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THE    COUNTIES    OF    BEDFORD,    HUNTINGDON, 
AND    NORTHAMPTON. 


T?o  Heebekt  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

54,  York  Road,  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin, 
Sir,  1st  October  1894. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  my  Report  upon  the  Coimties  of  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Northampton,  my  inspection  of  which  began  on  May  2nd  and 
terminated  on  Julv  19th. 

I. — Introduction. 

1.  Prior  to  starting  upon  the  collection  of  evidence  throughout  this  large  district,  C<)liection  of 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  seek  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  Agricultural  ®^*^®^^®* 
Societies  specially  pertaining  to  the  three  counties.    To  this  proposal  a  ready  assent  was 

given,  and  at  meetings  with  the  Committees  of  the  Huntingdon  Agricultural  Society 
held  at  St.  Ives  on  May  7th,  of  the  Bedford  Society  at  Bedford  on  May  8th,  and  the 
Joint  Committees  of  the  Northampton  Agricultural  Society  and  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture at  Northampton  on  May  12th,  a  selection  of  representative  farmers,  land- 
owners, and  estate  agents  was  made.  When  explaining  to  those  committees  the 
object  and  purposes  of  my  mission,  I  requested  that  in  making  their  selections,  due 
attention  should  be  paid  to  my  desire  to  visit  all  classes  of  soil  and  grades  of  farmers. 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  judgment  displayed  by  those  committees  in  making 
their  selections.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  of 
unusual  intelligence  and  large  experience,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  hearty  manner  in  which  they  supplied  me  with  information. 

The  number  of  witnesses  selected  for  the  three  coimties  was  as  follows :  Bedford, 
seven  landlords,  nine  land  agents,  and  32  tenants.  Hnntingdon,  12  tenants  and  28 
landlords,  agents,  and  tenants  to  whom  Report  forms  should  be  sent.  Northampton, 
one  landlord,  three  land  agents,  and  30  tenants.  Over  and  above  those  referred  to, 
I  visited  j&ve  landlords  and  land  agents,  four  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  nine  tenant  farmers. 

The  estates  and  farms  from  which  evidence  was  obtained,  were  typical  of  the  whole 
of  the  three  counties,  and  included  specimens  oi  soils  and  systems  of  agriculture 
widely  differing  the  one  from  the  other. 

My  inquiry  was  not  confined  to  oral  examination,  for  as  the  days  were  long,  and 
the  weather  favourable,  I  frequently  walked  or  drove  over  farms  in  the  company  of 
the  farmers  and  agents. 

2.  According  to  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1893,  the  area  of  these  counties  is : —    Area  of 

Acres.  district. 

Bedford     - 267,203 

Huntingdon       -  -  .  -  .  .     210,866 

Northampton        ......    558,839 


Total    ....  1,026,907 

Northampton,  as  will  be  seen,  occupies  54-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  or  rather  more 
than  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  together. 

With  the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wellingborough,  in  Northampton,  the  district  referred  to  in  this  Report  is  purely 
agricultural  and  pastoral. 

3.  In  Bedford  we  have  at  least  seven  distinct  classes  of  soil.    Tlie  greater  portion  The  soil  and 
of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Oolite  and  Oxford  Clay  formation,  and  the  soil  may  be  agncuitural 
described  as  strong  and  heavy.    Where  the  Oolite  becomes  associated  with  the  Great  Be^OTd^^ 
Oolite,  the  result  is  a  clay,  cold,  inferior,  and  forbidding.    It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  shire, 
the  limits  of  this  inferior  clay  in  Bedford,  for  although  it  is  perhaps  foimd  in  the 
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largest  unbroken  areas  in  the  northern  division,  and,  generally  speaking,  right  along 
the  boundary  between  Northampton,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  still  it  crops  up  and 
occurs  in  the  most  unexpected  places  all  over  the  county.  At  Silsoe,  m  Luton 
division,  for  instance,  we  have  a  sand  pit  and  a  clay  pit  within  50  yards  of  one  another. 
In  the  Cranfield,  Marston,  and  Broxboro'  districts  the  soil  is  distinctly  three-horse,  but 
close  by,  at  any  point  from  Wobum  to  Millbrook,  very  light,  almost  blowing  sand  is 
discovered.  A  large  portion  of  the  Luton  division  is  also  occupied  by  retentive  clay. 
Of  the  eight  farms  visited  in  the  Woburn,  Leighton,  Luton,  and  Dimstable  district  six 
must  be  described  as  composed  of  stiff  three-horse  land,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  old 
pasture  and  a  little  two-horse  soil.  Moving  to  Biggleswade  Division  we  again  find 
tracts  of  very  heavy  clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunton,  Wrestlingworth,  and 
Everton. 

The  clay  belt  which  occupies  the  northern  county  division  may  be  said  to  begin  at 
Turvey  and  Stagsden  on  the  west,  and  stretches  to  the  north-east  across  the  Huntingdon 
boundary  till  the  Huntingdon  and  Ramsey  Eens  are  reached.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  lowest  estimate  about  one-third  of  the  soil  of  these  two  counties  is  strong, 
cold  clay — essentially  wheat,  bean,  and  bare  fallow  land. 

In  the  central  part  of  Bedford  a  soil  of  considerable  merit  occurs.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  may  be  called  clay  loam,  expensive  to  work,  and  not  exactly  what  we 
would  term  adaptable  to  mix^  farming  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  term,  but^ 
nevertheless  useful  land,  and  capable  of  producing  first  class  crops.  Erom  what  I 
heard  in,  and  saw  of,  central  Bedford,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  suffer  less  from  a 
dry  than  a  wet  season,  for  beyond  the  fact  of  the  soil  being,  generally  speaking, 
strongly  impr^nated  with  clay,  the  low-lying  lands  by  the  side  of  the  Ouse  river  are 
particularly  liable  to  flood.  Two  of  the  farms  which  I  walked  over  near  to  Bedford 
town — one  at  Biddenham,  the  other  near  Oakley — ^were  composed  of  light  gravel  soil, 
greedy  of  manure,  and  apt  to  bum,  but  thoroughly  adapted  to  turnip  and  barley 
cultivation,  and  the  breeding  and  winter  folding  of  sheep. 

The  riverside  land  is  alluvial,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  grass. 

light  sand  has  already  been  referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  Wobum  district.  It  is 
again  encountered  between  Ampthill  and  Silsoe,  while  between  Blunham  and  Potton 
the  bulk  of  the  soil  is  of  very  Ught  texture.  In  Biggleswade  district  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  workable  blend  of  loam  and  gravel,  perculiarly  suitable 
to  the  growth  pf  certain  market  gardening  crops,  while  between  Silsoe  and  Shefford 
on  the  north,  and  the  Herts  boundary,  the  greensand  gives  a  good  and  desirable  class 
of  soil. 

If  asked  to  distinguish  between  the  cold  clays  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon,  and  those 
of  the  Eastern  Unions  of  Essex,  I  should  say  that  both  were  equally  stiff  to  cultivate, 
but  I  think  there  is  less  tendency  to  natural  wetness  in  Bedford  and  Huntingdon. 
This  may  and  probably  does  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  the  counties  under  present 
consideration  the  stiffest  soil  generally  occurs  on  high  or  hanging  land,  whereas  in 
Essex  it  occupies,  as  a  rule,  a  level  surface.  Again,  I  think  the  London  clay  is  much 
deeper  than  that  of  Bedford  and  Hunts,  and  although  the  action  of  a  gravel  bed  may 
be  almost  imperceptible  when  percolation  has  to  extend  through  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  of  clay,, 
still  in  Bedford,  where  this  circumstance  frequently  transpires,  there  undoubtedly 
must  be  an  influence  at  work  to  which  Essex,  with  its  almost  unfathomable  deposit 
of  clay,  is  a  stranger. 

4.  About  one-fourth  of  Huntingdon  is  occupied  by  fen  land.  These  fens  form  as  it 
were  the  north-east  shoulder  which  abuts  upon  Cambridgeshire^  Starting  at  Taxley, 
a  small  town  some  four  miles  south  of  Peterborough,  they  stretch  to  the  south-east 
with  a  zig-zag  western  boundary  by  Oonnington,  Upwood,  Bury,  and  Pidley,  terminating, 
so  far  as  Huntingdon  is  concerned,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Somersham.  These  fen 
lands  are  of  two  classes — ^the  superior,  in  which  the  peat,  not  exceeding  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
depth,  overlies  and  is  more  or  less  blended  with  a  subs^atum  of  clay ;  and  the  inferior, 
in  which  the  peat  is  of  such  a  depth  as  to  render  the  underlying  clay  of  no  practical 
value. 

I  visited  farms  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes,  and  was  informed,  that  wherever 
the  peat  exceeded  a  certain  depth,  say  3  ft.  to  3|ft.,  the  crops  growing  thereon  were 
especially  liable  to  damage  by  frost.  Recourse  to  claying  has  in  many  instances  of 
deep  peat  farms  been  considered  advisable  and  found  beneficial,  but  it  would  appear 
that  of  late  years  little  has  been  done  in  this  way. 

The  Huntingdon  Eens  are  kept  dry  by  a  system  of  artificial  drains  and  cuts,  aided  by 
the  operation  of  large  pumping  engines,  and  the  drainage  taxes  consequent  thereupon. 
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form  in  themselves  a  heavy  oharge  upon  the  district.  The  taxes  are,  I  helieve,  in  all 
cases  (certainly  in  the  case  of  Lord  de  Ramsey's  estate,  and  he  owns  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Ramsey  fen)  paid  by  the  landlord.  There  are  in  most  cases  two 
distinct  taxes,  (a)  the  external  or  middle  level  tax,  amounting  on  an  average  to  about 
7«.  per  acre,  and  (b.)  the  internal  (maintenance  of  engine  and  main  drains),  averaging 
about  28.  per  acre. 

5.  The  conspicuous  feature  of  these  fen  lands  is  their  great  natural  fertility.  The  fertility  . 
This  fertility  would  appear  to  be  almost   inexhaustible.      By  the  simple  use  of  ofthefeDs. 
phosphatic  manures,  supported,  of  course,  by  the  supply  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 

peat,  splendid  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  mangel,  rape,  aifd  mustard  arte  grown  year 
after  year.  Straw  is  sold  almost  with  impunity,  and  without  any  accompanying  dete- 
rioration to  the  land  which  produces  it.  In  fact  it  was  stated  to  be  dangerous  to  provoke 
by  heavy  applications  of  farmyard  manure,  an  over-luxuriance  of  straw  or  potato 
haulm.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  Huntingdon  fens  the  com  crops  stood  so 
thick,  close,  and  heavy  on  the  land,  that  the  consequences  of  a  thimder  shower  must 
have  been — widespread  prostration.  Again,  on  soil  of  this  highly  productive  descrip- 
tion, there  must  be  a  predisposition  to  mildew  among  white  crops  and  fungoid  disease 
among  potatoes.  With  these  drawbacks,  then,  there  remains  little  doubt  that  fen  land 
possesses  intrinsic  agricultural  merits  which  raise  it  rather  to  a  level  of  its  own, — a 
level  far  above  that  of  any  upland  adjacent  to  it. 

As  to  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  Huntingdon  county,  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  is  composed  of  heiavy  and  uninviting  clay,  interspersed  at  rare  intervals 
with  small  areas  of  more  friable  soil.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  to  the  south  of  the 
county  town  and  rather  in  the  Ouse  Valley,  the  soil  is  more  easily  wrought  than 
towards  the  north,  and  certainly  in  the  Kimbolton,  Hammerton,  and  Giddings  districts 
there  is  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  three-  and  four-horse  land. 

6.  NoETHAMPTOK  is  a  mixed  pastoral  and  com-growing  county.      Throughout  the  The  soU  of 
southern  or  Towcester  division,  eastwards  from  the  Nene  River,  and  between  that  Northamp- 
river  and  the  boundaries  of  Bedford  and  Himtingdon  counties,  the  soil  is  almost  all  ^°- 
strong  and  difficult  of  manipulation,  while  numerous  examples  of  three-horse  land 

might  be  cited  from  districts  other  than  those  already  described.  In  the  Nene  valley 
a  high  class  agricultural  soil  prevails.  In  immediate  proximity  to  the  river  much  of 
the  land  is  imder  grass,  but  as  the  level  is  left  we  find  very  fine  mixed  soil,  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  all  classes  of  crops.  One  characteristic  of  a  large  portion  of  this 
county  (I  refer  to  the  strong  clay  and  mixed  soils  in  particular)  is  to  be  found  in 
the  seams  of  sand  which  here  and  there  intersect  the  clay  belts.  Many  of  the 
arable  farms  between  Northampton  town  and  Oundle  are  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  soil  and  subsoils  found  there.  One  field  near  Doddington  attracted  my  attention 
when  driving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellingborough,  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  ripeness  which  the  barley  had  attained,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  farmer, 
whom  I  subsequently  visited,  that  in  that  field  there  were  five  distinct  varieties  of  soil. 
This  peculiarity,  I  believe,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  parish,  but  maybe  related  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  central,  southern,  and  northern  (^visions. 

7.  Between  Daventry    and  Northampton  on  the  south,  and  Leicestershire  on  the  The  grazing 
north,  we  arrive  at  really  valuable  land.    The  arable  is  ready  working  and  pro-  ^^*^<^^- 
ductive,  the  pasture  of  high  quality,  much  of  it  capable  of  finishing  cattle.    Lord 
Spencer's  Althorpe  estate  consists,  I  am  informed  by  his  agent,  Mr.  A.  L.  T.  Morley, 

of  about  three-fourths  pasture.  On  the  Northampton  end  of  Lord  Wantage's  Over- 
stone  estate,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  arable  over  pasture,  and  there  the  grass  land 
is  of  store  or  second  quality,  whereas  at  the  Market  Harborough  end  the  order  is 
reversed,  grass  of  high  feeding  value  occupying  the  larger  area.  This  is  a  red  sand- 
stone locality,  and  the  numerous  virtues  possessed  by  soils  of  that  order  are  here 
distinctly  experienced. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  size  of  estates  in  the  district,  no  great  change  appears  to  have  Size  cf 
taken  place  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Druce's  Report  to  the  Richmond  Commission,  estates  and 
There  have  been  several  changes  of  owners,  but  with  the  exception  of  tho.  Duke  of  **™®- 
Bedford's  estate  to  the  north  of  Bedford  which  was  sold  recently,  no  cutting  up  of 

large  estates  was  mentioned  to  me.  Approximately  speaking,  about  87  per  cent,  of 
the  estates  over  100  acres  do  not  exceed  1,000  acres  in  extent,  about  10  per  cent,  vary 
from  1,000  to  5,000  acres,  while  two  per  cent,  exceed  5,000  acres. 
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4  ROYAL  CO]MMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 

Size  qf  farms. — In  the  case  of  aix  returns  of  rents  and  acreages  supplied  by  estate 
agents,  the  size  of  each  £nrm  is  giv^L,  and  I  find  on  analysis  that  they  are  proportioned 
as  follows : — 

TJader  100  acres       -            -  -            -            -        7  per  cent. 

Over  100  and  under  200  -  -            -                -  20       „ 

Over  200        „          400       -  -            -            -  56        „ 

Over  400  -            -            -  -            -                -  18       „ 

The  size  of  holdings  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  situation  of  the  land  and 
proximity  to  locsl  m&rkete  and  consuming  centres.  It  is  also  more  or  less  regulated 
by  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  notably  in  the  Sandy,  Fotton,  and  Biggleswade 
district  by  the  dass  of  husbandry  pursued.  In  the  district  just  referred  to  the  great 
majority  of  holdings  are  under  50  acres,  being  in  fact  market  gardens,  while  on  such 
estates  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  Earl  Oowper's,  Lord  St.  John's,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester's,  Lord  de  Bamsey's,  Earl  Spencer's,  Lord  Wantage's,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's,  the  farms  are  large.  Although  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
quality  of  the  soil  always  controls  the  size  of  the  holdings,  still  it  might  be  laid  down 
as  a  safe  rule  of  guidance  that  the  greater  the  agricultural  value  per  acre  the  smaller 
becomes  the  acreage. 

Alteration  in  9.  I  found  during  my  visit  to  these  parts  that  a  good  many  little  alterations  in  acre- 
acreage  of  ages  had  taken  place  of  recent  years.  A  field  is  taken  off  one  farm  and  added  to  its 
farms.  neighbour,  partly,  no  doubt,  for  estate  convenience,  but  frequently,  I  think,  to  meet  the 

wishes  of  either  or  both  tenants.  The  addition  of  a  field  of  useful  easy -working  land 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  a  cold  clay  farm,  and  many  a  discontented  tenant  has  been 
comforted  and  quieted  for  the  time  being,  by  such  an  interchange  or  addition.  I 
would  refer  to  the  estate  particulars  at  Appendix  B  1.  for  inst^ces  of  alteration 
of  area,  and  although  the  other  estate  tables  do  not  show  similar  changes,  it  may 
safely  be  taken  that  they  are  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

Land  agents.  10.  The  management  of  all  the  large  estates  from  which  I  collected  evidence,  is  en- 
trusted to  agents  who  reside  on  the  properties.  Small  estates  are  either  managed  by  the 
owners  themselves  or  by  gentlemen  who,  from  town  offices,  frequently  superintend  the 
affairs  and  collect  the  rents  for  several  proprietors.  In  the  land  agent  of  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Northampton,  I  met  an  admirable  man  of  business,  keenly  alive  to 
his  employer's  interest,  yet  solicitous  for  the  tenant's  welfare.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  expected  to  make  bricks  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  straw,  and  wonderfully  successful  they  have  been  in  the  effort. 

Markets  and  11.  The  district  is  well  situated  for  local  markets,  and  many  large  centres  are  within 
railways.  ^g^y  reach.  London  to  the  south  and  Birmingham  to  the  north-west  are  both 
accessible,  while  Northampton,  Peterborough,  and  Bedford,  increafflng  rapidly  in 
population,  are  there  on  tl^  spot.  The  disMct  is  traversed  by  the  three  main  lines 
of  central  England,  and  there  are  many  otitier  connexions  and  branch  lines  from  place 
to  place.  There  is  nevertheless  one  portion  of  Himtingdon  undoubtedly  labouring 
under  disadvantages  in  the  matter  of  railway  facilities.  I  refer  to  the  northern  portion 
of  Huntingdon  U nion«  A  farm  which  I  visited  near  Hammerton  was  distant  from  a 
railway  station  as  follows : — ^From  Huntingdon  onjthe  G.N.R.,  10  miles ;  Holme  on  the 
G.N.,  10  miles ;  Thorpeon  the  L.N.W.II.,  9^  miles ;  Kimbolton  on  the  M.E.,  10  miles. 
A  line  jfrom  the  Nene  valley  to  Himtingdon  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  farmers 
in  the  district  it  would  traverse. 

Fann  build-       12.  Generally  speaking  the  farm  buildings  are  substantial  and  in  good  repair  on  large 
ings.  aud  wealthy  estates,  but  on  small  properties  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  this 

respect.  The  absence  of  covered  cattle-yards  and  the  presence  of  what  are  called  horse- 
ysurds  on  almost  every  fiaxm  greatly  surprised  me,  for,  as  this  report  will  subsequently 
show,  farmers  in  these  parts  cannot  afford  to  waste  straw  and  food  to  the  extait  that  must 
follow  any  endeavours  to  keep  stock  comfortable  in  such  quarters.  Not  oae-fourth  of 
the  superficial  area  of  the  cattle-yards  I  saw  were  imder  roof,  and  iron  gratings  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  liquid  of  the  manure  were  very  common.  Even  buildings  erected 
within  recent  years,  alttiough  otherwise  substantial  and  commodious,  erred  grievously 
in  these  respects.  I  was,  moreover,  much  struck  by  the  want  of  convenient  arrange- 
ment in  many  of  the  best  buildings*  Little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  are  called  labour 
economics  has  been  exhibited  by  the  architects  of  most  of  these  steadings.  Too  often 
there  is  no  direct  communication  between  the  food  stores  and  the  yards  where  the 
stock  run,  and  the  waste  of  time  and  confusion  that  must  ensue  would  be  intolerable 
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to  roany  a  north  country  farmer.  I  think  this  is  largely  the  result  of  patchwork 
building — trying  to  make  a  good  end  from  a  bad  beginning.  If  the  quality  and  style 
of  cattle  accommodation  were  only  equal  to  the  provisions  made  for  the  storage  of 
threshed  com,  little  fault  could  be  found,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference.  Dutch  bams 
for  the  storage  of  hay  are  increasing  in  number.  On  some  estates  many  have  been  put 
up  of  recent  years.  The  roofing  is  generally  of  cormgated  galvanized  iron  on  timber 
uprights.  In  some  cases  these  barns  have  been  erected  partly  with  tenants'  capital, 
the  landlord  agreeing  to  take  them  over  at  a  feiir  value  when  the  tenant  leaves,  but 
the  more  common  arrangement  has  been  that  the  landlord  lays  out  the  money,  tbe 
tenant  paying  interest. 

13.  So  far  as  I  could  see  the  grass  lands  of  these  counties  are  fairly  well  wiatered.  The  Water 
low-lying  fields  and  meadows  mve  rivers  or  brooks  at  hand,  while  the  uplands  are  ^^PP^J- 
suppUed  when  necessary  from  wells  or  pumps.  Away  from  the  rivers  the  water 
supply  would  probably  run  short  in  an  exceptionally  dry  season  such  as  1893,  but  it  is 
chiefly  on  the  low  lands  that  cattle  which  cannot  thrive  without  a  full  supply  of  water 
are  kept,  and  on  dairy  farms  the  cows  either  satisfy  their  thirst  when  driven  ivl  and 
out  at  milking  times,  or  have  the  run  of  fields  near  the  farm  buildings. 

Both  Bedford  and  Northampton  are  well  wooded.    The  same  is  true  of  the  uplands 
of  Huntingdon,  but  the  Fens  are  almost  treeless. 


pressioiu 


II. — ^Agbiculttjkb  since  1880. 

14.  Judging  from  the  evidence  received  in  this  district,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Theorigiji 
that  the  depression  of  agriculture,  which  at  present  rests  very  heavily  on  all  classes  and  course 
connected  with  land  and  farming  in  these  coimties,  is  simply  a  continuation  oi  nnla^nn^ 
that  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  1880  reports.  I  was  frequently  referred  to  my 
own  report  upon  Essex  for  a  history  of  the  origin  and  earlier  years  of  depression  in 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton.  It  began  with  the  cold  wet  seasons  between 
1875  and  1880,  accompanied  by  falling  prices  and  terribly  aggravated  by  the  devastation 
wrought  by  fluke  upon  sheep  stock  on  pasture  lands,  and  it  has  continued  ever  since. 

In  the  following  Table  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  each  season  as  recorded  in 
the  note-book  of  a  farmer  in  Northampton.  I  make  use  of  it  as  giving  in  tabular 
form  and  small  space  a  very  fair  summary  of  the  great  mass  of  evidence  given  to  me 
on  the  subject. 


15.  Character  of  the  Summers  and  Harvest  in  Northants,  as  given  in  a 

farmer's  note  book. 


Year. 

Description. 

Year. 

Descbiftion. 

1876 

Very  wet  summer  except  k«ryest. 

1884 

Very  dry  and  hot.     Fair  crops. 

1876 

Fine  commencement,  showery  end. 

1885 

Fair  season.     Beans  very  bad  and  late. 

1877 

Wet  and  cold.  Two  floods.  Very  bad  crops. 

1886 

Fair.     Ten  days  showery  in  harvest. 

1878 

Showery.     Crops  inferior. 

1887 

Very  diy  summer.     Excellent  crops. 

1«79 

Lite,  cold,  wet.     Very  bail  crops. 

1888 

Wet,  cold  July.     Late  season. 

1880 

Fine  commencement.     Very  wet  end. 

1889 

Wet  July.     Fine  and  dry  harvest. 

1881 

,9                „             Wet  middle.     Fine 

1890 

Fair  seNSon. 

end. 

1»91 

Fine  commencement.     Wet  end. 

1882 

Fine,  first  fortnight.     Very  wet  after. 

1892 

Very  fair  season.     Frost  not  much  felt  here. 

1883 

Showery  all  through. 

1893 

Very  fair  uiid  dry. 

The  seasous 
since  1875. 


16.  Mr.  Druce  referred  in  his  first  report  to  the  diflficulty  of  clearing  or  properly  The  effect 
cultivating  the  cold  clays  during  the  five  wet  years  1876  to  1880,  and  there  can  be  no  «f  ^^e  wet 
doubt  it  was  the  failure  to  keep  these  lands  in  workable  order,  and  the  heavy  losses  ^^"*  f** 
suffered  by  those  who  occupied  them,  that  reduced  the  thin-skinned  clays  of  these  ^  ^^^     ^ 
counties  to  a  condition  very  little  better  than  that  of  the  Maldon  Union  of  Essex. 

All  over  the  north  of  Bedford,  the  west  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  east  and  south  of 
Northampton,  wide  tracts  of  miserable  grass  land  are  seen  at  the  present  day ;  strong    , 
clay  it  is,  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  beans,  but  now  representing  little 
value  either  to  landlord  or  tenant  and  giving  no  employment  to  labourer. 

17.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  disastrous  effects  of  1879  upon  pastoral  On  grasn 
farming.    Many  parts  of  Bedford,  Northampton,  and  Hunts  were  almost  denuded  ^"^^^ 
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Loss  from 
fluke. 


Deteriora- 
tion of  graw 
land. 


Dislocation 
of  fanning 
on  mixed 
soils. 


The  seasons 
since  1860. 
Mr.  Tret- 
hewy's 
evidence  on 
rainfall. 


of  sheep  stock  Mention  was  made  to  me  of  nmnerous  &;rms  where  entire  flocks  wer^ 
fluked,  and  had  either  to  be  sold  at  wretched  prices  or  left  to  pine  away  at  home. 
Even  the  tenant  of  a  light  gravel  farm  near  Bedford  stated  to  me  that  "  after  1879  I 
'^  lost  so  many  sheep  from  rot  in  the  meadows,  and  felt  so  doubtful  about  the  health 
••  of  the  survivoCT,  I  sold  off  my  breeding  flock  and  have  never  resumed  it  again." 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  savings  from  the  very  prosperous  years  between  1863  and 
1875,  it  iS)  I  think,  certain  that  the  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  which  befel 
agricrulture  in  all  its  branches  for  the  six  following  years  would  have  almost  denuded 
the  district  of  farmers  as  it  did  of  sheep. 

18.  But  the  evil  consequences  of  this  series  of  cold,  wet  seasons  did  more  than  kill 
sheep  and*  consume  capital.  Grass  farmers  to  a  man  told  how  sadly  the  pastures 
were  damaged  in  feeding  value.  The  finer  and  most  valuable  varieties  of  grasses 
died  out,  the  herbage  grew  coarse,  fields  once  farmed  for  their  feeding  powers 
became  store  pastures,  and  the  productive  powers  of  even  the  richest  meadows  were 
sensibly  depreciated. 

19.  I  learned  upon  excellent  authority  that  even  on  the  best  class  of  arable  farms,  viz., 
those  where  mixed  husbandry,  including  turnip  growing,  was  in  regular  practice,  there 
was  for  some  years  after  79  very  apparent  deterioration  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil. 
One  interesting  witness,  when  relating  his  recollections  of  the  eariy  days  of  depres- 
sion, said :  *'  We  got  upside  down  and  began  to  experiment  in  cross  cropping."  The 
dislocation  of  a  rotation  long-tried  and  severely  tested  does  not  appear  to  have 
improved  matters. 

20.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  seasons  since  1880,  although  from  that  date  till  1886 
there  appear  to  have  been  several  unfavourable  years,  the  majority  of  farmers  were  of 
opinion  that  there  had  not  been  anything  unusual  about  the  general  character  of  the 
seasons.  Prom  1887  till  last  year,  I  might  say  till  July  1894,  the  seasons  have  been 
dry  on  the  whole,  and  accordingly  suitable  to  strong  land.  Mr.  Trethewy,  agent  to 
Lord  Cowper,  was  good  enough  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  weather 
during  the  three  months,  July,  August,  and  September,  in  a  cotmty  largely  devoted 
to  com  growing.  The  yearly  rainfkll  may  be  considerably  over  average,  but  the 
excess  may  have  fallen  between  October  and  February,  and  this  circumstance  does  not 
at  all  prevent  the  year  being  a  fruitful  and  profitable  one  for  corn  and  roots.  Mr. 
Trethewy  supplied  me  with  the  readings  taken  at  Silsoe  in  South  Beds  for  the  months 
of  July  and  August  from  1879  to  1893  (see  Appendix  A.V.),  and  from  his  figures  I 
make  the  subjoined  extract. 

In  1884  and  1890  the  rainfall  for  the  year  was  considerably  below  the  average  for 
that  district.  In  1886  and  1891  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  average  for  15  years 
was  25*42  inches. 

In  1884  the  total  for  the  year  was  1857,    July    and    August    4*13 
„  1890  „  „  21-82,  „  „  512 


Average  of  2  years  2019,  average  for  2  months  4'62. 

In  1885  the  total  for  the  year  was  26*44,    July    and    August    2*20 
„  1891  „  „  3002,  „  „  6-93 

Average  of  2  years  28*23,  average  for  2  months  4*56. 

Ill  dispersed       21.  Mr.  Trethewy 's  figures  for  1893  are  especially  worthy  of  note,  for  they  explain 
18*93  *°  what  otherwise  would  have  been  mysterious.     The  1893  returns  from  corn  crops  on  one 

or  two  farms  which  I  visited  in  Luton  and  Leighton  district  were  nearly  a  fair  average ; 

for  instance,  a  heavy  land  farm  close  to  Luton  yielded  of — 
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but  9  miles  distant  on  a  farm  of  similar  soil  and  equally  well  managed,  the  wheat  crop 
yielded  2^  qrs.  and  barley  only  1^  per  acre.  In  the  Silsoe  district  the  corn  crops,  if 
not  up  to  average,  were  not  the  dismal  failures  that  were  reported  from  other  portions 
of  the  county.  Now,  Mr.  Trethewy,  by  his  figures  and  evidence,  explained  that  during 
July  and  August  heavy  thimder  showers  had  visited  certain  localities,  Silsoe  among 
others,  hence  the  marked  difl^erence  in  the  yield  of  crops. 
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22.  The  16th  of  June  1892  will  long  be  remembered  in  some  parts  of  Bedford,  Summer 
Huntingdon  and  Northampton  as  a  black  day,  for  that  morning  there  was  a  frost  ^^*«* 
which,  to  use  the  language  of  a  lar^e  Bedford  farmer,  '^  did  more  damage  than  anything 

I  ever  had  to  do  with.'*  It  came  ]ust  when  the  wheat  was  beginning  to  fill,  and,  as  I 
gathered  from  farmers,  seriously  damaged  the  yield  of  corn.  But  in  these  counties 
(in  Bedford,  at  least,  for  I  happened  to  be  there  when  another  severe  Juno  frost 
occurred)  frosts  are  very  strange  in  their  movements  and  varied  in  their  eflEects. 
Passing  from  place  to  place  last  June  I  saw  garden  plots  of  potatoes  and  runner  beans 
cut  down  to  the  very  ground  on  low-lying  land,  while  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  on 
higher  groimd  the  crops  had  escaped  without  injury.  I  therefore  conclude  that  although 
in  1892  certain  localities,  and  perhaps  certain  farms  in  certain  situations  of  these 
localities,  were  grievously  afflicted  by  untimely  frosts,  still  these  were  exceptional 
cases.  Not  so,  however,  the  unfavourable  harvest  of  this  same  year.  All  over  these 
counties,  the  harvest  weather  of  1892  is  reported  to  have  been  most  trying  and 
damaging. 

23.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  district  like  Biggleswade,  Potton,  and  Sandy,  The  dangers 
the  fortunes  of  farming  are  largely  concentrated  in  such  crops  as  second-early  potatoes,  ^  ^  appre- 
French  beans,  and  other  crops  of  delicate  constitution,  prone  to  suffer  from  frost  to  the  ^^^^^  ^™ 
extent  of  total  destruction,  of  serious  injury,  or  of  a  retarding  of  the  period  at  which  they  frosts  in 
may  be  marketed,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  a  sale  delayed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  nmrket 
means,  in  these  days  of  continuous  foreign  importations,  a  serious  reduction  in  price,  it  gardf^"g 
will  be  seen  that  the  profits  of  market  gardening  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  ^s^^*^- 
the  weather  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.    Although  I  did  not  receive 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  me  in  describing  the  seasons  since  1880  as  having  been 
notorious  for  summer  frosts  or  casualties  of  any  kind  destructive  to  market-garden 

crops,  it  does  appear  that  a  retarded  sale,  whether  of  potatoes  or  herbs,  tells  more 
heavily  on  the  price  now  than  was  the  case  20  years  ago,  and  that  retarded  sales  did 
on  various  occasions  occur.  Goods  sent  into  the  market  early,  realise  fair  prices,  but 
miss  your  market  and  all  profit  vanishes.  The  second  early  potatoes  grown  near 
Biggleswade  are  depended  upon  by  the  London  salesmen  and  greengrocers  to  fill  up 
the  gap  between  the  first  crop  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  second  earlies  from 
later  parts  of  England ;  if  frosts  throw  the  Bedford  crop  back  it  "  loses  its  special 
market "  and  makes  from  1/.  to  21.  per  ton  less  money.  I  heard  precisely  the  same 
thing  from  a  poultry  breeder  and  feeder  near  Marston  in  Bedford.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  he  had,  I  dare  not  say  how  many  ducklings,  ranging  from  one  week  to  three 
months  old,  and  bis  experience  was  that  he  was  well  repaid  by  those  sold  early,  but 
the  moment  the  Prench  supply  appeared  in  London  his  profit  became  a  loss,  for  prices 
fell  enormously. 

24.  I  was  a  witness  to  another  very  strange  change  which  the  past  14  years  have  A  pla^e  of 
brought  to  pass  over  some  of  the  heavy  clay  soil  to  the  north-west  of  Bedford  town.  &^^^  "^^ 
Not  only  the  arable  land,  but  recently  established  pastures  have  been  overrun  by  garlic  ^^^ 
or  wild  onions.     This  abominable  weed  grows  from  a  bulbous  root,  and  it  possesses     ^^' 
such  a  powerful  odour  that  it  taints  the  grain  of  any  com  vvith  which  it  may  have 

been  gathered,  besides  rendering  the  straw  unfit  for  fodder.  Wherever  it  exists  on 
pasture  land  the  stock  will  not  graze,  and  from  the  statements  made  to  me  by  the 
farmers  upon  whose  land  I  saw  it,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  all  attempts  to  obliterate  it 
by  fallowing  have  failed,  and  that  it  is  increasing  in  quantity  ^nd  widening  its  area  of 
occupation  every  year.  One  farm  now  seriously  affected  by  its  presence  was  very 
little  injured  in  1882.  Whether  the  growth  of  garlic  may  be  favoured  by  any 
particular  variety  of  season  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  easUy  seen  that  if  nothing 
can  bo  done  to  eradicate  such  an  objectionable  pest,  land  subject  to  it  will  sooner  or 
later  become  useless  for  agricultural  purposes. 

25.  I  think  that  some  parts  of  these  counties  feel  wet  weather  more  than  they  used  Want  of 
to,  either  because  of  a  want  of  draining  or  the  bad  order  of  drains  made  long  ago.     On  l»»^er-<lrain. 
the  thin-skinned  clays,  where  the  land  is  no  longer  cultivated  and  rents  have  very  }°n/°  ^^^^ 
greatly  fallen,  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  expenditure  on  subsoil  draining.     It  was  in 

these  localities  that  farmers  spoke  of  recent  springs  as  **  ungenial  '*  and  different  to 
what  they  used  to  be.  I  have  ever  found  well-drained  land  from  a  week  to  ten  days* 
earlier  than  wet  land,  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  the  increasing  wetne  is  of  the 
land  was  probably  being  confounded  with  the  character  of  the  season. 

26.  Taking  eveiything  into  account  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  dr)\inward  Several 
course  of  agriculture  in  these  three  counties  must  be  attributed,  so  far  as  weather  is  ®^*f>^^»^on» 
concerned,  more  to  the  direct  losses  from  bad  seasons  between  1875  and  1880,  the  to  seas^^^ 

U    84199.  I>  and  weather. 
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greskt  raortaKty  among  sheep  which  followed  upon  1879,  the  deterioration  in  the  pro- 
dnetiye  powers  of  the  soil  arising  from  these  wet  and  sunless  seasons  and  the  inahiliiy 
of  the  farmer  to  recover  in  falling  markets  the  capital  which  he  had  lost  or  spent  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  do  justice  to  his  arahle  land,  than  to  unf avourahle  weather  since  the 
date  of  Mr.  Druce's  report. 

27.  The  history  of  agricultural  depression  in  this  district  for  four  or  five  years  sub- 
sequent to  1879  is  clearly  defined.  On  the  heaviest  clays  a  large  number  of  the 
occupiers  entered  upon  this  epoch,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ruined  men.  Had 
prices  risen. and  a  few  magnificent  seasons  come,  some  might  have  recovered,  but 
prices  fell  and  seasons  continued  normal.  As  to  what  followed  the  Commissioners 
will  probably  anticipate  me.  One  by  one  farms  became  vacant,  some  were  relet  at 
heavy  reductions  of  rent,  others  were  taken  in  hand.  Land  went  out  of  arable  culti- 
vation, some  by  being  left  alone  to  nature,  some  by  being  sown  down  to  grass. 
Travelling  through  the  heaviest  portions  of  Beds  and  Himts  and  seeking  evidence 
as  to  the  exact  time  when  what  was  formerly  arable  land  had  been  converted  to  pas- 
ture, I  was  frequently  met  with  the  answer  **  Not  long  after  79.**  The  sufferings  and 
losses  of  such  as  held  medium  soil  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  intense.  That 
they  were  crippled  by  loss  of  capital  and  improfitable  farming  is  certain,  but  though 
bent  they  toere  not  all  broken.  Many  who  had  taken  their  farms  at  the  end  of  the  good 
times,  with  big  rents  to  pay  and  scrimped  for  working  capital,  either  succumbed  or 
retired  to  smaller  holdings ;  but  others  who  had  saved  money,  pcussed  tJirough  the 
fire,  and  when  at  last  reductions  or  remissions  of  rent  were  given,  they  remained 
singed  and  scorched  but  not  beyond  chance  of  recovery. 

28.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  do  not  think  sufficient  importance  has  hitherto  been 
attached,  and  it  is  in  close  connexion  with  the  trials  of  tenant  farmers  during  these 
critical  years.  I  have  no  right  to  insinuate,  and  I  do  not  insinuate,  that  any  landlord 
refused  to  reduce  rents  or  make  returns  to  his  tenants  prior  to  1879.  In  my  note 
books  there  is  no  record  of  a  tenant  having  asked  for  a  reduction  in  consideration  of 
his  losses  between  1875  and  1879  and  being  refused.  There  is  nevertheless  abundant 
testimony  to  prove  that  during  that  period  very  heavy  losses  were  sustained  by  farmers 
and  that  no  abatement  either  permanent  or  temporary  was  made.  Both  parties  hoped 
for  the  best,  and  the  tenant  was  either  too  proud  to  seek  help  or  afraid  of  the  course 
which  the  landlord  or  agent  might  adopt  towards  such  as  did  clamour  for  a  reduction. 
Whichever  way  it  was,  I  find  that  no  returns  were  made  to  the  sitting  tenant  until 
1879,  and  that  on  estates  where  permanent  reductions  were  made  in  preference  to 
remissions,  none  date  further  back  than  this  same  year  1879.  Some  few  landlords,  after 
returning  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  for  the  last  half  of  1879  and  the  first  half  of  1880, 
revalued  their  estates  and  permanently  reduced  their  rents ;  but  quoting  from  the 
evidence  before  me,  it  is  easily  seen  that  re- valuations,  leading  up  to  permanent 
reductions,  did  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  until  about  1883  or  1884.  A  clear 
conception  of  the  returns  and  reductions  made  upon  two  Bedford  farms  from  1879  up 
to  date  may  be  got  by  turning  to  Appendix  A.  IV.  In  the  first  case  (A.  IV. — ^1) 
remissions  began  in  1879  and  continued  with  occasional  interruptions  until  1884, 
the  rateable  value  remaining  unchanged.  In  1884  a  permanent  r^uction  was  ntiade 
and  the  rateable  value  promptiy  reduced  in  accordance  therewith.  B/Cmissions  on  the 
reduced  rent  followed  until  the  end  of  1893.  This  year  (1894)  a  further  reduction 
of  rateable  value  seems  to  indicate  another  permanent  reduction  of  rent.  In  the 
second  case  (A.  IV. — 3)  the  tenancy  began  in  1882,  and  although  returns  have 
been  made  every  year  from  1884  to  1894,  no  change  of  payable  rent,  consequentiy  . 
no  ulteration  of  rateable  value,  has  transpired. 

29.  The  percentage  remitted  by  the  landlords  of  these  three  counties  appears  to  have 
been  purely  a  discretionaiy  matter,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  from  the  evidence 
collected,  to  believe  that  the  amount  was  regulated  more  by  the  ability  of  the  landlord 
to  give  than  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  receive.  The  returns  made  upon  some 
of  the  wealthy  estates  were  far  more  liberal  than  those  made  by  owners  depending 
entirely  upon  agricultural  rents  for  their  incomes.  On  more  than  one  occasion  evidence 
was  adduced  of  cases  where  only  a  small  percentage  had  been  returned  to  tenants  of  land 
grievously  afflicted,  while  on  a  neighbouring  estate  large  sums,  varying  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.,  was  spontaneously  returned.  By  some  parties  an  explanation  and  justification 
was  put  forward  for  this  undoubtedly  imequal  condition  of  affairs.  On  some  estates 
rents  had  either  never  been  raised]  in  the  prosperous  years  or  the  rise  had  been  very 
small,  consequentiy  a  20  per  cent,  return  might  go  as  far  to  meet  the  tenant's  diffi- 
culties and  constitute  as  generous  a  solatium  as  36  per  cent,  would  on  estates  where, 
to  use  the  popular  phrase,  rents  had  been  **  screwed  up  "  prior  to  1876. 
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There  is  considerable  truth  in  the  explanation,  no  do;bt,  but  I  think  there  is  more 
reliance  to  be  placed  in  another  line  of  argument  frequently  followed  by  landlords  of 
limited  means.  They  appeared  to  feel  that  it  was  hardly  f^ir  to  contrast  what  they 
did  with  what  was  done  by  others  of  large  means,  to  whom  estate  rents  were  of 
secondary  importance. 

While  giving  all  credit  to  landlords  for  the  returns  they  have  made  year  after  year, 
the  history  of  agriculture  since  1880  distinctly  proves  to  my  mind,  firstly,  that  both 
remissions  and  reductions  were  far  too  long  delayed ;  secondly,  that  they  were  irregular 
and  uncertain  both  in  incidence  and  volxmie ;  thirdly,  that  they  were  frequentiy  ill 
proportioned  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  case  ;  and  foiirthly,  that  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  farmers  of  strong  clay  under  the  plough  could  not  in  many  cases  be  fully  made 
up  by  any  returns  that  landlords  might  have  made,  having  in  view  the  imavoidable 
outgoings  on  the  farms  which  naturally  enough  they  looked  to  the  rents  to  cover. 

30.  In  the  particulars  at  Appendix  B  I.  will  be  found  several  examples  of  farms  out  The  cost  of 
of  which  the  landlord  got  little  or  no  nett  rent,  and  still  these  very  tenants  have  lost  P'f^w^o"^ 
steadily  year  after  year.    Many  instances  were  quoted  to  me  from  each  of  my  counties,  by^dear"^'^ 
of  tenants  failing  on  stiff  clay,  in  spite  of  everything  that  a  liberal  and  self-sacrificing  labour  ihan 
landlord  could  do  to  keep  them  up.    I  have  already  referred  to  the  loss  and  shrinkage  ^^  reats. 
of  working  capital  which  resulted  from  the  series  of  bad  seasons  1875  to  1880,  and  to 

the  fact  of  returns  and  reductions  of  rent  having  been  too  long  delayed,  but  my  report 
would  be  incompletCi  and  my  arguments  might  be  misleading,  were  I  to  forget  the 
bearing  which  labour  has  on  the  point  at  issue. 

It  is  proved,  I  think,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by  the  events  of  recent  years, 
that  a  fall  in  loageSy  as  also  of  rent^  never  precedes^  hardly  ever  accompa^iies^  but 
almost  invariably  folloios  agricultural  mishaps.  And  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the 
balance  sheets  (Appendix  C.)  which  by  the  great  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I 
visited  throughout  this  district,  I  am  enabled  to  produce,  to  show  that  the  labourer  has 
in  no  way  shared  in  the  sacrifices  made  by  landlords  to  smooth  the  rough  road  which 
the  tenant  farmer  has  of  late  years  travelled.  These  balance  sheets  show  that  labour 
has  not  grown  cheaper  or  wages  been  lessened,  while  rents  have  been  much 
reduced.  Indeed,  when  we  recoUect  that  there  is  hardly  a  heavy  land  arable  farm  to 
be  found  in  either  Bedford,  Northampton,  or  Huntingdon,  whereupon  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  has  not  decreased  owing  to  the  laying  down  to,  or  letting  lie  in, 
pasture  of  considerable  areas,  and  observe  that  the  sums  paid  in  labour  have  under- 
gone very  little  change  since  1884,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say,  as  many  farmers  did 
say  to  me,  that  labour  is  dearer  now  than  ever  it  was.  Erom  a  very  strong  farm  I 
have  these  particulars  :— 

In  1888  the  rent  was  1&.  per  acre  and  the  labour  bill  29s.  l\d.  per  acre. 
„  1893  „  Gs.  S^.  „  „  27s.  8d. 

Between  the  two  years,  sainfoin  and  the  temporary  pasture  system  were  introduced, 
and  the  acreage  under  the  plough  was  accordingly  reduced.  Although  rent  was 
reduced  44  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and  a  lot  of  land  deducted  from  the  cultivated  area, 
the  labour  bill  only  fell  5  per  cent. 

Reviewing  the  evidence  I  received  from  tenant  farmers  and  the  balance  sheets 
appended  to  this  report,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  cost  of  production  has  been  kept 
up  more  by  the  price  of  agricultural  labour  than  by  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord^  and 
it  is  furthermore  plainly  to  be  seen  that  on  strong  poor  clay  soils  the  total  abolition  of 
rent  would  not  in  every  case  have  enabled  the  tenant  to  secure  a  fair  profit  with  labour 
and  com  at  the  prices  current  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  If  labour  had  fallen 
in  the  same  proportion  as  rent,  I  doubt  not  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat,  bean, 
and  bare  fallow  lands  which  since  1879  have  passed  out  of  arable  cultivation,  would 
have  still  been  in  regular  rotation,  although  with  diminished  incomes  to  the 
cultivators. 

31.  THiming  from  the  strong  clays  to  soils  of  a  lighter  texture,  we  find  that  since  1880  Th<?  history 
altered  times  have  told  in  a  modified  form,  the  same  tale.    Year  by  year  the  weaker  ^^  ^^ricui- 
brethren  dropped  out,  and  although  agriculture,  i.e.,  the  culture  of  the  fields,  was  not  i^ed'eoil. 
suspended  or  land  relinquished  in  despair  and  consigned  to  nature's  self-clothing  powers, 

heavy  losses  were  suffered  by  farmers  of  all  classes.  Hents  fell,  and  the  price  of 
many  of  the  articles,  such  as  cake,  manure,  and  machinery,  which  farmers  make  use  of, 
dropped,  but  laboiu*  stood  fast.  About  1880  a  commencement  was  made  by  farmers 
in  every  part  of  the  three  counties  to  leave  their  worst  and  most  troublesome  fields  in 
grass,  for  a  term  of  years.  This  has  been  a  very  distinct  feature  of  the  last  14  years 
of  farming,  and  I  received  from  many  interested  in  the  occupation,  imquaJified 
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apptoval  of  the  results  which  had  followed  the  change.  The  laying  of  land  down  for 
9  few  years  was  often  called  **  a  relief,"  because  thereby  the  expenses  of  tillage  were 
aToided.  What  I  consider  a  very  pertinent  remark  was  on  several  occasions  made  to 
me  in  reference  to  this  increase  of  pasture.  It  was  stated  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  loss  of  capital  prior  to  the  popularisation  of  temporary  pastures  on  second  rate 
soil,  there  would  have  been  a  much  more  general  and  widespread  adoption  of  the 
system  than  absolutely  did  take  place.  Temporary  pastures,  it  was  argued,  would 
niave  been  no  advantage  to  the  farmer  without  sufficient  capital  to  stock  them.  I  saw 
numerous  examples  of  land  badly  laid  down,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking,  improperly 
managed,  and  I  received  very  different  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  temporary  pastures, 
but  even  tliose  who  had  derived  the  least  benefit  from  them,  were  quick  to  admit  that 
there  was  a  benefit,  namely,  the  escape  from  the  cost  of  labour  and  cultivation.  On 
the  other  hfind,  several  excellent  agriculturists  stated  that  by  having  increased  their 
grass  area,  not  only  had  their  business  become  less  speculative,  but  the  land  appeared 
to  gain  fertility  in  consequence  of  the  rest. 

82.  The  14  years  which  elapsed  between  1880  and  1894  abound  with  examples  of  the 
protracted  ruination  of  farmers.  Between  the  time  when  a  farmer's  affairs  first 
show  signs  of  complication,  and  the  day  of  final  collapse,  several  years  may  elapse. 
He  fights  and  struggles  amid  his  difficulties ;  he  disposes  of  his  stock  to  pay  his  debts 
and  lus  labourers ;  he  gets  into  arrears  with  his  rent ;  he  signs  bills  and  promissoiT 
notes ;  he  seeks  the  assistance  of  dealers  and  money  lenders ;  and  all  the  while  he  is 
letting  down  the  condition  of  the  land  he  farms.  I  have  mentioned  these  matters 
believing  them  to  be  necessary  towards  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  figures  contained 
in  the  particulars  of  rent  and  reductions  given  in  Appendix  B.  Two  neighbouring 
farms  may  be  vacated  on  the  same  day,  and  in  order  to  secure  new  tenants  the  landlord 
may  find  it  necessary  to  accept  new  rents  of  widely  different  dimensions.  Here  is  a  case 
in  point.  Two  good  farms,  X  and  T,  in  Bedford  county,  and  marching  with  one  another, 
were  let  at  the  same  acreable  rent,  27«.  6(i.,  12  or  13  years  ago.  The  tenant  of  X 
had  capital,  industry,  application,  and  good  judgment.  He  kept  his  land  in  first 
class  order  all  through  (I  walked  over  the  whole  farm).  The  tenant  of  T  ruined 
himself  and  damaged  his  farm.  He  left,  and  last  year  the  farm  was  relet  at  10«.  per 
acre  below  the  rent  paid  for  X.  I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  found  a  single  upland 
estate,  where  corn-growing  formed  the  predominating  industry,  which  I  visited,  the 
records  of  which  would,  if  examined,  fail  to  tell  many  a  story  of  this  protracted 
ruination  of  tenants.  And  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  of  those  who  still  remain 
as  the  renmant  of  the  old  stock  of  farmers,  a  very  large  proportion  have  done  so, 
because  they  had  some  private  means  to  fall  back  upon.  During  the  inquiry  into 
agricultural  distress  held  in  1836,  it  was  stated  by  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  rent  was  being  paid  not  out  of  prolite  but  out  of  capital,  and  that 
farmers  were  getting  worse  each  year.  The  evidence  given  to  me  in  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  (and  I  think  it  is  thoroughly  supported  by  the 
balance  sheets  from  farmers),  all  points  to  a  repetition  of  that  feature  of  depression 
from  1879  to  1894.  There  has  either  been  a  melting  away  of  the  working  capital 
represented  by  live  stock,  accompanied  by  increasing  indebtedness  to  tradesmen, 
dependence  on  dealers,  and  all  round  deterioration  in  farming,  and  ultimately 
resulting  in  bankruptcy  or  abandonment,  or  the  private  banking  account  and  invest- 
ments have  been  drawn  upon  to  meet  liabilities.  My  note  books  are  full  of 
testimony  to  the  number  of  tenants  who  have  given  up  after  fighting  along  **  from 
hand  to  mouth  "  for  several  years,  and  many  of  my  witnesses  describe  their  present 
position  in  the  same  words. 

33.  It  is  right  that  the  Commissioners  should  hear  the  evidence  of  others  who, 
although  not  actually  farmers  themselves,  are,  nevertheless,  in  constant  touch  with 
them.     A  very  large  cake  and  manure  merchant  writes  under  date  June  15,  1894 : — 

*'When  I  commenced  business  in  1876,  if  credit  was  wanted,  I  gave  it  to 
fanners  with  hardly  an  exception,  but  then  payments  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  more  prompt  and  a  bad  debt  was  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  After 
the  disastrous  harvest  of  1879,  it  became  quite  apparent  to  me  that  a  large 
proportion  of  farmers  were  in  a  much  lower  financial  position  than  they  had 
been  before.  This  I  could  tell,  as  money  came  in  so  very  slowly. 
"  I  now  commenced  to  make  bad  debts,  and  to  avoid  as  many  as  possible, 
determined  to  reduce  the  credit  I  was  giving  to  farmers,  in  every  case  where  I 
considered  that  it  was  attended  with  risk.  I  have  conducted  my  business 
strictly  on  these  lines  since  1879  to  the  present  time ;  in  fact,  1  think  I  can  say 
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*'  that  each  year  up  to  present  date,  I  have  been  more  cauiiuas  in  giving  credit, 
*'  Notwithstanding  this,  bad  debts  have  been  made  in  each  year  on  an  average  of 
**  100/.  to  160/. ;  my  worst  year  in  this  respect  has  been  the  last  (1893),  baa  debtft 
"  to  the  amount  of  350/.  having  been  made.  This  increase  in  last  year's  amount  is 
"  no  doubt  the  results  of  the  cusastrous  harvest  of  1893,  when  a  large  proportion 
*'  of  my  farmer  customers  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  produce  to  sell  at  all. 

"  My  book  debts  now  with  farmers  and  landowners  are  10,000/.,  considerably 
"  more  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  I  am  afraid  that  very  many  are 
"  doubtful  debts. 

•*  Should  the  coming  harvest  be  good,  it  may  possibly  enable  more  of  my 
"  customers  to  meet  their  accounts,  but  in  any  case  I  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
**  credit  I  gave  by  a  third  in  the  next  three  months.  In  doing  this  many  accounts 
"  will  have  to  be  closed,  but  giving  credit  to  farmers  is  now  far  too  risky. 

"  The  clay  land  farmers  appear  to  have  suffered  the  most  through  the  last 
"  10  years'  depression,  and  it  is  with  this  class  of  farmers  that  considerably  the 
**  lai^er  proportion  of  bad  debts  have  been  made.  Where  land  is  good  and  well 
**  farmed,  jomtly  with  market  gardening,  in  a  few  cases  farmers  have  managed  to 
**  make  it  pay.'* 

I  have  similar  evidence  from  a  gertleman  largely  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  »Siateineiit  by 
machinery,  engineering,  steam  cultivating,  and  threshing  business.  His  statements  *^^^^"^- 
were  to  the  following  effect.  Brfore  the  depression  his  engines  and  tackle  were  in  *'"" 
constant  employment,  and  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  his  stock  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  demand.  Money  came  in  with  regularity,  and  he  made  no  bad 
debts.  Since  1879,  a  great  change  has  come  over  his  business.  Not  only  has  his 
business  greatly  fallen  off,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  money  in.  Bad  debts  have 
increased  year  after  year.  The  outstanding  bills  at  Christmas  1893,  amounted  to 
6,448/.  17s.  lid.  Of  this  1,693/.  17s.  lid.  was  paid.  Of  the  balance,  4,755/.,  a 
portion  has  been  paid,  but  of  what  is  still  over  a  large  proportion  he  looks  upon  as 
nopelessly  lost.  This  witness  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  his  business  lay  in  a 
district  "  once  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  nicest  parts  for  farming  in-  the  county,'*  and 
he  related  how  sons  have  succeeded  fathers  and  soon  were  compelled  to  leave  owing 
to  the  bad  times. 

34.  The  depression  of  agriculture  since  1880  appears  to  liave  fellen  with  singular  force  The  con- 
upon  two  classes,  neither  of  whom  I  have  up  till  now  referred  to,  viz.,  snaall  owners  sequences 
and  clergymen  with  rfebe  fismns.  ^^^^^f^^" 

In  many  parts  of  wese  three  counties  the  yeoman  has  given  place  to  the  mortgagee,  f^S^. 
while  no  small  portion  of  the  land,  which  has  passed  entirely  out  of  arable  cultivation, . 
is  glebe  land. 

The  glebe  farms  at  W and  R in  Bedford  are  quite  fair  specimens  of  in  Bedford, 

the  clergyman's  lot  on  heavy  clay  soil.    The  rent  of  the  former  was  in  1875,  661/., 
including  interest  on  draining,  41/. ;  in  1893, 252/.  15^.,  draining  interest  having  lapsed. 

I  walked  over  this  farm,  and  can  only  describe  its  present  condition  as  pitiable. 
Farmhouse  and  buildings  in  dilapidation.  The  land,  timibled  down  to  grass  these 
many  years.  Brambles  and  thorns  growing  all  over  some  of  the  fields.  Pences 
unheeded.  One  field  (let  away)  was  under  mixed  crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  neither  of 
which  would  pay  for  the  sowing  and  harvesting.  The  rector  could  not  and  cannot  find 
money  to  restore  the  buildings,  and  I  asked  myself  what  will  the  diocesan  valuer  say 

when  he  is  called  to  value  the  dilapidations.    The  rent  of  R glebe,  79  acres 

and  cottages,  was  in  1880  220/.     Some  of  it  has  tumbled  down  to  grass,  and  the  present 
rent  for  the  lot  is  80/. 

36.  In  Huntingdon  several  glebe  farms  have  passed  out  of  arable  cultivation.     A  In  Hnnting- 
rectory  ferm  of  400  acres.    Rent  up  to  1878,  600/.    Tenant  left,  and  it  was  divided  ^Jo^- 
into  three.  A,  B,  and  C. 

£ 
Subsequent  rent  of  A. — ^110  acres,  poor  grass,  let        for  -  -    50 

„  „        B. — 236  acres,  tumbled  down,  let    „    -  -        -    75 

„  „        C. —  54  acres,  in  rector's  hands,  old  pasture  -    70 

£195 

A  charge  for  improvements  of  over  100/.  a  year  is  due  by.B.,  and  to  pay  arrears 
of  interest  30  acres  were  sold  three  years  ago.  There  are  still  12  years'  charges  to  run, 
and  before  they  expire  it  is  feared  the  whole  236  acres  will  be  sold.     About  20  years 
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MP  thi^  land  was  worth  26  yeaia^'  j^\urehai^  oa  the  flSWtal  of  ZOs^.qxaII^^Q^  per  acre. 
;lFwa8  recently  valued  at ,9/.^  •*  if  any  map  cpuld  heiound  to  pay- if  '  T^bttildings 
are  falling  down.  .  -  v  / 

Reported 

want  of  36.  Erom  Northampton  we  hear  very  much  the  same  story  of  glehe  farms.    Many  of 

judguwt       them  have  been  thrown  up  in  a  bad  sta^e  and  either  been  re-let  at  very  low  rents, 
owners.    *^  sometimes  at  no  rent  for  a  year  or  two  for  the  arable  portion,  while  others  have  been 
taken  in  hand  and  are  now  being  farmed  by  the  clergymen  themselves. 

37.  The  exceptional  misfortimes  of  some  glebe  owners  were  by  many  well-informed 
and  fSEdr-minded  witnesses  attributed  to  their  own  ignorance  of  business  and  rack-renting 

Sroclivities.    It  was  said  that,  being  lifeowners  only,  they  oftentimea  seem  to  have 
etermined  on  refusing  to  grant  reductions,  and  passed  over  the  offer  of  a  good  old 
tenant  to  grasp  at  a  bigger  bid  from  a  total  stranger.     By  so  doing  they  had  taken  in 
scheming  adventurers,  men  of  straw,  who  soon  damaged  the  land  by  bad  farming  to 
such  an  extent  that  on  their  departure  (seldom  long  delayed),  no  person  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.   This  has  proved  a  fatal  policy  wherever  pursued.  If  the  history 
^  .        a   ^^  agriculture  since  1880  proves  one  thing  above  another,  it  is  that  the  landlord  who 
go^g'dT^e    ^  stuck  to  his  good  old  tenant,  helping  him  by  every  means  in  his  power,  be  it  by 
uninitiated,    reductions  or  remissions  of  rent,  or  making  new  buildings  and  draining  his  land — ^he  is 
the  man  that  has  suffered  least.    Whereas  he  who  has  pursued  the  opposite  policy 
has  been  sowing  with  the  wind  only  to  reap  with  the  whirlwind. 

Departure  of 

confidence.        38.  But  the  novelties  of  our  retrospection  are  not  yet  exhausted.  During  the  earlier 

years  of  depression,  many  farms  were  hired  by  persons  who  had  been  previously  in 

trade  of  some  other  «ort.    Pew  of  them  remain  to-day.    Either  ruin  or  disgust  di^ve 

them  from  agriculture.    Most  of  them  came  with  capital,  and  left  without  it. 

39»  Long  leases  never  did  obtain  great  popularity  in  this  district,  but  before  the 
depression,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  its  infancy,  some  tenants  preferred  to  take,  and 
landlords  were  willing  to  give,  leases  of  7  or  14  years.  I  heard  of  only  one  ca^e  of  a 
lease  signed  under  ordinary  circumatcmces  since  1884i.  With  the  continuance  of  depres- 
sion, confidence  appears  to  have  left  the  ranks  of  agriculture.  Landlords  wouJ.d  raiher 
not  give  long  leases  at  the  then  low  rent  of  land,  and  tenants  would  rather  not  bind 
themselves  in  the  then  disheartening  condition  of  agriculture.  Another  strange  feature 
of  the  continued  bad  times  rather  takes  one  aback.  I  met  five  farmers  who.  had 
formerly  kept  fully  detailed  farming  accounts,  but  within  the:  last  few  years  had  given 
them  up  in  disgust,  finding  that  they  were  losing  money  yeasr  after  year. 

^.^■*  ^5*^:  40.  In  the  Pens,  stirring  events  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  since  1880.  My 
^8,  ^^  ^  ^^^  Mends  spoke  of  the  influx  of  people  from  towns  looking  for  farms  20  or  25  years 
ago,  and  the  rise  of  rent  that  the  extra  demand  creat^,  but  there  sepms  .to,  have 
been  no  foieign  invasion  of  late  years.  During  the  wet  years.  Pen  farmers  passed 
through  trjring  times.  Their  crops  were  destroyed,  their  harvests  expensive  and 
tedious,  their  fields  flooded  betimes,  and  their  potatoes  occasi^onally  much  blighted. 
But  with  the  change  of  seasons  from  wet  to  dry,  the  Pen  farmer  has  reaped  abimdant 
crops  and  escaped  many  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  the  occupier  of  strong 
obdurate  clay.  When  describing  the  events  of  the  past  14  years,  a  Penman  said,  '^  We 
"  haven't  had  so  much  excitement  down  here  as  they  bad  o^  the  high  lands,'*  by 
which  he  meant  there  had  been  fewer  changes  and  fewer  collapses.  "  By  ploughing 
"  an  inch  deeper  every  now  and  then,  we  get  virgin  soil."  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  high  land  farmer  ploughs  "  an  inch  deeper, '  he  brings  up  clay  of  the  worst 
description, 
fine  ^mM  With  reference  to  the  history  of  agriculture  on  the  fine  •  grass  landa  of  Northampton, 

lands  of  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  observed.  The  ravages  of  liver  rot  wiped  out  some  tenants 
NortliantB.  and  maimed  others  to  an  extent  from  which  they  never  recovered*  The  fcdl  in  the 
price  of  beef,  mutton,  and  wool,  and  the  disproportionate  rise  in  the  price  of  stores, 
combined  to  damage  the  a£Eairs  of  pastoral  farmers  in  general,  but  the  narrow  compass 
of  the  labour  bill  and  the  less  risky  system  of  farming  pursued,  saved  them  from  over- 
whelming losses  such  as  befell  purely  arable  farmers.  Moreover,  during  the  five 
years  following  upon  1879,  very  great  improvements  were  eflfected  by  landlands,  who 
drained  the  pastures  at  all  subject  to  rot.  This,  no  doubt,  encouraged  even  those  whose 
flocks  had  been  decimated  or  dispersed,  and  it  certainly  prevented  many  old  tenants 
from  giving  up.  On  Lord  Spencer's  Northampton  estate  aldnfe,  over  17,000?.  has  been 
spent  on  draining,  free  of  interest  to  the  tenants,  and  nearly  all  sincSe  1879/  {See 
App.  B.  VIII.— 5.) 
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III.— This  Year  1893. 


41.  In  a  previous  paragraph  (par.  20-1)  I  have  referred  to  the  eccentricities  of  rainfall  The  cod. 
during  1893  in  so  far  as  the  corn  crop  was  concerned.    A  thorough  examination  of  the  ^"f  "^^**  ^^ 
information  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  three  counties  will  be  of  service  in  showing  ggagon  of 
how  very  partial  were  the  simimer  showers  and  how  very  disastrous  the  drought  must  i893 
have  been.    Taking  my  notes  in  the  order  they  were  written,  we  lind : — 

Bedfordshire. 

1.  ^*  The  terrible  consequences  of  1893  must  come  out  soon.** 

2.  Wheat,  16  per  cent,  below  average. 
Oats,  40  per  cent.         >>  » 
Hay,  failure. 

Turnips,  20  per  cent.    „  „ 

Barley,  26  per  cent.      „  „ 

Peas,  33  per  cent.  „  „ 

Straw,  66  per  cent.       „  „ 

Mangel,  22  per  cent.    „  „ 

Note. — ^This  is  a  first-class  turnip  and  barley  farm. 

8,  Turnips  and  swedes,  66  per  cent,  below  average. 
Mangel,  55  per  cent.  „  „ 

Hay,  85  per  cent.  „  „ 

Straw,  50  per  cent.  „  „ 

4.  A  dairy  farmer  says,  "  Last  year  was  something  frightful ;  we  kept  our  cows  in 
*•  milk  simply  by  hand-feeding." 

5.  Mixed  farm.  Dairy,  stock-breeding,  and  feeding  and  corn-growing.  **  Last  year 
**  farmers  were  hit  about  1/.  per  acre."  "  From  middle  of  summer  to  Christmas  a  great 
*'  number  of  calves  were  blocked  (i.^.,  sold  and  killed),  the  consequence  will  be  a  further 
**  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  stores." 

6.  Light  land.  *'  In  1893  we  had  no  haymaking,  no  clover  mowing,  and  very  little 
''  harvest." 

7.  '*  Off  31  acres  had  not  six  loads  of  bay.  Mangel  a  half  crop.  Swedes  and 
'^  turnips  no  lai^r  than  potatoes."  ''  On  my  farm,  two-thirds  arable,  the  labour  bill 
'^  exceeded  the  value  of  com  sold.     Only  tail  and  horse  com  consumed  at  home." 

8.  ''  Cattle  and  sheep  bought  in  1892  paid  nothing  for  the  grass  they  ate  in  1893. 
l^e  did  not  keep  two-thirds  of  the  usual  quantity  of  cattle.  The  effects  of  last  year 
are  severely  felt  financially,  but  it  was  highly  favourable  to  the  working  of  strong 
land.'' 

9.  An  excellent  farm  well  farmed  by  the  owner.  "  1892  and  1893  have  been  my 
**  worst  years.  Last  year  laid  up  100  acres  for  hay  and  got  about  two  cwts.  per  acre 
^*  off  a  small  portion.  Had  to  break  in  on  the  rest  to  keep  my  stock.  Estimate  my 
**  loss  from  hay  alone  at  500/. ;  wheat  was  about  50  per  cent,  below  average.  Barley 
**  threshed  2  qrs.  per  acre.  Oats  2  to  3  qrs.  Seeds  all  failed  and  were  ploughed 
**  up.  Some  barley  sown  with  Italian  rye  grass  was  so  bad  the  crop  was  eaten 
**  off  with  sheep.  Mangel  a  fair  crop  in  this  district.  Turnips  and  swedes  50  per  cent. 
•*  below  average.     Stock  did  not  pay  either  for  wintering  or  summering." 

10.  A  Scotchman  says,  "  Last  year  was  quite  a  calamity."    . 

11.  A  strong  clay  farm.  **  In  1879  we  made  7«.  a  bushel  on  all  our  wheat  and 
**  40^.  per  qr.  for  barley.  In  1893  we  had  neither  crop  nor  price.  But  whereas  1879 
'^  did  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  to  the  land,  1893  has  been  of  great  benefit. 
*'  The  strongest  clay  works  very  finely  now.  My  clay  soil  is  very  wet.  The  drains 
**  were  put  in  4  feet  deep  and  are  of  little  value." 

12.  A  farm  partly  market-gardening  and  potato-growing.  **  For  corn  1892  was  bad. 
"  For  vegetables  it  was  fairly  good.  Last  year  was  bad  all  round.  For  stock- 
'*  beasts  bought  in  Spring  1893  and  sold  Michaelmas  1893  left  nothing  for  their  keep. 
"  Those  bought  Michaelmas  1893  sold  well  in  Spring  1894.'' 

13.  A  land  agent  and  farmer  near  Biggleswade.  **  The  last  two  years  have  been  very 
"  trying,  especially  on  cold  clays.*' 

14.  A  large  farm,  chiefly  three-horse  land.  "  Last  year  the  com  did  not  meet  the 
**  labour  bill;  wheat  yieWed  about  3  qrs.  per  acre;  barley  2|  qrs.;  beans  l^J  qrs.; 
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•'  oats  4i  qrsj  hay,  hardly  any;  roots  better  than  in  other  counties/  Last  year  my 
**  loss  was  1/.  per  acre  all  over  the  farm/' 

SuntvngdonsMre. 

1.  High  land.  ^^  Last  year  grass  land  suffered  more  than  com.  Our  com  turned 
'*  out  better  than  in  1892.  Stock  in  1893  actually  lost  a  year.  Cattle  sold  for  1/.  less 
"  than  the  input  price  except  when  fed  on  artificial  food,  and  then  the  cost  of  food 
^'  exceeded  the  rise  in  value.  Those  bought  Michaelmas  1893  have  done  well,  in  many 
"  cases  doubling  themselves." 

2.  Arable  land  by  the  Ouse.  "Last  year  wheat  under  1^  qr.  per  acre  sold  at 
"  276.  M.  per  qr..  Barley  realised  64«.  IQd.  per  acre.  Oats,  practically  a  failure. 
•'  Stock  bought  in  Autumn  1892  lost  a  lot  of  money ;  those  bought  in  November  1898 
•*  have  done  well,  rather  more  than  toppled  over.'* 

3.  "  Last  year  was  a  shocking  season." 

6.  A  Fen  farm — superior  quality.  "1892  was  a  very  bad  year.  Didn't  grow 
"  enough  wheat  on  120  acres  to  pay  the  rent.  1893  was  a  grand  year.  We  sold  so 
"  much  and  got  such  prices  for  hay  and  straw.'* 

6.  A  farmer  of  Fen  land  (inferior)  and  strong  high  land  says,  "  In  1892-3  I  lost 
about  900Z.  on  500  acres." 

7.  A  farmer  on  the  borders  of  the  Fien.  "  Last  year  the  Fen  farmers  grew  good 
"  root  crops  when  nobody  else  had  any,  and  they  got  great  prices." 

8*  The  fruit  growers  at  Colne.    "  Last  year  fruit  farmers  lost  very  heavily." 

Northamptonshire. 

1.  "  Last  year  was  about  the  worst  we  ever  knew,  and  1892  was  very  little  better.*' 

2.  "  1893  seems  to  have  brought  back  the  feeding  quality  of  the  pasture  land,  and 
beasts  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  this  year." 

3.  Three-horse  land.  "  Last  year  was  my  worst.  Wheat  4^  qrs. ;  barley  3  qrs. ; 
"  oats  4f^  qrs. ;  beans  and  peas  under  3  qrs." 

4.  Towcester  division.  "  Last  year  we  had  the  worst  hay  crop  on  record.  Wheat 
"  25  per  cent,  below  average.  Barley  when  well  and  early  got  in  was  average,  but 
"  late  sowings  were  almost  useless.  Oats  same  as  barley.  Mangel  not  up  to  average. 
"  Swedes  very  good.  Grazing  cattle  left  a  fair  profit.  Beasts  bought  in  Autumn  1892 
"  lost  heavily." 

5.  *'  Last  year — ^1893 — ^those  who  could  not  winter  their  tegs  literally  gave  them 
away.  Cattle  were  sold  as  yearliugs  for  50«.  to  70«.  which  cost  that  as  calves.  Those 
vrho  could  keep  on  got  fair  prices.'* 

6.  "  Last  year  we  had  neither  quantity  nor  quality  of  com.  My  crop  averaged  3 
qrs.  per  acre  all  over." 

7.  "  Last  year  my  wheat  averaged  below  3  qrs. ;  barley  5  ;  another  field  3^ ;  oats  6. 
Last  Michaelmas  we  sold  10  steers  over  two  years  old  at  bl.  apiece.  At  the  same 
time  a  dealer  sold  76  lambs  at  23^.  Qd.  Last  month  he  bought  them  back  at  more 
than  double  the  money." 

8.  "  Since  1879  there  have  been  five  very  bad  years.  Last  year  was  the  worst  of 
all.     We  had  no  hay." 

9.  Cold  clay  soil.  "  Last  yeai*  was  the  worst  I  ever  knew.  On  one  piece  of  fallow 
*•  with  two  years'  rents,  &c.,  the  wheat  did  not  make  more  than  1  qr.  per  acre.     We 

**  sold  our  cattle  for  next  to  nothing." 

10.  A  farmer  on  the  Castor  and  Ailsworth  open  fields.  "  I  lost  more  money  last 
*•  year  than  I  made  in  any  ten.  On  our  gravel  land  barley  gave  no  more  than  1^  qr. 
**  per  acre." 

11.  A  pastoral  farm.    **  I  lost  800?.,  or  11.  per  acre  last  year,  and  the  same  in  1892/* 

12.  A  very  large  farmer ;  two-thirds  grass.    "  I  lost  between  300i.  and  400/.  last  year." 

13.  "  Last  year  was  my  worst ;  I  lost  money.     Both  1892  and  1891  were  bad  ones." 

14.  *•  1889  was  a  cold  wet  season  with  us,  and  the  com  crop  mildewed.  1892  was 
the  same ;  but  last  year  was  one  of  burning  drought." 
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15,  A  well-known  farmer  of  great  experience  says,  *^  Our  worst  years  have  been 
**  1879, 1889  and  1893." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  both  agents  and' farmers  that  kst  year  grazing  and  dairy  fanners 
bad  suffered  as  heavily,  if  not  more  heavily,  than  com  growers.  Those  dairy  men  who 
had  contracts  for  milk  were  forced  to  buy  artificial  food  to  an  extent  beyond  all  parallel, 
and  to  sell  their  calves  often  for  28.  6d.  a  head.  SuflBcient  proof  was  given  to  show 
that,  taking  these  three  counties  as  a  whole  but  excluding  the  Fens  afnd  market- 
gardening  districts,  the  loss  to  farmers  would  average  between  15«.  and  20«.  per  acre. 
{See  Appendix  C.  XV.)  Een  farmers  on  the  contrary  made  money  from  their  sales 
of  potatoes,  which  were  a  splendid  crop,  and  hay  and  straw,  which  made  long  prices. 

IV.— The  Year  1894. 

42.  The  country  and  crops  at  the  commencement  of  my  visit  had  a  most  promising  Damage  by 
ai)peai'ance.  On  poor  clay  soil  in  bad  order  the  wheat  was  perhaps  below  average,  but  J"^7  ^^^^^ 
on  well  farmed  land  all  corn  looked  well.  Some  injury  was  caused  by  a  frost  in 
June,  but  favourable  weather  following,  lost  ground  was  made  up.  BeaSns,  both  winter 
and  spring,  were  magnificent,  in  many  cases  too  thick  and  strawy.  Fallows  were  in 
excellent  order,  the  benefit  derived  from  the  dry  summer  of  1893  being  strongly  in 
evidence.  Roots  had  some  diflElculties  to  contend  with  at  first,  but  they  gathered 
themselves  nicely,  and  were  growing  apace  before  I  left.  Hay  was  damaged  by  the 
wet  weather.  The  heavy  rains  in  July  lodged  all  heavy  corn  crops  in  Northampton, 
and  doubtless  elsewhere,  and  from  letters  received  subsequently,  I  fear  the  harvest  was 
costly  and  the  sample  much  damaged.  Straw  will  be  very  plentiful  this  winter,  and 
seeds,  unless  injured  by  lodged  corn,  are  a  good  plant.     See  also  para.  255. 

v.— -System  of  Tenure. 

'1j3.  Leases  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.     I  only  heard  of  one  case  of  a  lease ;  it  Yearlj 
Mas  in  Huntingdon  and  was  taken  last  year  for  a  term  of  seven  years.    Year  to  year  agreemenu 
tenure  "  determinable  by  twelve  calendar  months'  notice  in  writing  expiring  with  a  ^'"°^^°* 
**  year  of  tenancy,  given  by  either  one  party  or  the  other"  is  customary  throughout 
t!ic  three  counties.     Six  months'  notices,  however,  are  not  unknown. 

44.  On  two  large  estates,  one  in  Hants  the  other  in  Northants,  no  form  of  agreement  Sometimes 
whatsoever  is  in  use,  and  the  tenants  sit  "  without  a  scrap  of  writing."     In  the  Fens,  no  agree- 

"  wc  have  no  agreement ;  we  crop  and  sell  as  suits  us  best."  ™^°^  **  *^^* 

45.  In  these  cases  farms  are  held  subject  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  Tenant- 
in  Huntingdon  is  as  follows : —  ^^V^° 

**  The  tenant  is  entitled  to  payment  for  acts  of  cultivation,  *  browse,'  or  con- 
suming value  of  hay,  straw,  and  roots,  labour  on  manure,  young  seeds  and  labour 
of  sowmg  on  spring  corn.  Outgoing  tenant  threshes  and  markets  his  waygoing 
crop,  having  possession  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  buildings  till  Ladyday 
following. 

Consuming  value  of  straw     •  -  -  -     5«.  to  15«.  per  acre. 

„  „         hay  ....    frds  of  market  value. 

„  „         mangel  -  -  -  -    6«.  to  8«.  per  ton. 

„  „  swedes  and  rabi     -  -        -     5*.  to  Ss.        „ 

„  „  white  turnips     -  -  -    3«.  to  58.        „ 

46.  Although  estate  agreements  frequently  differ  in  minor  points  and  to  a  large  Leading 
extent  in  phraseology,  still  a  strong  similarity  pervades  them  all.  features  of 

Tho  tenant  is  to  reside  in  the  house.  He  must  not  assign  or  sub-let  any  portion  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
tho  land.  In  some  cases  he  must  not  dispose  of  any  growing  grass  nor  let  it  for  ™^'^**' 
feeding  purposes  without  written  consent.  He  must  not  break  up  without  consent 
any  pasture  or  meadow  land.  He  must  preserve  all  trees,  &c.  He  must  plant  fresh 
orchard  and  fruit  trees  in  lieu  of  those  dying  or  becoming  decayed.  He  must  preserve 
the  winged  game  in  and  about  the  holding  for  the  landlord,  and  prosecute  trespassers 
when  required. 

47.  The    landlord    in    some    cases    imdertakes  to  keep  in  repair  all  roofs  and  Repairs, 
external  walls  together  with  doors  and  windows,  also  paint  all  external  wood  cr  iron- 
work when  necessary.    On  other  estates    tho   tenant  contracts  to  do  repairs,   the 
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landlord  providing  the  rough  naaterials.     If  required  the  tenant  finds  without  payment 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  wheat  straw  for  thatching  roofs  of  cotta,ge8  or  buildings. 

Reference  to  48.  As  to  the  cropping  clauses  and  such  as  arc  connected  with  the  consumption  of 
Appendix  for  crops  on  the  farm,  the  treatment  of  the  manure  made  upon  the  farm,  the  mowing  of  grass 
S^^ro^^  land,  the  folding  on  the  land,  the  condition  in  which  the  farm  shall  be  left,  and  the 
andgenerd  general  treatment,  cultivation,  and  management  of  the  farm,  the  contracts  are  some- 
management  what  similar,*  but  as  some  are  wider  and  more  distinct  in  their  scope  and  language 
claoBes.  than  others,  I  have  made  several  extracts  from  estate  agreements.  These  will  be 
found  at  Appendix  A.  TI. 

Also  for  49.  At  Appendix  A.  III.  extracts  from  estate  agreements  showing  the  compensation 

particulars  of  and  schedule  of  allowances  deemed  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  are  given.  It  will  be  seen 
compeiwa-  ^yy  perusal  of  these  schedules  that  the  scale  of  compensation  is  not  always  the  same.  In 
tenant  right  ^^®  *^^®'  ^^-  ^>  ^^  mention  is  made  of  compensation  for  artificial  manures  (even 
hy  agree-  Undissolved  bones).  A  difference  also  occurs  in  the  manner  of  estimating  compensa- 
ment.  tion  for  manure  arising  from  the  consumption  of  artificial  food. 

Old-  50.  Many  of  the  forms  of  agreement  still  in  use  are  of  ancient  origin,  and  abound  with 

fashioned       restrictions  and  restrictive  clauses  as  regards  cropping  and  sales,  no  longer  adhered  to. 

forms  of        The  absurdity  of  continuing  the  use  of  old-fashioned  documents  lias  of  late  forced 

sd[fcom°*      itself  home  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the  largest  agents,  and  at  least  two  estates  are  at 

mon.  present  remodelling  their  agreements  with  the  view  of  simphfying  their  terms,  and 

bringing  them  into  keeping  with  the  times.     Within  the  lines  of  the  following  letter 

the  Commissioners  will  find  the  real  conditions,  subject  to  which  much  of  the  land 

of  these  three  counties  is  now  held.     The  cropping  clause  is  simple.     It  virtually 

prohibits  more  than  two  consecutive  crops  unless  very  liberal  farming  is  pursued,  for 

to  farm  otherwise  would  not  be  "  good  jind  husbandlike  farming."  It  brings  the  farm 

so  let  under  both  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  and  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  it 

provides  for  the  submission  of  all  matters  of  dispute  to  a  referee  or  referees. 


Simple  form 
now  in  use 
on  an  estate. 


5 1 .  Conditions  of  Letting. 

Deab  Sir,  12th  April  1892. 

I  AM  duly  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  note  that  you  are 
prepared  to  take  the  farm  at  Michaelmas  next  on  the  following  terms  and  conditions, 
which  are  those  prevailing  on Estate  : — 

The  tenancy  to  commence  on  the  11th  day  of  October  1892. 

The  rent  to  be  I.,  or         an  acre. 

The  right  of  shooting  is  reserved  to  the  landlord  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  tenant  under  the  Ground  Game  Act,  1880. 

The  landlord  also  reserves  to  himself  and  his  agent  fuU  liberty  to  enter  into  and 
upon  to  examine  the  state  and  condition  of  the  messuage,  homestead,  land,  and 
premises  at  all  times. 

The  landlord  agrees — 

(1.)  To   pay  or  allow  the  land    tax,   landlords'  property  tax,  tithe  rentcharge, 

and  the  Nene  Valley  tax,  if  any. 
(2.)  To  put  the  farmhouse  and  buildings  into  good  tenantable  repair  and  Condition, 

and  to  keep  the  outside  of  such  farmhouse  and  buildings  in  good  repair  and 

condition  during  the  tenancy. 

The  tenant  agrees  with  the  landlord — 

(1.)  On  entering  the  said  farm  to  pay  the  landlord  or  outgoing  tenant  for  all  acts  of 
husbandry,  tillage,  crops  and  seeds,  and  for  unexhatisted  manures  and 
feeding  stuff's,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  and  in  like  manner 
it  is  agreed  that  he  (the  tenant)  shall  be  paid  on  quitting,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy. 

(2.)  To  inhabit  the  farmhouse  personally,  and  not  to  assign,  underlet,  or  part  with 
the  possession  of  the  farm,  or  the  keeping  or  cropping  of  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent. 

(3.)  To  keep  and  leave  the  garden,  orchard,  and  shrubs  well  and  sufficiently  stocked 
and  planted. 
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(4.)  To  pay  punctually  the  rents  herein-before  reserved,  and  all  rates,  taxes,  and 
charges,  except  those  mentioned  above,  which  the  landlord  undertakes  to 
discharge. 

(5.)  To  maintain,  paint,  paper,  colour,  whitewash,  &c.,  and  keep  and  leave  in  good 
repair,  order,  and  condition  the  inside  of  the  farmhouse,  and  all  existing  or 
future  erections  or  buildings. 

(6.)  Not  to  lop,  cut,  or  injure  any  of  the  timber  or  other  trees. 

(7.)  To  cultivate  and  occupy  the  farm  in  good  and  husbandlike  manner,  according 
to  the  best  custom  of  the  country. 

(8.)  To  consume  upon  the  land  or  on  the  farm  or  premises  all  the  hay,  straw,  and 
roots  which  may  have  been  grown  upon  the  farm,  unless  the  landlord  shall 
otherwise  consent  in  writing. 

(9.)  At  the  end  of  the  tenancy  to  give  up  peaceable  possession  of  all  the  farm  and 
crops. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  all  other  matters  between  landlord  and  tenant  shall 
1)0  in  accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883,  and  the 
custom  of  the  coimtry. 

That  if  any  question  shall  arise  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  not  provided 
for  under  the  above  heads,  then  in  every  such  case  such  question  shall  be  referred  to 
a  referee  or  referees  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Act,  1883. 

The  tenant  to  sign  one  of  the  agreements  in  use  on estates  when  called  upon 

to  do  so. 

Yours  truly, 


(Signed  by  Agent). 

52.  With  reference  to  freedom  of  cropping  and   restrictions  of   sales,   I   found  Opinions 
unanimity  among  landlords  and  agents,  but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  ^°  ^^' 
tenants.     Although,  on  many  estates,  the  tenant  is  tied  down  by  the  letter  of  his  craping  and 
agreement  not  to  take  more  than  two  consecutive  white   crops,  and   deprived   of  sales, 
complete  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  hay,  straw,  and  roots,  I  have  every  reason  to 

believe  that  the  clauses  restricting  the  tenant  in  such  directions  are  chiefly  preserved 
as  safeguards  to  bo  used  in  extreme  cases  when  a  bad  tenant  deliberately  sets  about 
damaging  liis  farm.  So  long  as  the  tenant  pajs  his  rent,  farms  well,  grows  good  crops, 
keep  his  land  clean,  and  has  his  place  fairly  stocked,  neither  landlord  nor  agent  has  the 
least  disposition  to  interfere  or  stand  in  the  way.  Indiscriminate  cropping  and  removal 
of  liay,  straw,  and  roots  they  would  put  a  stop  to  as  prejudicial  to  the  landlord's  interest, 
but  in  most  cases  the  tenant  has  only  to  satisfy  the  agent  that  he  will  make,  or  is  making, 
an  adequate  return  for  what  is  being  removed,  and  practical  freedom  all  round  is,  I  think, 
given.  It  is  true  that  everywhere  the  tenant  is  bound  down  during  the  last  year  of 
iiis  tenancy ;  he  must  leave  the  farm  as  he  got  it,  imless  otherwise  agreed  to".  But 
long  lists  of  what  a  man  may  or  may  not  do,  such  as  we  have  in  Appendix  A.  II., 
although  terrifying  to  look  at,  really  mean  very  little  now.  They  are  departed  from  so 
frequently,  and  that  without  demur  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  that  one  fails  to  see  the 
object  in  having  them  there  at  all.  The  two  clauses,  7  and  8,  Conditions  of  Letting, 
(par.  51),  state  in  succinct  and  distinct  terms  all  that  is  now  expected  or  asked  of  the 
teniint. 

53.  While  some  tenants  are  altogether  in  favour  of  complete  freedom  in  matters  of  Tenants 
sale  and  cropping,  others,  and  among  them  the  best  farmers  in  the  three  counties,  are  ^^  ^°  ^^ 
opposed  to  an  entire  removal  of  restrictions.     A  large  tenant  farmer  in  Bedford  when  doing  away 
expressing  his  opinion  upon  freedom  of  sales,  liken^  the  gelling  of  straw  and  hay  in  %vith  restric- 
large  quantities  to  **  parting  with  your  front  teeth,'*  and  a  large  proportion  of  my  ^i^^s. 
best  witnesses  thought  that  to  give  entire  freedom  of  this  kind  to  all  farmers  would 

be  playing  into  the  hands  of  adventurers,  who,  in  increasing  numbers,  take  farms  with 
the  express  intention  of  plimdering  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  throwing  them  up, 
only  to  repeat  the  process  on  some  other  estate  where  their  antecedents  are  unknown. 
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Arguments 
against 
abolition  of 
all  restric- 
tions. 


The  danger 
threatening 
the  landlord's 
interest. 


Strong  evi- 
dence from 
farmers  who 
had  suffered 
from  deple- 
tive fanning. 


Large  and 
wealthy 
owners  do 
not  require 
protection,   ' 
small  and 
poor  ones  do. 


54.  The  Commissioners  will  recollect  that  in  a  largo  number  of  cases  farmers 
are  driven  to  sell  hay,  straw,  and  roots  only  when,  owing  to  loss  of  capital, 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  consume  their  crops  at  home.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  In  disposing  of  these  materials,  by  the  home  consumption  of  which  the 
farm  is  maintained  in  condition,  the  tenant  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  double  ruin — 
ruin  to  his  farm  and  ultimate  ruin  to  himself.  In  these  bad  times  there  are  so  many 
arable  farmers  in  narrow  straits,  yet  unwilling  to  surrender  while  the  lamp  of  hope 
holds  on  to  burn,  that  the  advisability  of  universal  freedom  of  sale  and  cropping 
should  be  most  carefully  considered  from  every  point  of  view.  No  branch  of  the 
Inquiry  commanded  more  the  attention  of  my  witnesses  than  the  one  we  are  dealing 
with,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  still  dwelling  upon  it. 

55.  I  was  frequently  told  by  landlords  that  it  had  become  so  difficult  to  get  good 
tenants  for  certain  classes  of  farms,  viz.,  those  chiefly  arable  or  composed  of  strong  land, 
they  were  compelled  in  many  cases  to  take  any  fair  oflFer  and  not  inquire  too  deeply 
into  the  character  of  the  offerer  rather  than  farm  the  land  themselves.  Now 
add  to  this  the  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  the  agent  of  one  of  the  large  estates  in 
the  district,  "  it  has  become  almost  a  question  of  begging  tenants  to  stay,"  and  finally 
observe  that  yearly  tenancies  with  12  months'  notice  to  quit  are  the  custom.  If  to  this 
combination  of  circumstances  we  are  to  add  complete  freedom  of  sale  and  cropping,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  dire  might  be  the  consequences  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
A  farm  comes  in  hand.  To  farm  it  means  the  finding  of  capital  and  a  probable  loss  on 
the  management.  The  agent  lets  it  to  a  new  tenant,  who,  forthwith  being  bound  by  no 
restrictions  of  cropping  or  sale,  may  proceed  to  make  full  use  of  his  liberty.  The 
landlord  dare  not  disturb  him,  for  it  has  become  **  a  question  of  almost  begging  a 
tenant  to  stay.*'  So  long  as  the  rent  is  paid  the  landlord  dare  not  interfere  bcciuse 
if  he  goes  who  will  take  the  place  after  him?  And  this  is  the  inevitable — so  long  as 
it  suits  his  purpose  to  remain,  so  long  as  the  farm  is  able  to  stand  further  destructive 
husbandry  and  yet  leave  a  margin  of  profit,  that  tenant  remains.  But  the  moment 
the  place  is  utterly  exhausted  and  run  down  he  serves  his  notice  to  quit,  and  he  leaves 
it  for  the  owner  to  handle  as  he  thinks  best.  / 

56.  But  the  witnesses  whose  evidence  in  this  connexion  weighed  heaviest  in  my  mind 
were  two  gentlemen  who  were  themselves  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  pre- 
vented by  stress  of  circumstances  from  doing  justice  to  their  farms.  6ne  of  them  was 
quitting  his  farm,  and  he  unhesitatingly  said  that  it  was  not  until  he  started  on 
depletive  farming,  and  began  to  let  his  farm  down,  that  the  full  force  of  misfortune 
fell  upon  him.  His  evidence  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  have  lost  all  my  capital  and 
*'  must  look  out  for  something  else  to  do.  There  are  ever  so  many  men  going  about 
**  ready  to  pick  up  any  well-farmed  land ;  they  farm  it  for  three  or  four  years,  ruin 
"  the  place,  and  then  leave.  Any  law  which  would  encourage  and  reward  good 
'*  farming  and  punish  deterioration  would  be  of  value  to  the  country." 

The  second  had  lost  heavily  from  fluke  among  his  sheep.  The  original  rent  of  his  farm 
was  25«.  per  acre.  Two  years  after  entry  it  was  reduced  to  20«.  Two  years  ago  it 
was  brought  down  to  10*.,  but  "  it  was  really  left  to  the  tenant  to  pay  what  he  could 
afford."  All  arrears  of  rent  were  wiped  out.  "  Since  the  times  went  wrong,  and  I 
*'  lost  my  sheep,  we  have  lost  money  every  year.  If  my  landlord  sold  me  up  for  rent 
**  due  1  would  not  have  a  penny  left."  Summing  up  his  own  position,  the  witness 
said  :  *'  Ever  since  I  lost  my  capital  and  could  not  do  justice  to  my  land  I  have  been 
'•'  going  from  bad  to  worse.  There's  nothing  like  plenty  good  stock  and  plenty  good 
"  muck,  and  I  haven't  had  either  for  years ;  that's  why  I  am  beat" 

57.  I  would  not  have  the  Commissioners  think  that  all  landowners  in  Bedford,  Hun- 
tingdon, and  Northampton  are  at  the  mercy  of  tenants,  whether  they  be  schemers  or 
short  of  working  capital.  Landlords  with  means  behind  them  are  well  able  to  deal 
with  cases  of  this  kind,  for  they  can  carry  on  farming  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
there  are  many  who,  rather  than  stand  by  and  witness  the  ruination  of  their 
property,  would  •  serve  notice  to  quit  at  once.  But  small  owners,  or  such  as  have 
heavy  charges  to  meet  and  shrinking  incomes  to  meet  them  with,  are  in  a  very  different 
position.  Apart  from  the  concerns  of  the  landlord  altogether,  it  can  hardly  be 
that  the  interests  of  British  agriculture  will  be  seived  by  handing  over  to  all 
tenants,  regardless  of  consequences  and  without  any  respect  of  persons  and  circu in- 
stances, fuli  and  unfettered  permission  to  crop  as  they  like  and  sell  as  they  like.  On 
the  contrary,  the  arguments  submitted  to  me  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  farmers  of  this  large  and  impei*tant  agricultural  and  pastoral 
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district,  which  pointed  to  good  farmisg,  liberal  treatment,  the  careful  consumption  of 
the  greater  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  hay  and  straw  on  the  holding,  and  reasonable 
safeguards  to  the  landlord  in  all  these  matters,  as  the  only  true  and  saf^  policy  to 
pursue  for  one  and  for  all,  seem  to  be  best  worthy  of  acceptation. 

58.  Occasions  do  arise  when  hay  and  straw  are  worth  twice  or  even  three  times  their  Occasions 
ordinary  value.     In  1893,  for  example,  hay  went  as  high  as  9/.  per  ton  and  straw  4Z.     It  when  sales 
would  be  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  a  farmer  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  at  such  figures,  ^^  ^^  *°^. , 
and  provided  ho  made  a  proportionate  return  in  the  shape  of  manure,  no  damage  would  be  permitted 
be  done  to  the  landlord's  property.     But  at  the  same  time  the  estate  agent  should  be 
fully  apprised  of  any.  intention  to  sell  over  and  above  the  stipulated  quantity,  and  he 
would  be  an  unreasonable  and  incompetent  persou  who  refused  to  comply  with  a 
tenant's  request  when  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  whereas  the  tenant  would  greatly 
benefit,  the  farm  would  not  sufl^er. 


VI. — Chakoes  op  Tenancy. 

59.  In  all  districts  where  the  soil  is  strong  and  best  suiter!  to  com-growing  there  Numerous 
has  been  a  great  number  of  changes  of  tenancy  since  1880.     The  greater  the  pro-  changes  on 
portion  of  arable  to  pasture  the  greater  appears  to  have  been  the  number.     Taking  stroug  land, 
the  district  already  described  as  cold  clay  in  my  introductory  remarks,  it  may  safely 

be  said  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  tenants  have  entered  since  79 
and  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  departure  of  their  predecessors  was  agricultural  depres- 
sion. I  have  special  reports  from  various  three-  and  fonr-horse  districts,  and  from  them 
it  appears  that  since  1880  many  of  the  farms  have  passed  through  several  hand". 
**  Some  are  still  straggling  on  as  best  they  can,  simply  because  creditors  do  not  press. 
"  Sooner  or  later  they  must  go  to  the  wall."  A  farmer  of  medium  class  land  to  the 
north  of  Bedford  says  :  "  In  this  immediate  district  there  have  been  a  fair  amount  of 
"  changes  during  the  last  few  years.  This  has  taken  place  chiefly  on  the  heavy  clay 
"  soils,  where  wheat  is  the  chief  crop."  The  same  evidence  comes  from  every  witness 
in  the  three  counties.  Even  those  on  light  land  referred  to  the  severity  of  the  depres- 
sion on  the  cold  clays,  and  the  effects  it  had  had  upon  the  old  tenants.  The  Wilden  and 
Colmworth  district  has  been,  I  think,  specially  noted  for  numerous  changes.  "  All 
'*  the  old  neighbours  are  gone,'*  said  a  Wilden  farmer  to  me.  "  Some  men  came  to 
•*  this  district  not  long  ago  and  tried  growing  potatoes,  onions,  and  market  gardening. 
*'  They  came  with  money  and  lost  heavily.  Ultimately  they  gave  it  up.  The  land  lies 
•*  idle  now."  I  coijld  without  difficulty  give  full  particulars  of  many  of  the  men  that 
have  gone  and  why  they  went,  over  some  of  the  worst  spots,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  these  districts  have  been  very  heavily  afflicted  and  thinned  of  old  tenants,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  now  let  at  nominal  rents  to  non-residents. 

60.  The  agent  of  one  large  estate  thought  that  there  had  been  no  unusual  number  of  Not  so  many 
changes  in  the  mixed  soil  farms  under  his  management,  but  he  explained  that  by  on  mixed 


saying  that  many  of  their  tenants  had  private  means.     Moreover  he,  fui'ther  stated  that  *°'*»^"^ 


great 


parish,  where  the  land  is  stiff,  there  is  hardly  a  tenant  left  who  has  been  chsu^c 


s  on 


"  ten  years  there.  Soil  has  far  more  to  do  with  depression  than  size  of  holdings,  the  Cam 
**  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  a  good  farm,  but  a  bad  one  or  one  that  has  been  badly  bridge 
"  farmed  is  unlettable  unless  you  like  to  take  a  nominal  rent  and  any  sort  of  man  as  ^^''*^^*^- 
"  tenant."  Along  the  borders  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridgeshire  the  heavy  clays 
are  either  in  the  hands  of  new  tenants  or  farmed  by  tlie  owners.  "  The  landlords 
"  have  miserably  failed  in  farming  and  now  they  take  any  respectable  offer.  I  know 
**  one  or  two  cases  where  the  new  tenants  have  had  little  or  no  capital.  They  are 
'*  allowed  to  go  no  rather  than  tiiat  the  landlords  should  have  to  take  the  farms  in  hand." 

61.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  mixed  soils  of  Northampton  have  escaped.     One  of  the  in 
most  experienced  fariners  in  the  county  says :  "  I  have  seen  five  tenants  in  one  farm  Northants 
'*  of  wheat  land.     On  the  whole  thei'e  have  been  a  great,  many  changes  in  this  district. 
•*  The  number  of  men  whose  affairs  are  altogether  in  disorder  is  very  distressing.     We 
**  feel  that  anything  that  is  to  be  done  should  be  done  at  one.p/' 

The  country  immediately  to  the  north  of  Wellingborough  is  reported  "nearly  all  to 
*•  have  changed  hands  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  This  maybe  said  of  the  next 
"  parish  as  Avell.  Most  of  the  departures  were  due  to  tht  corsequecces  of  depression. 
•'  Many  failed  and  others  left  because  of  losses.  A  tew  left  to  benefit  themselves. 
•*  As  a  r»ile  rents  had  to  be  reduced  to  secure  new  tenants." 
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62.  A  gentleman  came  from  another  part  of  England  in  1874. 
liim.     '*  I  alone  am  left." 


Six  others  came  with 


Oundle  and 

Wansford 

district. 

Roekingham 
district. 


An  agent's 
report  from 
the  nch 
grazing 
district. 


South 
Northants 
Wolverton 
district. 

Towcester 
district. 


Daventry 
district. 


Northamp- 
ton neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Fens  of 
HuDlingdon. 


District  to 

the  weat  of 

Huntingdon 

town. 

A  parish  by 

the  Ouse  in 

Ilunts-ysad 

evulence. 


63.  Four  well-known  farmers  in  Oundle  and  Wansford  district  agreed  that  the  agri- 
cultural depression  had  greatly  increased  the  numher  of  changes  and  that  for  cold 
clay  a  desirable  tenant  could  no  louger  be  secured. 

64.  In  the  Rockingham  district  "  there  is  much  land  which  the  farmers  have  thrown 
"  aside  and  allowed  to  grow  thistles  or  rubbish.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
**  landlords'  hands.  The  last  tenants  were  ruined,  could  not  stop,  and  gave  it  up. 
"  The  country  is  rapidly  changing  hands.*' 

65.  From  the  fine  grazing  district  the  reports  are — a  land  agent's  notes — **  Since  1879, 
"  and  more  particularly  in  recent  years,  there  have,  of  course,  been  more  changes  of 
''  tenants  than  in  the  good  old  times  ;  still,  considering  the  large  extent  of  the  estates 
'*  there  have  been  far  fewer  changes  than  one  would  have  expected,  and  far  less  than 
**  on  most  estates.  The  reason  of  this  is,  I  feel  sure,  that  tenants  feel  by  leaving 
**  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  know  where  to  go  to  get  more  generous  treatment  or 
"  their  wants  in  building  and  stock  accommodation  generally  more  fully  attended  to. 
"  Tenants  have  failed  on  the  estate  in  recent  years,  generally  those  who  were  farming 
**  with  a  large  proportion  of  borrowed  money,  or  were  short  of  capital  when  the  bad 
"  times  set  in,  or  have  personally  ridden  for  a  fall.  We  have  no  farms  in  hand  in 
**  Northampton."  On  a  neighbouring  estate  there  have  been  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  changes,  a  few  tenants  have  failed  and  some  have  been  advised  to  give  up. 

66.  A  large  land  agent  in  the  south  of  Northampton  reports  that,  since  the 
depression  set  in,  12  or  15  tenants  have  failed  and  had  to  leave.  At  present  '*  I  fear 
there  are  many  in  a  very  "  shaky  condition." 

67.  A  part  of  Towcester  division,  *•  possibly  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of 
**  useful  pasture,  has  escaped  as  well  as  any  district.  There  have  been  no  very  great 
"  number  of  changes  within  the  last  20  years." 

68.  A  farmer  of  cold  clay  near  Daventry  says, "  this  is  the  only  farm  in  the  parish  in 
'*  old  hands.  The  old  tenants  have  gone  into  all  sorts  of  small'  jobs  and  Devonshire 
*'  men  taken  their  place.  All  sorts  of  men  have  come  to  try  farming  here  since  the 
"  depression  began." 

69.  Immediately  north  of  Northampton  "  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  changes 
•'  of  tenants.     Five  on  M.  G.  farm  within  my  recollection." 

70.  From  the  Huntingdon  Fens,  I  learned  that  on  the  superior  soil  there  had  been  no 
unusual  number  of  changes,  but  near  Yaxley,  where  the  peat  is  t6c  deep  and  many  of 
the  holdings  small  "  many  changes  have  taken  place.  The  better  the  soil,  whether  Fen 
"  or  high  land,  the  fewer  the  changes." 

71.  To  the  west  of  Huntingdon  town  there  is  some  useful  soil,  perhaps  inclined  to  clay, 
and  there  I  was  told  there  had  been  many  changes  of  tenants.  "  The  old  tenants  lost 
"  so  much  they  could  not  stay  on.     One  went  bankrupt." 

72.  But  it  is  from  a  more  easterly  locality  by  the  river  Ouse  that  the  greatest  clearance 
seems  to  have  taken  place.  I  take  the  following  statements  from  my  note  book. 
They  were  made  during  an  interview  with  two  gentlemen  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  district,  and  the  farmers  who  had  lived  there  for  many  years. 

**  The  whole  place  has  changed  since  1879.  All  the  old  tenants  have  gone.  Twelve 
of  the  principal  farmers  have  been  partly  or  entirely  ruined  since  1875.  The 
acreage  farmed  by  them  would  represent  quite  three-quartent  if  not  four-fifths  of 
the  parish. 

"  A.  is  now  a  carver  in  a  London  restaurant. 

''  B.  is  a  candidate  for  the  charity  of  the  Benevolent  Society. 

"  C.  Died  of  a  broken  heart,  ruined. 

*'D.  Do.  do. 

''  E.  Dying  now,  ruined. 

"  F.  and  G.  E/cduced  to  poverty.     Now  dead. 

'*  H.  and  I.  Passed  through  bankruptcy.     One  dead.     Neither  were  discharged. 

**  J.  Died  owing  rent. 

"  K.  Died  in  poverty.     Widow  lives  on  charity. 

•*  L.  Has  given  a  bill  of  sale  to  his  landlord. 

'^  M.  Made  a  lot  of  money  in  trade.     Took  a  farm,  was  ruined,  and  hung  himself. 
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'*  All  save  two  were  absolutely  killed  by  agricultural  depression."     This  district  is 
very  liable  to  flood  £Hid  great  ipjury  has  been  suffered  froryi.  this.ci^Mse  ^f  jceceut  years. 

73.  To  classify  for  convenience  the  rather  diversified  evidence  on  the   subject  of  Classification 
changes  of  tSl^^ey —  ^        of  evidence. 

(1.)  In  districts  wholly  composed  of  cold  clay  there  are  few  farmers  now  in  occupa- 
tion who  were  there  before  the  depression.  Patriarchial  tenancies,  i.e.,  those 
descending  from  father  to  son,  have  almost  all  come  to  an  end. 

(2.)  Where  cold  clays  and  mixed  soils  both  occur,  the  number  of  changes  has  been  to 
a  large  extent  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  clay  to  mixed  soil. 

(3.)  On  purely  mixed  soils,  the  number  of  changes  within  the  last  five  or  six  years 
have  been  less  than  from  1879  to  1885,  but  still  greater  than  would  have 
taken  place  had  there  been  no  depression. 

(4.)  On  the  best  grass  farms  or  such  as  are  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  good 
pasture  and  a  little  useful  arable,  no  unusual  number  of  changes,  that  is  to 
say,  not  sufficient  to  excite  attention,  has  taken  place. 

To  each  of  these  statements  exceptions  might  be  made,  and  one  of  these  exceptions 
must  be  brought  under  the  Commissioners*  notice. 

74.  The  agent  of  a  large  estate,  almost  entirely  strong  clay,  stated  that  since  1884  only  Contradic- 
one  tenant  out  of  close  upon  150  had  gone  wrong,  and  only  one  distress  had  been  tbrj  evidence 
levied.     If,  however,  we  go  back  to  1880  we  arrive  at  what  I  think  is  the  explanation  explantttiou^ 
of  the  exceptional  enduring  powers  of  this  tenantry.     *'  Between  1879  and  1881,  a 

*'  great  deal  of  land  came  in  hand ;  about  4,000  acres  at  one  time.  At  Michaelmas 
"  1884,  the  estate  farmed  4,800  acres."  I  have  an  idea  that  were  we  to  take  the  names 
of  the  present  tenants  and  their  history,  not  one-half  of  them  have  been  in  occupation 
over  16  years. 

76.  I  do  not  think  that,  taking  the  three  counties  as  one  district,  many  notices  to  Notices  to 
quit  in  1894  have  been  served.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  were  many  ^"^^  ^"  ^^^'*- 
formers  most  anxious  to  get  out  of  their  farms,  but  prevented  from  taking  the 
necessary  preliminary  step  by  the  low  price  of  live  stoolc  The  small  sum  which 
would  be  realised  by  a  displenishing  sale  deters  them,  because  after  all  debts  and 
dues  were  satisfied,  there  would  in  many  cases  be  Uttle  or  no  residue.  This  is,  I  am 
sure,  true  of  the  needy  but  honest  portion  of  tenants,  albeit  I  think  there  is  also 
considerable  truth  in  what  was  told  me  by  more  than  one  land  agent  with  reference 
to  the  behaviour  of  another  class  of  farmers  not  necessarily  needy  and  not  over 
honest.  They  trade  on  the  depression,  and  to  use  a  common  phrase  *'  serve  notice 
for  a  reduction."  If  on  some  estates  the  tenant  is  at  the  landlord's  mercy  in  the 
matter  of  reductions  or  temporary  abatements  of  rent,  it  is  equally  certain  that  on 
others  the  landlord  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  tenant  when  a  notice  to  quit  for  a  reduc- 
tion has  been  served.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
tenants  for  strong  clay  farms,  and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  12  months  which 
elapse  between  the  service  of  notice  and  the  day  of  quittal,  the  character  of  such  a 
farm  may  be  severely  damaged  and  its  letting  value  seriously  impaired  by  negligent 
management.  Without  doubt  this  fact  is  being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  self-serving 
class  of  men  who  have  descended  on  the  territory  of  perplexed  landlords  like  vultures 
on  the  battle-field. 

76.  And  yet  there  is  another  light  in  which  this  serving  of  notice  to  quit  must  be  Circum- 
viewed.     Agents  are  not  always  innocent  of  the  charge  of  favouritism.  stances 

I  heard  of  cases  where  a  reduction  was  refused  to  one,   yet  granted  to  another  ^nants^^ 
or  where  a  larj^e  reduction  was  given  to  one,  but  a  tsmall  one  to  another,  there  being  gerve  notice 
no  visible  difference  in  the  claims  of  the  respective  appellants.    Tenants  hold  that  for  a  reduc- 
the  agent  has  no  right  to  show  partiality  or  yield  to  the  person  who  may  have  lost  ^^^" 
his  capital  and  let  his  farm  down,  but  to  refuse  similar  terms  or  take  up  an  uncon- 
ciliatory  attitude  when  approached  by  the  tenant  who  has  still  sufficient  capital  and 
a  well-tilled  and  fully  stocked  farm.     It  is  contended  that  under  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  course  for  the  aggrieved  tenant  is  to  serve  a  notice  to  quit  in 
order  if  possible  to  bring  the  agent  to  reason.     The  Commissioners  will   see  that  I 
have  brought  before  them  a  very  awkward  and  I  think  regrettable  consequence  of 
agricultural  depression.     I  shall  recur  to  it  when  treating  of  "  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant,"  a  little  further  on. 
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VII. — Unoccupied  Land  and  Land  in  Owner's  Hand. 

77.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  derelict  or  abandoned  land.  A  large  extent  of  the 
cold  clay  soils  are  let  at  extremely  low  rents  either  as  arable  or  pasture  and  some  run 
down  farms  of  lighter  soil  also  bring  in  very  small  rents,  but  nothing  is  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  A  considerable  acreage  of  tumble  down  or  laid  down  pasture  land  is 
let  annually  by  auction,  and  some  of  it  makes  fair  rents. 

A  500-acre  farm  in  Huntingdon  was  allowed  to  go  to  grass  after  1879.  The  owner, 
after  having  it  in  hand  for  12  years,  decided  upon  letting  it  as  grass  keeping.  In  this 
way  he  has  got  a  net  rent  of  1/.  per  acre,  or  considerably  more  than  he  had  previously 
offered  to  let  it  for. 

I  was  informed  that  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fens  grass  keeping  is  in  great 
demand  and  makes  exceptionally  high,  almost  accommodation,  rents.  The  area  of  land 
drifting  out  of  cultivation  in  certain  districts  was  repeatedly  mentioned  to  me,  and  J 
find  among  my  notes  a  somewhat  disquieting  statement  by  a  large  and  thoroughly 
practical  landlord :  *'  My  neighbour  is  letting  a  lot  of  land  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  I 
"  feel  that  unless  things  mend  I  must  do  so  too.** 

78.  The  acreage  of  land  in  hand  appears  to  have  been  much  greater  during  what  we 
might  call  the  middle  of  the  depression  than  now.  Even  at  present  some  landlords 
are  farming  extensive  tracts,  but  from  1882  to  1887,  the  greater  portion  rj  some  estates 
must  have  been  in  hand.     I  give  a  few  figures  to  prove  this. 

Estate  A  in  1880.  1,000  acres;  1883,  2,300  acres;  1890,900  acres;  1893,  1,950 
acres  ;  acreage  of  estate  about  6,600. 

Estate  B  in  1886,  1,200  acres ;  1894,  450  acres;  acreage  of  estate  about  2,000. 

Estate  C  in  1887,  2,000  acres ;  acreage  of  estate  about  8,000. 

Estate  D  in  1887,  4,000  acres ;  1894,  150  acres  ;  acreage  of  estate  under  5,000. 

Estate  E  between  1879  and  1884,  about  4,000  acres.  In  1884,  4,800  acres ;  1894, 
2,087  acres. 

Estate  F.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  depression  the  whole  estate,  save  two  farms 
has  been  in  hand  ;  want  of  means  have  compelled  the  proprietor  to  let  at  the  best  rent 
he  could  get. 

I  could  have  greatly  added  to  this  list  had  it  not  been  that  several  of  the  estate 
agents  were  new  to  the  district  and  accordingly  unable  to  supply  me  with  exact 
figures.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  I  only  deal  with  estates  which  I  actually 
visited.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  above  lands  in 
hand  were  formerly  let  as  large  occupations.  In  the  first  place  small  farms  do  not 
appear  to  have  existed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  distressed  districts  and  in  the  second 
place  a  farm  under  200  acres  is  easier  let  than  one  of  300  to  400. 

79.  Although  farming  has  not  proved  more  profitable  to  landlords  than  to  tenants, 
I  agree  with  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the  district,  viz.,  that  most  of  the  land  is  in 
wretched  order  when  it  is  taken  up  and  that  it  improves  greatly  under  estate  manage- 
ment. I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  a  few  farms  in  hand,  all  of  which  had  been 
seriously  deteriorated  by  previous  tenants.  There  was  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that 
heavy  outlay  was  required  before  the  places  were  got  into  order,  and  in  all  cases  but 
one  there  was  no  profit  being  made,  still  I  considered  them  in  very  lettable  condition 
save  for  the  fact  that  they  were  all  stifle  three-  and  four-horse  clay  and  accordingly 
avoided  by  desirable  tenants. 

An  example  80.  The  one  exception  will  bear  more  minute  description.  It  measures  877  acres  and 
of  successful  was  formerly  let  as  two.  From  being  three-quarters  arable  and  one-quarter  grass 
it  has  been  converted  into  three-quarters  grass  and  one-quarter  arable.  The  pastures 
ere  many  of  them  from  six  to  nine  years  old.  The  land  nearest  the  buildings  is 
under  cultivation,  and  no  efforts  are  spared  to  grow  maximum  crops  on  a  minimum 
area.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  farm  was  carrying  a  fuU  stock  of  sheep  on  the 
recently  laid  down  fields  and  a  ndxed  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  old  pastures. 
The  changes  in  arable  and  pasture,  and  the  immense  saving  effected  in  the  labour  bill 
by  the  increase  of  grass,  are  distinctly  set  forth  by  the  table  supplied  by  the  agent  and 
summarised  by  me. 

'*  This  form  is  doing  well.  It  is  paying  a  fair  rent  and  holding  its  own.  From 
fc^tock  aUne  ihis  promises  to  be  a  very  good  year," 
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Pabticulars  taken  fronci  a  Fabm  Labour  Book,  showing  the  Extent  to  which  the 
Labourbb  is  affested  by  the  Change  from  Arable  to  Pasture.    Hunts. 


'Name 

of 
Farm. 

Arable. 

New 
Pasture. 

Old 
Fluture. 

TotaL 

1884. 
Monthly  Wages. 

Name 

of 
Farm. 

Arable. 

New 
Pasture. 

Old 
Pasture 

Total. 

1803. 
Monthly  Wsges 

i.aa«. 

Acree. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Month. 
January,  4  weeks 

February      » 

£   9.  d, 
55    6    5 

92  10    7 

1893. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Month. 
Januai7,4weeks 

February      „ 

£  «.  d, 
38  11    5 

38  12    3 

IkFarm 

489 

176 

665 

March 

April 

May        8  weeks 

58    2    7 
64  13    9 
184  10    6 

L.Farm 

189 

300 

176 

665 

March 

April 

May        8  weeks 

37  14  3 
37  13  11 
90    3    5 

I 

i 

June      4  weeks 

130  19    4 

June       4  weeks 

41  19    6 

July 

134  14    4 

July 

89  12    4 

August 

128    9    8 

August 

102    2    9 

September  ^ 

216  10    1 

September    „ 

36  15    0 

H.  Farm 

136 

- 

77 

212 

October      „ 

8611    9 

H.Farm 

75 

50 

77 

211t 

October 

32    2    9 

t 
i 

November  „ 

61  10    0 

November    „ 

34    6    9 

57  16    2 

December     ^ 

41  12    8 

— 

1 

624    '       - 

1 

258 

877 

Total  wages- 

1^280  16    2 

— 

264 

•359 

253 

876 

Total  wages 

671    6    0 

i 

tAdd-        - 

60    0    0 

621    6    0 

•  Laid  down  since  1884. 

t  In  the  statement  handed  to  me,  a  slight  error  occurs,  hence  the  disappearance  of  one  acre.— B.  H.  P. 

t  There  being  little  or  no  hay  and  a  light  harvest  in  1889.  the  year's  wages  account  was  about  50^  below  what  might  reaso  nably  be  expected 


Summary. 


Decrease  of  arable  since  1884 
Increase  of  pasture 
Decrease  in  labour  bill 


360  acres,  or    57*6  per  cent. 
359  acres,  or  14il-9       „ 
659Z.  98.  2d.  or    51-4 


99 


On  this  farm  the  best  results  have  followed  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds,  based  upon 
de  Laime's  principle  of  omitting  rye  grass;  indeed,  the  superiority  of  the  pastures  so 
created  caught  ray  eye  at  once. 

81.  In  these  present  times,  when  good  tenants  are  so  scarce,  and  pillaging  ones  so  l^and  farmed 
numerous,  landlords  who  can  afford  (o  carry  farms  on  tempt  Providence  as  little  as  i>y  owners  to 
possible.     One  gentleman  said  to  me :   "  If  I  had  not  dreaded  the  consequences  of  ^^®®®^® 

"  letting  my  land  and  having  it  run  out,  and  thrown  upon  my  hands,  I  would  have  terioratlon. 

•*  let  my  place  10  years  ago.     If  you  were  to  give  me  1,000/.  I  couldn't  name  a 

**  farmer  who  is  doing  well  away  froin  a  town.'*     Mortgagee  farmers  have  apparently 

had  what  might  be  called  a  rough  time  of  it  in  practical  agriculture,  for  some 

cases  were  cited  in  my  hearing  where,  after  spending  large  sums  in  partially  repairing 

the  breaches  made  by  defaulting  debtors,  they  had  thrown  up  the  sponge  and  accepted 

a  tenant  at  a  very  low  rent.     It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  some 

estates  a  large  area  of  land  is  farmed  by  the  owners  these  places  could  not  be  let  at  all. 

It  is  more  because  of  a  scarcity  of  desirable  offerers  that  the  land  is  retained. 

82.  Eor  good  farms,  well  situated,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  grass,  and  not  composed  ^  f*»'' 

of  heavy  or  wet  clay,  there  is  at  present  a  fair  demand,  and  such  a  holding  is  ^!^fe  ^^^ 
looked  after  by  a  superior  class  of  farmer.     It  was  even  said  that  since  heavy  land  had  ^^^^^^^    ^°^* 
become  more  and  more  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  the  lighter  turnip  and  barley  soils,  and 
places  with  a   good  proportion  of   useful  grass,  had  been  more  run  aft^r  than 
formerly. 

The  general  run  of  evidence  given  by  land  agents  was  to  the  eflfect  that  there  was 
no  diflBiculty  in  letting  good  land  in  good  condition,  but  very  great  difficulty,  amount- 
ing in  some  localities  to  impossibility,  in  finding  the  right  sort  of  tenant  for  strong 
land. 
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83.  [n  all  cases  of  new  tenancies  rents  have  to  be  reduced,  and  considerable  outlay 
made  in  improvements  free  of  interest.  Agents  told  me  that  the  only  way  to  get  good 
tenants  was  to  humour  them  in  every  way,  and  meet  their  conditions  so  far  as 
possible ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  many  cases  have  occurred  where,  after  spending 
large  sums  in  buildings  and  draining,  the  landlord  has  soon  discovered  that  instead  of 
having  thereby  secured  a  substantial  tenant  likely  tx3  remain  and  treat  the  farm  well, 
he  has  been  deceived  and  caught  a  Tartar.  In  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty, 
agents  make  inquiries  as  to  the  character  and  capital  of  candidates  for  farms,  and  par- 
ticularly of  strangers,  but  oftentimes  "  the  references  given  mean  nothing,"  and  several 
cases  were  mentioned  to  me  of  land  being  let  to  well  recommended  tenants,  who  turned 
out  to  be  men  of  neither  substance  nor  character.  One  very  strange  case  was  related 
in  Huntingdon.  Quite  recentlv  a  tenant  was  valued  out  of  a  farm,  the  arrears  of  rent 
exceeding  the  amount  of  valuation.  This  same  man  has  jtist  taken  another  200-acre 
farm  in  an  adjoining  county  without  a  shilling  of  his  own.  He  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
before  Michaelmas  1895,  and  then  the  landlord  will  be  compelled  to  distrain  for  rent. 
"  Such  cases,'*  said  my  informant,  "  are  due  to  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  land- 
"  lord,  and  are  entirely  the  results  of  agricultural  depression.'* 

84.  It  surprises  one  to  hear  of  farmers,  who  have  been  losing  rather  than  making  money, 
still  enlarging  their  boundaries  by  hiring  fresh  land,  but  I  think  it  can  be  explained. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  many.  They  do  not  care  to 
sell  stock  at  present  prices,  and  they  transfer  it  to  fresh  takes,  meaning  to  realise 
when  times  mend.  I  can  produce  a  case  in  point,  and  the  gentleman^  in  my  mind 
struck  me  as  being  an  unusually  clear-headed,  practical  man.  He  has  farmed  on  an 
extensive  scale  for  over  20  years.  .  From  1884  to  1890  he  lost  heavily,  yet  in  1890  he 
hired  another  farm  partly  on  borrowed  capital.  I  think  that  in  his  case  the  new 
farm  was  pressed  on  him^  and  I  also  think  he  took  it  partly  out  of  pity  for  the  owner 
but  it  nervertheless  does  sound  strange  to  hear  of  a  cool-headed,  steady,  temperate 
man,  rushing  into  more  land  (and  strong  clay  too),  after  having  had  such  a  sad 
experience.  Nor  does  the  fresh  take  seem  to  have  brightened  his  prospects,  for  since 
1890  his  losses  have  amounted  to  over  1,300/.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
speculative  element  pervades  all  transactions  in  land,  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  farmer  who  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  was  not  far  from  the 
truth.  He  said,  "  3iuch  of  the  farming  is  now  carried  on  under  spurious  conditions. 
**  What  with  arrears  of  rent,  borrowed  money,  stock  got  through  dealers,  and  debts 
"  to  tradesmen,  it  is  a  yery  false  state  of  affairs.** 

85.  Farming  as  a  business  is  conducted  upoli  lines  peculiar  to  itself.  Many  of  the 
ventures  made  by  persons  engaged  therein  would  be  condemned  by  persons  brought 
up  to  commercial  life.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  favoured  as  I  have  ever 
been  with  the  confidence  of  farmers,  I  have  often  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
lures  and  tempts  them  to  launch  out  as  they  do  in  undertakings  which  •offer  at  the 
time  no  likelihood  of  approaching  success.  The  craving  for  territory  seems  to  be 
insatiable,  and  for  the  moment  all  the  risks  which  are  involved  are  forgotten.  So  long  as 
credit  can  be  got,  the  payment  of  interest  possesses  no  terror  to  many  a  farmer,  and 
there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  British  agriculture  when  more  wild  head- 
long plunges  have  been  taken  than  during  the  14  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1880. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  person  who  hires  a  farm  with  sheep  and  cattle  at  present 
prices,  and  with  the  power  of  surrender  at  12  months*  notice,  may  turn  over  a  goodly 
sum  of  money  between  buying  in  and  selling  out.  But  for  one  chance  in  his  favour,  how 
many  are  there  against  it  ?  Now,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  farmers  in  too  many 
cases  count  only  the  possible  gain,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  possible  loss. 

86.  The  Commissioners  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  many  of  the  farmers  whom  I 
visited  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  agreement  which  they  had  signed 
on  entry.  More  than  one  had  not  gone  the  length  of  reading  the  document,  and  when 
I  did  it  for  them,  they  were  occasionally  dumbfounder^  at  their  undertakings. 
Everything  goes  to  prove  that  agriculture,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  not  always 
worthy  to  be  called  a  business,  but  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  an  occupation 
or  a  trade  bereft  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

Fulhr  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  what  1  saw  and  heard  during  May,  June,  and 
July,  I  would  therefore  submit  that  the  fact  of  there  being  either  a  demand  or  no 
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demand  for  farms  should  not  be  taken  as  an  infallible  indication  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  depression  in  this  large  district.  It  may  be  a  guide,  but  cannot  form 
a  basis  towards  any  full  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  the  position. 


VIII. — ^The  Letting  Value  of  Land  during  the  Earlier  Ybahs  or 

Depression  and  Now. 

87.  The  present  letting  value  (exclusive  of  aU  taxes  and  rates)  of  land  in  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  and  Himtingdon  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Fine  feeding  pasture  land 

„     store  pasture        „  -        - 

Inferior  pasture  „ 

Siqperior  Fen  land  (arable) 
Inferior        f,  i>  -  - 

First  class  turnip  and  barley  soil 
Second  „  „ 

First  class  clay  loams  (root-growing)  - 
Second  „  „  (roots  occasionally) 
Third     „  „        (poor  soil) 

Stiff  clay,  best  clajss,  well  farmed 

„         second  class,  not  in  good  heart 

„         third  class,  neglected 


Present 
letting  value 
of  Iftnd. 


from  308. 

to  558. 

per  acre. 

99 

15*. 

,,  0\jS. 

99 

99 

ha. 

„  208. 

$9 

99 

26«. 

„  35«. 

99 

99 

18«. 

„2&r. 

9S 

99 

20». 

„  30«. 

99 

J> 

10«. 

„20^. 

99 

99 

228. 

„  27«. 

99 

99 

15«. 

9,22^. 

99 

99 

10*. 

„  16*, 

99 

99 

109. 

„20^. 

99 

99 

98. 

9,16*. 

99 

99 

2a.  Qd 

.  ^  10*. 

99 

88.  The  prices  realised  for  grass  let  by  auction  for  terms  of  so  many  months  (9  to  12) 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  particulars.  This  is  good  quality  of  valley  meadow 
and  pasture,  although  the  surrounding  land  is  strongish  clay. 


Grass-letting  in  Northants.     Prices  Realised  in  1891,1892,1893,  and  1894. 

Abreviatioo,  W«withdraw|i. 


Prices 
realised  for 
gra89  lend 
let  hy  auc- 
tion, 1891, 
1892,  1893, 
1894. 


Name  of  Enolosare. 


Aoreage. 


Lbttimo  Faica  pbb  Aoaa. 


1891. 


S. 
R. 
B. 

H.  D. 
C. 

R.  S. 
B. 
B.  B. 


Meadow  1  - 

99' 

2- 

J> 

•  3- 

» 

4- 

» 

5- 

99 

6- 

99 

7- 

» 

8- 

A.       R.      P. 

16  1  16 
21 

6 
20 
20 
23 

2 


23 
33 

7 
8 

10 
11 

8 


s.  d. 

30  0 

41  0 

28  0 

29  0 


30 
45 
54 

58 


1892. 


S.      d. 

w. 

60  0 

48  0 

32  0 

39  0 


1898. 


1894. 


Bibb  or  Fall,  1891-94. 


P*r  Acre. 


52 
52 
60 


s.  d. 
W. 

61  0 

60  0 

54  0 

70  0 

65  0 

46  0 

60  0 


$.     d. 

W. 
50    0 
47    6 
40    0 
60    0 

W. 

47    0 
55    0 


s. 


+  9.  0 

-f  19  6 

-f  11  0 

+  SO  0 


-  7 

-  3 


Per  Cent,  i      Per  Field. 


+  21-9 
-h  69-8 
+  38*0 
+  1000 

-  130 

-  5-2 


£    *.  d. 

+  10  10  5 

+32  13  9 

+  4    3  10 

+  12  11  3 

-  3  17  1 

-15  3 


1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  are  meadows  in  the  Nene  Valley  ;  7  and  8  are  enclosares  situated  close  to  a  village. 


Rise  of  rent  realised  on 
Fall  of  rent  experienced 

Rise  of  rent  on 


A.    IL    p. 

72    3    27        = 

19    1    31         = 


92    1     18 


£    s.    d. 
59  18     3 

5     2    4i 


=         54  16  11 


Do. 


per  acre,  ]  1*.  lOd. 
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Bents  on  89.  Market  gardening  land  in  Biggleswade  district  lets  at  from  21,  up  to  as  high  as  61. 

TrdLn**  ^^^  ^''  P^^  ^^^'     A.bout  Potton  and  Sandy  light  soil  makes  from  30«.  to  608.     A  farm 

Md  ^l«u>.     ^*  3^  *^^^  ^^  1®*  •  1^^  ^^^^®  ^^S^*»  ^*  ^®*-  P®^  ^^  J  200  acres  heavy,  at  16*.  per 

growing  soil.  acre. 


On  allot- 
ments 

Explanation 
of  the  form 
in  which  re- 
ductions of 
rent  are  set 
before  the 
Commis- 
sioners. 


90.  Allotments  are  let  slightly  over  agricultural  rents,  but  some  landlords  ask  only 
the  rent  a  farmer  would  give. 

91.  When  collecting  evidence  with  respect  to  the  letting  value  of  land  and  the 
reductions  of  rent  which  have  been  made,  I  adopted  a  plan  somewhat  different  to  that 
employed  in  Essex.  I  knew  that  the  Commissioners  had  already  received  from  several 
of  the  estates  I  visited,  very  full  information  and  particulars  upon  rent  and  expenditure, 
but  I  thought  it  woidd  assist  them  were  I  to  work  out  a  series  of  tables  showing  the 
extent  to  which  different  classes,  qualities,  and  sizes  of  farms  have  been  affected. 

The  tables  I  propose  to  submit  at  this  stage  of  my  report  rre  in  reality  a  summary  of 
the  returns  made  to  me  by  land  agents,  but  references  to  Appendix  wiU  be  given 
which  will  enable  the  Commissioners  to  trace  each  item  and  examine  /seriatim  the 
estate  returns  from  which  they  were  prepared. 

Beduction  of      92.  I  have  on  several  occasions  stated  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  pasture,  the 
rent  on  farms  gi*eater  tho  demand  for  the  farm  and  the  more  easily  is  it  let. 

The  following  Table  shows  that  the  preference  for  grass  over  arable,  has  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  up  the  rent.  An  area  of  21,114  a.  3  r.  31  p.  is  dealt  with,  and  I  have 
avoided  the  inclusion  of  such  distressed  districts  as  are  chiefly  in  tumbled-down  grass. 


clasiwM. 


Tablb  (I.)  compiled  from  Estate  Pabticulabs,  and  showing  the  Bents  and 
Reductions  of  Rent  on  Farms  of  different  Classes. 


Beferenoe 

to 
Appendix. 

ACRBAOE. 

Rent. 

Bed 

Clasfification  of 
Farms. 

1878-9. 

-" 

1893. 

uonoN. 

Paa 

ACRK. 

Amount 

Paa 

AORB. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

P»a 
Aoas. 

Paa 
Cent. 

All  or  nearly  all 
grass. 

B.  Vlll. 

B.IX. 

B.X. 

B.  VIII. 
B.IX. 

B.  VIII. 

B.IX. 

B.X. 

B.  VIII. 
B.IX. 
B.  X. 

▲. 

800 

1,250 

12 

a. 
1 
3 
0 

P. 

4 
7 
0 

#.  d, 

34     4 
39     8 
53    4 

£      t. 
1,377    0 
2,481     0 

32    0 

d. 

0 
0 
0 

#.     d. 

23     3 
27     0 
43     4 

£      $. 

932  11 

1,689  15 

26     0 

d. 
6 
8 
0 

£     s.  d, 
444     8    6 
791     4    4 

6     0     0 

#.   d, 

11  1 

12  8 
10    0 

32  ^f 

31-9 

18-7 

2,063 

0 

11 

37     Si 

8,890     0 

0 

25     8 

2,648     7 

2 

1,241   12  10 

12    01^ 

31-9 

Chiefly  graiw 

2,229 
1,570 

1 

1 

20 
3 

80     5 
36     6 

8,394     2 
2,873  10 

0 
0 

20     7 
24     7 

2,296     0 
1,931   15 

6 
2 

1,098     1     C 
941   14  10 

9  10 
11   11 

32-25 
32-7 

3,799 

2 

S8 

32  111 

6,267  12 

0 

22     3 

4,227  15 

8 

2,039  16     4 

10     8} 

82-5 

\  grass,  i  arable  • 

2,351 

1.508 

643 

0 

1 
2 

84 
27 
24 

33     0 
88     0 
46     8 

3,879     0 
2,869     0 
1,501  10 

10 
0 
0 

20  10 
22  10^ 
34     5 

2,449     8 
1,727     1 
1,110     0 

6 
6 
0 

1,429  12     4 

1,141  18     6 

391   10     0 

12     2 
15     IJ 
12     3 

36*85 

40'0 

260 

4,503 

1 

5 

36     7i 

8,249  10 

10 

23     5} 

5,286  10 

0 

2,963     0  10 

13     li 

35*9 

Chiefly  arable 

3,441 
5,368 
1,939 

0 
0 
2 

8 

7 

12 

24  10 
37     3J 
37     0 

4,283     5 

10,013     0 

3,590  10 

6 
0 
0 

14  11 
24     3 
22     3 

2,568  19 
6,511   12 
2,163     0 

7 
8 
0 

1,714     5  11 
3,501     7     4 
1,427  10     0 

9  11 

13  Oi 

14  9 

4002 

34-9 

39-7 

10,748 

2 

27 

33     3^ 

17,886  15 

6 

20  11 

11,243  12 

3 

6,643     3     3 

12     4i 

37- 1 

According  to 
quality  of 
soil. 


93.  The  quality  of  the  soil  has  also  been  an  important  element  not  only  in  the  demand 
for  farms  but  in  the  fall  of  rent.  None  of  the  farms  referred  to  in  Table  II.  can  be 
called  "  scaj^dalously  bad,'*  neither  have  any  been  let  at  give-away  rents.  The  owners 
are  all  in  good  circumstances,  and  they  do  not  accept  tenants  unless  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rent. 
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Table  (II.)  compiled  from  Estate  Paeticulaes,  and  showing  the  Bents  and 
Reductions  of  Bent  on  Faems  of  different  Qualities. 


Befereooe 

to 
Appendix. 

ACBBAOK. 

Bent. 

Bed 

Classification  of 
FariM. 

1878-9. 

1893. 

DOTIOM. 

Pkb 

ACBB. 

AlCOUKT* 

Per 
Acre. 

Amouat. 

Amouht. 

Per 

AOBB. 

Per 

C«KT. 

Best  qualH/  of  soil 

B.L 
B.  VIIL 
B.  VL 

B.  L 
B.  VIII. 
E  VI. 

B.I. 
B.  VIII. 
B.VI. 

2,665 
2,781 
1,800 

0 
3 
2 

p. 
24 
21 
81 

#.    d. 

82  10 
32     7^ 
30     4| 

£      f. 
4,213   19 
4,532  12 
2,786     2 

d, 
7 
0 
6 

1 
s, 

18 

22 

28 

d. 

£      s.K  d. 
2,316  17     7 
3,091     7     6 
2,526  16     6 

£     #.  d. 

1.897     2     0 

1,441     4     6 

209     6     0 

f.    rf. 

14     9^ 

10     4f 

2     3} 

46*0 

31-7 

7-6 

7,147 

2 

86 

32     1^ 

11,482  14 

1 

22 

2J 

7,935     1     7 

3,547  12     6 

9  llj 

80-8 

Mediom    - 

2,996 
1,918 
1,494 

2 

1 
2 

10 
81 
86 

29  m 

29  10 
27     0 

4,491   14 
2,860  10 
2,018  10 

0 

4 
0 

17 
19 
18 

2,632  19     6 
1.886     7     0 
1,349     I     8 

1,868  14,   7 
976     8     4 
669     8     4 

12     4J 
10     2 
8  11^ 

41-5 
34-0 
881 

6,409 

2 

87 

29     2} 

9,370  14 

4 

18 

8| 

5,867     8     1 

8,503     6     8 

10  11 

88-4 

Inferior 

2,688 
2,767 
1,814 

8 
0 
2 

12 

6 

89 

25     6 
29     1 
25     li 

3,428     0 
4,128     1 
1,651  15 

0 
0 
8 

13 
17 
16 

1 
6 

♦1,767  18     2 
2,405  14     9 
1,078  .  7     0 

1,670     1   10 

1,722     6     8 

573     8     8 

12     5 

'I  3 

48-7 
40-2 
34-7 

6,770 

2 

16 

27     2J 

9,207   16 

8 

16 

H 

5,241   19  11 

3,965  16     9 

11     8^ 

4'a-6 

£     s,    d, 
♦  1,458    S    2  see  Appendix  B.  I.,  page  99, 8rd  oolomn. 
To  whioh  add        299  10    0  rent  doe. 


£1,757  18    2 


94.  Table  III.  shows  that  the  greater  demand  for  farms  under  200  acres  has  a  decided  Aooording  to 
effect  upon  the  rent,  and  that  more  liberal  reductions  have  been  granted  to  sitting  ^®* 
tenants,  and  easier  terms  conceded  to  new  tenants   on  holdings  over  than  under  160 
and  200  acres. 


Table  (III.)  compiled  from  Estate  Paeticulaes,  and  showing  the  Rents  and 
Reductions  of  Rent  on  Laege  and  Small  Holdings. 


Bent. 

Heference 
to 

Acreage. 

Reduction. 

Classification  of 
Farms. 

1879. 

1898. 

Appendix. 

Per 
Acre. 

Amount. 

Per 
Acre. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Per 
Acre. 

Cent. 

1 

▲. 

R. 

p. 

s.   d. 

£      «.   d. 

s,   rf. 

£      s,  d. 

£     f.   rf. 

s,   d. 

Under  200  a. 

B.X. 

785 

3 

13 

43  11 

1,726     0    0 

31   10^ 

1,253     0     0 

473     0     0 

12     Oi 

27-4 

Over    200  a. 

B.X. 

1,809 

1 

13 

37     6i 

3,398     0     0 

22     7j 

2,046     0     0 

1,362     0     0 

14  ll][ 

39-7 

Another  Ebtatb. 

Under  150a  . 

B.  U. 

842 

1 

36 

42  10 

1,670     9     0 

31     0 

1,209     0     0 

461     9     0 

11   10 

27-6 

Over    150a. 

B.  II. 

5,883 

0 

80 

30     If 

8,872     2     6 

20     4f 

6,004  14     0 

2,867     8     6 

9     9 

82-81 

IX. — The  Depeession  as  it  has  affected  difpeeent  Classes. 

Oumers  of  Iio/md^ 

96.  The  ownier  of  land  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  has  suffered  from  Reduction  of 
the  effects  of  the  depression  in  three  ways.  rent  on  ic 

1.  Decreased  rental;   2.  Increased  arrears  of  rent;   3.  Increased  expenditure  on  o«^t^» 
estate  improvements  and  repairs. 

The  foUowing  table  sliows  the  rents  paid  shortly  before  the  visit  of  Mr.  Druce  in 
1880  and  last  year,  with  the  reductions  and  per-centage  of  reductions  on  each  estato.. 
but  in  the  cases  of  Appendices  B.  I.,  II.,  VI.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  the  calculations  refer  only 
to  the  farms  selected  as  typical  of  the  classes  and  qualities  which  I  have  already 
contrasted. 
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Table  showing  Reduotions  of  Rent  on  Estates,  during  the  last  14  Years. 


Bbhts. 

BiouoTiona. 

Bcferenceto 

AOKBAOB 

« 

^ 

Appendix. 

Behabks. 

1877-8-9. 

1893. 

Amovkt. 

PerMnt. 

A. 

R. 

p. 

£ 

».    d. 

£       ». 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

• 

B.L 

8,260 

2 

6 

12,133 

13    7 

6,707  15 

2 

5,425 

18 

6 

44-7 

B.n.     - 

6,726 

2 

25 

10,542 

11     6 

6,770  19 

3 

4,771 

12 

3 

45-2 

Includes  20  per  cent, 
remission  for  1893. 

B.  ni.    - 

7,509 

0 

28 

10,491 

3    6 

6,994    2 

4 

3,497 

1 

2 

40*0 

Includes  the  rednetion 
given  prior  to  1881. 

B.IV,     - 

1,682 

0 

0 

2,457 

0    0 

1,329  10 

0 

1,127 

10 

0 

45-8 

Excludes  farm  in  hand. 

B.V.       - 

1,600 

0 

32 

2,393 

5    0 

1,126    4 

0 

1,267 

1 

0 

52-9 

B.  VI.     - 

4,610 

0 

26 

6,406 

8     2 

4,954    6 

2 

1,462 

3 

0 

22-7 

Largely  Fen  land. 

B.VII.    - 

2,767 

• 

3 

21 

•3,216 

4     7 

2,266  15 

0 

960 

9 

7 

28-0 

•Refers  to  1881,  before 
which  redactions  had 
been  made. 

B.  vni.  - 

8,821 

3 

26 

12,933 

8    4 

8,247    0 

1 

4,686 

8 

3 

36-2 

B.IX.      - 

9,697 

2 

4 

18,236 

10    0 

11^60    5 

0 

6,876 

6 

0 

360 

B.X.       i 

2,695 

0 

26 

5,124 

0    0 

3,299    0 

0 

1,825 

0 

0 

35-6 

•• 

— 

54,260 

0 

34 

83,934 

4    8 

52,544  16 

0 

31,389 

8 

8 

87-3 

96.  Arrears. — In  Appendices  B.  II.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX.,  a  column  is  set  apart  for  arrears  of 
rent.   These  will  be  seen  to  have  assumed  considerable  dimensions  in  certain  instances. 
On  an  estate  partly  Fen  land  the  arrears  for — 

£8.      d. 

1892  amounted  to    -  •  .  ^  -     2,987  11    6^ 

1893  „  -  .  -  -     2,609  13  10 

**  Arrears,"  said  my  informant,  "  have  greatly  increased  of  late."  A  remarkable 
statement  was  made  to.  me  by  a  large  land  agent  shortly  after  I  arrived  in  Bedford, 
and  I  heard  it  corroborated  on  various  subsequent  occasions,  with  reference  to  the 
sacrifices  made  by  some  landlords.  When  describing  the  crippled  condition  of  many 
of  the  fiftrmers,  he  added,  **  Landlords  have  in  some  instances  aUowed  tenants  to  remain 
•*  although  they  do  not  pay  rent,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  they  have  absolutely 
"  advanced  money  to  carry  them  on,  and  finally  lost  both  rent  and  loan."  Several 
examples  were  mentioned  to  me  of  tenants  owing  as  much  as  three  years*  rent,  yet  still 
continuing  in  occupation.  On  some  of  the  larger  estates  arrears  are  said  not  to  be 
allowed,  but  in  spite  of  all  eflForts  to  prevent  it,  defalcation  in  rent  frequently  occurs. 

A  large  agent  thus  instructed  me :  **  We  have  only  levied  distress  in  one  instance. 
**  In  one  or  two  cases  we  have  advised  faibng  tenants  to  leave.  One  tenant  who  lost 
^  all  his  sheep  from  fluke  has  been  in  arrears  since  1879.  He  kept  getting  deeper  and 
**  deeper  until  this  year,  when  we  have  decided  upon  taking  the  farm  over.  He  owes 
**  between  1,700/.  and  1,800/.,  equal  to  about  three  years'  rent.  His  land  is  in  good 
"  order  and  will  let  at  once.  The  arrears  on  this  estate  are  at  present  4,422/.  Is.  7^d. ; 
"  in  1883  they  were  1,808/.  Us.  Sd. ;  in  1885  2,258/.  ISa.  Id. ;  in  1889  we  wrote  o« 
«  500/. ;  in  1890  they  were  2,760/.  1^.  4^." 

Another  Northampton  agent  supplies  the  following  figures : — 


Year. 


Abbxars. 


1878 
1878 
1879 
1882 


£  8.  d. 

5  7  8 

306  14  7 


Year. 


1888 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1    Arrears.    ! 

2,3S2  11 

d, 

8 

3,048  16 

7 

Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
189S 


Arrears. 


£     8,    d. 


3,125  10     8 


Year. 

SUBIS 

Canoblled. 

Year. 

Sums 
Cancbi<led. 

Year. 

Sums 
Canoblled. 

1873 
1878 
1879             -             -             - 

£      8.    d. 

58     1     1 
162     8    0 
151     7  11 

58  11     0 
118     0     0 

1          &     8.  d. 

1886  -            -            -         83     0    0 

1887  -             -                 -     1,276     0     0 

1888  -             -             -  i     321     0     4 

1889  -             -                 -          50     0     0 

1890  -             -             -          55     0     0 

1 

1891     - 
1898 

Sums  cancelled  to  1893 
Arrears,  1893 

£       8,    d. 

481  11     7 

1882 
1838 

2,808  14  11 
3,125  10     8 

5,934    5     7 

^^  In  the  case  of  several  of  these  estates,  returns  have  been  made  on  the  reduced  rents  as  thej  appear  in 
above  Tftble.     See  Bemarks  and  Notes  in  Appendix  B. 
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Acreage  of  estate  aboat  20,000  acres. 

Gross  rental  1893,  excluding  remissions,  18,085/.  IGs.  5d: 

97.  The  habit  of  receiving  payments  on  account  of  rent  has  greatly  increased  of  late  Paymentg  on 
years,  and  on  some  estates  the  shortcomings  are  not  scheduled  as  arrears,  but  looked  account  of 
upon  as  temporary  loans  which  will  be  repaid  in  due  time.     Bemembering  all  these  '^"^ 
things  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  forming  any  good  opinion  upon  the  indebtedness 

of  tenants  to  their  landlords.  Some  of  the  largest  and  best  farmers  in  the  district,  men 
supposed  to  be  making  ends  meet  better  than  most  people,  are  back  in  their  rent. 

98.  On  all  sides,  mention  was  made  by  landlords  and  agents  of  the  great  increase  in  the  Increaied 
cost  of  keeping  up  the  buildings,  premises,  gates,  and  fences.     Tenants,  although  bound  expenditure 
by  their  agreements  and  the  customs  of  estates  to  do  a  certain  portion  of  the  repairs,  ®"  estates. 
"  now  do  absolutely  nothing."     *'  Everything  falls  on  the  landlord.*'    I  do  not  think 

this  is  denied  by  tenants  themselves  ;  they  simply  say  they  cannot  atf  ord  to  keep  up 
their  places  when  money  is  so  scarce.  No  language  or  words  of  mine  can  satisfactorily 
describe  the  terrible  change  that  reduction  of  rents  and  increased  expenditure  have 
wrought  upon  the  affairs  of  landowners,  but  by  the  very  great  kindness  of  landowners 
themselves  and  their  agents,  I  am  enabled  to  produce  some  statements  which  cover 
every  inch  of  the  ground  I  desire  to  travel. 

99.  The  first  table  submitted  contains  a  full  and  detailed  account  of   the  income  BTidence 
and  expenditure  on  a  large  estate  in  Northamptonshire,  firstly  from  1868  to  1878,  an  ^^    . 
average  being  taken  per  annum,  and  then  for  each  year  from  1891  to  1893.  NortSknts. 


Table  showing  Expendituee  and  Income  on  a  large  Estate  in  Northampton. 


1 

ATerage 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

Amount  of 
Annual 

Per. 

Heads  of 

Expeuditare. 

Expenditure 
from  1858  to' 

centage. 

Expenditure 

Per- 

Expenditure 

Per- 

Evnenditure 

Per- 
cent- 

1878. 

in  1891. 

centage 

in  1892. 

centage. 

in  1893. 

ag« 

£      s.    d. 

£       8.     d. 

£       8.    d. 

£      s.    d. 

Rates  and  taxes  - 

1,339     5     4 

2-95 

1,314     1     7 

3-60 

1,414     7     9 

4-36 

1,285     6     8 

4-63 

Regular    and    fixed    payments. 

1,563     6     8 

3-45 

1,387     0     5 

411 

1,459     4     8 

4-50 

1,397   10     5 

5-04 

tithes,  &c. 

Buildings  - 

6,964  10     8 

15-41 

6,426     8     0 

19-06 

6,777  18     8 

20-90 

7,055  15     7 

25-47 

Gates  and  fences 

1,086     0     7 

2-40 

1,562     5     8 

4-63 

1,703  16     1 

5-80 

2,115  17     4 

7-64 

Woods  and  plantations 

1,233  15     2 

2-72 

1,573     0     4 

4-68 

1,611     4     7 

500 

1,510     1     8 

5-45 

Underdraining    -            -             - 

264     1     9 

0-57 

99     4     1 

0-30 

312  13  11 

0*96 

242  18  11 

0-87 

Incidental  payments 

342  11     5 

0-75 

352  19     4 

105 

299  13     8 

0-92 

525     2     3 

1-90 

Entertainment  of  tenants 

152  15  10 

0-84 

135  14     2 

0-40 

134  14     4 

0-41 

145     8     1 

0-52 

Brick  and  tile  yard 

429     2     3 

0-97 

420  12   10 

1-25 

521     8     4 

i«eo 

590  12     4 

2-   8 

Management       -            -            - 

1,901   18     8 

4-20 

1,824  15     0 

400 

1,878  19     1 

4-25 

1,317   19     3 

4-75 

Stationery  and  postages     - 

— 

— 

85     7     1 

0-25 

92     8     8 

0-28 

82   12     9 

0  29 

North  Creake  shooting  box 

— 

1       — 

145  18     9 

0-43 

101     2     7 

0-31 

145     1     3 

0-52 

Tenant  right  and  other  allowances 

1 

— 

116     5     7 

0-34 

62     8     3 

0-20 

95     4     4 

0-88 

Smithy   -            -            -            > 

152     7     6 

0-33 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Horses  and  carts    - 

1       465     4     0 

103 

,       - 

— 

"" 

-— 

- 

15,914  19     5 

86-75 

14,948     8     0 

44-87 

15,893  11   11 

49-05 

16,509  10     5 

59-60 

Note. — Besides  the  expenditure  here  shown,  the  landlord  out  of  his  own  private  accounts  pays  away  a  Tery  large  sum  in 
voluntary  payments  to  schools,  clothing  clubs,  friendly  societies,  &c.  '  The  keeping  up  of  the  mansions,  grounds,  stable,  and 
lodges,  are  excluded. 


Average  Annual 

Rent  from  1858  to 

1878. 


Rents,  1891. 


Landlord's  Nbtt  Income,  after  Patino  all  Out- 

OOINOS. 


£     8.    d. 

45,856     6  10 


29,141     8  llf 


£        8.     d. 
38,751     8     7 
Reduction  of 
25^  per  cent. 


18,563     5     8 


Rents,  1892. 


£         8.    d. 
82,482     5     2 
Reduction  of 
28|  per  cent 


16,549  14     2^ 


Rents,  1898 


£  9,  d, 
27,729  4  2 
Redcction  of 
S8f  per  cent. 


11.202  12     0 


Landlobd's  Inoomx  bbduoed  1878  to  1898by    17,938/.  16«.  ll(f.9or  61^  pet  cent 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION   ON  AORICULTUBE: 


Erom  thiB  same  district  another  painful  record  of  reduced  net  rental  comes. 

GOMPABISON  OF  ESTATE   RBNTAIi,   1883  tO   1898. 


Year. 

Gbobs 
Rental. 

BaRTAL 

DEDucmro 

ROTIXTIBS. 

Net 
.  Rental 

Net  Aori- 

OWSVKAl. 

Rental 

DBDUCIINd 

Royalties. 

1883 
1885 
1890 
1893 

£ 
60,654 
41,200 
:)4,950 
29,840 

£ 
55.798 

29,240 

£ 

32,050 
16,900 
12,500 

£ 
27,194 
11,900 

Redaction  of  net  agricultural  rental 
15,294/.,  or  56*2  per  cent,  in  nine 
years. 

Evidence 
from  Bed- 
ford. 


100.  From  Bedfordslpre  I  have  a  very  complete  set  of  estate  returns.  The  statement 
immediately  below  shows  the  gross  rental  of  a  large  estate,  the  expenditure  therefrom 
by  percentages,  and  the  net  income  remaining  to  the  landowner  (in  1879  there  was  an 
actual  deficit)  for  the  two  first  years  of  accentuated  depression,  and  for  1892  and  1893. 
I  would  ask  the  Commissioners  to  refer  to  Appendix  B.  L  when  examining  the 
items  of  this  table.  Appendix  B.  I.  gives,  I  believe,  the  complete  history  of  25 
farms  in  1878  and  1893,  and  as  the  data  from  which  both  tables  were  prepared  were 
obtained  from  the  same  source,  and  refer  to  the  same  property,  they  snould  be  read 
together. 


Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Bents  received  in   the  Years  1879,  1880, 
1892, 1893,  and  the  Pebcbntage  which  the  Expendittre  bears  to  them. 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1892 
1893 


Rents 
Received. 


£ 
28,455 
38,537 
29,272 
25,604 


Fixed 

CHAnOBS. 


Manage- 
ment. 


3r  cent. 

Per  cent. 

26-7 

14-5 

19-9 

10- 1 

21-3 

9-0 

23-8 

11-0 

Repaibs. 


Per  cent. 
22-5 
160 
11-5 
22:1 


Works 

(inoludiDg 

Churches 

and  Schools). 


Total 
Expendi- 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

40-3 

1040 

28-2 

74-2 

12-6 

54-4 

13-6 

70-6 

Nett  Income. 


£       s.  d, 

-1,138     4  0 

9,944  10  1 

13,847  17  0 

4,992  15  7 


Evidence 
from  estates 
in  Hunts  and 
Northants. 


Evidence 
from  an 
estate  where 
rents  were 
not  mnch 
raised  in  the 
good  times. 


In  the  above  statement  the  woods  on  the  estates  are  not  included.  By  **  fixed 
charges "  are  meant  Imperial  and  local  charges,  such  as  land  tax  (whicli  is  partly 
redeemed),  property  tax,  tithe,  which,  when  payable,  is  paid  by  the  landlord  and  not 
by  the  tenants,  quit  or  chief  rents,  drainage  taxes  and  local  rates.  The  voluntary 
stipends  paid  to  the  clergy  where  the  landlord  is  tithe  owner,  are  not  included,  nor  are 
payments  for  charities,  pensions,  or  annuities  of  estate  servants,  or  family  or  personal 
expenses,  or  any  outlay  in  connexion  with  the  mansion,  park,  gardens,  and  policies. 

101.  On  a  large  estate  in  Huntingdon  the  landlord's  outgoings,  including  drainage  tax, 
were  in  1893  61  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental.  Gross  rental,  16,937/.  Is.  \0d.  Nett 
income,  6,606/.  11«.  7rf.  Returning  to  Northampton,  the  books  of  another  very  lai^e 
estate  show  the  outgoings  to  have  been  59*3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental.  Gross 
rental,  29,240/.     Nett  income,  11,900/. 

102.  In  the  chapter  headed  "  Agriculture  since  1880,"  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  on  some  estates  rents  had  not  been  raised,  or  i*aised  very  little,  in  the  prosper- 
ous years  which  preceded  the  depression,  and  I  am  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  very 
full  returns  from  the  agent  of  an  estate  of  this  kind.  The  rents  in  this  case  have  only 
fallen  24  per  cent.,  1878  to  1893,  and  this  circumstance  explains  the  satisfactory  (in 
contrast  to  other  estates)  **  residue  "  remaining  to  the  estate  owner  after  paying  all 
outgoings  except  agency  and  management  expenses.  It  will  be  observed  from  the 
following  table  that  since  1887  there  has  been  less  spent  upon  buildings  and  draining 
than  between  1880  and  1887.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  large  sums  paid  for 
these  iPTorks  between  1873  and  1880  (29,192/.  \Zs.  2d.) 
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Table  showing  the  Income  and  Landlobd's  Expenditure  on  a  Labge  Estate  from 
1880  to  1893,  with  percentages  for  each  year. 


Grots  Rental 

after 

deducting 

Remissions. 

Lavdlord'8  Taxis  ahd  Ratbs. 

Propor- 
tionof 

Year. 

Tithe. 

Income 

Tax  and 

Land  Tax. 

^^r 

Poor  Rate. 

Church 
Rate. 

Sanitaiy. 

School 
Rate. 

Totals 

Rates  and 

Taxes  to 

Gross 

Rental. 

1880 

£     9,  d. 

Ftooent. 

£   #.  d. 
1.062  12    6 

£    #.  d. 

1,829    3    0 

£  «.  d, 

6    8    0 

£    #.  d, 

807  14    1 

£  «.  d. 
4    3    4 

£  «.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

£  #.  d. 
2,910    Oil 

Percent. 

1881 

17,797  17    2 

20 

1.034  19    0 

1*440  16  10 

8  18    4 

350    5    7 

21    9  10 

— 

- 

2,856    9    7 

16* 

1882        - 

17,797  17    2 

20 

1,011    4    9 

1,470    7    8 

8    4    8 

895  19  10 

13    3    9 

^_ 

- 

8399    0    8 

16*8 

188S 
1884 

17,892  19    2 
16403  13    8 

Rents  per- 
manently 
rednoeS: 
10 

978  16    4 
968    8    5 

1,890  11    9 
1,421  10    2 

7    6    2 
3    6    0 

854  19  10 
872  12    8 

1  10    7 
17  13    4 

: 

0    0  10 

2,728  3  8 
2,783  10    5 

15-2 
17-2 

1885 

15,200    1    Oi 

16 

919  12    7 

1,667  16  10 

- 

331  17    4 

2  10    4 

- 

~ 

2^2116    1 

18-5 

1886 

15,200    1    01 

15 

889    0    5 

1,676  17  11 

— 

848    4    4 

14  11    6 

- 

— 

2,827  14   1 

18*6 

1887 

17,882  19    2 

NOITB 

875  14    8 

U61    0    2 

117    8 

356  16    3 

24  18  11 

- 

0    2    6 

2.719    4    0 

Wl 

1888 

17,892  10    2 

NOVB 

846  11    8 

IfiM    1    1 

- 

408  14    3 

1    9  10 

- 

0    7    9 

2,651  10    8 

14-8 

1889 

17,892  10    2 

NOHE 

79115    9 

X878  10.  1 

1  17    8 

329    0  10 

16  15  11 

- 

1  12    7 

2,519  12    5 

14*0 

1890 

17,892  19    2 

NOVE 

796  15  10 

1.406    4    6 

- 

317  18    9 

20    8    4 

16  11  10 

112   7 

2,660    6    9 

14-3 

1891 

17,892  19    2 

NOMX 

874  11    9 

1^110    0 

0  18    8 

230  11    1 

11    2    5 

84  16    1 

3  11    0 

2A57    1    0 

14-2 

1898 

16,108  18    8 

10 

818  17    6 

1,4M  15  10 

16    4 

28115    7 

29    9    8 

36    511 

7    6    6 

2,660  15    4 

16*6 

1893 

15,209    1    Oi 

16 

885    0  10 

1,494    6    6 

2    0    8 

812  10    1 

— 

62  18    3 

6  12    1 

2,718  17    6 

17-8 

Year. 


Estath  ExpavDiTUKX. 


BviLDiiros 

AND 

Rbpaibs. 


Bbaivivo. 


Totals. 


Proper- 
tionof 
iSxpendi- 
tureto 
Gross 
Rental. 


Total  op 
Ratxs,; 

TAXS8,Ain) 

Estate  Kx- 
PBifDirmtB. 


Propor- 
tion to 
Gross 
Rental 


RbsIDITB  ftwa. 
which  Manage- 
ment, Incidental 
Expenses,  and 
Oflfoe  Expenses 
remain  to  be  paid, 


RfiHAfiKS. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


1890 
1891 


1893 


£    «.   d. 

2,670    5    7 

3,980  1  5 
3,584  15  6 
4,124  6  10 
9,722  0  2 
3,481  2  6 
8,316  4  7 
3,261  11  5 
8,406  4  8 
3,342  17  10 
3,409  12  1 
4,685  12  11 
3,054  12  7 
3,378  16    7 


£    «.  d. 

1,175    2  2 

1.157    2  8 

1,620  10  8 

1,242  11  9 

1,209  19  5 

1.209  18  1 

1,385    4  8 

819    1  0 

1,269  12  5 

940  18  2 

612    111 

488    7  2 

647  17  2 

267  16  9 


£    9,  d. 

3,846    7  9 

5,137    4  1 

M06    6  2 

5,366  18  7 

4.931  19  7 

4390  15  7 

4,651    9  8 

4,070  12  5 

4376  17  1 

4,283  16  0 

4,11114  0 

5474    0  1 

3302    9  9 

3,636  13  4 


Percent. 

28*8 
28*6 
20*4 
30*6 
30*8 
30*5 
22-7 
26*1 
23*9 
22*9 
28*9 
22*8 
28*8 


£      9. 

6,755    8 

d. 

8 

Percent. 

7393  13 

8 

44*8 

8.004    6 

44*9 

8,006    2 

44*6 

7,715  10 

47*8 

7,512  11 

49-3 

7,'479    3 

49*0 

6,789  17 

37*8 

7327    7 

40-9 

6308    8 

37*9 

6372    0 

37*2 

7.731    1 

48*1 

6372    5 

88*8 

6350  10 

41*6 

£     #. 

d. 

9304    8 

6 

9,798  10 

9 

9,797  16  11 

8388    3 

3 

7396    9 

41 

7,729  17 

8i 

11,103    2 

10365  11 

11,069  10 

11320  18 

10,161  18 

9331    8 

2  y 

8358  10 

3i 

Site  of  estate  about  20300 
acres. 

The  comparatively  small  fall 
in  ffross  rental  on  this  estate 
is  due  to  the  tact  of  there  hav- 
ing been  no  tise  of  rent  in  the 
good  times. 

In  1873  the  gross  rental  on 
abdut  20300  acres  was  22392^. ; 
in  1877. 12347^ 

In  1878  the  first  remission  of 
10  per  cent,  brought  it  to 
20,0221.;  in  1879  20  per  cent, 
was  given.  17.797^  In  1880  the 
20  per  cent,  was  continued 
with  an  additional  20  per  cent, 
on  meadow  land. 

Since  1878  the  sum  of 
92,4761. 16f .  lOd.  has  been  spent 
on  improvements  and  repairs. 


Tenant  Farmers. 
103.  Appendices  0.  I.  to  C.  XI.  contain  11  balance  sheets  from  tenant  farmers  with  Summary 
smnmaries  for  each.  fo,^^^* 

The  following  is  a  profit  and  loss  account  made  from  the  balances  shown.  b^^ 

~~  sheets. 


'Reference 
to  App. 


Acreage, 


C.I.  - 
C.  II.  - 
0.  III.. 
C.  IV. . 
C.  V.   - 

c.  vi. . 

C.VII. 

c.  vin. 

C.  IX.  - 
C.  X.   . 

C.  XI.  . 


Acres. 
256 
260 
922 
800 
275 
540 
462 
4C0 
431 
324 
316 


4,986 


No.  of 
Years. 


Profit. 


11 
4 

12 
9 
6 
7 

13 
7 
5 
7 
9 


£    8.  d. 

1,348     1  8 

576  18  10 

3,530    2  4 

148  16  4 

1,967  9  2 
2,532  7  6i 
992  17  10 
39  19  4 
1,689  2  8 
1,088     2  Hi 


13,918  18    7  J 


L088* 


Remarks. 


£  s.  d, 

2,082  18  4 

246  0  1 

1,718  5  54 

2,319  10  3 

1,744  8  10 

581  12  6 

620  16  1 

601  8  %\ 

191  18  Si 


10,106  18  Hi 


Total  profits 
,,    losses  - 

Profit  on  1 1  farms 


£       8.  d, 

13,913  18  7 

10,106  18  11 

3,806  19  8 


Profit  per  acre  per  annum,  1*.  lOJcf.     Equal 
to  1^  per  cent,  on  8/.  per  acre  capital. 

In  C.  I.  and  C.  Y.  interest  is  charged  on  capital. 


U     84199. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   AGRICULTURE: 


Description 
•f  the  farms 
C.  I.  to  C. 
XI. 


Balance 
sheets  C. 

xn. 


Balance 
sheets  G. 
XIII. 

The  history 
of  a  co- 
operative 
association 
and  farm. 


104.  The  farm  from  which  C.  I.  accounts  come  is  partly  devoted  to  market 
gardening. 

C.  II.  is  about  two  miles  from  a  large  town  and  a  trade  in  retailing  milk  is  carried  on. 

C.  III.  is  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral.  This  farm  is  almost  self-supporting.  A 
large  breedrag  flock  is  kept,  and  60  calves  are  reared  annually.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  corn  grown  is  consumed  at  home.  The  soil  is  good  and  the  buildings  abundant 
and  of  good  quality.  The  rent  is  considered  very  moderate,  the  tenant  has  abundant 
capital. 

0.  IV.  Almost  entirely  heavy  land. 

C.  V.  All  strong  clay.  Rent  almost  nominaL  Occupied  by  a  gentleman  of 
abundant  capital  and  known  experience. 

C.  VI.  All  heavy  clay.  Half  grass,  partly  owing  to  the  tenant  having  laid  down 
several  fields. 

0.  VII.  All  strong  clay.  A  permanent  reduction  made  in  1880  and  returns  made  ever 
since. 

0.  VIII.  Mixed  soil,  most  of  it  on  the  strong  side.  Well  farmed.  Tenant  has  other 
strings  to  his  bow. 

C.  IX.  A  grass  farm. 

C.  X.  A  mixed  farm.  Well  farmed  and  always  reasonably  rented.  Tenant  has 
private  means. 

0.  XI.  Heavy  land  but  chiefly  in  grass. 

105.  App.  C.  XII.  contains  balance  sheets  from  land  in  the  owner's  occupation.* 
Three  farms  are  included,  one  of  very  fine  mixed  soil  in  high  condition,  and  two  of  heavy 
clay  taken  up  in  1887  and  1888.  One  of  these  farms  was  in  hand  from  1882  to  1885. 
It  was  then  let  to  a  tenant  who  did  not  succeed.  In  1888  it  was  again  taken  up  in 
bad  order.  One  hundred  acres  were  at  once  let  to  a  '*  little  man,*'  but  in  three  years 
he  gave  it  up  '*in  a  frightful  state."  The  history  of  the  other  heavy  farm  is  as 
follows :  "  It  was  let  at  15«.  per  acre.  Tenant  wanted  an  inmiediate  reduction  of  50L  ; 
**  this  the  landlord  agreed  to  give  in  manm*c.  Next  year  money  instead  of  manure 
"  was  required,  and  tenant  left  on  not  getting  what  he  wanted."  The  subsequent 
treatment  by  the  owner  is  interesting  and  shall  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paragraph 
(see  para.  187).  I  may  say  that  I  personally  inspected  all  these  farms,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  district  eight  years  ago. 

106.  App.  C.  XIII.  tells  the  story  of  severe  losses  suffered  by  a  mortgagee  farming  290 
acres  of  very  poor  soU. 

107.  C.  XIV.  contains  the  whole  of  the  balance  sheets  from  the  Ilarleston  co- 
operative farm  in  Northants.  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  in  his  General  Report  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  writes  with  reference  to  this  enterprise : — 

"  The  Association  was  formed  by  Lord  Spencer  in  1887,  T\dth  a  view  to  afford  an 
"  incentive  to  the  co-operators,  and  to  provide  a  test  as  to  the  eflicacy  of  co-operative 
"  farming. 

"  A  farm  of  about  300  acres,  which  had  been  previously  hired  by  Lord  Spencer,  was 
^  placed  by  him  under  a  manager,  to  be  assisted  by  a  committee  of  management,  with 
"  the  object  of  the  business  being  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  regular  labourers, 
"  who  were  by  the  scheme  nominated  as  co-operators. 

"  Capital  for  working  the  farm  was  found  by  Lord  Spencer.  By  the  scheme  it  was 
**  stipulated  that  after  payment  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of 
**  db  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed,  the  net  profits  of  each  year  should  be  carried 
**  to  a  reserve  fund  for  the  repayment  of  the  original  capital,  and  the  creation  of  a 
**  surplus,  for  which  purpose  75  per  cent,  was  to  be  set  aside.  The  remaining  26  per 
"  cent,  of  the  net  profits  was  to  be  carried  to  the  divisible  profits  fund,  out  of  which  each 
**  of  the  co-operators  should  receive  a  share  in  proportion  to  the  wages  earned  by  him 
"  during  the  year.  It  was  provided,  nevertheless,  that  in  case  a  loss  should  be  sustained 
"  in  any  year's  operations,  the  divisible  profits  fund  shall  thenceforth  be  carried  to 
*'  the  reserve  fund  till  such  loss  be  made  good,  and  the  amount  (if  any)  drawn  from 
"  the  reserve  fund  to  meet  such  loss  replaced. 

"  The  original  co-operators  were  eight  in  number,  and  the  manager,  in  addition  to 
"  them,  ranked  as  a  co-operator  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  divisible  profits.  Conditional 
••  powers  were  given  to  the  co-operators  to  fill  up  vacancies  and  to  increase  their  number; 

*  Balance  sheeta  for  1893  could  not  be  prepared  in  time. 
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"  and  Lord  Spencer  reserved  to  himself  the  poww  to  appoint  the  manager,  and  to 
**  determine  the  connexion  of  any  co-operator  or  manager  with  the  scheme.  The 
'*  scheme  contains  provisions  for  an  annual  valuation  of  the  tenant  right,  and  of  the 
''  live  and  dead  stock,  and  for  a  proper  audit  of  the  farm  accounts.  It  is  sad  to  find 
"  that  owing  to  the  disastrous  times  this  interesting  experiment  has  at  present  met  with 
"  no  success.  The  co-operators  (seven  out  of  the  original  eight  are  still  on  the  farm) 
*'  have  had  regular  employment  at  wages  which  are  said  to  be  slightly  higher  than  those 
''  in  the  district,  but  there  have  been  no  divisible  profits.  The  balance-  sheets  for  the 
"  first  four  years  show  a  loss  in  three  years,  and  I  am  informed  that  in  the  two  follow- 
*'  ing  years  the  loss  was  nearly  equal  to  a  half  year's  rent. 

108.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Canon  Bury  at  Harleston  Further  re- 
and  a  walk  over  a  part  of  the  co-operative  farm,  I  venture  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  ™»rk8  by 
what  has  already  been  said  by  Mr.  Little.  (>S5!^8-* 

It  appears  that  a  similar  attempt  had  previously  been   made  at  Radboume  in  sioDer. 
"Warwickshire,  and  that  the  Harleston  farm,  was  the  outcome  of  a  paper  read  by  Canon 
Bury  on  the  results  of  the  Radbourne  farm. 

For  a  few  years  the  Warwickshire  venture  flourished,  or  was  supposed  to  flourish,  and 
it  was  during  its  prosperity  that  the  men  of  Harleston,  led  by  Canon  Bury  and  nobly 
assisted  by  Lord  Spencer,  first  determiaed  to  embark  on  the  same  system.  Soon, 
however,  the  Warwick  farm  collapsed,  and  I  think  it  only  requires  an  examination 
of  the  financial  position  of  the  Harleston  co-operative  farm  on  April  6,  1893  {see 
Appendix  C.  XIV.),  to  perceive  that  a  similar  fate  threatens  it. 

The  glebe  farm  chosen  for  the  experiment  is  composed  of  good  soil,  all  two-horse 
land ;  126  out  of  296  acres  are  in  meadow  and  grass,  the  buildings  are  conveniently 
situated  near  a  good  road  and  not  far  from  a  railway  station.  Ample  capital  {lOL  per 
acre)  was  found  by  Lord  Spencer,  but  the  farm  at  the  time  of  starting  was  in  bad 
order.  The  previous  rent,  600/.,  was  reduced  after  a  valuation  to  425/.,  and  this  was 
considered  to  be  a  fair  rent  according  to  the  times. 

The  first  manager  did  not  suit,  and  he  left  after  six  months.  Then  followed  an 
interregnum  for  six  weeks.  The  co-operators,  however,  found  that  a  manager  was  a 
necessity,  and  another  was  appointed.  He  remained  for  nearly  six  years.  Now  there 
is  a  working  manager  at  a  weekly  wage  with  a  share  of  the  profits,  but  the  buying 
and  selling  are  conducted  by  a  superior  who  receives  a  yearly  remimeration. 

At  the  outset  the  co-operators  were  told  that  they  need  not  expect  extraordinary 
results,  but  that  their  labour  would  in  all  probabilty  be  worth  more  to  them,  and  that 
the  interest  created  would  produce  unusual  results. 

The  subsequent  events  were  very  much  what  one  would  have  looked  for.  So  long 
as  they  had  the  idea  that  the  farm  was  going  to  pay — ^and  that  was  for  a  year  or  two 
— the  men  worked  with  a  will. 

109.  The  loss  shown  on  the  first  balance  sheet,  207/.  9«.  7c/.,  was  largely,  due  to  the  A  heavy  loss 
bad  condition  of  the  farm.     Although  the  labour  expended  showed  itself  in  a  striking  sustained, 
manner  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the   farm,   the  results  of  a  second  year's 
occupation  was  a  stUl  heavier  loss  (672/.  13«.  5d.)     Then  the  men  seem  to  have  lost 

heart,  and  ever  since,  they  appear  to  have  gone  on  in  the  ordinary  way,  drawing  their 
weekly  wages  as  labourers  and  working  the  hours  of  the  district.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  the  men  have  at  any  time  idled,  but  the  scheme  has  not 
produced  the  results  in  labour  that  might  have  been  expected.  Without  a  doubt  the 
non-success  of  the  enterprise  can  be  attributed  only  to  one  cause — bad  prices  and 
general  agricultural  depression.  It  is  the  opinion  of  both  Canon  Bury  and  Lord  Spencer's 
courteous  agent,  Mr.  Morley,  that  were  times  to  mend,  the  once  co-operators,  but  now 
virtually  only  labourers,  would  again ''put  their  backs  into  it."  For  my  own  part 
I  doubt  not  that  this  would  be  so,  but  if  we  only  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  annual  loss  over  a  term  of  seven  years  has  been  259/.  168.  9c/.  or  17«.  6d.  per 
acre,  and  that  interest  on  borrowed  capital  must  always  accrue  in  any  scheme  of  this 
kind,  it  becomes  somewhat  diflicult  to  anticipate  the  enormous  rise  in  prices  that 
would  convert  such  a  persistently  losing  concern  into  one  from  which  labouring 
co-operators  would  derive  any  profit. 

Outside  the  question  of  financial  success,  the  scheme  does  not  appear  to  have  led  to 
any  great  harmony  among  the  co-operators  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  jealousy  is 
stated  to  have  crept  in  where  formerly  there  was  none. 
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110.  Appendix  C.  XV.  contains  balance  sheets  for  1893  from  six  farms,  but  in  order 
to  give  the  Commissioners  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  last  year,  I  add 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  table  all  the  accounts  given  for  1893  in  Appendix  0.  The 
presence  of  these  solitanr  balance  sheets  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  farmers  in  these 
three  counties  appealed  against  income  tax  for  1893  and  in  support  of  their  appeals 
balance  sheets  were  required. 


Table  showing  Profits  and 

Losses,  1893. 

Reference  to  Appendix. 

Acreage. 

Profit. 

LOBB. 

Remarks. 

Acres. 

£     s.     d. 

£        S. 

d. 

0.  I. 

256 

— 

894    0 

0 

rt                             J 

C.  II. 

c.  in. 

260 
922 

216  12     1 

246     0 

1 

£     s.    a. 
Losses      -            .            .     5,439  10    4 

C. IV.              -        - 

800 

634    3 

7 

Prolits          ^            -        .        685    4  lOJ 

0.  V. 

275 

.... 

248  18 

5 

CVI.     . 

540 



322  11 

5 

£4,754     5     64 

c.  vn. 

462 

282  10    0 

— 

c.  vin.    - 

400 

_ 

271     8 

11 

s.    d. 

C.  IX. 

431 

39  19    4 

Equal  to  loss  per  acre          -             12     6^ 

C.  X.        - 

324 

49  16    6 

.... 

C.  XI. 

316 

93  17  Hi 



C.  XII.      - 

NoBa 

LANCE  Sheet  foi 

I  1893. 

c.xni. 

C.  XIV.      - 
C.  XV.     - 

290 
296 
467 
670 
560 
218 
95 

— 

820    6 
448  16 
162     7 
532     7 
609    2 
249    8 

Note. — The  560-acre  farm  included  in  the 

^^ 

5 

4 

4i 

1 
5 

five  under  C.  XV.  is  one  of  the  best  hold- 
ings in  Bedford,  and  situated  in   a  dis- 
trict renowned  for  the  excellence  of  the 

>»          •            "          - 
»>             - 

V 

52     9    0 

corn  produced.     The  95 -acre  farm  is  all 
grass,  able  to  finish  the  heaviest  cattlei 

7,582 

685    4  lOi 

5,439  10 

4 

I  am  quite  confident  in  my  own  mind  that  the  average  loss  per  acre  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table  is  considerably  below  what  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  three 
counties.  The  gentlemen  who  supplied  me  with  balance  sheets  are  quite  among  the 
most  prosperous  farmers  of  the  district.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  private  means 
whose  working  capital  has  been  supplemented  from  other  sources.  Their  farm  work 
was  therefore  always  well  in  hand  and  their  crops  were  sown  in  good  time,  thereby 
escaping  the  terrible  injury  inflicted  by  the  long-continued  drought  upon  late  sown 
corn  or  ill-conditioned  land. 

111.  It  is  not  difficult  to  say  which  class  of  agriculturists  has  suffered  least  from  tlie 
effects  of  the  depression.  Although  it  would  be  incorrect  to  state  that  low  prices  have 
in  no  way  touched  Pen  farmers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  those  who  farm  on 
"superior"  Pen  land  have  not  been  hit  anything  like  so  hard  as  those  on  other 
varieties  of  soil.  Several  advantages  attend  farming  on  the  Fens.  In  the  first 
place  the  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile ;  in  the  second  place  oats  are  largely  grown 
and  succeed  well ;  in  the  third  place  bare  fallows  are  unnecessaiy  and  would  be  out 
of  place. 

Again,  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  low.  On  a  Fen  farm  of  400  acres,  all  arable,  where 
the  rotation  is  potatoes ;  wheat  or  oats ;  mangel,  oats,  or  barley ;  potatoes  or  wheat  and 
seeds,  I  found  that  66  acres  went  to  one  pair  of  horses,  and  this  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  working  strength  of  the  next  farm  I  visited.  The  labour  bill,  owing  to  the 
large  area  under  potatoes  and  general  crops,  is  heavy,  running  from  30*.  to  40*.  per  acre. 
Now  on  clay  farms  one  pair  of  horses  cannot  work  more  than  40  to  45  acres,  and  much 
of  the  labour  is  performed  on  bare  fallows  which  yield  no  crop  during  the  year  of 
fallowing. 

112.  "  Potatoes,"  said  one  farmer,  **  have  proved  the  making  of  the  Fens  and  the 
**  mainstay  of  the  Fen  farmer.**  On  the  inferior  variety  of  black  soil  "brown 
"  mustard  has  helped  us  a  great  deal."  The  cost  of  growing  and  marketing  an  acre  of 
potatoes  was  worked  out  by  a  Fen  farmer  in  my  presence  as  follows : — 

Manual  and  horse  labour  in  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  delivery  at 
station        .--...- 
Artificial  manure  (half  ton  superphos.)  and  sowing     - 
Seed,  16  cwts.  at  2«. 


£      8. 

d. 

3    4 

8 

1  11 

3 

1  12 

0 

Carried  forward 


6    7  11 
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Brought  forward 
Kaiiway  carriage  to  London,  7  tons  at  lOs.  lOd. 
Commission,  7  tons  at  5s. 
Rent,  rates,  and  taxes  -  -  - 

Value  of  an  average  crop — 
7  tons  ware,  at  21.  per  ton 

1  ton  mids  for  seed 

2  cwts.  chats,  at  Is. 


£    8.    d. 

. 

• 

6    7  11 

- 

- 

3  15  10 

. 

. 

1  15    0 

- 

- 

1     9    7 

£    s. 

d. 

-     14    0 

0 

-      1  10 

0 

-       0     2 

6 

15  12     0 


Net  profit  per  acre 


2    3    8 
£15  12    0 


When  the  crop  is  sold  in  the  ground  at  home,  the  price  ranges  from  121.  to  15/.  per 
acre,  and  the  serious  items,  railway  carriage  and  commission,  are  avoided. 

113.  Turning  to  the  corn  crop,  the  hest  class  of  Fen  land  frequently  produces  two  Other  ad- 
tons  of  straw  and  eight  quarters  of  oats  per  acre,  and  as  both  are  readily  ssdeable  at  fair  vantages  in 
prices,  and  the  soil  able  to  dispense  with  farmyard  manure,  the  grower  within  easy  ^°  amMng. 
reach  of  a  railway  station  has  a  great  advantage  over  his  clay  land  neighbour,  whose 

chief  crops  are  wheat  and  beans,  and  for  whose  soil  straw  manure  is  a  necessity. 
Another  marked  superiority  of  good  Fenland  lies  in  the  fact  that  *^  if  it  gets  fair  play. 
"  the  heavy  crops  we  grow  smother  weeds.'* 

114.  Till  about  1890  the  farmers  of  the  best  class  of  grass  land,  or  places  where  How  grass 
the  acreage  of  arable  was  very  small,  appear  to  have  done  fairly  well.      But  since  J^rmers  have 
1890,  the  fall  in  the  value   of  fat  stock  and  the  increasing  scarcity  and   dearness    *^® 

of  stores  have  operated  most  unfavourably  against  their  interest.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  fat  stock  trade  had  latterly  degenerated  into  a  species  of  gamble,  and 
that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market  depended  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  foreign 
meat  afloat  and  about  to  arrive.  A  very  pertinent  example  of  the  freaks  of  the  meat 
trade  was  mentioned  to  me,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  uncertain  position  of  the 
farmer  who  buys  in  an  under-supplied  market  to  sell  in  one  periodically  drugged  by 
over-supplies  from  foreign  lands.  A  farmer  bought  a  lot  of  strong,  well-conditioned 
bullocks  in  April.  In  due  time  a  waggon  load  were  fit  for  the  butcher,  and  these 
realised  32«.  8rf.  per  cwt.  live  weight  in  the  metropolitan  market.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards a  second  waggon  load  was  sent  up,  as  good  and  heavy  as  the  previous  ones, 
but  29*.  9rf.  per  cwt.  was  the  most  that  could  be  got  for  them. 

When  trade  vacillates  to  such  a  degree  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  true  of  our  fat 
markets,  the  Commissioners  may  be  assured  that  the  consequences  fall  not  upon  the 
dealer  or  the  butcher,  both  of  whom  by  combination  are  enabled  to  anticipate 
foreign  arrivals,  and  who  act  accoixiingly,  but  upon  the  producer,  who  lives  and  moves 
in  isolation  and  far  from  the  arena  of  telegrams  and  cablegrams. 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  farmer  of  the  best  finishing  pastures  has  been  severely  hit 
during  recent  years,  I  nevertheless  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  depression  all  through.  "  You  must  bear  in  mind,"  writes  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  "  that  graziers  have  had  some  good  years  since  1879 ; 
"  1882  was  probably  the  best  j?razing  year  ever  known  in  the  Midlands,  and  1888  was 
*^  also  a  good  year;  1893  will  rank  as  the  worst  year  graziers  generally  have  gone 
**  through,  and  1892  was  a  very  good  second  to  it,"  and  yet  I  met  a  farmer  whose 
experience  during  last  year  left  little  to  be  desired.  He  purchased  70  cattle  in  spring 
for  1,030Z.  The  sales  began  in  July  and  continued  till  Christmas ;  only  the  culls 
received  cake,  and  the  total  made  by  the  70  was  1,637/.,  a  handsome  profit  of  607/.  or 
8/.  13«.  Qd.  per  head. 

115.  The  great  pulls  that  the  grazing  farmer  has,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  Advantages 
firstly,  he  has  almost  always  large  working  capital.    On  some  of  the  richest  localities  a  possessed  by 
capital  of  I4L  to  17/.  per  acre  is  quite  common,  and  this  enables  the  farmer  to  bide  over^thr^'^ 
his  time  and  watch  his  opportunity.     Moreover,  many  of  these  gentlemen  get  their  arable 
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autumn-bought  beasts  wintered  for  next  to  nothing  by  needy  com  growers  in  other 
districts.  And,  secondly,  he  has,  practically  speaking,  few  expenses.  His  labour  bill 
does  not  exceed  6«.  per  acre  on  the  grass  land,  and  reduced  prices  do  not  impair  the 
productive  powers  of  his  grazing?.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  and 
increasing  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  our  home-bred  sheep  and  cattle,  coupled  with 
the  stoppage  of  store  cattle  importation  from  Canada,  is  calculated  to  aggravate  the 
evil  of  which  graziers  now  loudly  complain — dear  purchases ;  and  that  the  causes  of 
cheap  sales  and  fluctuating  trade — ^foreign  importations  imder  various  heads — ^are  not 
abating.  If  graziers  continue  to  buy  their  lean  st/ock  according  to  the  custom  now 
prevalent,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  may  be  worse  times  in  store  for  them,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  custom  should  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  give  place  to  a 
system  of  breeding  and  rearing  at  home  preparatory  to  feeding.  It  is  admittedly 
ifficult  to  turn  the  farmer  from  the  trodden  path,  still  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  change  as  I  have  suggested,  if  they  have  not 
already  presented  themselves  to  Midland  graziers,  certainly  should  have  done  so.  I 
should  describe  the  position  of  the  grass  farmer  as  at  present  in  a  transitory  stage. 
His  losses  have  been  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  com  growers,  and  the  future 
does  not  portend  to  him  any  such  dilemma  as  that  which  meets  the  gaze  of  the  arable 
farmer. 

116.  From  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  this  district,  it  would  appear  that  those  who  hold 
turnip  and  barley  soil,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  useful  grass,  have  escaped  tolerably 
well.  Wherever  breeding  has  been  pursued,  the  acreage  under  the  plough  reduced, 
and  wheat  supplanted  by  oats  and  barley,  the  losses  sustained  have  not  been  over- 
whelming. Undoubtedly  there  have  been  losses,  and  taking  the  past  14  years  farming  has 
not  been  conducted  to  profit,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  traceable  to  a  very  large  extent  to 
the  unwillingness  to  give  up  suddenly  the  old  rotation  or  introduce  anything  savouring 
of  listless  agricidture,  and  not  to  any  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  farming  to  some 
profit  on  an  altered  system.  Invariably  I  found  that  where  such  branches  of  farming, 
as  horse-breeding  and  dairying  had  been  introduced,  good  results  had  followed.  Dairy 
husbandry  has  been  affected  by  falling  prices  {see  table,  para.  159)  but  those  who 
prosecute  it,  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best  branch  of  their  industry,  and 
this  applies  to  dairying  on  all  classes  of  soU. 

117.  On  farms  where  breeding,  whether  of  sheep  or  cattle  or  both,  has  been  a 
prominent  feature,  agriculture  hsA  assumed  that  self-supporting  nature  which  rids 
it  of  the  speculative  elements  acknowledged  to  be  dangerous  and  damaging. 

Now,  there  are  throughout  Bedford  and  Northampton,  and  Huntingdon,  many  farms 
where  by  laying  the  heaviest  fields  to  grass  and  lengthening  the  rotation  upon  the 
mixed  and  more  friable  soil,  this  self-supporting  character  has  been  imparted  to 
agriculture.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  losses  of  the  farmers  so  circumstanced 
have  been  allayed,  and  that  given  some  improvement  in  prices,  and  help  in  such  other 
ways  as  will  yet  be  mentioned,  they  may  continue  to  occupy  their  land  with  fair 
prospects  of  success  in  the  future.  One  cannot  but  see  that  the  change  above  referred 
to,  has  been  in  many  instances  too  long  delayed,  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
there  are  himdreds  of  farmers  who,  by  reason  of  loss  or  from  want  of  capital,  are 
precluded  from  making  stock-breeding  or  stock-farming  the  principal  part  of  their 
business,  are  compelled  nolens  volens  to  continue  in  the  course  which  has  proved  so 
disastrous  since  1879.  The  large  portion  of  these  farmers  must  either  collapse  (unless 
an  immediate  change  comes  over  the  face  of  our  com  mai*kets),  or  they  must  retire  to 
smaller  occupations.  But  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  substantial 
remnant  on  the  mixed  soils  of  these  three  counties,  whose  losses  have  not  inflicted 
deadly  wounds. 

118a.  The  area  of  very  light  agricultural  land  is  limited  in  this  large  district. 
Wherever  it  did  occur  I  found  that  heavy  losses  had  been  sustained.  These  sandy  soils 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  extremes  of  weather.  In  a  wet  season  the  fertilising 
matters  are  washed  out,  and  in  a  dry  year  the  crops  are  scorched.  The  normal  yield 
of  com  on  this  description  of  holding  is  low,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  arable  land 
clean  is  high.  We  have  only  to  repeat  that  labour  is  as  dear  as  ever  and  produce 
cheaper,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  farming  on  hungry  season-land  has  been  a 
most  unprofitable  business,  ^t  so  happens  that  on  two  farms  which  I  visited  and 
walked  over  both  light  and  lieavy  land  occurred.  Under  such  conditions  the  short- 
comings of  both  soils  may  be  made  to  fit  into  and  ;issist  one  another.  On  one  farm  of 
this  aescription  that  I  visited,  the  sandy  land  was  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  roots 
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and  forage  crops  for  a  large  and  splendid  flock  of  sheep  and  in  this  way  I  think  it 
represented  a  special  value— an  accommodation  value.  But  on  another  farm  the  area 
of  poor  sand  was  so  large  as  to  render  the  occupation  valueless^  and  here  very  serious 
losses  had  been  sustained. 

118b.  The  whole  gist  of  the  evidence  received  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon^  and  North-  The  two 
ampton  was  to  the  effect  that  those  farming  the  two  extremes,  very  light  and  very  ©xtrem^ 
heavy,  had  suffered  most.  The  ordeal  through  which  the  fanners  of  strong  day  have  *'""'' "" 
passed  ever  since  1879  almost  beggars  description.  The  cloud  of  ruined  witnesses  who 
might  be  discovered  living  on  chanty  or  eking  out  a  miserable  **  existence,''  victims  of 
corn-growing  on  the  three  and  four-horse  clays  of  Bedford  and  Himtingdon,  is  sad  to 
contemplate.  In  the  town  of  Northampton  alone  I  was  informed  there  were  **  probably 
'^  40  old  farmers  eking  out  a  miserable  existence ;  all  ruined  by  farming  on  strong  day 
"  or  cleaned  out  by  the  rot  of  1879/' 

119.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  capital  invested  in  agriculture  has  in  any  Small  famui 
of  these  counties  yielded  a  larger  percentage  on  capital  in  holdings  imder  200  acres,  ^j^edTno 
than  it  has  in  occupations  of  400  acres  and  upwards.  One  hears  of  men  who  have  better  than 
raised  themselves  "  from  the  ranks,"  to  the  position  of  small  farmers,  and  who,  assisted  large  ones, 
by  family  labour,  have  not  only  held  their  own  but  improved  their  position.  But  I 
have  it  from  the  lips  of  such  an  one,  that  if  he  had  been  compellea  to  pay  his  sons 
and  daughters,  and  charge  against  the  farm  the  wages  to  which  his  wife  and  self  were 
entitled,  he  could  not  have  stood.  Several  eases  were  related  to  me  of  small  farmers 
with  family  labour  who  did  fairly  well  so  long  as  the  yoimg  men  and  women  were 
content  to  receivfe  board,  lodging,  clothing  and  a  little  pocket  money  as  their  remuner- 
ation, but  collapsed  in  a  few  years  after  the  departure  of  the  family  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  ordinary  paid  labourers.  "  I  work,  and  my  wife  works,  and  my  son  aged  39 
'*  works  on  the  farm.  We  also  employ  a  strong  boy.  If  we  were  to  put  a  labourer's 
"  wage  against  me  and  my  son,  and  a  woman's  wage  against  my  wife,  we  could  not 
"  stand.  We  simply  live  like  labourers  and  slave  from  morning  till  night."  These 
words  were  taken  down  during  an  interview  with  a  small  farmer  pointed  out  to  me  as 
one  of  the  hardest- working  men  in  Northampton.  Moreover  he  said  further,  **  Too 
"  small  a  holding  is  no  good.  Anything  imder  50  acres  a  man  is  better  without.  .  I 
"  know  of  some  slnall  men  in  this  village  who  are  giving  up  their  farms,  not  able  to 
**  make  it  answer."  He  went  on  to  say  '*  Small  men  are  always  inclined  to  take  land 
**  with  insufficient  capital,  and  they  cannot  stand  against  a  bad  year.  The  small 
"  men  who  are  compelled  to  go  on  ploughing  are  suffering  more  than  the  large  farmers 
**  who  have  laid  down  their  land  to  grass." 

The  following  remarkable  testimony  comes  from  a  small  farmer  described  to  me  as  one 
who  "  works  as  hard  as  any  two  men  and  eats  no  more  than  one."  His  farm  measures 
61  acres.  He  became  tenant  42  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  400/.  Twelve  years  ago 
"  I  had  saved  about  700/.  and  now  not  a  penny  of  it  remains."  His  opinion  was  that 
"  small  farmers  always  work  at  a  disadvantage.  Nothing  less  than  100  acres  will  do, 
"  and  a  man  should  have  10/.  an  acre  capital  to  have  a  chance."  A  farmer  of  193 
acres  summed  up  his  evidence  by  saying,  "  This  was  known  as  the  best  farm  in  the 
**  parish  because  of  its  splendid  wheat-growing  quality.  Now  it  is  not  worth  a  rent." 
I  may  add  that  it  is  in  wretched  condition  at  present. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  balance  sheets  from  farms  under  150  acres  and  the  strange 
disregard  to  anything  like  books  or  even  notes  of  sales  and  purchases  that  such  farmers 
exhibit,  I  feel  no  small  difficulty  in  summarising  the  evidence  received  upon  the  relative 
success  of  large  and  small  holdings.  I  think,  however,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by 
one  entrusted  with  such  duties  as  devolved  upon  me,  from  careful  observation  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  land,  the  stock  and  the  equipment  of  the  farm,  and  although 
one  is  liable  to  be  grossly  deceived  by  outside  appearances  and  the  consequences  of 
seasons  and  weather,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  subnet  to  the  Commissioners  for  what  they 
are  worth,  a  few  observations  resulting  from  my  inspections  of  farms,  large  and  small, 
and  the  evidence  received  from  place  to  place. 

There  are  large  holdings  badly  managed  and  understocked,  and  there  are  holdings 
under  160  acres,  well  managed  and  fully  stocked,  but  taking  these  three  counties  as  a 
whole,  and  keeping  away  from  suburban  areas,  the  large  holdings  show  far  fewer 
signs  of  depression  than  the  small  ones. 

Not  only  is  the  stock  on  smaU  farms  inferior  in  quality,  but  a  great  deal  does  not 
belong  to  the  tenant,  being  in  fact  agisted.    A  dealer  told  me  that  he  had  hundreds 
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of  beasts  both  summered  and  wintered  on  small  farms.  There  certainly  is  miore 
demand  for  farms  under  200  acres  than  over  400,  and  rents  are  a^teris  paribus  from 
2^.  to  4i8.  per  acre  higher,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  increased  rent  is  but  a  small 
matter  in  comparison  with  other  manifest  drawbacks  against  small  farms  as  I  saw 
them.  The  waste  caused  by  numerous  headlands  and  fences  round  small  fields  is  in 
itself  a  matter  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  great  and  crowning  want  that  revealed 
itself  to  me  was  the  apparent  scarcity  of  capital.  I  believe  the  same  mistake 
which  is  said  to  have  been  very  common  in  the  counties  with  which  I  am  at 
present  dealing  has  been  committed  by  small  holders  all  through  England.  The 
tendency  has  too  frequently  been  to  take  more  land  than  can  be  properly  handled 
without  external  aid,  and  since  the  day  when  Mr,  Druce  reported  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Commission,  no  land  has  been  able  to  pay  two  rents,  one  to  the  landlord 
and  another  to  the  money-lender.  I  do  not  think  prosperity  depends  much  upon  the 
size  of  farm.  Failures  have  occurred  among  all  classes.  A  man  who  shows  himself 
to  be  thoroughly  master  of  his  craft  in  100  acres  of  highly  rented  land,  will  in  all 
probability  hold  his  own  in  200  acres,  and  the  very  first  way  in  which  his  sound 
judgment  will  exhibit  itself  will  be  in  not  taking  more  land  than  he  can  do  justice  to. 
A.  bad  or  medium  farm  is  dearer  to  some  men  at  no  rent  than  a  good  one  would  be  at 
30^.  per  acre,  and  still  people  do  at  times  hire  land  whicli  has  ruined  others  and  they 
seem  to  live  on  it  well  enough.  I  found  all  my  most  experienced  witnesses  agreed  in 
this  matter — ^there  is  very  little  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  size  of  farm,  but  a 
very  great  deal  to  the  common  sense  and  energy  of  the  farmer.  Among  the  "  little  " 
men  I  heard  of  some  who  would  "  scratch  a  living  on  the  face  of  a  rock,"  and  I  met 
several  **  big  "  men  who  are  tolerably  certain  to  be  in  the  market  if  any  plunder  is  going. 

120.  Coming  so  shortly  after  the  inquiry  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Labour,  I  did  not  make  special  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  but  they  sometimes  went  out  of  their  way  to  see  me,  and  in 
this  way  I  learned  something  of  their  employment  and  prospects. 

Throughout  the  cold  clay  districts  there  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of  employment  and 
less  continuous  service  than  formerly.  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  allotments,  and 
the  time  which  the  labourers  spend  upon  them,  there  would  be  for  them  many  an  idle 
day  and  week. 

In  a  village  to  the  north-west  of  Northampton,  it  was  stated  that  even  during  last 
summer  there  were  12  or  14  men  earning  only  occasional  wages. 

The  population  of  four  purely  agricultural  parishes  in  Huntingdon  has  fallen  as 
follows : — 


Parish. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Bedaction. 

Sawtry 
Woolley 
Barkham  - 
Alconbury 

1,318 

89 

104 

809 

1,262 

89 

64 

689 

1,162 

59 

57 

654 

12     per  cent. 

33-7        „ 

45 

191        „ 

These  parishes  were  taken,  not  as  having  specially  suffered,  but  because  they 
happened  to  be  near  Alconbury,  where  I  obtained  the  information. 

I  was  informed  by  a  party  of  labourers  with  whom  I  conversed  near  Holme,  in  the 
Himtingdon  Fens,  that  at  Yaxley  there  were  60  men  out  of  employment.  This  figure 
was  reduced  to  "  about  40,"  by  a  farmer  close  to  Yaxley,  but  he  observed,  '*  I  shall 
dispense  with  two  men  next  week.'* 

The  party  of  labourers  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  expressed  tkemselves  as  fearful 
of  the  future :  "  We  can't  see  how  the  laboiu'ing  man  is  to  get  a  living  in  these  times. 
"  If  prices  don't  improve  the  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  labourer  must 
"  starve.  We  can  see  that  things  are  getting  worse  every  day,  and  we  are  dreadfully 
"  afraid  of  the  future." 

When  viewing  some  tumbled  down  land  in  the  north  of  Bedford,  a  labouring  man 
informed  me  that  he  had  three  grown-up  sons  out  of  employment.  He  well  remem- 
bered the  time  when  everybody  was  busy  and  the  land  all  in  regular  cultivation,  and  he 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  Free  Trade  in  most  unmistakeable  terms. 

But  those  labourers  who  have  regular  and  constant  employment  are  reaping  the 
full  benefit  of  cheap  food  and  good  wages,  and  I  have  cause  to  know  that  among  them 
it  is  too  often  beb'eved  that  the  farmer  is  himself  largely  to  blame  for  his  depressed 
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condition,  first,  because  he  pays  too  much  rent,  and  secondly,  because  he  does  not 
employ  enough  labour. 

.  In  the  Luton  district,  and  South  Bedfordshire  in  general,  the  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  been  seriously  interrupted  by  the  decay  of  the  straw-plait 
industry.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  the  earnings  of  the  labourer's  wife  from  straw- 
plaiting  were  as  much  if  not  more  than  those  of  the  labourer  himself.  Now  this 
opportunity  has  gone,  for  Canton  plait  has  ruined  the  Luton  industry,  and  "  it  is  dead.'* 

121.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  labourer  formed  a  subject  of  very  frequent  The  labour 
complaint  all  over  these  three  counties.    A  farmer,  himself  risen  from  the  ranks,  q"®*^><^^ 
considered  "  the  labour  question  a  very  serious  one  ;  it  is  hard   to  tell  what  it  may  ^rj^gf 
come  to.**  The  onion  of  hearts,  so  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  employer  and  employed, 

seems  to  be  regrettably  absent  in  many  quarters. 

122.  Prom  the  statements  made  by  witnesses,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  agricultural  (^leat  de- 
depression  had  produced  a  great  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  cultivation.   In  districts  ^"^'^J^^^JJ 
where  the  soil  is  fjurly  easy  to  work,  the  general  tone  of  agriculture  was  not  stated  to  on  cold  days! 
have  degraded,  save  in  cases  of  farmers  whose  capital  had  disappeared,  and  in  moving  to  Not  so  on 
and  fro  such  cases  are  easily  detected.   I  must  say  that  on  the  whole  I  was  greatly  pleased  "lixed  soils. 
with  the  very  excellent  manner  in  which  the  mixed  soils  were  managed.   The  fallow  land 

was  clean,  the  root  crops  carefully  hoed,  the  corn  thoroughly  weeded,  tlie  grass  land  top 
dressed,  chain  harrowed,  and  well  rolled.  But  the  moment  I  came  to  poor  clay  farms, 
deterioration  and  bad  cultivation  were  distinctly  noticeable.  A  great  many  fields  are 
Just  at  the  stage  which  is  best  described  as  **  going  out  of  arable  cultivation."  Many 
fallows  are  neglected  and  have  been  permitted  to  lie  unploughed;  they  have,  in 
consequence,  become  matted  together  with  twitch  and  other  weeds.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  many  fields  in  this  plight  may  have  been  drilled  with  wheat  or  winter  beans  since 
I  left  the  district,  but  the  crops  grown  under  such  unfavourable  conditions  cannot 
possibly  succeed,  and  I  was  assured  by  my  guides  that  the  state  of  the  stubble  after 
the  removal  of  the  next  corn  crop  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  land  and  render  tumbliug 
down  to  grass  a  matter  of  certainty. 

123.  A  large  land  agent  in  Northants  was  good  enough  to  show  me  over  some  Arable  land 
forms  which  will  serve  as  good  examples  of  land  drifting  out  of  arable  cultivation  <^r**\°?  ""^ 

,  .,  •■      V  .J  o  A  ^  ^£  cultiva- 

bit  by  bit.  ti„„ 

Notes  taken  on  July  ISte. 

"  A  farm  of  390  acres.  Clay  soil.  Tenant  a  stranger  to  the  district.  Has  been 
"  farming  to  leave  for  several  years.  Last  year  he  sold  his  entire  crop,  hay,  corn,  and 
"  straw.     Had  a  very  few  sheep  on  the  grass,  but  kept  no  winter  cattle. 

**  1st  field.— A  bare  fallow.     Wretchedly  foul. 

**  2nd    „       Barley  after  crops.     Very  poor  crop. 

"  3rd  „  About  half  oats^  Miserable.  Part  hay.  Rest,  no  crop,  but  a  solid 
*•  mass  of  twitch  and  watergrass.  To  bring  this  field  into  respectable  condition  would 
"  cost  at  least  5/.  per  acre.  If  attempted  in  a  wet  season  would  ruin  the  field 
**  completely. 

**  This  man  takes  grass  keeping  elsewhere,  and  cuts  his  home  grass  for  sale.  The 
"  beans  are  miserable  and  filthy.  Two  fields  of  tumble-down  grass  are  solid  beds  ol 
**  twitch  and  watergrass.  The  old  pastures  as  bare  as  boards.  The  fences  neglected 
"  and  full  of  gaps.  The  good  arable  land  on  the  far  side  of  the  farm  is  in  much  the 
**  same  state. 

•*  Another  farm  taken  from  a  tenant  who  had  been  failing  for  several  years.  He 
"  left  500i.  in  arrears,  being  two  years'  rent.  A  new  man  offered  to  take,  the  place  if 
"  be  got  it  rent  free  for  three  years.  Offer  refused.  Found  a  tenant  at  lOs.  per  acre, 
**  no  rent  for  one  year.  Old  rent  was  20*.  per  acre.  The  new  tenant  had  several 
♦*  fields  drained  for  him  free  of  charge.  The  house  and  buildings  were  also  put  11 
"  thorough  repair  for  him.  He  has  tried  his  best  to  improve  the  farjn  by  steam 
*•  cultivation  and  labour.  The  crops  are  very  poor — not  half  crops.  One  large  fallow 
"  field  is  going  wild — a  mass  of  twitch  all  growing  together.  The  aftermaths  are 
*•  smothered  with  weeds  of  all  varieties  and  colours.  Unless  this  man  gets  a  su(;cession 
"  of  ^ery  diy  years  he  cannot  possibly  bring  things  round,  and  under  the  most  favour- 
*•  able  conditions  it  will  cost  him  three  or  four  years'  rent. 

*'  An  adjoining  farm,  314  acres.  Taken  Michaelmas  1893.  llent,  7*.  Gd.  per  acre  for 
"  one  year,  lOs.  afterwards.  On  this  farm  the  land  laid  down,  with  the  exception  of 
**  two  bad  fields,  looks  not  so  ill. 
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**  The  next  farm  to  this.  Part  cold  clay,  laid  down  of  late  years.  The  pasture  is 
**  practically  worthless,  except  as  a  wide  run  for  young  cattle  and  horses.  Four  large 
'*  fields  contiguous  to  one  another  are  coyered  with  bromes  and  Yorkshire  fog. 
"  Another  sown  with  the  strong-growing  natural  grasses  from  seed  supplied  by  thjB 
**  landlord  is  decidedly  better.  The  arable  land  is  of  better  quality  and  in  better 
''  order.'' 

The  above  is  a  crude  but  true  description  of  the  way  the  cold  wet  heavy  clays  of 
these  three  counties  are  going,  and  as  I  have  already  stated  in  my  introductory 
remarks,  this  class  of  soil  occupies  a  very  large  area. 

124.  Returning  to  the  better  soils,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  many  farmers  are 
expending  money  on  their  land  that  they  can  ill  afford  to  part  with.  The  landlord  is  the 
last  person  and  the  land  the  last  thing  an  honest  farmer  will  see  deprived  of  their  due& 
The  old  pride  and  spirit  of  rivalry  have  not  quite  died  out,  but  from  circumstances 
over  which  the  farmer  has  no  control,  it  is  fast  becoming  apparent  that  only  thosp 
things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  must  be  done.  This  was  told  me  by  many  a 
man  who,  rather  than  sevt  his  headlands  untidy  or  his  fences  overgrown,  had  spent 
private  capital  in  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  prosperity  and  good  husbandry. 

125.  With  reference  to  stock  it  was  generally  thought  that  although  sheep  had  decreased 
in  numbers  (see  App.  A.  I.)  they  had  improved  in  quality.  Cattle,  on  the  contrary,  were 
on  the  whole  stated  to  have  deteriorated.  This  was  partly  attributed  €o  the  increase  of 
dairy  farming  and  the  breeding  of  animals  predisposed  to  milk  rather  than  to  flesh.  For 
the  grazing  lands  the  cattle  are  chiefly  bought  and  not  bred.  Herefords,  Welsh  Eunts, 
Irish  beasts,  and  Shorthorns  from  other  parts  of  England  form  the  bulk  of  the  grass 
beasts,  and  these  it  was  thought  had  not  sensibly  fallen  off  in  quality.  It  is  well  to 
observe  that  I  met  three  not(S  breeders  of  Shorthorns  in  my  rounds,  and  they  all  testi- 
fied to  the  great  falling  ofiF  in  local  demand  for  highly  bred  bulls.  The  same  remark 
was  made  by  a  breeder  of  rams,  but  he  thought  some  explanation  could  be  found  in 
the  smaller  number  of  breeding  flocks  now  to  be  met  with  on  farms  at  all  liable  to 
flood  and  fluke. 


Rotations  of 
crops  prac- 
tised on 
strong  clays. 


X. — System  op  Farming,  and  the  Changes  which  have  been  introduced.* 

126.  It  would  appear  from  the  number  of  rotations  stated  to  be  practised  by  the 
farmers  in  these  counties  that  almost  every  parish  has  its  own  system.  The  fact  is 
that  few  farmers  now  confine  themselves  to  any  set  rotation.  From  the  strongest  clay 
localities  the  following  information  was  received  : — 


Alterations 
*>£  late  years. 


1.  Barley  or  oats. 

2.  Beans  or  clover. 

3.  Wheat. 

4.  Half  seeds,  half 

beans. 


1.  Barley  or  wheat.  1.  Fallow. 

2.  Beans  or  clover.  2.  Wheat. 

3.  Wheat.  3.  Beans. 

4.  Beans.  4.  Oats. 

5.  Wheat. 

6.  Fallow. 


1.  Fallow. 

2.  Barlev  or  oats. 

3.  Beans  or  clover. 

4.  Wheat. 


1.  Barley. 

2.  Fallow. 

3.  Barley  or  wheat. 


4.  Beans  or  seeds. 

5.  Wheat. 


127.  The  real  truth  appears  to  be  that  although  a  four  or  five  course  is  the  basis  of 
operations, the  crops  are  made  to  follow  one  another  very  much  according  to  what  farmers 
consider  their  prospects  of  success.  When  the  land  remains  free  from  weeds  two  con- 
secutive white  crops  are  taken,  and  they  are  followed  by  a  fallow  either  short  or  long. 
On  farms  suitable  to  the  growth  of  barley,  that  crop  takes  the  place  of  wheat  to  a  large 
extent.  Some  farmers  take  peas  or  beans  after  barley,  thereby  lengthening  the  interval 
between  the  red  clover  crops.  Others  again  grow  vetches  and  make  bastard  fallows  in 
place  of  following  the  long  fallow  system.  On  some  farms  the  fellows  lie  **  dead  "  till 
April  or  May,  whereas  the  custom  elsewhere  is  to  break  up  the  stubbles  in  autumn 
and  lay  the  land  up  for  the  winter  in  ridge  and  furrow.  Many  farmers  have  three  -or 
four  different  rotations  in  operation  on  the  same  holding.  **  Convenience  "  is  now  the 
controller  of  the  rotations  of  the  heavy  clay  farmer.  In  his  struggle  to  pay  rent  and 
live  himself,  he  chops  and  changes  about  in  all  manner  of  ways.     The  only  positive 

*  For  extrncrs  from  reports  filled  up  by  farnUrson  the  subject  of  Changes  of  Farmiog,  see  Appendix  A.  VIL 
The  eight  fanue  represented  are  well  distributed  over  the  three  counties. 
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statements  that  could  be  made  is  that  the  land  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  ioul, 
and  whenever  it  shows  signs  of  over  foulness  it  must  be  fallowed.  The  weather  has 
much  to  do  with  the  class  of  crop  sown.  If  favourable,  mangel,  swedes,  or  whiti? 
turnips  may  occupy  a  portion  of  the  fallow,  or  winter  vetches  may  be  planted  in 
autumn,  or  winter  beans  may  take  the  place  of  spring  beans. 

128.  In  the  arable  district  to  the  north-east  of  Northamptx)n  town  the  following  Rotations  in 
rotations  were  given  to  me : —  Northanti. 

Strong  land. —  1.  Fallow;  2.  Wheat  or  barley;  3.  Seeds,  beans,  or  peas;  4.  Wheat. 

Gravel  land. — 1.  Roots ;  2.  Barley  ;  3.  Barley  ;  4.  Seeds ;   5.  Wheat. 

Here  some  farmers  have  substituted  winter  vetches,  followed  by  a  short  summer 
fallow,  for  the  old  lonsj  fallow.  The  change  was  thus  explained  by  an  excellent  farmer 
in  Wellingboro' district  5  **We  cannot  afford  bare  fallows,  but  now  I  make  bastard 
"  fallows  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  I  believe  I 
"  make  better  fallows  in  this  way.    Tares  are  one  of  our  best  crops.'* 

WJierever  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  the  Norfolk  four  course, 
frequently  prolonged  by  a  second  white  crop,  is  practised. 

129.  In  Pottoii  district,  a  distinct  rotation  is  pursued,  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : —  Rotaticns  in 
1.  Potatoes ;  2.  Wheat  or  lye ;  3.  Potatoes ;  4.  Turnips  or  kohl  rabi.     Greens  are  ^^^  •"^ 
sometimes  grown  between  the  drills  of  potatoes.     By  a  farmer  near  Sandy,  I  was  told 

**  we  have  no  set  rotation." 

130.  Now  that  farmers  are  beating  about  to  discover  some  way  of  conducting  their  Departures 
business  t^o  a  profit,  many  changes  of  system  have  been  made.     Facile  princeps,  we  ^^^  ^®  ^^^ 
have  the  laying  of  land  down  to  grass  either  temporarily  or  permanently.     This  is  to  ®^^  °^* 
be  seen  on  all  sides,  but  notably  on  the  stronger  class  of  soUs.     By  reference  to  the 
statistical  table.  Appendix  A.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1H80  the  area  under  wheat 

has  decreased  by  close  to  50,000  acres ;  barley,  over  21,000 ;  beans  and  peas,  over 
16,000.  Bare  fallows  also  have  been  reduced  by  18,244  acres.  On  the  other  hand, 
oats  occupy  16,000  acres  more  than  in  1880,  and  permanent  pastures  have  extended 
by  85,924  acres.  Probably  this  latter  item  is  open,  if  not  to  contradiction, 
certainly  to  explanation.  The  increase  in  clover  or  rotation  grasses  is  stated  to  be 
only  1,865  acres,  or  18  per  cent.  I  know  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing between  temporary  and  permanent  pastures,  and  I  am  aware  that  farmers  in 
making  their  returns  do  not  ahvays  distinguish  between  the  two. 

I  ain  led  to  believe  that  the  85,924  acres  under  the  heading  permanent  pastures  is 
far  too  large,  and  the  1,365  under  temporary  pastures  far  too  small. 

The  real  truth  is  thtA  certain  fields  are  allowed  to  lie  for  periods  extending  from 
two  to  eight  years,  and  then  ploughed  up.  Ask  a  farmer  how  long  lie  means  to  let  a 
field  lie^  and  lie  cannot  tell  any  more  ohan  that  he  will  not  break  it  so  long  as  wheat  is 
cheap  and  the. grass  remains  any  good.     If  it  fails,  he  will  plough  it  up. 

The  following  notes  will  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  farmers  in  •this 
connexion  : — 

131.  A  manager  of  land  in  hand  stated  that  during  the  past  five  to  ten  years,  land  Recent  tre«t- 
once  in  six  farms  had  been  taken  up.     It  is  all  stiff  clay.     The  old  tenants  practically  "j^*^^  of  stiff 
failed,  and  the  places  could  not  be  let.     Of  twelve  himdred  acres  once  excellent  wheat  ^^fi,^  ^S^ 
and  bean  soil,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres  have  been  sown  down.    Till  within  witness. 
the  two  last  years,  280  acres  have  been  worked  on  the  four-course  shift.     Now  the 

area  under  cultivation  is  being  further  reduced.  Fields  which  are  not  "  proving 
well "  in  grass  are  taken  up  in  order  to  renew  the  seeds.  The  labour  bill  would,  in 
the  days  of  arable  farming,  be  about  2,400/.  a  year ;  now  it  ranges  from  900/.  to 
1,000/.,  and  must  still  be  reduced.  **  Under  the  old  system  we  did  not  make  any  rent ; 
"  now  we  can  charge  15*.  an  acre,  clear  of  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes.  The  system  may  not 
"  do  much  good,  but  certainly  we  won  t  lose  heavily.  Whenever  wheat  rises  to  a 
"  respectable  price,  say  40«.  per  quarter,  I  shaU  break  up  again.*' 

132.  1  believe  I  made  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  views  and  intentions  ^  steady 
of  farmers  in  this  matter  of  land  laid  down  to  grass.     So  long  as  wheat  and  beans  decrease  in 
.continue  at  their  present  low  values,  the  escape  from  the  expenses  of  cultivation  will  ift^r  cni- 
be  continued.   Within  the  next  few  years  a  steady  deci^ease  in  labour-employing  farming  f,J^*^g 
msLj  be  anticipated,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  everywhere  take  the  form  of  permanent  may  be 
grass,  unless  some  way  of  hastening  the  formation  of  an  old  sod  be  discovered.    Those  anticipated, 
farmers  who  have  the  required  means,  and  can  afford  to  employ  labour  will  break  up 

failing  pastures,  and  replace  them  by  laying  down  other  fields ;  those  who  have  lost 
their  capital  will  not  again  willingly  embark  on  tillage.     But  once  let  wheat  regain  its 
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former  value,  let  it  even  rise  to  40*.  per  quarter,  and  show  sijjns  of  remaining  there  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  land  will  come  back  into  arable  cultivation  on  all  sides. 

133.  The  very  next  farm  I  called  at  after  leaving  the  land  in  hand  above  alluded  to, 
produced  the  following  evidence :  **  We  now  work  on  the  temporary  grass  system. 
*'  It  lies  well  for  four  yeai^s.  Even  the  fourth  year's  seeds  will  easily  carry  two  ewes 
'"  and  their  lambs  per  acre  from  May  to  November.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
"  with  the  use  of  silage  and  temporary  pastures,  this  (very  strong  clay)  could  be 
*•  made  a  breeding  district." 

134.  Sainfoin  layers  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  I  should  have  expected  to  find. 
Probably  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  chalk  in  the  soil.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
growing  disposition  to  try  sainfoin  or  any  similar  crop  which  supplies  stock  food 
without  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  results  which  have  followed  its  introduction 
on  a  farm  of  heavy  clay  in  the  Gidding  district  prove  that  where  chalk  stones  are 
mingled  with  the  strongest  clay,  sainfoin  will  give  great  returns  for  at  least  three 
years. 

1 35.  Among  light  land  farmers  in  the  Ampthill  district  of  Bedford,  blue  peas  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  been  substituted  for  seeds,  while  in  the  potato  circle  by  Biggleswade, 
Sandy,  and  Potton,  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  varieties  planted. 
The  new  sorts  include  the  "  White  Hebron,"  **  Myatt's  Prolific,"  the  "  Duke  of 
Albany,"  "  Mona's  Pride  ; "  and  of  second  earlies,  "  Sutton's  Abundance,"  **  B/cading 
Giant."  "  Main  Crop  Kidney,"  "  Bruce,"  and  '*  Imperator  "  form  the  bulk  of  the 
late  varieties.     "  Magnum  Bonum  "  appears  to  have  dropped  out  of  cultivation. 

Among  market  gardeners,  cucumber  farming  has  been  greatly  reduced  owing  to 
competition  in  the  glass  gardening  districts  near  London ;  but  early  potatoes,  onions^ 
Brussel  sprouts,  runners,  and  savoys  arc  still  largtdy  grown.  The  silver-skinned  onion 
retains  its  place  as  a  special  feature  of  Biggleswade  gardening. 

136.  Statistics  {see  Appendix  A*  1)  show  that  sheep-breeding  has  decreased  within 
the  past  14  years.  Dairy  farming,  on  the  contrary,  has  increased,  and  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  immigration  of  Devonshire  farmers. 

137.  In  the  cold  clay  locality  in  North  Hunts,  I  was  introduced  to  quite  a  new 
departure,  and  it  is  one  which  to  describe  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  Commissioners. 
On  two  farms  in  the  owner's  hands,  continuous  com  growing  has  been  pursued  for 
the  last  few  years,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Prout,  of  Sawbridge worth, 
except  in  so  far  that  the  crops  are  not  sold  "  on  foot." 

The  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  follows  : — ^For  spring  corn  the  stubbles  are  cifltivated 
twice  immediately  after  harvest.  For  autumn  corn,  the  land  is  ploughed  without 
cultivating.    The*  work  is  all  done  with  steam. 

The  manures  used  are  superphosphates,  bone-meal,  sulph.  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  the  cost  of  the  dressings  varying  from  11.  58.  to  21.  58.  per  acre,  cost  of  appli- 
cation included. 

The  crops  grown  are  winter  oats,  spring  oats,  red  wheat,  rivetts,  and  barley. 
The  crops  for  1893  averaged — 

Wheat  -  .  -  -  .  3  qrg. 

Barley         «  .  -  -  .41.  qj-g, 

Oats    ------  4f  qrs. 

This  year  the  whole  of  the  crops  looked  remarkably  well,  and  the  land  was  as  clean 
as  any  garden.  A  large  proportion  of  the  straw  and  hay  is  sold,  but  the  long  cartage 
to  a  railw^ay  station  is  much  against  this  portion  of  the  scheme.  If  the  price  of  wheat 
and  heavy  land  barley  had  been  fair,  this  farm,  under  the  present  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  with  average  seasons,  could  hardly  have  failed  t.o  leave  a  good  profit ;  but 
I  am  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  under  present  conditions  it  barely  pays  its  way,  and 
steps  will  be  taken  to  lay  away  several  fields  to  sainfoin  and  temporary  grass. 

138.  Poultry  are  kept  on  almost  every  farm  in  this  large  district.  The  system  of 
management,  doubtless,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
chickens  and  eggs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  balance  sheets  in  Appendix  C,  is  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  A  farmer,  descanting  on  the  question,  said  that  they  wei^ 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  grocers  when  dealing  with  them.  **  When  we  sell  butter  and 
eg^s  to  them,  we  have  to  take  what  they  please  to  give  us,  but  when  we  buy  tea  and 
Hujjar  from  them  we  have  to  give  what  they  demand  from  us."  I  also  found  that 
from  most  farmhouses  there  were  weekly  sales  of  butter.  Few  farmers*  wives  go  in 
for  crocking  butt(3r,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  any  great 
increase  in  this  direction. 
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139.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  and  extend  market  gardening  l^Vilareswith 
and  fruit  growing,  but  they  have  totally  lailed.     Even  at  Oolne,  once  the  noted  centre  fruit  grow- 
of  a  great  fruit  industry,  severe  depression  is  now  felt.  "^* 

An  old  inhabitant  of  Colne  stated  to  me  that  **  unless  the  soil  is  suitable  there 
"  is  now  a  heavy  loss  connected  with  fruit  farming.  The  fruit  land  at  Colne  cost 
"  about  100/.  per  acre  about  30  years  ago.  It  cost  20/.  more  to  plant  it.  4/.  an 
"  acre  would  now  be  considered  a  high  rent.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  it  for  mine. 
"  The  venture  has  not  been  a  commercial  success."  He  further  said,  "  If  I  had  land  • 
**  I  would  rather  see  it  growing  grass  than  allow  it  to  be  planted  with  fruit  trees." 

140.  I  find  in  the  evidence  of  a  large  land  agent,  himself  a  practical  farmer,  an  item  Causes 
of  evidence  which  entirely  agrees  with  the  opinion  I  formed  from  my  conversation  with  militating 
the  tenants  of  these  counties.  .  Talking  about  changes  in  the  system  of  farming,  he  *^^^^^ 
said  **  I  observe  a  decided  inclination  to  drop  the  old  corij-growing  system,  and  take  to  adaptation 
'*  a  new  one,  but  want  of  capital  prevents  many.     Farmers  about  here  are  not  grass  of  an 

"  farmers,  and  I  altogether  approve  of  demonstrative  farms  to  illustrate  and  instruct  entirely  new 
"  farmers  in  the  management  ,of  grass  land,  and  the  laying  down  of  certain  classes  ^*®°^- 
"  of  soil." 

It  is  shortness  of  capital  more  than  any  other  cause  that  prevents  many  of  the 
tenants  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  from  inamensely  curtailing  the  . 
acreage  under  losing  crops.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  establishment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  of  a  few  such  farms  as  that  which  I  went  over,  and  briefly  referred 
to  in  Chapter  VII.,  para.  80,  would  be  attended  with  most  useful  results,  by  enabling 
those  who  can  still  afford  to  take  up  stock  farming,  as  breeders,  rearers,  and  feeders,  .     . 

but  whose  former  experience  has  not  brought  them  a  suflScient  acquaintance  with 
grasses  and  the  management  of  two,  three,  and  four  years*  old  seeds,  to  see  for  them- 
selves, and  discuss  among  themselves,  the  best  mode  of  conducting  an  altered  style  of 
farming. 

The  verdict  of  the  arable  farmers  of  these  counties  cannot  be  misconstrued.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  land  can  no  longer  be  cultivated  to  a  profit,  and  whatever  he 
the  consequences  to  the  labourer^  the  manure  merchant^  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter, 
the  engineer,  or  the  kingdom  at  large,  it  must  go  to  grass. 

XI. — Immigbant  Faembes. 

141.  Within  the  past  12  or  14  years  a  considerable  extent  of  land  has  been  taken  by  Deyonahire 
farmers  from  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  and  a  few  (not  many)  Scotchmen,  men  and 
Native  farmers  appeared  to  think  that  the  strangers  have  done  no  better  than  they  Scotchmen 
themselves,  while  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  they  had  "  made  a  complete  mess  of  it.'* 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Devonshire  in-comers  are  dairymen,  and  do  not  till  to  any 
great  extent.  Wherever  this  has  been  the  system  strangers  appear  to  be  doing  as  well 
as  their  neighbours,  but  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  to  justify  me  in  concluding  that 
they  had  done  one  whit  better  than  Bedford  or  Northampton  men  working  on  the 
same  lines. 

As  frequently  happens  with  persons  who  go  from  home  to  look  for  fortunes'.,  some 
of  these  strangers  took  more  land  than  they  had  capital  for.  I  heard  of  one  part  of 
Northampton  where  one  Kent  and  several  Devon  men  had  settled  :  "  Most  of  them 
"  came  apparently  with  the  int/cntion  of  taking  all  they  could  out  of  the  landlord. 
"  None  of  them  have  done  any  good.  They  don't  know  how  to  manage  this  strong 
«  land.'' 

Touching  Scotch  farmers,  a  large  land  agent  said,  **  Scotchmen  have  come  down 
"  and  taken  much  bad  land.  Till  quite  lately  they  seemed  to  noake  it  answer.  They 
"  are  determined,  hard-headed,  and  deserving  men,  and  work  alongside  of  their 
"  labourers." 

142.  Now,  I  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  from  Scotch  lips  their  experience,  and  I  A  Scotch- 
give  it  to  the  Commissioners.   "  I  came  here  10  years  ago.    On  my  arrival  here,  I  took  ™*?'8  «*- 
"  up  the  Bedford  system,  and  I  have  kept  to  it.     Any  of  ns  that  have  been  successful  P®"®^^- 
*'  will  say  the  same.     One  person  has  tried  the  Scotch  system,  and  he  has  been  the 

*'  least  successful.  His  two  horses  abreast  have  not  succeeded.  1  know  seven 
"  Scotchmen  down  here.  "We  all  feel  the  times,  but  we  are  holding  our  own.  I  keep 
*'  some  cows.  Dairying  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  and  if  my  grass  land  did  not  lie  so  fair 
"  off  I  would  go  in  largely  for  cows.  I  do  not  encourage  Scotchmen  to  come  here. 
"  Not  that  I  don't  think  they  would  do  well  enough  here,  but  because  I  don't  want 
"  the  responsibility.     I  have  never  heard  any  Scotchman  express  regret  that  he  came 
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•*  to  this  district.  I  had  a  lot  to  do  to  this  farm  at  first,  improving  it,  otherwise  I 
*'  could  have  saved  money.  Then  the  had  yi»ars  set  in,  when  there  has  been  nothing 
"  on  the  right  side.  I  can't  say  1  have  lost.  I  have  got  through,  and  I  rather 
"  congratulate  myself. 

"  If  we  could  only  see  behind  the  scenes,  things  are  far  worse  than  they  are  supposed 
"  to  be.  On  many  farms  almost  no  rents  are  paid,  and  the  dealers  have  got  their 
"  hands  in." 

Unsnccess-        143.  The  agent  on  a  large  estate  said,  **  I  have  only  one  stranger  tenant.     He  came 
fal  setilere.     «  from  the  north  of  Enghmd,  and  I  wish  he  were  back  again.     He  came  here  three 
**  years  ago  with  plenty  of  stock.    He  didn't  understand  the  land,  and  has  made  a 
"  complete  mess  of  it.'* 

A  small  fiirmer,  who  made  money  in  Essex  beforq  the  depression,  came  to  North- 
ampton and  took  a  clay  fann.     He  has  lost  well-nigh  everything. 

A  flight  of  Devon  men  to  Northants  took  place  in  1874;  of  seven  only  one 
remains  till  this  day. 

XII. — Division  ob  Enlargement  of  Eaehs. 

Not  much  144.  In  a  district  of  over  a  million  acres,  not  a  rood  of  which  could  be  called  "  rough 

divudon  of     inountain/*  some  alteration  in  the  size  of  farms  must  necessarily  from  time  io  time 

:^^ords      ^^^  place,  but  considering  that  many  of  the  landlords  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and 

would  prefer  Northampton  are  men  of  abundant  means,  and  their  agents  wide  awake  to  their  best 

•?»*>§««»»-     interests  in  all  matters  of  estate  management,  it  is  rather  strange  that  there  have  not 

^®°*  been  more  changes.     I  was  much  struck  with  the  evidence  of  some  agents  on  this 

question.     The  classes  of  farmer  held  in  highest  estimation  are,  first,  substantial 

men  who  have  plenty  of  money,  plenty   of  stock,   and  who   pay  their  rents  with 

regularity  and  as  little  grumbling  and  few  requests  as  possible ;  and  secondly,  the 

hardworking  fellows  who  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  steadily  work  upwards. 

I  know  it  for  a  fact  that  agents,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  good  tenants  for  vacant 

farms,  frequently  urge  large  and  reliable  tenants  to  hire  them ;  but  witliin  the  past 

three  or  four  years  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  craving  for  more  land 

as  used  to  be  the  case.     Again,   the  second  class  of  desirable  tenant  is  extremely 

difficult  to  find.     In  Huntingdon  I  was  told  of  "  two  brothers,  once  ordinary  labourers 

"  at  98.  per  week,  who  took  small  farms  tod  worked  up  through  all  the  bad  times. 

"  They  can  hardly  read  or  write.     They  have  recently  taken  two  farms  of  300  acres 

"  each.     Their  land  is  fully  stocked,  and  their  accounts  are  right  at  the  bank.     They 

"  can  command  5,000Z.  between  them.     They  work  a  good  deal  harder,  and  live  very 

*•  little  better,  than  labourers.     In  addition,  they  do  a  little  pig-dealing.     They  farm 

"  after  the  old  fashion,  but  do  it  with  a  very  fine  margin."     Men  such  as  these  are 

steadily  widening  their  boundaries,  but  they  are  indeed  few  and  far  between. 

Bedueiion  of  145.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where,  with  benefit  to  the 
^^^'^hfi  d  P^^'^®^^*  occupiers,  their  acreage  might  be  reduced.  I  am  indebted  t.o  Lord  de  Ramiey 
vwitageous  ^^^  some  most  useful  information  upon  this  point.  If  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
but  cannot  by  which  farmers  who  have  lost  portion  of  their  working  capital  could  slide  into 
at  present  smaller  holdings,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  But  it  was  represented  to  me  that 
be  carried  under  any  conditions  such  a  wholesale  alteration  of  areas  could  not  be  suddenly  carried 
^ge^oJe.  Q^*  9  wbilc  under  the  present  system  of  borrowing  money  for  estate  improvements,  it 
is  absurd  to  talk  of  it. 

Lord  de  Ramsey,  and  with  him  other  large  owners  of  land,  would  readily  curtail 
the  present  size  of  farms  and  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings,  were  it  possible 
to  borrow  money  at  3  or  3^  per  cent.  Numerous  examples  of  the  good  results  which 
would  follow  from  division  of  large  farms  were  quoted  to  me.  One  in  particular  I 
select  as  typical  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  district. 

A  farm  of  600  acres  near  a  large  and  increasing  town.  A  portion  of  the  soil  is 
strong  arable  clay,  the  rest  good  grass.  No  suitable  tenant  can  be  found  for  the  lot, 
but  if  cut  up  into  three  lots  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  letting  it.  What  is  it  that 
prevents  division  in  tliis  case  ?  Simply,  I  was  informed,  that  money  obtained  from  the 
Land  Improvements  office  was  charged  with  6^  per  cent,  interest  for  25  years,  and 
that  land  at  its  present  letting  value  could  not  bear  any  such  charge. 

The  cost  of  building  houses  and  steadings  in  modern  style  is  well  set  forth  by  the 
evidence  of  a  Bedford  gentleman  thus  : — 

A  farm  of  112  acres  is  let  for  56/.  per  annum.  The  buildings  are  very  bad,  but  the 
tenant  is  an  excellent  farmer,  and  the  landlord,  "rather  than  lose  a  satisfactory 
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tenant,  must  sacrifice  himself."  The  tenant  pressed  for  new  buildings,  and  finally 
said  he  could  not  go  on  without  them.  Plans  and  estimates  for  these  have  been 
received,  and  one  just  under  800/.  has  been  accepted.  Six  and  a  half  per  cent  on  8C0Z. 
means  52/.  against  a  gross  rental  of  56L 

In  reply  to  my  questions,  the  landlord  said  that  if  this  tenant  left,  he  would  either 
be  compelled  to  take  the  place  in  hand  and  lose  a  lot  of  money  farming  it,  or  take 
some  tenant  who  in  all  probability  would  ruin  the  farm  and  in  a  few  years  leave  it  a 
wUdemess  of  weeds. 

The  objections  from  the  landowners'  side  to  division  when  new  buildings  are 
necessary,  were  very  clearly  exemplified  by  Mr.  Eve,  of  Bedford,  from  whose 
experience  I  drew  much  useful  information.  A  farm  of  370  acres  near  a  thriving 
town  was  let  to  a  tenant  who  collapsed  not  long  ago.  There  is  only  one  homestead. 
If  cut  up  into  three  an  increased  rental  of  2«.  6d.  or  ds.  per  acre  would  be  got.  But 
at  the  lowest  estimate  an  outlay  of  1,600/.  on  new  and  suitable  buildings  would  be 
required,  and  the  extra  28.  6d.  per  acre  would  not  nearly  pay  the  interest  on  this  sum. 
Moreover,  what  would  become  of  the  portion  of  the  present  buildings  no  longer 
required  after  sub-division  ? 

146.  Let  but  some  new  system  of  obtaining  cheaper  money  for  agricultural  works  be  cheaper 
started,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  not  only  to  the  cutting  money  re- 
up  of  large  holdings,  but  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  covering  of  yards,  the  quiye^  fo'f 
draining  of  land,  and  I  thmk  also  the  planting  of  inferior  soiL  improve- 


ments. 


XIII. — PbRMAJWENT  ImPEOVBMENTS  effected  by  LAin)LOBJ)S. 


147.  I  have  only  to  refer  to  Appendices  B.  I.,  B.  II.,  B.  VIII.,  and  paragraphs  Enormous 
98  to  102  of  this  Report  to  show  that  enormous  sums  have  been  spent  on  permanent  expenditure 
improvements  by  landlords.      It  was  stated,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  with  on  improve- 
truth,  that  on  an  estate^,  once  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  family,  but  sold  J^^J^j^ 
within  the  past  few  years,  the  money  expended  upon  improvements  was  greater  than 

the  price  which  the  estate  realised  on  sale. 

When  a  property  is  well  drained  and  supplied  with  suitable  and  substantial  buildings, 
there  necessanly  follows  a  contraction  of  landlord's  outlay,  and  this  has  taken  place  on 
many  of  the  large  estates  in  tbe  three  counties,but  renewals,  additions,  and  repairs  are 
constantly  being  called  for,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  under  the  title  of 
"  works  "  might  safely  be  attributed  either  to  tear  and  wear  on  premises,  extra  require- 
ments of  new  tenants,  or  re-draining  and  fencing  where  such  are  seen  to  be  needful. 

148.  No  person  with  any  knowledge  of  estate  management  could  spend  three  months  Superiority 
in  Bedford,  Northampton,  and  Huntingdon  without  perceiving  how  much  better  the  of  building 
buildings  are  on  large  estates  than  on  small  ones.      I  would  not  ask  the  Oonmadssioners  ^^  ^^ 
to  believe  that  even  on  the  best  equipped  estates  the  same  class  of  farm  buildings  as  ®®***®"- 
may  be  seen  on  some  North  of  England  or  South  of  Scotland  properties  will  be  found ; 

but  considering  that  rents  have  fallen  far  more  here  than  there,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  landlords'  expenditure  since  1880  has  been  proportionately  heavier  in  the 
south. 

The  amoimt  of  draining  that  has  been  done  altogether  free  of  interest  to  the  tenant 
perfectly  astonishes  one. 

149.  On  small  estates  where  the  landlord's  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  agricultural  Small  owner 
rents,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  expenditure  of  late  years.     And  still  on  going  over  have  done 
the  accoimts  of  small  properties  I  was  again  and  again  enabled  to  see  that  efforts  had  ^^  ^^^^ 
been  made  to  maintain  buildings  and  drain  land  to  the  last  possible  penny.     The  ex- 
penditure can  hardly  have  been  willingly  made,  for  it  has  become  a  case  of  the  candle 
burning  at  both  ends,  but  small  landlords  I  found  will  submit  to  almost  anything  rather 

than  lose  a  tenant  or  farm  their  own  land.  I  visited  a  2,000  acre  'estate,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  heavy  clay,  and  in  talking  over  this  matter  of  landlord's  expenditure 
the  case  of  a  farm  of  150  acres  was  mentioned.  The  rent  in  1870  was  38*.  Sd^  per 
acre.  The  tenant  died,  and  the  farm,  after  being  in  hand  for  a  few  years,  was  let  in 
1880  for  208.  per  acre.  Remissions  of  rent  were  made  to  meet  the  times.  In  1888  the 
tenant  left,  having  lost  heavily — ^*  he  was  a  hardheaded,  hardworking,  steady  man." 
The  place  was  let  at  the  same  rent  to  a  man  who  farmed  it  out.  He  left  last  year.  It 
is  now  let  to  an  outside  tenant  at  15«.  per  acre.  During  the  last  14  years  600/.  has 
been  spent  on  buildings  and  cottages  for  this  farm.     I  give  this  example  as  one  out  of 
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many  which  were  quoted  to  me,  as  describing  the  way  in  which  the  landlords'  candle 
has  been  burning  at  both  ends. 

It  is  certain  that  many  small  owners  are  now  so  impoverished  that  improvements 
cannot  any  longer  be  accomplished,  and  I  think  it  is  chiefly  to  estates  in  this  unfortu- 
nate position  that  unscrupulous  tenants  resort.  The  demands  of  good  farmers  in  the 
matter  of  buildings  and  drainage  cannot  be  complied  with,  and  the  helplessness  of 
landlords  so  situated  is  taken  advantage  of  by  men  whose  sole  aim  and  object  is  to  pass 
a  year  or  two  in  taking  out  all  that  may  be  got  by  reckless  cropping,  and  then 
bolting. 


The  main 
causes  ot  the 
depression. 


Fall  in  the 
nett  revMkue 
of  agricul- 
tural land. 


The  results 
of  a  land- 
owner's 
farming  for 
two  periods, 
before  and 
during  the 
depression. 


XIV. — Causes  of  Dbfeession. 

150.  The  present  depression  of  agriculture  is  everywhere  attributed  to  low  prices, 
and  these  low  prices  are  believed  to  be  due  to  foreign  competition,  aided,  abetted,  and 
encouraged  by  Free  Trade.  Increased  production  abroad,  the  opening  up  of  new 
countries,  and  improved  means  of  transit,  these  it  is  said,  when  added  to  the  fact  of 
Great  Britain  admitting  all  imports  free,  have  ruined  the  English  farmer.  By  such  as 
understood  or  had  studied  the  currency  question,  great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
unequal  relations  which  exist  between  us  as  upholding  a  gold  standard  and  others  who 
use  silver  as  the  basis  of  values. 

151.  In  my  Report  upon  Essex,  pages  54, 55.  and  66, 1  demonstrated  by  tables  of  com- 
parison how  greatly  the  affairs  of  a  farmer  have  been  affected  by  the  reduced  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  how  much  more  profitable  a  labour-saving  system  of 
management  had  proved.  In  the  belief  that  the  extent  to  which  the  revenue  of 
arable  farmers  has  been  reduced  cannot  be  too  well  set  forth,  I  designed  a  few  tables 
of  comparison  for  different  classes  of  holdings  in  these  three  counties,  and  these  I  now 
propose  to  refer  to. 

152.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  results  of  an  owner  farming  629 
acres  in  Northampton  from  1853  to  1872  were  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent  amounting 
to  S28.  9^d.  per  acre,  the  payment  of  4  per  cent,  on  working  capital,  and  over  and 
above  a  profit  of  4«.  10c/.  per  acre.  But  the  same  land,  after  charging  a  reduced  rent 
of  19^.  T^d.  per  acre,  and  interest  at  a  lower  rate,  lost  at  the  rate  of  18s.  4^d.  per  acre 
for  the  seven  years,  Michaelmas  1886  to  1893.  The  total  amount  realised  per  annum 
per  acre  as  rent,  interest,  and  profit,  1853  to  1872,  was  21.  Ss.  life?.  From  1886  to 
1893,  rent  and  interest  (there  Being  no  profit),  88.  lO^d.  If  we  deduct  Is.  l^d.  (the 
interest  per  acre,  charging  3^  on  6,710/.),  it  appears  that  from  1886  to  1893  the  Land 
paid  Is.  Sd.  per  acre  rent,  and  left  nothing  for  tenant's  profit. 


A  Table  showing  the  Expenses  and  Results  of  Faaming  in  Nobthampton  before 
1872  and  aft.er  1886.    Particulars  supplied  by  an  Owner  and  Occupier. 

Number  op  Acres  Farmed. — 1853-1864,  611  acres;  1864-1872,  666  acres; 
Average  for  19  years,  629  acres.     1886-1893,  666  acres. 


Item  of  ComparisoD. 


Rent  paid 

Labour,      including 

bailiff. 
Rates,     taxes,     and 

tithes. 
Corn  sold 
Interest   on    5,000/. 

capital. 
Profit 
Loss         -         -        - 


1853  to  1S72. 

1886  to  18»3. 

Amount  for  19 
years. 

Per  A  nnum. 

Per  Acre  per 
Anuum. 

Amount  for 
7  years. 

Per  Ancum. 

Per  Acre  per 
Annom. 

1 

£        s.    d. 
19,600    0    0 
20,197    7    4 

£       s. 
1,031   11 
1,063    0 

d. 
7 
4i 

£    ».    d. 
1   12     9^ 
1  13     9| 

£      ». 
4,57fi     0 
6,505  11 

d. 
0 

n 

£     *. 
653  11 
929    7 

d. 
5 

£    *.    d. 

0  19     74 

1  7  10| 

3,045    0    4 

160    6 

H 

0    5     1 

1,045     3 

6 

149    6 

6 

0    4     5f 

32,060    8    3 
3,800    0    0 

1,686  17 
200    0 

? 

2  13     7i 
0     6    4i 

4,962  10 
1,776     2 

8 
8« 

708  18 
253  14 

8 

8 

1     1     31 

0    7     7:: 

2,881  10    6J 

151  13 

2i 

0     4     9| 

4,319     3 

6 

617    0 

6 

0  18     8^ 

*  Capital  inoreftfiGd  to  0,710/.,  but  the  rate  of  interest  charged  hM  hXUn  frcim  4  per  ceot.  to  ?^  per  cent. 
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Eeaxisatiov. 


1863  to  1872. 
(19  jeare.) 
Bent  paid 

Interest  on  capital,  4  per  cent. 
Profit  from  farming 


Bent,  interest,  and  profit  for  19 

years. 
Bent,  interest,  and  profit  for  per 

annnm. 
Bent,  interest,  and  profit  per  acre 

per  annum. 

Farming  Pbopit  per  acre,  after 
pajring  rent  {S2s,  9^d.  per  acre). 

Farming  Pbofit  per  acre  after 
paving  rent  and  interest  (4  per 
cent,  on  5,000/.). 


£ 

*. 

d. 

19,600 

0 

0 

8,800 

0 

0 

2,881 

10 

6} 

26,281 

10 

6i 

1,383 

4 

9 

2 

3 

llf 

0  11 

21 

0 

4 

10 

1686  to  1S93. 

(7  years.) 

Bent  paid  -  -  . 

Interest  on  capital,  t^  per  cent. 


Deduct  loss  from  farming 

Bent  and  interest  for  7  years     - 
„  „        per  annum 

„  „        per   acre    per 

annum. 


Loss  per  acre  on  fanuiing  after 
charging  rent  (19«.  7^d,  per 
acre). 

Loss  per  acre  on  farming  after 
charging  rent  and  interest 
(3f^  per  cent,  on  6,710/.). 


£ 
4,575 
1,776 

0 
2 

d. 
0 
8 

6,351 
4,319 

2 
8 

6 

2,031 
290 

0 

19 
5 

8 

2 

7 
lOJ 

0 

10 

n 

0 

18 

^ 

153.  The  next  piece  of  evidence  is,  I  venture  to  think,  very  important,  as  describing  a  compaii- 
in  full  detail  the  reduced  value  of  the  produce  sold  by  a  farmer  of  arable  land  and  at  son  of  farm- 
the  same  time  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  on  what  is  sold.     In  preparing  this  ^"^^fgoo^J^ 
table,  what  were  recognised  as  fair  average  yields  of  corn  crops  and  the  usual  output  a^fftrm  in 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  on  a  really  well-managed  typical  Northampton  farm,  were  charged  Northants. 
with  the  prices  current  in  1877  and  1893.    The  prices  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  those 
obtained  during  the  two  years,  so  that  the  comparison  is  above  suspicion  or  doubt. 
The  items  under  "  Cost  of  production  '*  were  based  upon  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  farm,  requirements  which  vary  but  little  from  year  to  year.     It  is  well  to  observe, 
however,  that  whereas  a  reduction  in  labourers'  wages  of  20/.  16«.  is  allowed  in 
Table  0.,  the  amount  paid  for  labour  on  the  farm  has  absolutely  increased  within  the 
last  seven  years ;  in  1887  it  was  470/.  17«.  Qd. ;  in  1893,  478/.  11^.  lid. 


The  teaching  of  this  group  of  tables  is,  that  in  spite  of  a 

reduction  in  farming  expenses  of      - 
and  a  reduction  of  rent       ----- 


£    s.    d. 


270 
325 


6 
0 


0 
0 


£595     6    0 

there  is  still  a  difference  or  loss  of  177/.  19^.,  or  10^.  llfd.  per  acre,  for  1893  in 
contrast  to  1877. 


Tables  showing  the  "Difference  in  Receipts  and  Expenses  on  a  Farm  of  S24  Acres 
for  a  Season  of  Average  Production,  with  Prices  as  Current  in  1877  and 
1893.    Northants. 

Contents  op  Parm. 


Arable,  Heavy  clay 

Strong  medium  - 
Turnip  and  barley  land 

Pasture,  Good  soimd 
Good  store 
Poor 

Houses  and  Buildings,  &c. 

Total     - 

U     84199. 


Acres. 


110] 

100  >  224  or  69  •  13  per  cent,  arable. 

14j 

30^1 


34  [ 
32  J 


96  ,,29-62 


4        4   „    1-23 

324   ,•  99-98 


grass, 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE 


Table  A. — Crop. 


Acres. 

Total 
YieW. 

1877. 

1898. 

Deerea§ein 
Value. 

Vartktt. 

Price  per  Qr. 

Value  of 
Crop. 

Value  of 
Crop. 

Wheat  - 
Barley      - 
Beane  - 
Oats 
Peas     - 

80 
25 
25 
14 

7 

Qrs. 
320 
125 
100 

80 
25 

s.    d. 
51     0 
36     0 
38    0 
2H    0 
36    0 

£  s.  d. 
816  0  0 
225  0  0 
190  0  0 
112     0    0 

45     0     0 

s.    d, 
24    0 
30    0 
32     0 
24    0 
32    0 

£      i.   d. 

384     0    0 

187  10    0 

160    0    0 

96    0    0 

40    0    0 

£     *.   d. 
432     0,    0 
37  10    0 
30    0    0 
16    0    0 
5     0    0 

151 

— 

1,388    0    0 

— 

867    0    0 

520  10    0 

Table  B. — Stock. 


No. 

Weight 
per  Head. 

1877. 

1898. 

Decrease  in 
Value. 

DoscripUon. 

Price  per 
Head.- 

Value. 

Price  per 
Head. 

Value. 

Fat  sheep      - 
Ewes    - 
Lambs 
Wool    - 
Fat  beasts     - 
Cows   - 

Horses,    pigs,    dairy, 
poultry,  eggs. 

70 
25 
20 
60 
20 
10 

10  St. 
12  St. 

Tods 
80  St. 

£     s.    d. 
2  15     0 
2  14     0 
2     0    0 
1  15     0 
21     0    0 
19    0    0 

£     #.   d. 
192  10     0 
67  10    0 
40    0    0 
106     0    0 
420    0    0 
190    0    0 
300    0    0 

£     s.   d, 
2  10     0 
2     2     0 
1  10     0 
1     3     3 
17     0    0 
14    0    0 

£    «.   d. 

175     0    0 

52  10    0 

30    0    0 

69  15     0 

340    0    0 

140    0    0 

255     0    0 

£  s.  d. 
17  10  0 
15  0  0 
10  0  0 
35  6  0 
80  0  0 
50  0  0 
45     0     0 

— 

— 

1,315    0    0 

— 

1,062    5    0 

252  15     0 

Table  C— Expenses. 


Reduction. 


On 


Item. 


.  I 


Rates  and  taxes 
Labourers*  wages 
Artificial  manures     - 
Cakes,  linseed 
„     cotton 
Maize  - 

Grinding  barley 
Stock  - 

Implements  miscellaneous    - 
Seed,  wheat     - 

„      barley 

„      oats 

„      beans 


From  which  deduct— 

Bise  in  cost  of  tares — 4  qrs.  seed  at  1/. 
,,    pigs— 20  at  7*.    . 


Limit  of 
Reduction. 


Rate  of 
Reduction. 


8  men 
Little  used. 
15  tons 
13     „ 
40  qrs. 

30  store  beasts 


23  qrs. 

9 

9 
10 


>» 
» 
» 


Total  reduction,  exclusive  of  rent 


1*.  per  week 

say 
309.  per  ton 

»  >f 

9«.  per  qr. 
7*.  6rf.  per  qr. 
3/.  per  head 

say 

28*.  per  qr. 

10*.         „ 

4*.         „ 

4*.         „ 


£  *.  cf. 
4  0  0 
7    0    0 


Reduction  per 
Annum. 


£    i.  d, 

40  0  O 
20  16 
12  0 
22  10 
19  10 
18    0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
4  10    O 

1  16     0 

2  0    0 


3 
90 
15 
32 


281     6    0 


11     0    0 


270    6    0 
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SuMMAET  OF  COMPARISON,  1877  and  1893. 

£    8.    d. 
Decrease  in  Value  of  Corn  -  -  620  10    0  or  37  •  5  per  cent. 

Stock  -  -        -  262  15    0  „  19-2 


„  Cost     of    Production 

EXCLUDED*)  SEE  TabLB  C. 


Corn  and  Stock      -  773    6    0  „  28  6 
(Rent 


270    6    0 


Balance^  reduced  Value  of  Produce  for  1893  502  19    0 

154.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  those  who  have  never  let  their  land  deteriorate,  who  Farming  re- 
have  kept  plenty  of  stock  and  done  well  by  it,  who  have  had  ample  capital  and  used  it  ceipts  on  a 
discreetly,  have  fared  better  through  the  depression  than  others  in  whose  hands  thejpro-  ^^^J^^ 
ductive  powers  of  the  soil  have  suffered  on  account  of  careless  farming  or  insufficient  hands,  1882 
labour.    Here  I  produce  a  statement  of  what  transpired  on  a  farm  in  Bedfordshire,  md  ib92. 
mentioned  to  me  as  being  managed  in  the  very  best  style,  yet  without  anything 
approadiing  to  extravagance.    The  owner  is  the  occupier,  and  he  himself  told  me  he 
had  large  private  means,   and  was  therefore  in  a    position  to  buy  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  and  hold  his  com,  wool,  and  stock  when  it  appeared  best  to  do  so. 
On  receiving  the  statement  to  which  your  attention  is  about  to  be  called,  I  was  struck 
with  the  high  prices  of  corn  in  the  1882  accoimts,  and  wrote  for  further  particulars. 
In  reply,  a  list  of  the  actual  sales  of  wheat  was  given,  and,  with  reference  to  barley 
it  was  stated  that  4A9^  quarters  were  sold  at  44i^.  to  a  certain  maltster  whose  name 
and  address  were  appended. 

The  reduction  in  value  of  produce  sold  amounts,  in  this  instance,  to  the  large  sum 
of  1,917/.  lis.  on  651  acres,  or  3/.  9«.  7d.  per  acre.  This  is  a  drop  of  just  50  per  cer^t. 
If  rent,  labour,  and  all  other  branches  of  farming  expenditure  had  been  proportionately 
reduced,  the  position  of  this  gentleman  would  have  remained  the  same,  but,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  labour  has  not  become  cheaper,  and  other  branches  of  expendi- 
ture have  not  fallen  to  the  same  extent  as  prices  of  produce. 

Of  course,  if  the  sales  for  1893  had  been  given,  the  difference  would  have  been  even 
more  striking. 

Value  of  Crops  and  Earm  Produce  sold  off  a  Parm  of  551  acres  in  Bedford^ 

1882  V.  1892. 


Quantity. 

Description. 

Bate. 

Value. 

Qoantity. 

Description. 

■   Rate. 

Value. 

1888.t 

£    s.    d. 

£    «.    d. 

1892.t 

&   «.    d. 

£     5.    d. 

452  qrs.              * 

Wheat  • 

2  12    0 

1,175     4     0 

301  qrs. 

Wheat  - 

1     8     0 

421     8     0 

449^  qra. 

Barley 

2     4    0 

988  18     0 

498  qrs. 

Barley 

1     6     0 

647     8     0 

40  tons 

Hay      - 

5     0    0 

200     0     0 

None  to  sell     - 

Hay      . 

.^ 

— 

150  loads 

Straw 

2     0    6 

803  15     0 

100  loads 

Straw 

1     0     6 

102  10     0 

50  qra.  - 

Oats      - 

1     7     0 

67   10     0 

60  qra. 

Oats      - 

0  18     0 

54     0     0 

JO 

Fat  Bollocks     - 

30     5     0 

605     0    0 

20        - 

Fat  Bullocks     - 

20     2     6 

402  10     0 

200 

Tegs.   . 

2  10     6 

505     0     0 

200 

Tegs      - 

1  10     0 

300     0     0 

3,845     7     0 

1,927  16     0 

Reduction  in  value  of  produce  sold  1,917Z.  11«. 

„  „  „  amounts  to  3/.  9«.  Id.  per  acre. 

„  „  „  during  ten  years,  50  per  cent. 

Note. — The  wheat  sales  for  1882  were  as  follows : — 
To  Mr.  H.  Bedford,  July   8th 
„  „  „      11th    - 

»      22nd 
»  „  Aug.    5th     - 

To  Mr.  G.  T.,  July  11th     - 
24th 


>9 


-  130 

qrs.  @ 

528. 

-    80 

>J 

54*.  3d. 

-    10 

>5 

64s. 

-  175 

» 

5l8. 

-     15 

yi 

53». 

-  160 

99 

54«. 

-     20 

99 

63«. 

590  qrs. 

Of  this  138  qra.  were  old  wheat  and  consequently  do  not  come  nnder  the  head  of 
^ne  year's  produce. 

•  In  1877  the  rent  of  this  farm  was  584/.  4.?. ;  in  1893  the  rent  of  the  farm  was  259/.  4.«. 

t  In  1882,  490  acres  were  arable  and  61  acres  grass.  J  In  1892,  399  acres  were  arable  and  152  acres  grabs. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   AGRICULTURE  : 


Depression 
caused  dur- 
ing the  first 
period  l)y 
bad  sea^^ons 
but  during 
the  second 
period  by 
'  low  price? 


Replies  to 
my  question 
"  How  is  it 
"  that  farm- 
"  ing  still 
*'  continues 
"  to  be  un- 
"  profitable." 


Huntingdon. 


Bedford. 


156.  Although  there  is  little  room  to  douht  that  the  depression  as  it  exists  to-day  and 
has  (existed  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  low  prices  of 
corn  and  meat,  we  must  hear  in  mind  that  in  its  earlier  stages,  viz.,  between  1876  and 
1882,  bad  seasons  were  largely  to  blame.  The  seeds  of  failure  planted  in  many  a  case 
during  the  wet  and  cold  year  1879  have  been  bearing  fruit  almost  until  now.  My 
note  books,  however,  contain  the  evidence  of  many  corn-growing  farmers  whose  career 
in  agriculture  does  not  date  back  so  far  as  1879,  consequently  their  losses  cannot  be 
laid  down  to  ihe  disastrous  conseauences  of  that  year.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair 
description  of  the  two  periods  of  the  same  depression  to  say  that  up  to  1884  the  main 
causes  were  bad  seasons  and  falling  prices,  intensified  by  loss  of  capital  and 
deterioration  in  the  mechanical  condition  and  productive  powers  of  the  soil ;  but  that 
since  1884  the  seasons,  with  the  exception  of  1893  and  to  a  lesser  degree  1892,  have 
been  average  and  the  whole  blame  must  be  put  upon  low  prices — ^prices  which  for 
corn  have  become  phenomenal  in  their  misery.  As  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this,  I 
would  refer  to  Appendix  A.  VI.  There,  will  be  found  two  tables  showing  the 
quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  grown  (1)  on  a  farm  of  good  mixed  soil  in  Bedford  and 
(2)  a  strong  clay  holding  in  Huntingdon,  and  the  value  received  from  the  sales  thereof. 
That  from  Huntingdon  is,  I  regret  to  say  incomplete,  but  what  there  is  of  it  shows 
that  the  average  yield  of  red  wheat,  rivetts,  and  barley,  even  for  1892  and  1893,  both 
described  as  bad  seasons,  far  exceeded  the  average  from  1877  to  1881.  The  average 
yield  on  the  Bedford  farm,  1880  to  1893,  is  really  very  fair  and  certainly  cannot  form 
any  suflGlcient  ground  for  complaint,  but  the  column  "  value  of  crop  per  acre  *'  shows 
a  serious  falling  off. 

156.  In  reply  to  my  question  "  could  you,  by  a  statement  in  figures,  explain  how,  in 
spite  of  reductions  of  rent  and  tithe,  feeding  stuffs,  &c.,  &c.,  farming  still  continues 
an  unprofitable  occupation,"  I  have  some  good  practical  written  answers. 
From  Hunts  ;  "  there  is  very  little  grazing  land  of  feeding  quality  in  the  county  of 
Hunts,  and  very  little  turnip  land  naturally  adapted  for  the  production  of  meat ; 
this  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  land  must  be  devoted  to 
growing  com.  Com  is  being  grown  at  a  loss,  therefore  farming  is  unprofitable. 
The  landlord  is  suffering  from  a  great  fall  in  income  from  rents,  charges  necessary  to 
be  met  for  loans  or  improvements  which  now  bring  no  return,  loss  through  deteriora- 
tion of  land  in  consequence  of  inability  of  tenants  by  reason  of  loss  of  capital  to 
keep  up  fertility,  outlay  on  drainage  and  buildings  which  make  no  return,  loss  on 
farming  land  in  hand. 

"  The  tenant  suffers  because  the  cost  of  production  far  exceeds  the  value  of 
produce. 

"  I  have  for  the  last  14  years  made  for  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Agriculture 
estimates  of  the  yield  of  various  crops  on  about  100,000  acres  in  this  district,  and 
from  these  returns  I  have  taken  the  average  estimated  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  in  10  parishes  of  Hunts  for  the  four  years  ending  1893.  This  I  have  multiplied 
by  the  *  Gazette  *  averages  for  those  four  years,  the  result  being  as  follows : — 

Imperial  average 
Busbels.       for  four  years. 

**  Average  estimated  produce,  Wheat,  24f  X  29«.  lO^d. 
Do.  do.  Barley,  26|  x  27«.  4^^. 

Do.  do.  Oats,      38-1-  X  19«.  3^. 

"  Average  money  value  per  acre  for  4  years  -  -  -      4    8     5 

**  On  the  four-course  shift,  which  is  a  nfecessity  on  this  description  of 

**  soil,  it  costs  to  produce  every  acre  of  white  com  -  -        -      6    0     0 

**  Loss  on  every  acre  of  white  com  for  the  last  four  years  -  -      1  11     7 

**  This  I  have  no  doubt  is  rather  under  than  over  the  actual  loss." 

A  report  from  Bedford  says  "  I  have  an  old  book  going  back  to  1873,  showing  the 
**  averages  of  com  taken  at  Michaelmas. 


£   s. 

d. 

4    2 

5 

4  10 

8 

4  12 

1 

Acres. 

"  Assume  400  arable, 
„      100  grass. 

"  Total      500 


1873. 
Wheat,  100  acres  400  quarters  @  63«. 
Barley,  100    „     400        „       @  44», 
Beans,     50    „     200       „       (oj  40*. 


2.540 
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From  the  same  average  book  I  take — 

1893. 
"  Wheat,  400  quarters  @  26«. 
"  Barley,  400        ..        (a),  26s. 


Brought  forward 


£ 
2,540 


♦•  Beans,  200 


» 


32«. 


**  Deficiency 


"  Beductions :  Jient,  500  acres 

Tithe,  500    „ 
'*  „  Manures  - 

••  „  Eeeding  stufis    - 


"  Less  increased  price  of  labour 


£ 

520 
620 
320 


£ 
300 

18 
16 
60 

393 
150 


1,360 
U89 


243 

~937 

*'  Equals  nearly  21.  per  acre,  which  is  equivalent  to  rent,  tithe  and  rates  uf  20  years  ago. 
*'  Assume  stock  to  be  of  same  value  as  then." 

Although  I  have  many  clear  and  distinct  statements  in  figures  in  reply  to  question  8  Mr.Beddall's 
of  my  printed  form  of  report,  I  only  submit  one  more,  viz.,  that  bearing  the  signature  s****™®"'- 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Beddall,  who  farms  in  a  very  strong  locality,  and  I  am  afiraid  in  the  midst 
of  much  acute  agricultural  distress. 

"  Statement  showing  the  Dippekbnob  in  the  Value  of  the  Coen  Crops  grown  on 
262  acres  Arable  Land,  part  of  a  Bbdporsshire  Heayt  Land  Parm  '  undei 
constant  cropping '  calculated  on  the  average  prices  current  1870  to  1879  and 
those  of  1893. 


•'  Crop  on  262  acres. 
100  acres  Wheat. 


30 

93 

Beans 
Peas. 

25 

99 

Barley. 

20 

*> 

Oats. 

20 

I> 

FaUow. 

25 

99 

Clover. 

25 

99 

Roots. 

10 

99 

Tares. 

7 

99 

Sundries. 

and 


262 


1870  to  1879.  £     8.  d. 

100  Wheat,  4  quarters  per  acre,  400  quarters 

@  5l8. 4rf.  -  .  .  .    1,026  13    4 

30  Beans  and  Peas,  3  quarters,  per  acre  90 

quarters  @  40«.  -  -  -  -  -  180  0  0 
25  Barley,  4  quarters  per  acre,  100  quarters 

@38«.  Id.  -  -  -  .       190    8    4 

20  Oats,  6  quarters  per  acre,  120  quarters  @ 

258.  2id.  .        .         -  .         .      155     2    0 


1893. 
Wheat,  400  quarters  @  2fo.  4d. 
Beans  and  Peas,  90  quarters  @ 
30«.  .  -  .  . 

Barley,  100  quarters  (^  258.  Td. 
Oats,  120  quarters  @  188.  9d.  - 


Deficiency 

"  It  would  be  diflGicult  to  show  that  the  deficiency  has  been  met  more  than  half 
"  way  by  any  reduction  of  rent,  tithe,  or  feeding  stuffs.  My  experience  of  agriculture 
**  since  1879  has  been  one  of  loss  and  disaster  all  round.  The  cause  has  undoubtedly 
**  been  the  low  range  of  prices  for  wheat  and  other  products,  accentuated  by  several 
**  of  the  worst  seasons  on  record.  It  has  shown  itself  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the 
"  ruin  of  the  farmer,  the  yoeman,  and  the  landlord,  and  loss  to  the  mortgagees." 

157.  With  respect  to  grazing  farmers  or  thase  who  have  a  very  snuill  extent  of  land  Causes  of 
in  arable  cultivation,  the  deteriorating  eflGects  of  the  wet  period  and  1879  in  particular  depression 
must  have  been  long  felt ;  and  from  evidence  received  it  would  appear  that  prices 
have  not  been  so  entirely  to  blame  on  grass  farms  as  on  arable.     The  following 
statement  from  Northants  will  show  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  grazier 
has  been  wounded  from  both  barrels. 

IS 


1,552 

3 

8 

£      8. 

d. 

526  13 

4 

135    0 

0 

127  18 

4 

112  10 

0 

902 
650 

1 
2 

8 
0 

- 

on  [ 
lane 


;ras8 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


^  We  have  only  had  two  good  grazing  years  since  1880,  one  in  1882  and  one  in 
1888.  Grass,  even  when  plentiful,  has  oeen  poor  in  quality,  heasts  not  making 
the  weight  they  should.  The  cheapness  and  quickness  of  ocean  transit,  together 
with  the  discovery  of  the  freezing  process,  have  quite  revolutionised  the  meat  trade ; 
added  to  that  the  opening  of  great  tracts  of  corn-growing  land  in  North-west 
America,  causing  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  com. 
"  I  am  paying  more  for  labour  than  ever  I  paid  before. 

"  Pall  in  the  price  of  my  clip,  25  tods  wool  - 
Do.  150  qrs.  com 

Do.  50  beasts 

Do.  100  sheep  - 


•*  B/cduction  of  rent 
**  Feeding  stuflfs 


£    «. 

d. 

• 

-    25    0 

0 

. 

-    75    0 

0 

- 

-  100    0 

0 

- 

-    37  10 

0 

237  10 

0 

£ 

8. 

d. 

65 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

90    0 

0 

147  10 

0 

Causes  of 
depression 
on  stock  and 
dairy  farms. 


Fall  in  tlie 
value  of 
milk. 


"  Deficiency  on  170  acres  - 


158.  Those  engaged  in  dairy  farming  thus  explain  how  they  have  been  affected  by 
depression : — 

1.  "  Wool  is  fully  11.  per  tod  lower.  A  clip,  say,  of  400  fleeces  would  mean  100  tods, 
**  i.e.  1001.  less  to  take.  Milk  is  down  in  price.  When  I  started  in  the  London 
"  trade  I  made  about  fourpence  per  bam  gallon  (17  pints),  and  sometimes  more,  than 
**  can  be  got  now.  Meat  is  down  in  very  much  the  same  proportion,  whilst  ttie  cost 
••  of  production  has  not  decreased  to  any  appreciable  extent.'' 

2.  "  I  keep  a  dairy,  40  to  50  cows,  and  send  to  London.  I  used  to  make  butter, 
"  but  over-production  cut  us  out.  Shopkeepers  say  that  in  summer  they  would 
"  rather  have  margarine,  it  being  firmer.  Dairy  farmers  are  in  a  most  dangerous 
*•  position  as  regards  the  price  of  milk.  They  are  cutting  us  down  in  every  way,  and 
"  getting  milk  from  the  continent  and  even  from  Scotland." 

169;  A  dairy,  corn-growing,  and  stock-feeding  farmer  in  Bedford  read  out  from  his 
milk  book  the  prices  received  from  1881  to  1894 ;  they  were  as  follows : — 


Peice  op  Milk  pee  Barn  Gallon. 


PARTICUTiARS 

OBTAINED 

FROM  A  Bedford  Farm. 

Abbreviations:  S.« Summer.    W.  =  Winter. 

Year. 

Season. 

Price  per  Bam 
GaUon. 

Average  for 
Year. 

Year. 

Beason. 

Price  per  Bam 
GaUoD. 

Average  for 
Year. 

*.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

«.   d. 

1881       - 

. 

Summer 

I     6      \ 

1     8 

1888       - 

S. 

1     3 

► 

\     5i 

,9          " 

. 

Winter 

1   10      / 

>i    ' 

w. 

1     8 

1882       - 

. 

S. 

1     6     ' 

1     8 

1889      - 

s. 

1     3 

1     51 

1, 

. 

w. 

1  10 

»    " 

w. 

1     8 

t 

1883      - 

. 

s. 

1     6     ' 

I     8 

1890      - 

s. 

1     '6 

' 

1     51 

9, 

- 

w. 

1  10     / 

»    ' 

w. 

1     8 

1884 

. 

s. 

1     6 

1     8 

1891       - 

s. 

1     3 

i 

1     61 

„      " 

. 

w. 

1   10     / 

»»      ■ 

w. 

1     8 

; 

1885 

- 

s. 

1     G      1 

1     8 

1892      -         -IS. 

1     3 

\ 

1     6 

» 

- 

w. 

1  10     / 

-  '     w. 

1     9 

1 

1886       - 

„           * 

- 

s. 
w. 

1     4      \ 
1     9     / 

1     6i 

1893      - 

s. 
w. 

1  3 

2  0 

1 

1    71 

1887 

- 

s. 
w. 

1     3     1 
1     8      / 

1^   5i 

1894        -      - 

s. 

1     3 

8. 

d. 

Average  of  seven  years,  1881  to  1887         -            -            -    1 

7f 

. 

*> 

six           „ 

1888  to  1 

.893 

- 

-     1 

5+ 

i 

Pall  in  value  of  barn  gallon  almost 
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If  the  table  showing  prices  of  milk  in  Essex  {see  Essex  lieport,  page  64)  had  been 
carried  out  to  include  1893, 1  think  the  fall  in  value  per  barn  gaJlon  would  be  seen  \ 

to  be  identical  with  that  noted  above.  i 

160a.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  injury  inflicted  by  severe  June  frosts,  and  a  Coniribatory 
chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  consequences  of  the  drought  of  1893.  There  are,  how-  caoses. 
ever,  two  more  points  worthy  of  attention  as  being  distinctly  contributory  causes  seriously.  ^*^^f^ 
diminishing  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.  When  subsoil  draining  first  came  into  S!SS«e. 
vogue,  the  fashion  obtained  of  almost  disregarding  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil, 
and  many  thousands  of  acres  of  stiff  impervious  clay  were  drained  far  too  deep.  Nor 
was  this  all.  When  laying  off  the  drains,  the  existence  of  ridge  and  furrow  was 
totally  ignored,  and  the  run  of  the  minor  drains  was  regulated  solely  by  tiie  natural 
slope  of  the  land  (regardless  of  the  lie  of  the  furrows),  and  the  angle  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  enter  the  main  drain.  All  over  the  strongest  localities  of  these  three 
counties  examples  of  strong  clay  drained  by  theoretic  rules,  rather  than  subject  to 
practical  experience  and  common  sense,  were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  the  number  of 
witnesses  who  agreed  that  a  gigantic  mistake  had  been  therein  made,  a  mistake  which 
had  defeated  altogether  in  many  cases,  or  greatly  impaired  in  others,  the  object  of  the 
outlay,  proved  the  large  extent  affected  by  the  mistake.  That  many  drainage  works 
have  become  inoperative  from  this  cause  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  requires  very  little 
argument  to  show  that  strong  clay  soil  saturated  with  superfluous  water  must  have 
been  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing  during  the  last  19  years.  The  mistake  has 
been  corrected  by  re-drainage  on  many  large  estates,  but  on  some  smaller  and  poorer 
properties  the  consequences  of  improperly  constructed  drains  are  distinctly  seen  and 
felt  to  this  day.  During  the  good  times,  much  was  done  by  tenant  farmers  themselves 
to  make  and  keep  naturally  wet  land  dry.  With  some  tenants  it  was  a  regular  habit 
to  drain  so  much  every  year,  and  for  this  class  of  work  there  used  to  be  labourers 
whose  main  branch  of  business  between  September  and  May  was  draining.  Since 
the  depression  set  in,  draining  by  the  farmers  has  almost  ceased. 

160b.  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  low-lying  land  is  liable  to  flood.  Along  the  Land  flood- 
sides  of  the  Ouse  and  Nene  this  is  especially  true.  These  floods  are  not  confined  to  what  ^^fif- 
are  known  as  wet  seasons.  On  the  contraoy  some  have  taken  place  in  rather  dry  years, 
and  were  caused  by  a  few  wet  days,  a  short  break  in  the  weather  about  hay-time.  In 
the  St.  Ives  district  very  great  damage  has  been  caused  by  floods,  and  the  question  of 
preservation  of  the  river  banks,  and  periodical  dredging  of  the  river  bed,  was  brought 
very  prominently  under  my  notice  when  collecting  evidence  in  Fenstanton  parish.  It 
is  said  that  this  flooding  could  easily  be  prevented  were  there  any  proper  system  of 
inspection.  About  12  years  ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  giving  power  to  five 
C!ommiBsioners  to  levy  taxes  on  adjacent  lands  in  order  to  embank  the  river  and  keep 
it  in  subjection  and  free  from  obstructions.  On  account  of  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  famjers  the  tax  has  not  been  collected.  The  position  here  closely  resembles 
that  which  I  described  in  my  report  on  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  and  the  same  remedy  has 
been  suggested  by  the  inbabitaiits  of  both  districts.  Government,  they  say,  should 
take  into  their  own  hands  all  matters  affecting  the  preservation  of  river  banks  and  the 
levying  and  collecting  of  all  taxes  connected  therewith. 

The  nature  of  the  River  Ouse,  and  the  formation  of  its  banks  and  bed,  requires  that 
it  should  be  regularly  cleaned,  scoured,  and  embanked  aU  along  its  course.  The  most 
careful  attention  to  these  points  on  the  part  of  owners  and  tenants  of  ten  miles  of 
adjacent  lands  may  be  rendered  useless  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  one  parish  seawards. 
Now  this  describes  the  position  of  the  five  Commissioners  of  St.  Ives  and  Fenstanton. 
''  They  ieel  that  unless  they  can  compel  others  above  and  below  to  do  their  part>  their 
"  labour  would  be  thrown  away.'* 

On  either  side  of  the  Ouse,  all  along  its  winding  course  from  Harrold  by  Sedford, 
St.  Neots,  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives  to  the  point  where  it  enters  Cambridgeshire  (and  this 
<3annot  be  far  short  of  50  miles)  we  find  valuable  grass  and  meadow  land,  the  bulwark 
of  many  a  struggling  arable  farmer.  Such  a  valuable  property  deserves  the  best  pro- 
tection that  can  be  given  to  it,  and  in  asking  Government  to  take  into  its  own  handd 
duties  that  formerly  were  vested  in  local  commissioners,  I  believe  my  witnesses 
acknowledged  that  in  times  such  as  we  are  passing  through>  supervision  should  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  at  large  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  department  imtouched  and  un- 
influenced by  the  consequences  of  depression  and  not  likely  to  be  turned  from  their 
purposes  by  sympathy  with  the  persons  at  whose  expense  the  required  work  must  be 
performed. 

161.  In  no  part  of  this  large  district  was  agricultural  depression  or  low  prices  Noappreci- 
attributed  to  any  felling  off  in  the  quality  of  produce.    It  is  hardly  natural  to  expect  J^^^n 
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quality  of  farmers  to  own  to  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  stock  they  breed,  meat  they 
•gricultaral  sell,  or  com  they  grow,  so  I  preferred  to  gather  information  upon  this  point  from 
Fodac«-  auctioneers,  dealers,  butchers,  and  com  merchants.  By  them  it  was  stated  that 
although  the  impecunious  farmer,  pressed  at  times  for  ready  money,  occasionally  seeks 
the  market  with  badly  finished  beasts,  there  had  been  no  perceptible  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  beef  and  mutton.  Indeed  I  was  led  to  believe  that  early  maturity  was 
more  sought  after  now  than  formerly. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  com :  that  is  governed  more  by  the  character  of  the  season 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  farmer.  Barley,  for  example,  is  more  likely  to  thresh  out 
heavy  in  colour  off  land  in  a  very  high  condition  which  has  borne  a  bulky  crop,  than 
off  land  not  over  rich.  Furthermore,  let  the  crop  be  ever  so  free  from  lodging,  the 
colour  of  the  sample  depends  more  upon  the  weather  during  the  last  stages  of  its 
growth  and  harvest  time  than  upon  the  management  of  the  land  from  seed  time  to  the 
appearance  of  the  ear.  So  far  as  I  could  gather  harvest  work  is  as  well  conducted 
now  as  ever  it  was.  One  thing,  however,  was  prominently  brought  before  me,  viz. : 
that  it  mattered  not  what  might  be  the  character  of  our  seasons,  home-grown  barley 
and  wheat  were  almost  at  a  discount  in  the  English  markets  of  to-day  if  at  all  out  of 
condition  or  weatherbeaten.  The  enormous  supplies  of  wheat  and  barley  constantly 
coming  in  from  foreign  countries,  with  their  bright  sunny  climates,  have  rendered  the 
home  supply  a  thing  of  small  importance.  Brewers  and  maltsters  nowadays  care  very 
little  whether  they  use  foreign  or  home  grown  stuff,  and  they  will  not  touch  anything 
that  has  been  damaged  by  exposure  to  imfavourable  weather. 


XV. — Subjects  op  Complaint  and  Eemedies  suggested. 

The  chief  162.  The  chief  subjects  of  complaint  in  this  district,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  the  only 

caosee  uf        subjects  of  complaint,  are  low  prices,  foreign  competition,  and  Free  Trade ;  and  by 
^^nt,      certainly  three-fourths  of  the  witnesses  I  examined  the  remedy  named  was  protection. 
popular         The  feeling  is  too  strong  to  be  passed  over.     It  was  repeatedly  stated  that  although 
remedy,  viz.,  there  were  very  many  matters  in  which  agriculture  was  unfairly  treated,  many  ways  in 
protection,      which  land  was  unduly  burdened,  all  these  sank  into  utter  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  dire  consequences  which  unrestricted  and  iinf air  Free  Trade  has  brought 
upon  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  Blingdom.     '*  Give  the  land  of  England 
*^  fair  play  and  it  can  pay  reasonable  burdens  and  fair  rents,  and  give  as  much 
**  employment  as  it  did  20  years  ago." 

Serious  163.  Perhaps  I  may  add  a  few  observations  of  my  own  as  the  outcome  of  what  I  saw 

portion  of  and  heard  during  the  time  spent  in  this  district.  There  is  one  thing  absolutely  certain, 
agr^olture  Serious  loss,  if  not  ruin,  threatens  everybody  whose  capital  is  represented  by  or  invested 
^gijri^i;^  in  land.  I  much  doubt*  whether  half  of  the  arable  farmers  of  Bedford,  H;antingdon, 
and  Northampton  could  pay  20«.  in  the  pound.  Were  I  to  accept  the  evidence  given 
to  me  without  qualification,  I  would  be  compelled  to  report  that  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  district  farming  had  assimied  all  the  features  of  a  bankrupt  industry.  For 
several  years  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  has  been  conducted  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  at 
the  prices  lately  current  for  beef  and  mutton,  they  have  not  been  produced  to  a  profit. 
There  are  gentlemen  located  in  this  part  of  England  who  bring  to  bear  on  farming 
everything  necessary  for  its  successful  prosecution — unusual  intelligence,  long  ex- 
perience, extreme  caution,  sound  judgment.  They  farm  land  of  excellent  qiudity, 
they  have  a  suitable  proportion  of  sound  useful  old  pasture,  their  farm  buildings  are 
commodious,  convenient,  and  in  good  repair.  They  possess  abundant  capital  and 
frequently  have  private  means  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  their  farming 
business.  They  have  cut  down  their  household  expenses  to  the  finest  margin.  In 
fact  they  have  done  everything  that  could  be  thought  of  to  make  ends  meet,  and  in 
spite  of  all  they  have  failed  to  make  farming  pay  its  own  way.  One  of  those  gentle- 
men stated  in  evidence  that,  counting  the  cost  of  supporting  his  family  in  a  simple  way, 
he  has  lost  5,000/.  within  the  past  ten  years  in  farming.  Another  whose  name  is  well 
known  in  England  had  suffered  so  severely  he  "  preferred  not  to  look  back  '* ;  when 
asked  to  look  forward  he  could  only  see  ruin  staring  the  farming  class  in  the  face. 

Reviewing  the  transactions  of  my  11  weeks'  stay  in  this  district  I  can  assure  the 
Commissioners  that  the  dread  anticipations  which  overwhelm  the  mind  in  Essex  were 
seldom  far  distant  when  going  about  the  com- growing  parts  of  Beds,  Hunts,  and 
Northants.  At  anything  like  the  present  price  of  com,  the  returns  from  agri- 
culture cannot  support  three  classes, — ^landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer.    At  present 

*  This  statement  Was  made  by  witnesses  over  and  over  again. 
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prices  of  produce,  if  labour  has  to  be  paid  at  present  rates,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
rent  and  tenant's  profit.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  a  farmer  has  some  other  branch 
of  business,  or  has  got  rid  of  hired  labour  and  is  content  to  take  what  nature  is  pleased 
to  give  in  the  shape  of  grass,  that  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  living  can  be  got 
from  strong  land.  There  are  any  number  of  farms  still  well  managed  and  producing 
as  much  as  can  be  secured  by  liberal  farming,  where  for  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
loss  on  each  year's  transactions.  How  is  this  possible,  you  ask  ?  Simply  because 
private  capital  and  the  savings  of  the  good  times  are  being  burned  up  in  this 
unquenched  fire.  "A  relation  of  mine  has  lost  20,000Z.  on  1,000  acres  during  the  last 
"  14  years.  The  only  upper  class  farmers  who  have  survived  are  those  who  like  myself 
**  are  independent  of  their  farms."     Statements  like  this  I  know  to  be  true. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  facts  as  I  was — facts  supported  and  proved  by  bank 
books,  accounts,  private  letters,  nay,  everything  that  I  pleased  to  ask  in  support  of 
statements — ^it  is  my  plain  duty  (and  I  do  not  shrink  from  it)  to  advise  the  C!om- 
missioners  that  if  prices  do  not  at  once  make  a  very  great  improvement  the  country 
may  be  prepared  to  see  thousands  of  acres  of  good  corn-growing  land  thrown  into 
grass  and  thousands  of  farm  labourers  cast  into  poverty  and  idleness. 

164.  '*  With  good  wheat  at  208.  per  quarter,  barley  at  23«.  8rf.,  and  oats  at  13^.  Sd. ;  Land  canuot 
*•  with  beef  at  6d.  per  lb.,  mutton  at  7d.  and  wool  at  lOrf.,  how  can  the  laud  support  be  cultivated 
"  three  classes  ?  "    These  were  the  questions  so  frequently  put  to  me  by  my  perplexed  ^  P**®^^  *^ 
witnesses.    My  own  experience  tells  me  that  under  the  old  system  of  farming,  a  pJI^ 
system  which  in  times  past  provided  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  a  large  proportion  of  ^ 

our  rural  population,  and  which  could  not  be  carried  out  without  their  assistance  and 
presence,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  rent  and  farming  profit  at  present  prices.  Somebody 
must  drop  out,  or  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  raise  prices.  If  nothing  be  done  to 
raise  prices  the  land  must  go  to  grass,  and  the  labourers  must  seek  work  elsewhere. 
I  speak  nothing  but  the  opinion  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  when  I 
say  that  although  the  consequences  of  this  long-continued  depression,  clinched  as  they 
have  been  by  the  drought  of  1893  and  the  disastrous  prices  of  1894,  must  tell  severely 
on  the  rent  rolls  and  complete  the  ruination  of  scores  of  tenants,  it  is  upon  the 
employment  of  labour  the  deepest  impression  will  presently  be  made. 

165.  The  lessons  of  past  years  have  been  gradually  bringing  farmers  to  see  the  The  labourer 
necessity  for  cutting  down  the  labour  bill  and  reducing  all  expenses  to  the  lowest,  "^ust  soon 
Soon  very  soon  the  country  may  prepare  to  see  the  labouring  element  left  to  fend  for  ^J*^®"^  P^*^*"" 
themselves. 

166.  I  have  only  to  describe  the  condition  of  some  allotments  to  prove  to  you  that  Corn-grow 
com-growing  has  failed  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  cultivator  as  the  large.  '"S»  a  failure 
Although  there  are  many  specimens  in  this  district  of  well-managed  labourers'  allot-  ments?^ 
ments,  there  are  also  many  plot«  given  up  in  disgust.     So  long  as  the  labourers 

grow  "  for  the  pot,"  i.e.^  consume  in  the  shape  of  flour,  meal,  or  vegetables  the  crops 
they  grow,  the  system  has  been  a  pronounced  success  and  an  undeniable  benefit,  but 
whenever  we  find  the  case  of  a  labourer  trying  to  pay  his  rent  and  live  by  the  sale  of 
his  produce  alone,  it  has  ended  in  di^ppointment  and  failure.  **  If,"  said  his  bailiif  to 
Mr.  Eve,  of  Bedford,  "  the  labourer  has  a  load  of  wheat  in  the  barn  and  a  bit  of  bacon 
**  in  the  kitchen  he  won't  starve  so  long  as  he  gets  employment  in  the  winter.^*  This  is 
excellent  reasoning,  but  suppose  he  gets  no  employment  in  the  winter,  will  the  load  of 
wheat  and  bit  of  bacon  feed,  clothe,  pay  rent,  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  pay  the  grocer  and 
the  candlemaker  ?  And  as  sure  as  it  is  that  the  world  revolves,  so  surely  will  the 
com-growing  land  in  the  district  to  which  Mr.  Eve's  bailiff's  statement  referred,  go 
out  of  arable  cultivation  and  down  to  inferior  pasture  after  the  similitude  of  much  of 
Essex,  North  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  unless  some  very  great  change  comes  over 
prices.  The  allotments  at  Woburn  are,  to  quote  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  courteous  and 
able  agent,  Mr.  Hall,  "  splendidly  worked,"  but  were  his  Grace  to  discontinue  giving 
employment  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  allotments  ?  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
labourers  in  the  country,  or  bring  the  poorer  classes  from  the  towns  to  the  country, 
there  must  be  employment  on  the  land  at  fair  wages.  No  such  conditions  need  be 
looked  for  unless  agriculture  (in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  at  least)  is 
put  on  some  very  dirferent  footing  to  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

167.  Several  suggestions  were  made  to  me  with  reference  to  raising  prices  artificially.  The  chief 
and  these  I  propose  to  deal  with  one  by  one.  Before  doing  so,  it  is  right  to  observe  argument? 
that  of  the  minority  who  did  not  opeiUy  advocate  Protection  in  some  shape  or  form,  »™?"ir 

a  great  many  expressed  themselves  as  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  to  come  of  farming  Son^sts^  ^^* 
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if  prices  did  not  greatly  alter,  but  regarded  Protection  as  being  out  of  the  question, 
on  account  of  the  opposition  to  it  amongst  the  labouring  and  artizan  classes.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  an  import  duty  on  foreign  produce  would  not  necessarily  cause 
a  corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  home-grown  stuflp.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  from' 
the  language  and  written  evidence  of  witnesses,  this  doubtful  side  of  the  Protection 
policy  had  not  been  deeply  studied  even  by  anti-protectionist  farmers.  Their  main 
argument  was,  **  we  won't  get  it,  so  what's  the  good  of  talking  about  it.'* 

168.  Upon  Protection  the  following  suggestions  were  made : — 

(a.)  "  Admit  wheat  (unmanufactured)  duty  free,  but  tax  all  other  cereals  and 

"  all  manufactured  articles  such  as  flour.      We  would  then  grow  more  oats  and 

"  barley.    The  labourer  would  get  his  cheap  loaf  and  his  employment  as  of  yore. 

"  The  farmer  would  get  the  offal  from  flour  mills  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  could 

"  cultivate  and  till  the  land  to  a  profit." 

Everywhere  the  high  price  of  bran,  middlings,  &c.,  formed  the  subject  of  serious 

complaint.     It  does  seem  strange  that  the  refuse  of  the  flour  mill  should  be  as  costly 

to  the  farmer  as  the  flour  itself.     It  is  urged  that  the  adoption  of  suggestion  {a.)  would 

certainly  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  our  milling  trade,  and  that  in  its  turn  would  bring 

down  the  price  of  wheat  offals  to  a  sensible  figure. 

(4.)  "  Protection  was  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  the  occupiers  as  well  as  the 
"  owners  of  land,  and  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  Protection  they  had  to  bear 
'*  extra  burdens.  Farmers  would  welcome  real  Pree  Trade  if  it  could  be 
"  obtained,  but  it  cannot  be  just  that  America,  for  instance,  should  be  allowed 
"  to  send  her  produce  free  of  duty ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  a  British  subject 
"  were  to  send  potatoes  which  might  be  grown  profitably  here  and  would  employ 
''  much  labour,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  heavy  duty.  Some  three  or  four  years 
**  ago  a  Scotchman  sent  a  cargo  of  potatoes  to  America,  as  they  were  only  worth 
"  3/.  per  ton  here.  The  declared  value  in  America  was  6Z.  per  ton,  half  of  which 
"  (3/.  per  ton)  he  had  to  pay  as  duty,  leaving  him  minus  freight  and  expenses. 
"  There  should  be  either  real  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  but  there  seems  to  be 
"  no  prospect  of  either.  Perhaps  when  agricultural  labourers  find  that  they  can 
'*  neither  get  employment  nor  fimd  a  market  for  the  produce  of  their  increased 
"  allotments,  and  the  masses  feel  the  weight  of  foreign  competition  in  manu- 
"  factured  goods,  they  will  begin  to  inquire  whether  our  legislators  are  wiser 
**  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

(c.)  An  advocate  of  a  duty  on  all  agricidtural  stuffs  save  manufactured  wheat, 
says  :  **  Let  the  first  charge  upon  the  money  thus  obtained  from  the  fcwreigner 
"  form  a  small  pension  for  all  honest  working  men  when  they  reach  a  certain  age. 
"  Three  parts  of  the  workhouses  might  then  be  sold  or  pulled  down,  thus  effecting 
"  a  mighty  saving  through  extinct  oflB.cialism." 

(d.)  An  extensive  farmer,  who  prospered  in  the  good  times,  and  wishes  he  had 
given  up  farming  20  years  ago,  writes :  •'  Protection  is  the  only  plan  by  which 
** .  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  have  gone  out  of  cultivation 
"  can  again  be  re-cultivated.  As  a  sliding  scale  is  objected  to  by  many,  a  fixed 
"  duty  (more  particularly  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour)  to  be  applied  to  local 
**  taxation  and  old  age  pensions,  would,  without  enhancing  the  price  of  bread  to 
"  any  great  extent,  restore  agriculture  to  its  old  status." 
(e.)  A  gentlenaan,  opposed  to  any  large  system  of  Protection,  recommends— 

''  An  import  duty  on  foreign  barley  used  for  malting,  and  thus  tax  a  luxury 
"  (beer)  for  the  benefit  and  enoompagemiBnt  of  bread — a  necessity.     By  tlm 
''  means    the    great    wage-earning  classes    would    be    contributing    to    the 
"  maintenance  of  the  State.    At  present,  beyond  the  small  duty  on  tea,  if 
"  they  are  non-smokers  and  abstainers,  they  contribute  virtually  nothing.'* 
I  was  reminded  by  a  gentleman,  whose  years  already  number  24  above  the  span 
allotted  to  mankind,  but  whose  recollection  of  sixty  years  ago  was  very  clear  and. 
distinct,  that  **  in  this  country  we  put  a  duty  on  everything  that  we  can't  produce, 
**  and  therefore  don't  want  protected,  but  admit  free  everything  we  can  grow,  and 
*'  give  employment  in  growing.'* 

169.  With  regard  to  bimetallism,  the  few  who  understood  the  subject  suggested  that 
the  experiment  of  alteiing  our  currency  should  be  tried  for  a  year  or  two.  Farmers, 
although  they  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  mazes  of  this  intricate  and  many-sided 
question,  attach  great  importance  to  the  simple  fact  that  an  English  sovereign  in 
Argentina  now  represents  fully  twice  the  value  that  it  did  before  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver ;  and  they  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  if  England  were  to  pay  in  silver 
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instead  of  gold,  a  quarter  of  Argentina  wheat  worth  26  silver  shillings  in  Mark  Lane 
would  be  worth  26  silver  shillings  or  their  equivalent  in  Argentine  money  or  paper  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  no  more.  As  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  argument  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  myself,  I  merely  reproduce  what  are  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  I  found  that  the  very  fact  of  some  of  our 
leading  politicians  and  financiers  upholding  and  recommending  bimetallism  had 
great  influence  with  the  rank  and  file  of  agriculturists,  and  they  think  that  a 
change  which  might  be  of  immense  value  to  our  home  production,  and  could  not 
in  any  way  damage  the  interests  of  any  producers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should 
be  fairly  tried  and  tested. 

Geneea:l  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

170.  Between  the  landowner  and  tenant  farmer  of  this  extensive  district  there  is  one  Sympathy 
bond  at  least — ^the  bond  of  affliction.     Both  have  suffered  severely.     The  owner,  in  }f^J,^®^ 
that  his  rents  have  gone  down  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  and  his  property  immensely 
fallen  in  value,  while  the  calls  for  his  help  and  demands  upon  his  purse  are  more 
numerous  and  heavy  than  ever ;  the  tenant,  in  that  his  reserve  capital  has  been  lost, 

his  working  capital  depreciated,  and  his  occupation  rendered  unprofitable.  After 
what  I  saw  and  heard  during  May,  June,  and  July  1894, 1  do  not  thmk  that  even  this 
tribulation  has  riven  asunder  the  bond. 

I  find  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  many  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  landlord 
and  recognitions  of  his  endeavours  to  help  and  relieve  the  tenant.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  tenants  at  enmity  with  their  landlord 
or  estates  where  relations  are  strained.  On  the  contrary  I  know  that  on  some  estates 
there  are  many  complaints  of  harsh  usage  and  unfair  treatment.  But  taking  the 
three  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton,  I  must  say  the  general 
telations  are  very  excellent,  and  this  remark  must  be  aistinctly  applied  to  large  and 
wealthy  estates. 

171.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  main  points  of  the  present  relationship  between  land-  Tiie  peculiar 
lord  and  tenant,  and  I  think  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  farming  must  be  a  ^lationship 
branch  of  business  uncontrolled  and  unaft'ected  by  ordinary  rules,  but  conducted  in  an  t^cT^ties! 
atmosphere  of  faith,  credulity,  and  chance  which  separates  it  and  distinguishes  it  from 

all  other  trades,  businesses,  and  professions. 

172.  Under  a  lease  the  tenant  has  security  of  tenure  for  a  term  of  years,  be  it  long  Confidence 
or  short,  but  at  no  time  were  leases  general  in  this  district.    Under  cover  of  a  yearly  «°<i*^r  yeaily 
agreement,  the  tenant  farmer  of  these  three  counties  has  for  generations  gone  on  ^^t^^^p^gt 
cultivating  the  property  of  another,  tilling  it,  cleaning  it,  manuring  it,  frequently 
draining  and  improving  it ;  there  he  has  lived  and  acted  just  as  if  no  power  upon 

earth  could  separate  him  and  the  fields  he  occupied.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
farmers  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton,  or  I  who  epitomise  their  evidence 
and  opinions,  have  the  least  desire  to  ridicule  the  value  of  "  faith,  perfect  faith " 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  to  dispute  the  fact  that  an  "  honourable  under- 
standing '*  in  times  past  kept  the  tenant  from  year  to  year,  safe  and  secure  in  iiis 
occupation.  To  the  infinite  honour  and  credit  of  both  parties,  I  bear  willing  witness 
to  the  long  and  happy  associations  stated  to  have  been  formed,  carried  on,  and  to  be 
still  continuing  under  yearly  contracts — yes,  frequently  under  no  contract  at  all.  And 
I  go  further,  fully  persuaded  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  be  a  true  recorder  of  what  was 
said  and  is  felt.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  save  for  the  presence  of  this  very 
agricultural  depression,  the  feeling  of  security  and  safety  under  a  yearly  agreement 
for  the  sitting  tenant  would  never  have  been  submitted  to  me  as  a  doubtful  matter. 
In  the  good  old  days,  when  the  orb  of  prosperity  shed  its  rays  over  British  agriculture, 
the  question  of  what  was  a  fair  rent  caused  few  differences  of  opinion  and  little  com- 
motion. Recognising  the  increasing  value  of  land  the  landlord  frequently  sought  (as 
he  was  entitled  to  do),  and  the  tenant  gave,  a  rise  of  rent  proportionate  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  soil. 

173.  It  was  in  these  halcyon  days,  however,  that  the  fatal  blunder  was  committed.  The  fatal 
Landlords — certain  landlords — apparently  taking  it  for  granted  that  rents  would  never  l>l»i««^er,  how 
come  down   or  depression  turn  up  to  depreciate  values,  proceeded  to  burden  their  *"||^^it^j 
properties  in  all  manner  of  ways.   Enormous  charges  were  saddled  upon  estates ;  great 

sums  of  money  were  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  then  high  rentals.  Mansions 
were  enlarged  or  castles  built.  Dowagers,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  were  left 
annuitants,  and  all  these  payments  formed  deep  and  lasting  drains  upon  the  income 
of  the  landlord. 
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Between  1876  and  1880  came  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Agricultural  depression,  due  to 
the  various  causes  enumerated  in  former  chapters  of  this  report,  set  in ;  down  fell 
tlie  value  of  land,  down  came  the  condition  of  the  soil,  down  went  farmers  and 
farming,  hut  the  charges  on  estates  altered  not. 

174.  Between  1880  and  1883  events  transpired  which  gave  rise  to  a  considerahle 
amount  of  distrust  in  the  security  of  tenure  provided  hy  the  old  system.  Some 
tenants  complained  that  the  land  was  no  longer  worth  the  old  rent  and  sought  a 
reduction.  The  concession  which  the  landlord  was  prepared  to  make  was  unsatis- 
factory for  either  of  two  causes  :  either  it  was  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  remission,  or  it 
was  not  sufficiently  large.  As  has  heen  already  pointed  out  {see  para.  28)  the  concessions 
were  to  a  large  degree  controlled  hy  the  ability  of  the  landlord  to  give,  in  other  words 
by  the  indebtedness  of  his  estate  and  the  outside  charges  to  he  met. 

175.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  private  ciroimistances  df 
many  a  landlord  at  the  time,  and  remembering  that  of  their  rentals  perhaps  not  one- 
third  really  went  to  the  credit  of  their  private  banking  accounts,  the  landlords  of  these 
counties  acted  with  as  much  liberality  as  could  be  expected  of  them.  But  what  tenant 
farmers  contend,  is  that  the  old  understanding,  *'  the  honourable  understanding,"  the 
sentimental  confidence  placed  by  the  tenant  in  his  landlord,  was  now  being  affected 
by  circumstances  which  were  entirely  novel  and  foreign  to  the  re^l  question  at  issue. 
The  net  income  of  the  estate  owner  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  fair  letting 
value  of  the  land.  The  liabilities  of  landlords  should  not  have  been  made  the  scale  by 
which  rents  were  reduced  or  remitted. 

176.  The  position  of  the  landlord  appears  in  many  cases  and  respects  to  have  been  most 
awkward.  He  was  not  inclined  in  the  first  place  to  admit  the  necessity  for  any  permanent 
reduction,  believing,  1  doubt  not  in  all  sincerity,  that  times  would  mend  and  farming 
affairs  right  themselves ;  in  the  second  place,  he  was  averse  to  making  any  sudden 
concessions  which  would  reduce  his  net  income  so  much  that  a  complete  change  in  his 
own  manner  of  life  would  be  required ;  in  the  third  place,  he  probably  argued  that  the 
tenant  having  had  a  long  and  profitable  innings,  might  well  bear  the  yoke  and  endure 
the  loss  pending  the  return  of  prosperity,  which  could  not  be  long  delayed ;  and  in  the 
fourth  place,  he  really  had  no  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  tenant  had  been 
a  loser. 

The  Commissioners  must  bear  with  me  in  my  endeavour  to  lay  this  very  important 
branch  of  ray  B/Cport  fully  and  clearly  before  them.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
relating  their  experience  .to  me  and  describing  the  ways  in  which  the  illusive  nature  of 
.  security  to  the  sitting  tenant  under  the  old  dispensation  had  revealed  itself,  certain 
tenants  did  ascribe  motives  of  greed  or  personal  dislike  to  a  few  landlords.  In  such 
accusations  I  take  no  part ;  with  those  who  ma^e  them  I  have  no  sympathy ;  any 
misunderstandings  or  partings  which  transpired  between  landlord  and  tenant  I  believe 
to  have  been  principally  caused  by  differences  of  opinion  pure  aind  simple,  or  to  have 
originated  in  ways  and  for  reasons  Avhich  the  landlord  was  fully  entitled  to  take 
cognizance  of.  Property  has  its  nghts,  and  owners  of  large  estates  must  of  necessity 
take  veiy  good  care  that  those  rights  should  be  rigidly  exercised  in  the  case  of  any 
tenant  who  is  seen  to  be  deliberately  damaging  the  land  for  the  double  object  of 
feathering  his  own  nest  in  the  meantime  and  obtaining  a  large  reduction  of  rent  in  a 
short  time. 

177.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  received  leads  me  to  believe  that  during 
the  15  years,  1880-94,  there  have  been  very  many  examples  of  cruel  injustice  acci- 
dentally inflicted  upon  men  who  bore  all  the  character  and  exhibited  all  the 
characteristics  of  good,  hard-working,  conscientious  tenants. 

178.  When  a  difference  of  opinion  arises  with  respect  to  the  value  of  land  in  the 
occupation  of  an  old  tenant,  the  settlement  rests  witU  two  persons,  the  tenant  who  has 
actually  cultivated  the  soil,  observing  its  peculiarities,  catering  to  its  wants,  reaping, 
threshing,  and  selling  the  crops  it  grew  and  stock  it  fed,  discharging  its  outgoings  and 
receiving  its  incomings,  and  the  landlord  or  his  representative,  whose  knowledge  is 
principally  superficial  and  confined  to  what  he  sees  in  his  drives  or  picks  up  in  conver- 
sation. Assuming  both  to  be  honest  men,  who  is  the  most  likely  to  know  the  fair  rent 
that  this  farm  can  pay  ?  I  fancy  most  people  will  answer,  the  tenant.  Take  another 
instance  of  the  debated  point — fair  rent ;  and  I  think  all  will  agree  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  one.  A  farm  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son ;  it  may  have 
been  a  "  patriarchal  occupation."  It  has  always  been  well  treated,  and  its  powers  of 
production  are  unimpaired.  The  rent  has  been  paid  with  precision  and  regularity. 
iiiid   times   come,  and   after   five   years   they  have  not  gone,  but  increased  in  their 
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severity.  The  tenant  feels  tliat  the  time  has  oome  when  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial reduction.  Prom  his  own  experience  and  knowledge,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
land  for  which  he  now  pays  25«.  an  acre  rent  can  no  longer  fairly  pay  more  than  15^. 
He  states  his  case,  and  offers  15«.  per  acre.  The  offer  is  refused  as  being  below  the 
fair  letting  value  of  the  farm.  Who  is  it  that  has  decreed  that  158.  is  not  a  fair  offer  ? 
Possibly  an  agent  not  12  months  in  the  district ;  possibly  a  solicitor  from  London, 
who  never  farmed  or  owned  as  much  land  as  would  "  sod  a  lark."  The  upshot  is  that 
the  old  tenant  must  either  give  a  rent  larger  than  what  he  feels  he  can  fairly  pay, 
or  he  must  shift  his  quarters. 

179.  Now,  the  above  is  an  exact  description  of  what  I  was  told  had  frequently  How  old 
taken  place  during  the  last  14  years  on  encumbered  or  badly  managed  estates  in  this  tenants  have 
district.     Old  tenants  have  been  got  rid  of,  simply  because  the  rent  which  they  con-  |^J*^-Li 

-sidered  fair  between  man  and  man  was  not  so  regarded  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  ^n  encum- 
Others  have  be^n  leant  upon  because  they  were  Imown  to  be  well-to-do,  attached  to  bered  or 
their  farms,  and  accordingly  likely  to  pay  excessive  rents  rather  than  leave.  Prequently  ^>^^y  nmn- 
farms  so  vacated  have  failed  to  fetch  even  the  rents  offered  by  the  old  tenants,  and  *S®^  estates, 
have  subsequently  been  let  at  still  greater  reductions;  at  other  times  they   have 
been  farmed  by  the  owner  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  then  let  at  rents  far  below  what 
had  been  spontaneously  proffered;  but  I  think  far  mqre  frequently  some  stranger 
tenant  has  been  taken  in,  with  the  result  that  the  rent  ho  promised  to  pay  he  seldom 
did  pay  in  full,  and  the  farm,  which  on  his  entry  was  in  good  order,  was  gradually  but 
surely  reduced  to  poverty. 

180.  Prom  the  large  amount  of  evidence  received  from  tenant  farmers  in  Bedford,  Conclusions 
Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  on  this  point,  I  have  confidence  in  submitting  as  their  arrived  at 
opinion—  eW^nce 

{a.}  That  in  times  of  prosperity,  the  old-fashioned  way  of  holding  from  year  to  received* 
year  with  12  months'  notice  to  quit  on  either  side,  answered  well  enough 
and  was  productive  of  a  remarkable  amount  of  mutual  faith  and  confidence ; 
also  that  so  long  as  farming  was  a  profitable  pursuit,  separations  due  to 
disputes  about  rent  were  rare  occurrences ;  also,  that  insecurity  of  tenure 
was  not  thought  of,  because  there  were  few  changes  and  any  rise  of  rent 
sought  by  the  landlord  was  generally  consented  to  by  the  tenant ;  finally, 
that  tenants  were  happy  and  contented,  casting  suspicion  neither  on  landlord 
nor  on  agent. 

(6.)  That,  so  great  have  been  the  changes  wrought  by  the  past  14  or  16  years,  so 
heavily  encumbered  are  many  estates,  so  much  embarrassed  are  many  land- 
lords, and  so  liable  to  err  in  their  conception  of  the  fair  value  of  land, 
the  good  tenant  under  the  conditions  of  tenure  prevailing  throughout 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  has  no  security  at  all. 

181.  Without  at  present  entering  upon  the  question  of  compensation  for  improvements,  Compensa- 
those  who  are  affected  by  the  present  position  of  affairs  ask  what  compensation  for  ^^^^  ^^^  i^- 
improvements  can  ever  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  peaceful  continuance  and  enjoy-  cannot^be^n 
ment  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  ?     The  farmer  who  expects  or  endeavours  to  get  his  equivalent 
rent  reduced  to  a  point  below  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  deserves  to  be  disappointed,  for  dis- 
and  if  such  an  one  attempts  by  foul  means  to  gain  his  object  ho  should  be  summarily  ^urbancc. 
dealt  with. 

182.  That  there  are  tenants  farming  for  a  decrease  of  rent,  nobody  with  any  know-  The  good 
ledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  district  could  or  did  deny,  and  unfortunately,  in  the  present  ^^^  ^*^ 
state  of  the  law,  they  have  quite  the  whip  hand  of  the  landlord,  for  they  may  run  ^°'"^*- 
their  farms  to  the  last  degree  and  leave  without  giving  the  landlord  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  by  counterclaim  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  compensation  for 

.  deterioration  or  dilapidations. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  good  and  conscientious  tenants  whose  sole 
desire  is  to  remain  in  occupation  and  continue  to  enjoy  the  homes  they  have  made, 
paying  a  fair  rent  for  the  opportunity.  Such  men  do  not  think  that  any  compensation 
to  be  obtained  from  any  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (^n  fully  make  up  to  them  the  loss 
they  must  sustain  when  compelled  to  leave  their  holdings. 

183.  Many  instances  were  related  to  me  where  landlord  and  tenant  have  met  to  discuss  Failoros  to 
this  question  of  a  future  rent,  without  a  single  shred  of  suspicion  between  them,  and  ^P^  "P°"  * 
have  failed  to  agree.    The  landlord,  every  bit  as  willing  as  the  tenant  was  anxious  that  wherelbotli 
the  tenancy  should  be  continued,  asked  nothing  more  than  what  he  considered  a  fair  parties  were 
rent,  and  the  tenant  offered  nothing  less  than  what  he  believed  to  be  a  fair  rent,  but  anxious  to  do 
their  estimates  and  views  differed,  so  they  had  to  part  company.  "^' 

184.  So   many  cases  were  cited   of    big  reductions   having    been   made   to  new  At  present, 
tenants,  and  even  to  sitting  tenants  who  had  let  their  farms  down,  bu   either  having  ^^^^^  ^^  » 
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penalty  on 
good  and  a 
premium  on 
bad  fanning. 


Thean« 
certainty  of 
the  tenant^s 
position  even 
on  the  best 
and  most 
sympathetic 
estates. 


Inseciirity  of 
tenure  will 
be  keenest 
felt  when 
times  begin 
to  mend  and 
a  run  for 
land  ensues. 


The  position 
of  the 
tenant 
requires 
strengthen- 
ing. 

The  pro- 
priety of 
arbitration 
between 


been  refused  in  toto  or  extended  in  lesser  quantity  to  the  better  class  of  tenant,  that 
the  helpless  position  of  the  latter  became  vividly  apparent.  One  cannot  help  seeing  that 
under  the  present  conditions  the  landlord  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous  tenant, 
but  has  the  upright  honest  man  in  his  clutches.  At  present  there  is,  on  many 
estates,  a  distinct  penalty  attached  to  good  farming,  and  a  clear  incentive  towards 
bad  farming.    A  more  complete  contrast  to  what  ought  to  be  cannot  be  conceived. 

185.  Let  us  carry  our  inquiry  as  based  upon  evidence  stiU  further,  putting  it  in  the 
li^ht  most  favourable  to  the  old  custom.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  landlords 
prepared  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  rather  than  disturb  the 
good  tenant  in  his  occupation  by  exacting  or  insisting  upon  a  bigger  rent  than  the 
tenants  can  afford  to  pay ;  or  take  the  case  of  a  proprietor  represented  by  an  agent  whose 
treatment  of  the  tenante  has  always  resulted  in  the  retention  of  good  tenants,  and  never 
given  rise  to  complaint.  On  estates  so  happily  situated,  security  of  tenure  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms  to  the  sitting  tenant  is,  so  far  as  faith,  confidenx^e,  and  sentiment 
can  control  the  relations  of  the  two  parties,  assured  in  full.  But  for  how  long  ?  For 
the  time  that  that  landlord  or  agent  lives  a/nd  no  longer.  Death  intervenes,  and  all  the 
old  bonds  are  snapped  asunder  and  buried  in  the  dust.  It  may  be  tbe  landlord  who 
is  taken.  His  place  is  filled  by  another  whose  sympathies  are  not  with  the  tenant. 
He  may  be  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  imbued  with  the  popular  idea  that  all 
farmers  are  bom  grumblers.  His  object  may  be  to  get  all  he  can  and  spend  all  he 
gets  on  himself.  He  may  be  an  inexperienced  gentleman,  averse  to  having  his  afBairs 
managed  by  an  agent  whose  sympathies  he  fancies,  or  has  been  told,  are  with  the 
tenant  and  against  the  landlord.  Or  it  may  be  that  after  the  decease  of  the  landlord, 
the  mortgagees  step  in,  substituting  new  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  agent ;  or  that 
they  dismiss  the  old  agent  and  put  in  a  man  of  their  own  choice  whose  instructions 
compel  him  to  get,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  uttermost  farthing.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  old  agent  dies,  or  resigns  from  iU-health  or  old  age. 

I  submitted  this  same  question  of  security  of  tenure  under  the  present  custom  to 
many  landlords  and  agents,  and  I  do  not  recollect  (nor  do  my  notes  assist  me  in 
calling  to  mind)  anyone  who,  on  consideration,  could  say  that  the  sitting  tenant 
was  really  secure  in  his  occupation.  On  both  sides  it  is  admitted  that  when  landlord 
and  tenant  differ  on  the  question  of  future  or  fair  rent,  the  landlord  may,  if  he  choose, 
make  such  use  of  his  prerogative  as  seems  good  to  him,  without  check,  let,  or 
hindrance  from  outside.  Landlords  and  agents  say  that  no  matter  how  much  they 
press  leases  upon  tenants,  they  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  the  security  thereby 
offered,  and  they  accordingly  conclude  that  security  of  tenure  does  not  nm  in  the 
tenant  farmer's  mind  at  all. 

186c  No  person  would  enter  upon  farming  under  the  conditions  now  prevailing — very 
little  chance  of  a  living  profit,  and  no  visible  improvement  in  view,  if  he  could  possibly 
turn  his  hand  to  something  else  ;  so  that  for  the  present  the  question  of  security  of 
tenure  becomes  insignificant  when  contrasted  with  the  desperate  straits  to  which 
British  farming  has  been  reduced.  The  thought  uppermost  in  many  a  mind  is  "  how 
can  I  get  out  of  this  losing  business,''  and  the  year-to-year  agreement,  with  12  months' 
notice  to  quit,  provides  a  fairly  expeditious  way  of  escape.  But  sooner  or  later 
bottom  will  be  touched,  and  things  will  begin  to  mend.  It  is  in  anticipation  of  this 
change  that  I  think  tenants  in  these  parts  are  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  some 
better  security  than  they  now  possess. 

Past  events  prove,  I  believe,  that  whenever  farming  is  known  to  be  at  all  profitable, 
a  run  upon  country  life  and  land  ensues.  The  sons  of  trade,  manufacture,  and 
commerce  descend  in  crowds  whenever  the  pleasiires  of  farming  are  to  be  had  without 
alloy.  The  tide  of  competition,  now  far  from  the  shore,  will  return  with  all  its  old 
force,  the  moment  prices  improve  and  times  mend.  It  is  then,  and  not  till  then, 
that  the  insecure  position  of  the  tenant  who  lives  through  this  depression  will  be 
fully  felt. 

187.  The  tenant  farmers  of  these  three  counties  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  some 
reform  in  our  land  law  is  required,  and  they  frequently  submitted  to  me  that  imless 
something  is  done  to  fortify  the  position  of  the  good  tenant  and  protect  him  when 
disputes  about  rent  arise,  we  need  not  exi)ect  capital  to  be  invested  in  farming.  They 
desire  not  the  shadow  but  the  substance  of  security. 

188.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  landlords  as  a  body  would  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  fair  and  reasonable  system  for  the  better  security  of  tenure  to  the  sitting 
tenant.  I  invariably  found  that  those  who  could  afford  it  were  prepared  to  meet  good 
tenants  in  every  way,  indeed  many  of  them  have,  I  think,  shown  that,  so  long  as 
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the  land  is  well  managed  and  the  rent  duly  paid,  they  have  no  sinister  motive  in  landlord  and 
their  treatment  of  the  tenant.  .  tenant. 

Already  the  propriety  of  arbitration  has  been  admitted  by  some  landlords,  for  I 
found  that  in  some  agreements  of  recent  preparation  all  matters  in  dispute  are  referred 
to  arbitration. 

189.  In  venturing  upon  any  attempt  to  interpret  the  views  of  farmers  in  this  Conditions 
important  connexion,  I  am  particularly  desirous  the  Commissioners  should  understand  ^^^®^  which 
that  it  is  only  by  endeavourmg  to  lay  hold  of  the  vague  and  imperfectly  developed  ^{Xt  be" 
ideas  which  farmers  appear  to  have  on  these  points,  I  feel  in  a  position  to  deal  with  acceptable, 
the  evidence  before  me. 

No  person  laid  before  me  a  complete  or  detailed  scheme  for  arbitration  or  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  their 
thoughts  what  might  be  termed  a  principle  in  embryonic  form^  and  the  germ  of  that 
principle  I  took  to  be  a  reference  to  some  individual  whose  office  it  would  be  to  settle 
disputes  without  the  objectionable  features  of  a  public  land  court. 

If  private  arbitration  could  be  introduced  it  would,  generally  speaking,  be  preferred 
to  any  other  system,  but  tenants  seemed  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  results  likely  to 
follow  from  such  a  method.  Judging  from  the  opinions  expressed  to  me,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  coimty  or  district  arbitrators  appointed  by  ihe  Board  of  Agriculture 
would  meet  with  approval.  These  individuals  would  be  servants  of  the  State,  employed, 
paid  by,  and  accountable  to  Government  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  equitv.  They 
must  be  persons  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  value  of  land  and  customs  oi  farming 
and  tenure  in  the  localities  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  ideas  of  farmers  upon  the  best  way  of  meeting  and  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  settling  disputes  about  rent  or  other  matters  were  to  my 
mind  hazy  and  indistinct,  but  they  seemed  to  run  pretty  much  in  the  directions 
defined  above,  and  they  agreed  upon  the  main  point — ^an  arbitrator  in  the  service  of 
the  State  and  with  local  knowledge. 

Beyond  the  question  of  fair  rent  and  what  might  be  called  **  disturbance  of  the 
sitting  tenant,"  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  other  matters  seriously  requiring 
settlement.  As  has  already  been  described  in  para.  53,  the  best  farmers  in  this  district 
do  not  desire  entire  removal  of  restrictions  as  to  cropping  and  sales.  Upon  this  point 
they  are  already  satisfied. 

The  Determination  of  Bentj  as  it  is  and  mighty  be  carried  out. 

190.  While  submitting  the  evidence  received  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  I  must  The  deter- 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  tenant  farmers  whom  I  met  in  miration  of 
this  district  and  especially  those  who  kept  correct  and  regular  accounts,  the  question  ^®°*  ^  ^^  ^^' 
of  determination  of  rent  excites  considerable  attention. 

The  relation  of  Ilent  Paid  to  Profit  realised  by  tenant  farmers  in  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  during  the  years  of  agricultural  depression 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 

Table  compiled  trom  Balance  Sheets  (App.  C.)  showing  Rents  paid  and 

Eaeming  Profits  realised. 


Bent  paid. 

Remarks. 

Farmers  Profit  or  Loss. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

£      *.    d. 

£       s. 

d. 

£      s.    d. 

C.I. 

— 

Rent  and  taxes  combined 

— 

~i» 

C.I. 

C.  II.       - 

1,693    6    1 

330  18 

9 

_ 

c.n. 

C.  III.     - 

13,241     9    0 

* 

1,811  16 

104 

^ 

0.  III. 

C.  IV.      - 

5,177  16    0 

-^ 

2,170  13  U 

c.  rv. 

c.v.      - 

— — 

Rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance 
combined. 

— 

•"• 

C   V. 

C.  VI.     - 

— 

No  details  supplied. 

... 



C.VI. 

O.  VII.    - 

4,472  12  to 

2,532    7 

6 

-^ 

c.  vn. 

C.  VIII.  - 

3,286  19    8 

372     1 

9 

— 

C.  VIII. 

C.  IX.      - 

3,537  15    0 

>.— 

561     9     4i 

C.  IX. 

ex.      - 

2,391  12    9 

Deducting  342/.  for  rates  coupled 
with  rent  in  accounts. 

1,689    0 

0 

— 

ex. 

c.  xr.    - 

3,000    0    0 

. ^i^ 

896    4 

3 

— 

CXI. 

Totals      - 

36,761  11  10 

7,632     9 

H 

2,732     3    3^ 
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Summary. 


SI  10  wing 
how  aland- 
ioid  might 
farm  with 
the  aid  of 
a  tenant's 
capital. 


Farming  Pbofits 
Deduct  Farming  Losses 

Clear  Profits 


£  8.    d. 

.    7,632  9    li 

.    2,732  3    34 

-    4,900  6  10 


Rent  Paid  -  -  .  .  ...  36,751  11  10 

Rent  Paid = Seven  and  a  half  Times  Farming  Profits. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  tenant  farmers  from  whom  evidence  was  collected, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  of  late  rent  had  heen  paid  out  of  capital  and  not  out  of  the 
revenue  obtained  from  farming,  and  the  teaching  of  the  balance  sheets  as  they  appear 
in  the  foregoing  table,  appears  to  support,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  contention 
which  was  submitted  to  me,  viz.,  that  the  present  system  of  fixing  or  agreeing  upon 
rent  before  any  revenue  has  accrued,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  gamblmg, 
and  has  of  late  years  been  disadvantageous  to  the  tenant. 

391.  If  there  be  a  principle  which  divides  the  nett  revenue  of  a  farm  into  the 
landlord's  share  and  the  tenant's  share,  toould  it  not  he  more  rational  to  wait  till  the 
nett  revenue  is  known,  and  then  set  about  dividing  it  into  the  two  parts  ? 

If  there  be  no  such  principle  many  of  my  rent-paying  witnesses  contend  that  there 
should  be  one. 

When  discussing  their  private  affairs  with  tenant  farmers,  and  examining  them 
upon  the  subjects  of  rents  paid  and  profits  made,  I  discovered  a  keen  desire  to  know 
whether  the  question  of  rent  might  not  he  removed  from  the  region  of  chance  to  a 
position  of  certainty. 

It  is  true  that  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  definite  substitute  for  the  system  now 
in  vogue  is  put  forward  by  tenant  farmers,  but  they  entertain  certain  ideas  and  hold 
certain  opinions  on  the  subject,  the  essence  of  which  I  think  it  right  to  convey  to  the 
Commissioners.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  tenant  who  finds  the  working 
capital  and  devotes  his  time  and  talent  to  the  management  of  the  farm  should  draw 
certain  percentage  on  his  capital  before  rent  can  be  said  to  be  chargeable.  Sonic 
say  that  if  assured  of  a  fair  percentage  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  their  time 
and  work,  they  would  surrender  all  claim  to  any  surplus  revenue  which  might  accrue. 
Others  are  favoumble  to  some  sort  of  joint  stock  larming.  Examples  of  both  these 
systems  were  discussed  on  various  occasions,  and  each  found  its  advocates.  I  would 
respectfully  illustrate  them  in  the  two  following  paragraphs. 

192.  The  percentage  on  his  capital  to  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  may  be  a  matter 
requiring  settlement,  but  suppose  it  to  be  IQl.  in  every  100/. 

A  farm  of  300  acres  is  let  to  a  tenant  who  puts  3,000Z.  capital  into  it.     At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  books  show  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  amounting  to  420/. 
This  sum  would  be  so  divided — 

£ 
Ten  per  cent,  on  3,000/.  .....    300 

Rent  ........     120 

420 

Under  this  system,  the  tenant  would  be  charged  with  a  fixed  annual  rent  for  his 
house,  garden,  keep  of  horse  and  such  things,  but  all  taxes  and  rates  would  be  paid 
by  the  landlord. 

Now  suppose  a  very  good  year  comes,  and  the  books  show  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenses  of  900/. : — 

Tenant's  claim,  10  per  cent,  on  3,000/.  - 
Less  rent  of  house,  &c.,  say  - 

Tenant's  share 
Landlord's  profit : 

Rent  of  house,  &o.         ... 
Rates,  taxes,  and  rent     - 


-  300 

-  80 

*220 

- 

-  80 

-  600 

t680 

900 

^  EqunlH  7/.  G«.  8f/.  per  cent,  house  and  garden,  keep  of  horse  and  oow  free» 

t  Kquals  a  nett  rental  of,  say,  600/.,  or  2/.  per  acre  allowing  80/.  for  rates  and  taxes. 
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A  very  bad  year  follows  and  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  is  only  80/. : — 

Tenant's  claim,  10  per  cent!  on  3,000Z.  -•  -  .        .    300 

Less  rent  of  house,  &c.      ^     -  -  -  -  -      80 

Tenant's  share         -  .  -  .  220 

Landlord's  position : 

Payments,  10  pM  cent,  on  3,00W.  to  tenant       -  -    300 

Bates  and  taxes  -  -  -      80 

Eeceipts,  rent  of  house,  &c.,  80Z,        -  -  -    880 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses,  80/.  -    160 

Landlord's  loss     ....  220 

Of  course  the  amount  of  tenant's  capital  wouldbe  decided  by  yearly  valuations  and 
would  increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  amount  due  to  Hm  as  interest. 

The  above  would  be  merely  a  case  of  a  landlord  farming  his  own  land  through  the 
medium  of  a  tenant's  capital  and  management,  and  it  would  be  open  to  at  least  one 
objection.  The  tenant  secured  in  his  income  might  grow  careless  and  apathetic. 
A  prudent  man  would  not,  because  if  he  permitted  his  stock  to  fall  off  eii;her  in 
quantity  or  quality  or  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  the  amount  of  his 
capital  as  determined  by  the  yearly  valuations  would  shrink  and  the  sum  he  would 
be  entitled  to  as  percentage  would  grow  less.  A  prudent  man,  on  the  contrary,  would 
devote  himself  with  the  greater  ardourjto  improve  the  stock  and  grow  the  biggest  and 
best  crops  he  could ;  a  course  of  action  which  would  be  most  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view. 

Looked  at  from  the  landlord's  side,  this  arrangement  would  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  having  land  in  hand  and  managed  by  a  paid  bailiff,  with  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain.  Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  it  I  cannot  say,  but  I  heard 
many  a  story  of  "  bailiffs  going  to  farms  in  hand  with  a  few  sticks  of  chairs  and 
"  tables  and  departing  with  waggon  loads  of  valuable  furniture,"  and  the  losses  which 
have  resulted  from  owners  becoming  occupiers  are  phenomenally  large. 

193.  When  collecting  evidence  in  Bedford  County  I  heard  of  one  farm  held  on  the  llie  half- 
half  profits  system.     The  farm  belongs  to  one  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges,  and  it  forms  profitssystem 
one  of  a  group  of  five,  all  of  which  were  until  recently  in  hand.     The  conditions  sub-  fng  y^^*^" 
ject  to  which  this  farm  is  at  present  occupied  are  as  follows :  The  capital  is  advanced 
by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  pays  4  per  cent,  upon  it,  and  the  profits  are  equally 
divided.    The  existence  of  this  rather  novel  letting  acted  as  an  introduction  to  several 
conversations  with  reference  tx)  the  possibility  of  extending  the  half  profits  system  as 
an  improvement  upon  the  present  custom.    An  explanation  of  this  system  may  be  of 
some  service  to  the  Commissioners,  seeing  that  it  was  favourably  received  by  a  good 
many  farmers  in  this  district. 

Take  a  300-acre  farm  once  more.  All  rates  and  taxes  previously  paid  by  the 
tenant  shall  continue  to  be  so  paid.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  books  show  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditure,  380^. 

£ 
Out  of  this  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  3  per  cent,  on  3,000/.      -      90 
The  balance,  290/.,  is  equally  divided  between  both  parties  :— 
Tenant's  share  --.-.-     145 

Interest  and  half  profit  to  tenant  -----    235 
Landlord's  rent,  i.e.  half  profit        -  -  .  .     145 

Total  profits  as  shown  by  books     ...  -  -    380 

Tenant's  profit,  235/.  =  61-8  per  cent,  on  380/.,  or  7/.  168.  Sd.  per  cent,  on  capital. 
Rent  to  landlord  145/.  =  881  per  cent,  on  380/.,  or  4/.  16^.  Sd.  per  cent,  on  tenant's 
capital ;  all  rates  and  taxes  paid  before  division  of  profits. 

Rent  and  tenant's  profit  380/.  =:  12/.  13s.  4c/.  per  cent,  on  working  capital  3,000/. 

TJ    «4199.  L 
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1 

5    8        „      , 
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3    4        „ 
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£ 
Tenant's  claim,  3  per  cent,  on  3,000/.         .  *         -  ,.  .      90 

Balance  to  be  equally  divided,  770Z. :  '  ! 

Tenant's  half  whereof         -  -  -  -  -  -    385 

Interest  and  half  profit  to  tenant    -  -  ^^  -.     *,        .•^,  4'in5 

Landlord's  rent,  i.6.  half  prpfijb      v       *     "-       ,    r^.i:     i  .r     ,       K    385 

Total  profits  as  shown  by  books       ....    860 

Tenant's  profit  475Z.  =  55*2  per  dJBnt.  on  860L;  or  1^1.  lps\^^d^.  per  ceiit.  on  capital. 
Rent  to  landlord  385/.  =  44'7  ^er  cent,  on  860/.  or  l2*/.*i6«.  Sd.  per  cent,  on  tenant's 
capital,  all  rates  and  taxes  paid  before  division  of  profits. 
Rent  and  tenant's  profit  860/.  =  28/.  13«.  id:  per  cent:  Oil  working  capital  3,000/. 

A  had  year. — Book  profits,  after  paying  all  rates  and  taxes,  40/.        , 
!    Tenant's  claim^  3  per  cent,  on  3,000/.=^  90/.,  which  liancllord  must  pav  partly  out  of 
his  own  purse,  thus : —  '  ^  £        * 

Book  profit  -  -.       -  -  -        40' 

Advanced  from  private  purse  -  -  -        60 

90 

Landlord  gets  no  rent,  but  loses  50/.  on  the  year.  Tenant  gets  3  per  cent,  on 
capital  in  return  for  his  management.  » 

The  theory  of  rent  appears  to  be  fully  4emoi)Lstrat^  by  this  system,  for  the 
landlord's  share  of  the  profits  gravitates  according  to  the  ascertained  resixlts  feooDpL 
farming: — 

Rent  for  an  ordinary  year 
Do.      a  very  good  year      *  - 

Do.      a  bad  year  (Wonb)  -  - 

while  the  tenant  is  secured  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  or  68,  per  acre 
{lOL  per  acre  capital). 

Only  the  example  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  district  having  tested  the  working  of 
either  of  the  above  systems  was  quoted  to  me.  This  is  probably  due,  not  so  much  to 
want  of  confidence  on  either  side,  as  to  the  fact  that  it  never  has  occurred  to  anybody 
that  a  change  in  this  direction  might  be  followed  with  good  results.  In  the  case  of 
80  per  cent,  of  farmers,  ignorance  of  book-keeping  and  general  disregard  to  the  office 
department  of  their  business  would  prevent  any  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  rent 
question  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  figures;  but  this  difficulty  would  be  gmdually 
overcome  where  the  tenant  set  hiB  heart  on  joining  his  landlord  in  co-operation. 
Moreover,  the  influence  of  technical  education  could  be  made  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge. 

Example  of  194.  I  visited  one  farm  in  this  district  where  the  rent  varies  with  the  price  of 
*ff^^ted  b  ^^^^t-  Th®  tarm  measures  547  acres,  of  which  150  are  now  in  grass.  In  1884  the 
sliding  sc^e*  ^®^*  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  l^^T  reduced  to  500/.  In  1891  it  was  lowered  to  400/.,  and  a 
on  the  price  sliding  scaJe  was  introduced  upon  the  area  under  wheat.  In  1891  the  average  price 
of  wheat.  of  wheat  was  28^.  6d.  per  quarter.  It  was  agreed  that  when  the  price  fell  28.  per 
quarter  below,  or  rose  48.  per  quarter  above,  288.  6rf.,  the  rent  should  gravitate 
accordingly. 

The  average  acreage  imder  wheat  was  fixed  at  70  acres,  and  average  yield, 
deducting  what  was  set  apart  for  seed,  at  250  quarters.  When  the  average  price 
of  wheat  is  25«.  (being  more  than  28.  below  28«.  6d.)  per  quarter,  the  principle 
comes  into  operation,  and  a  deduqtion  is  made  from  rent  (400/.)  equal  to  the  fall 
in  value  of  wheat  from  28«.  6d.    Thus  with  wheat  at  25«.  per  quarter : — 

£     8.   d. 
Rent  -  -  .  -  -        400    0    0 

Less  by  250  times  3«.  6d.  -  -  43  15    0 

Rent,  with  wheat  at  25«.     -  -      £356    5    0 

On  this  quantity  of  wheat  (70  acres  or  250  quarters)  every  drop  of  1«.  per  quarter, 
once  the  deduction  begins,  means  12/.  10«.  to  be  taken  from  the  gross  rent,  or 
3/.  2%.  Qd.  per  cent,  benefit  to  the  grower.    Assuming  that  the  imperial  average  for 
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the  current  year  be  21».  per  quarter,  then  rent  is  reduced  by  7s.  6d.  per  quarter  on 
250  quarters  =  93i.  15«. ;  400L  —  93Z.  15«.  =  306Z.  5s.  rent.  Reduction  ^  23'4i  per 
cent. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  process  should  not  be  applied  to  all  varieties  of  com, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  could  be  introduced  with  reference  to  stock,  except  it  was  bred 
and  reared  on  the  farm. 

There  is  something  else  to  be  said.  By  this  arrangement  a  maximum  of  32«.  6d., 
and  a  miniitium  of  26s.  6d:,  are  established,  and  so  long  as  the  imperiiJ  average 
remains  between  the  two,  rent  is  unaffected.  But  when  either  points  are  passed  the 
eJccess  gods  bodily  into  the  pocket  of  either  landlord  or  tenant.  In  effect,  the  price  of 
wheat  on  this  farm  is  UMtlterably  (i.^.,  so  long  as  this  arrangement  holds  good) 
confined,  so  far  as  the  grower  is  concerne/i,  to  a  range  which  has  two  extremes^ 
26s.  6d.  and  32s.  6d.  I  should  be  extreinetj^  sorry  %  attempt  to  grow  wh^jat  on  a 
heaty  clay  farm  like  this  at  any  such  figures.  ' 

AgAin,  suppose  the  price  6f  wheat  were  to  run  up  to  60s.  per  quarter,  then  I  take  ^ 
that  though  me  farmel-  gets  l50l.  for'liis  250  quarters,  he  woiud  only  T)ei  'pocketiii^ 
the  maximum  32s.  6d.  per  quarter:  250  quarters  at  32s.  6c?.  =  406^.  5s.,  whereas,  the 
landlord  would  git  the  excess  at  the  rat^  of  27s.  6d.  per  quainter  as  increased  rerit^ 
250  quarters  at  27s.  6d.  s  3482.  15s. ;  increased  reirtal  on  wheat  area  equals,  per  acre, 
42. 18^.  2|(f .    The  chances  are,  I  think,  too  much  in  favour  of  the  landlord. 

Note. -^It  appears  that  the  starting  points  are  different.  When  the  price  falls 
below  26s.  6(2.,  the  refund  goes  back  to  28s.  6c2.,  but  when  it  goes  atiove  S2s.  6(2.  the 
(jwtot  on  the  landlordfB  side  starts 'at  3i8s.' 6(2.     '     •  -  ''  ' 

The  Agricultnral  Holdings  {England)  Act^  1883. 

195.  I  have  previously  stated  {see  para.  180  h.)  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Bedford,  The  Agri- 
Ip^u^tingdon,  and  Northampton  complain,  of  insecurity  of  tenure  ujoder  the  present  ?y^J^ 
^^tem.    I  have  now  to  add  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act^  1888,  as  jaroviding  2^  a  * 
compensation  for  tenantis'  [improvem^ats,  is  everywhere  described,  as  a  complete  failure  failure, 
aiid  source  of  disappointment.    Nowhere  has  it  the  approval  of  the  t^iant,  and  out  of 

the  large  number  of  landlords  and  agents  whom  I  interviewed  and  whose  opiuioiis  I 
heard  on  the  subject,  only  three  had  a  word  to  say  in  its  praise.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  it  falls  far  short  of  its  intentions  and  pretentions.  The  Act  was  designed  to  pr(>vide 
compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  that  which  he  leaves  behind  him  in  the  land, 
of  value  to  his  successor.  Now,  I  found  that  in  the  wording  of  the  very  first  section 
of  the  Act  the  gfround  work  of  complaint  lies.  The  Act  says,  "  When  a  tenant  has 
"  made  on  his  holding  any  improvement  comprised  in  the  Furst  Schedule  hereto,  he 
**  shall,  on  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  be  entitled  on  quitting  his 
"  holding  at  the  determination  of  a  tenancy  to  obtain  from  the  landlord  as  compensa- 
"  tion  under  this  Act  for  such  improvement,  suck  sum  as  fairly  represents  the  value 
"  of  tiie  improvement  to  an  incoming  tenant.  Provided  always,  that  in  estimating 
**  the  value  of  any  improvement  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto  there  shall  not  be  taken 
"  into  account  as  part  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  what  is  justly  due  to 
"  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil." 

196.  It  is  maintained  that  the  1883  Act  does  not  grasp  the  carux  of  the  situation ;  it  FaUure  of 
does  not  go  far  enough :  its  shortcomings  are  those  of  omission  rather  than  oom-  ^®  ^^^' 
mission. 

It  promises  compensation  for  "  improvements  ^*  of  value  to  the  incoming  tenant, 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  enumerate  what  are  **  improvements.*'  In  so  doing  it  entirely 
overlooks  the  most  valuable  of  aU  improvements,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  exhausted 
land  to  a  state  of  cleanliness,  fertility,  and  good  mechanical  condition,  and  the  best  of 
all  agricultural  legacies — good  heart. 

It  provides  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  some  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  the  incoming  tenant  from  the  imexhausted  pbrtion  of  manures  applied  within  the 
last  year  or  two  of  the  tenancy,  and  it  countenances  the  "  custom  of  the  country  " 
when  "  custom  *'  is  recognised,  or  introduces  an  equivalent  where  tenant  right  either 
does  not  obtain  or  is  not  deemed  fair  and  reasonable.  But  it  ignores  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  letting  value  of  land  is  maintained  or  increased  far  more  by  continuous 
and  continued  thorough  cultivation,  abundant  feeding  of  stock,  and  all-round  good 
and  liberal  management,  than  by  sudden  exertions  to  create  superfluous  fertility  at 
the  end  of  a  tenancy. 

It  forgets  that  a  farm  brings  an  increased  or  decreased  rent  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  reputation  it  carries  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  fails  to  recognise  that  the 
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incoming  tenant  in  forming  his  estimate  of  its  value,  attaches  far  more  importance  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  crops,  soil,  stock,  fences,  gates,  and  appurtenances,  than 
to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fertilising  matters  recently  purchased  and  applied. 
In  so  doing  the  Act  of  1883  is  considered  to  have  come  short  of  what  is  required  to 
protect  and  encourage  good  husbandry,  and  to  have  inaugurated  and  introduced  a 
system  of  compensation  directly  calculated  to  place  in  an  unfavourable  position  those 
who  farm  well  from  first  to  last.  Because  of  these  oversights  the  statute  has  every- 
where earned  the  name  of  "  An  Act  which  establishes  a  premium  on  bad  but 
"  puts  a  penalty  on  good  farming  " ;  and  the  disregard  in  which  it  is  held  may  be 
attributed  to  the  numerous  examples  where  justice  as  dispensed  imder  its  provisions 
has  ended  in  complete  miscarriage. 

Prom  the  landlord's  side,  I  found  that  the  Act  has  proved  a  failure,  in  that  it  gives 
no  certain  protection  against  or  compensation  for  deterioration. 

By  section  7  the  landlord  is  empowered  to  meet  the  tenant's  claim  with  a  counter* 
claim ;  but  it  is  stated  that  no  matter  how  great  may  have  been  the  damage  inflicted 
upon  his  property  by  an  unscrupulous  person,  the  landlord  cannot  claim  compensation 
under  this  Act  save  by  way  of  counter. 

On  account  of  this  strange  oversight,  numerous  examples  have  transpired  where 
the  outgoing  tenant,  well  knowing  that  any  small  claim  he  might  make  would  be 
upset  by  an  overwhelming  counterclaim  for  dilapidation,  deterioration,  and  breach  of 
covenant,  has  departed,  making  no  claim  and  accordingly  leaving  the  landlord  the 
victim  of  this  imperfect  section. 

Landlords  and  agents  are  therefore  at  one  with  tenants  in  describing  the  1883  Act 
as  a  distinct  premium  on  bad  farming. 

The  evidence  given  to  me  iu  connexion  with  this  Act,  although  massive  and 
interesting,  so  closely  resembles  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  debates  and  discussions 
held  under  the  auspices  of  agricultural  clubs  and  societies,  and  has  been  so  amply 
communicated  to  the  Commissioners  by  witnesses  and  in  previous  Reports  from 
Assistant  Commissioners,  that  I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  submit  in  extenso 
the  individual  opinions  of  those  with  whom  I  discussed  the  subject.  Sufficient  for  me 
to  state  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farmers'  Club  meet  with  approval  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton. 
Omitting  all  reference  to  minor  objections  and  suggestions,  there  are  two  connexions  in 
which,  as  a  faithful  recorder  of  evidence  received,  I  must  treat  the  Act  as  it  is  and 
might  be. 

197.  1st:  The  Act,  its  design  and  scope. — To  give  satisfaction  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  any  scheme  of  compensation  must  be  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  fair,  and 
just  to  both  parties.  Its  principle  might  be  written  very  shortly,  as  follows.  "  The 
**  outgoing  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  any  and  all  acts  which 
'*  increase  the  letting  value  of  the  holding ;  the  landlord  shall  be  entitled  to  compen- 
'*  sation  for  any  and  all  acts  which  decrease  or  detract  from  the  letting  value  of  the 
"  holding."  In  these  two  lines  I  believe  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the  ideas  of  the 
agricultural  iuterest  of  these  three  coimties.  To  begin  describing  Avhat  are  "  improve- 
ments," and  attempting  to  explain  an  unknown  and  unascertainable  quantity  vaguely 
termed  "  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil,"  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time  and  space^but  a 
direct  invitation  to  lawyers,  solicitors,  county-court  judges,  valuers,  umpires,  and 
referees  to  step  in  and  carry  off  all  the  spoil. 

In  endeavouring  to  make  it  plain,  distinct,  and  workable,  the  framers  of  the 
Act  introduced  phrases  and  tenns  which  have  proved  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
pitfalls  and  loopholes  for  disputes  and  legal  opinions  and  expenses. 

Owners  and  tenants  of  land  want  a  simple,  practical,  thorough-going  Act,  which  will 
protect  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  give  compensation  where  compensation  is  due, 
not  a  deed  which  puzzles  everybody  and  benefits  nobody.  Farmers  and  landlords  say 
that  since  1883  a  large  body  of  valuers  has  arisen  whose  time  is  chiefly  spent  in 
squabbling  over  the  meaning  of  various  words,  passages,  and  intentions  expressed  or 
understood,  and  who  only  agree  when  '*  the  difference  has  been  split,"  or  a  third  party 
called  in.  Compensation  for  agricultural  improvements  cannot  stand  such  heavy 
drains  as  are  involved  in  these  arbitrations. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  *'  acts  which  add  to  or  detract  from  the  letting  value 
of  the  farm,"  is  perfectly  simple,  and  would,  if  left  alone,  be  a  suflScient  guide  to 
enable  a  competent  judge,  who  had  at  his  disposal  the  requisite  means  of  knowing  or 
finding  out  the  state  of  the  holding  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  now 
outgoing  tenant,  and  could  contrast  it  with  its  condition  at  the  determination  of  the 
term,  to  thoroughly  test  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  either  or  both  parties. 
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198.  2nd :  Its  admmistration. — Over  and  above  the  pronounced  fiBdlureof  the  Act  in  How  it 

its  scope  and  design,  I  found,  wherever  I  went  in  this  district,  a  perfect  outcry  against  «*>."uld  bead- 
the  manner  in  which  and  the  parties  by  which  it  has  been  administer^,  ministered. 

The  character  and  reputation  of  an  arbitrator  between  man  and  man  to  a  very  large 
extent  determines  and  decides  the  nature  of  the  reception  awaiting  his  judgment. 
Given  a  person  of  recognised  probity  and  unimpeachable  public  and  private  life,  who 
combines  with  these  qualities  a  wide  knowledge  and  extensive  experience  of  local 
farming  and  a  calm  judicial  mien  and  mind ;  the  award  of  such  an  arbitrator  will  be 
above  suspicion ;  he  and  none  but  such  as  he  is  worthy  of  the  full  confidence  of  the 
submittants. 

Now,  what  did  I  hear  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  ?  I  heard  that 
"  any  fool  could  be  a  valuer,"  that  *'all  sorts  of  people  made  valuations/'  that 
**  valuing  under  the  Act  or  custom  of  the  country  had  become  a  regular  trade/' 

I  heard  their  awards  likened  unto  doctors'  bills  :  "To  medical  attendance  for  year 
1893,  20?."  I  even  heard  it  stated  that  "  when  a  farmer  failed  at  his  business  he 
''  could  turn  his  hand  to  valuation  work,  for  so  long  as  he  gave  the  amount  and  stated 
"  the  articles  he  had  valued,  it  mattered  not  how  his  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at." 

From  the  tenants'  side  came  a  serious  complaint  of  favouritism  among  valuers.  It 
was  said  that  as  the  landlord  was  a  fixture  and  the  tenant  a  removable,  valuers, 
knowing  on  which  side  their  bread  was  buttered,  leant  to  the  landlord ;  in  fact  they 
held  that  when  it  came  to  the  introduction  of  valuers  and  umpires,  the  odds  were  all 
in  favour  of  the  side  which  had  the  greater  power  and  was  most  likely  to  provide 
future  jobs. 

The  system  of  administration  by  "  private  referees  "  has  not,  I  am  convinced,  proved 
a  success.  One  reason  is  that  the  stronger  party  invariably  wins.  The  weaker  arguer, 
although  his  case  may  be  in  equity  the  better  of  the  two,  is  outclassed,  outwitted,  and 
overweighted,  and  when,  in  desperation,  an  umpire  is  called  in,  the  views  held  by  him, 
who,  though  the  stronger  in  argument  and  learning,  may  have  been  the  weaker  in 
facts,  are  most  likely  to  prevail. 

From  what  was  said  I  do  not  believe  that  any  attempt  to  mete  out  justice  in 
relation  to  compensation  for  improvements,  or  decide  upon  what  shall  be  a  feir  rent, 
by  private  individuals  whose  mod/us  opercmdi  is  conducted  in  secret,  and  which  they 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  produce,  explain,  and  justify,  will  ever  prove  satisfactory  to 
either  landlord  or  tenant. 

199.  The  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  farmers  and  landowners  in  this  district  point  Appoint- 
in  the  following  direction. — Let  one  arbitrator  be  appointed  for  each  county  or  distiict  JJ^^^' 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     Let  him  be  a  paid  Government  oflElcial,  bound  by  the  arbitrators, 
conditions  of  his  oflBice  to  supply  in  every  case  to  landlord  and  tenant  a  complete 

report  of  his  findings  and  basis  of  award.  Hold  him  responsible  for  any  portion  of  the 
award  which  is  thought  to  indicate  bias  or  incapacity.  Let  his  retention  of  office 
depend  on  his  conduct,  and  his  salary  be  suflScient  to  attract  persons  of  high  standing, 
and  I  believe  that  the  process  of  discerning  and  deciding  between  outgoing  and 
incoming  tenant  will  be  made  simple,  inexpensive,  and  satisfactory. 

In  like  manner  as  the  assistance  of  a  board  of  assessors  was  suggested  to  co-operate 
with  the  arbitrator  in  cases  of  appeal  or  dispute  in  the  question  of  fair  rent,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  my  witnesses  that  the  same  board  might  be  advantageously  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  arbitrator  upon  questions  of  compensation.  The  appointment  of 
arbitrators  by  county  councils  would  not  be  popular,  because  the  selections  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  inclinations  of  the  majority.  County  councillors,  as  a 
rule,  have  predilections  for  or  against  one  side ;  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  none. 
When  intricate  questions  on  practical  points  arise  they  should  be  threshed  out  before 
local  experts  and  not  taken  away  to  other  districts  where  customs  are  different, 

200.  The  Scheduling  of  Farms. — ^The  necessity  for  providing,  in  all  future  tenancies,  General 
some  means  by  which  the  condition  of  a  farm  at  the  commencement  of  a  tenancy  may  design  for 
be  ascertained  for  purposes  of  contrast  meets  with  universal  acknowledgment  in  these  ^^^^^^^Jf 
three  counties.     The  conception  is  supported  with  great  warmth  by  all  classes.  scheduling 

The  schedule  would  form  a  complete  description  of  the  farm.  The  condition  of  each  tbe  condition 
field  should  be  fuUy  portrayed,  due  attention  being  paid  to  its  previous  history,  of  farms, 
treatment,  and  cropping.  Classification  on  the  basis  of  par  value  or  average  condition 
should  be  introduced,  and  a  special  nomenclature  prepared  for  the  use  of  arbitrators 
throughout  the  country.  At  any  time  during  the  currency  of  a  lease  or  tenancy  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  either  party  to  have  an  intermediate  or  interim  report 
drawn  up  by  the  district  arbitrator  or  some  duly  appointed  official.     Such  interim 
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report  should  bo  after  the  similitude  of  the  origiuating  schedule,  and  so  framed  b&  to 
become  a  registered  document  of  service  and  assistance  to  the  official  arbitrator  when 
adjudicating  upon  claims  for  compensation  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  Guided  and 
instructed  by  the  originating  a^d  concluding  schedules,  and  further  assisted  by  any 
interim  reports  which  naay  have  been  obtained,  the  arbitrator  could  soon  discover 
whether  and  to  what  extent  daring  the  currency  of  his  tenancy  the  .outgoing  tenant 
had  improved  or  deteriorated  his  holding. 

Compensation  should  be  given  to  the  tenant  who  has  improved  the  condition  of  his 
&rm,  or  to  the  landlord  whose  property  has  been  deteriorated  aooording  to  the 
evidence  of  the  schedules. 

Wi&  respect  to  unexhausted  manures,  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  would 
form  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  award,  and  would  be  governed,  by  scales  fixed 
and  arranged  firom  time  to  time,  by  the  boards  of  assessors  in  conjunotioQ  with  the 
official  arbitrator. 

General  201.  All  questions  of  **  breach  of  covenant/*  "  specific  compensation,"  "  substituted 

^'b^troto  *^^   compensation,^*  "  particular  agreements,"  and  such  debateable  points,  should  be  lefi 
^  ^      ^*      entirely  to  the  arbitrator,  who,  when  necessary,  would  take  the  opinion  ot  the 
assessors. 

202.  The  awards  emanating  from  such  a  system  of  administration  would,  it  is  believed, 
cover  tiie  whole  ground  and  answer  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  both  landlord  and 
t^wnt.  The  general  opinkn  is  that  by  this  system  two  very  necessary  and^important 
points  would  be  gained.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  landlord  proposed  to  raise  the  rent  on  a 
holding  really  weU  managed,  and  undoubtedly  increased  in  letting  value  by  the  improve- 
meats  and  exertions  of  the  tenant,  the  tenant  could,  by  having  the  holding  re-sclieduled, 
prove  to  the  landlord  that  before  an  increase  of  rent  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  pay  down  as  compensation  the  capital  sum  upon  which  the  increase  of 
rent  would  be  the  interest.  If  tt^  landlord  insisted  upon  an  increased  rent  he  would 
get  it  from  the  sitting  tenant  upon  paying  him  such  sum  as  the  arbitrator  should 
declare  to  be  due  to  the  tenant.  Both  parties  would  then  start  afresh  at  an  increase 
of  rent  no  doubt,  but  an  increase  bou^t  by  the  landlord  from  the  tenant.  AU  fear  of 
the  tenant's  improvements  or  good  farming  being  rented  against  himself  would  vanish. 
The  letting  value  of  the  land  would,  of  course,  oe  affected  by  other  causes,  such  as 
the  price  of  commodities  and  agricultural  prospects,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  arbitrator  who  settles  the  question  of  increased  value  due  to  good  farming  and 
tenant's  improvements  should  not,  if  required,  go  a  step  further  and  put  a  fair  value 
OD  the  land,  and  I  quite  believe  that  many  a  dificrence  of  opinion  would  be  quickly 
and  amicably  settled  through  the  agency  of  such  a  conciliator. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  enable  the  landlord  to  check  or,  if  necessary,  to  put  a 
stop  to  spoliation  and  deterioration.  Given  a  farm  in  good  cultivation  let  at  Michael- 
mas 1894,  to  a  new  tenant.  The  farm  is  carefully  gone  over  and  scheduled  at  the 
time  by  the  official  arbitrator.  In  1896  the  estate  agent  notices  that  the  new  tenant 
is  not  farming  properly,  and  that  the  land  is  already  showing  signs  of  deterioration. 
A  second  report  is  at  once  made  by  the  official  at  the  request  of  the  agent,  and  the 
landlord,  acting  imder  proof  of  the  report,  either  warns  the  tenant  of  his  delinquencies 
or  serves  notice  to  quit.  The  landlord  will  thus  get  rid  of  a  bad  tenant  before  his 
property  is  seriously  damaged ;  he  will  get  his  compensation  as  decided  by  the  first 
ana  last  schedules  before  the  tenant  has  lost  everything;  his  farm  will  not  be  ren- 
dered unlettable  or  left  on  his  own  hands ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  knowledge  that  now 
no  man  can  with  impunity  impair  and  destroy  the  property  of  a*  landowner  in  land, 
will  do  inestimable  good  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  shameful  depredations  deliberately 
perpetrated  to  such  a  large  extent  in  the  corn-growing  counties  at  the  present  time. 
1  was  much  struck  by  the  feeling  manner  in  which  my  witnesses  referred  to  the 
damage  done  by  unscrupulous  farmers.  The  desire  to  see  the  landlord  fully  protected 
against  all  dangers  of  this  sort  is  very  marked  among  the  better  class  tenants. 

I  believe  the  introduction  of  the  scheduling  system  would  reconcile  many  an 
opponent  to  what  is  known  as  "  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant,"  and  it 
would  certainly  supply  a  great  omission  in  the  Act  of  1883. 

203.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  compensation  for  improvements  and  deterioration, 
a  question  of  privilege  must  be  introduced.  1  refer  to  the  present  position  of  clergymen 
who  improve  their  glebes  or  glebe  farms  in  such  ways  as  would  bring  an  agricultural 
tenant  within  the  scope  of  the  1883  Act.  I  am  informed  that  clergymen  are  held 
responsible  for  dilapidations,  and  I  am  aware  that  on  glebes  dilapidations  are  more 
frequent  than  improvements.     But  there  are  instances  of  bon^  fide  improvements 
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effected  by  clergymen,  and  there  is  a  very  stroij^  feeling  that  compensation  should  be 
extended  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  ordmary  tenant.  At  present  there  is  no 
inducement  for  a  clergyman  to  lay  out  money  or  to  improve  land  which  has  been  run 
down  by  a  bad  tenant,  and  in  former  passages  of  this  Report  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  low  condition  of  glebe  fiarms  in  many  parts  of  these  counties  {see  paras.  34-37). 
I  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  inspecting  a  glebe  farm  in  Northamptonshire 
managed  by  the  clergyman,  whereon  numerous  improvements  had  been  camea  out, 
and  a  lai:^  area  of  exhausted  land  restored  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  In  the 
event  of  this  gentleman  changing  his  parish  or  dying,  his  improvements  will  pass  to  his 
successor  fifee  of  charge.  By  bringing  clergymen  xinder  the  Act  not  only  would  an  act 
of  justice  be  done,  but  a  decided  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  improvepient  of  glebe 
lands. 

The  inability  of  clergymen  to  borrow  money  for  buildings  on  reasonable  terms  seems 
to  be  equally  unfortunate,  Mr.  Morley,  agent  to  Earl  Spencer,  informed  me  that  in 
his  district  there  was  ''hardly a  cottage  on  glebe  farms."  These  disadvantages  must 
of  necessity  affect  the  parish  clergyman's  position,  and  one  cannot  but  see  that  in 
asking  for  consideration,  their  case  is  a  very  strong  one. 

204.  The  Law  of  Distress  excites  very  little  curiosity  in  this  district.     It  is  seldom  The  law  of 
put  into  operation.      The  only  cases  which  have  occurred  within  my  knowledge  distress, 
were  desperate  ones,  such  as  this  : — 

*' A  farm  of  350  acres,  good  lamd,  near  a  large  town,  was  let  4J  years  ago.  The 
"  former  tenant  had  failed,  and  the  farm  was  let  rent  free  for  one  year.  Only  one 
"  year's  rent  was  paid  out  of  3^.    The  landlord  levied  distress  for  1^  year's  rent." 

Further  information  stated  that  "  the  tenant  was  bankrupt,  and  would  not  pay 
'*  more  than  5«.  in  the  pound  to  his  creditors.  The  place  is  in  such  a  wretched  state 
"  that  it  will  take  four  average  seasons  to  bring  it  round  again,  and  an  extra  expendi- 
"  ture  of  at  least  100/.  a  year." 

This  looks  like  a  case  of  a  landlord  accepting  a  tenant  without  inquiring  sufficiently 
into  the  qualifications  of  his  man,  and  trusting  too  much  to  the  law  of  distress. 

Prom  the  general  tone  of  the  evidence  given  to  me,  I  believe  it  is  thought  that  if 
the  law  of  distress  enables  agents  to  accept  men  of  straw  as  tenants,  or  encourages 
farmers  to  take  more  land  than  they  can  properly  stock  and  work,  its  existence  should 
be  brought  to  a  prompt  termination.  All  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity  for  putting  a 
stop  to  adventurous  hiring  of  land,  and  the  argument  occasionally  advanced  in  its 
favour  "  that  the  law  of  distress  enables  needy  farmers  to  obtain  credit,  or  small  men 
**  with  limited  capital  to  take  land,"  cannot  stand  close  scrutiny. 

206.  The  selli/ng  of  foreign  meat  vender  the  name  of  English  formed  the  subject  of  Sale  of 
universal  complaint.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  consignments  of  American  beef  'or«»g>i  i"fft* 
come  to  Bedford,  Northampton,  and  Peterborough,  and  there  are  excellent  grounds  for  *^  ^  * 
believing  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  leaves  these  towns  under  a  different  name.  The 
opinion  of  j^culturists  is  that  those  who  deal  in  foreign  meat  should  be  compelled, 
not  only  to  take  out  a  licence*,  but  to  intimate  the  fact  to  the  public  in  every  way 
possible.  Their  shops  or  stores  should  be  lettered,  their  bills  and  account  forms 
headed,  and  their  vans  or  carts  marked  "  purveyors,"  or  "  dealers,"  or  **  sellers  "  of 
**  foreign  meat."  There  should  be  no  sailing  under  false  colours,  and  no  possibility  of 
selling  imder  false  pretences.  This  statute  should  be  enforced,  and  special  steps  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Board  of  Agriculture  to  guard  against  infringement  or 
evasion.  It  is  believed  that  by  placing  an  inspector  at  each  of  the  principal  ports  of 
landing,  say  Deptford  and  Birkenhead,  and  giving  them  power  to  obtain  from  railway 
companies  the  addresses  to  which  each  consignment  was  despatched,  the  inspectors 
working  through  the  medium  of  the  police  or  local  authorities  could  detect  fraudulent 
sales.  Prosecutions  for  fraudulent  sales  would  be  conducted  by  such  persons  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  saw  fit  to  appoint  for  the  purpose. 

This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  sales  of  meat  alone,  it  extends  to  every  form  of 
agricultural  produce  which  comes  from  abroad  and  competes  with  the  home-grown 
article  in  the  British  market. 

206.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  district  better  served  as  a  whole  with  railway  Complaints 
communication  than  this.     The  three  main  lines  of  central  England  intersect  it,  and  of  excessive 
the  competition  thus  produced  should  tend  to  lower  rates,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  Qo^nment 
very  pronounced  feeling  among  farmers  of  unfair  treatment  in  the  matter  of  railway  supervision 
rates.    Enjojring  a  monopoly,  as  they  do,  evidence  was  not  wanting  to  show  that  rail-  required, 
way  compames  were  taking  undue  advantage  of  their  powers,  and  extorting  from 
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farmers  rates  which  were  not  only  excessive  in  themselves,  but  so  ill-proportioned 
between  long  and  short  distances  as  to  be  **  positively  sinful/' 

Some  of  the  rates  said  to  be  charged  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  do  not  read 
very  well : — 

'*  Eates  on  potatoes  in  4-ton  lots. 

"  Boston  to  London,  128  miles 
"  Sandy  to  London,  48  miles 

"  Bates  on  corn.     Various  railways. 

"  Cardiff  to  Birmingham,  110  miles 
"  Cambridge         „  110    „       - 

"  Isham  „  60    „        - 

**  Bates  on  live  stock.    L,  &  N.W.  Rail. 
"  Sheep. 

•*  26  years  ago,  Northampton  to  London,  Q^d.  a  head  on  sheep,  for  15  and  upwards. 

22         „  ,,  ,,  A^.         ,,  ,,  M  J, 

"     2        „  a  truck  rate  made  at  a  considerable  rise. 

*•  Beasts. 

"  22  years  ago,  Welton  to  London,  the  rate  was  raised  from  Ss.  9d.  to  4«.  9d.  per  head . 
**  1892,  the  chaa^e  for  four  beasts  was  28s.  Qd.j  or  7«.  l^d.  per  head. 
"  Just  recently  a  special  rate  has  been  made  for  large  numbers. 

"  Fenny  Compton  lo  London. 

"  Till  li  year  ago,  per  Jea^^.  4»-  J^- jby  special  train. 

**  Now  we  have  to  run  by  truck  rate,  and  if  we  have  an  odd  three  after  filling  our 
**  waggons,  we  have  to  pay  extra.  But  load  the  waggons  ever  so  tight,  it  costs  us  Is. 
**  per  bullock  over  the  old  rate." 

The  farmers  of  this  district  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  railway  directors  are 
not  as  a  rxde  embodiments  of  human  sympathy,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  they 
might,  by  the  interposition  of  strict  Government  supervision,  be  forced  to  display  some- 
thing like  consistency  in  their  charges  and  reason  in  their  rates. 

Judging  from  the  expressions  of  my  witnesses  there  is  no  way  in  which  "  the  broken 
reed  '*  is  being  *'  bruised"  more  repugnant  to  the  farmer  than  his  treatment  by  the 
railway  companies. 

Complaints  207.  By  their  preferential  rates  they  have  established,  and  are  persistently  carrying 

of  preferen-  on,  a  syslem  of  protection  on  foreign  goods.    They  are  fostering  foreign  competition. 

forei^  ^  ^°  "  Bates  now  in  operation  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R. 

P''^"<^c-  {Evidence  received  from  Mr.  Orlebar,  Hinwick  Sail,  Beds.) 

•*  Fresh  meat,  imported,  Southampton  to  London,  including  dock  charges, 

"  conveyance  by  rail,  and  cartage  in  London,  rate  per  ton 
"  Fresh  meat,  home  grown,  carried  from  Romsey  to  London  (only  1^  mile 

"  further  than  Southampton  to  London),  rate  per  ton 
"  Bishopstoke  (6  miles  nearer  London  than   Southampton)  to  London,  rate 

"  per  ton      -  -  -- 

"  Winchester  to  London  (12  miles  shorter  than  from  Southampton),   rate 

"  per  ton  -------- 

*^  Botley  to  London  (1  mile  shorter  than  from  Southampton),  rate  per  ton 

**  Bates  on  Cheese. 
**  Imported  cheese.     Southampton  to  London,  including  dock  charges,  con- 

"  veyance  by  rail,  and  cartages.     Per  ton  .  -  . 

"  Bishopstoke         ...--.- 

"  It  is  perfectly  monstrous." 

The  farmers  of  this  district  protest  against  this  treatment  and  maintain  that 
government  should  take  steps  to  abolish  all  preferential  rates.  All  goods,  foreign 
and  home,  should  be  carried  at  a  uniform  rate  of  so  much  per  mile. 

Kg  com-  208.  The  Oame  Qiiestion. — Of  the  many  tenant  farmers  whom  I  "visited  and  met,  only 

plaints  anent  one  had  the  least  complaint  to  make  of  damage  by  flying  game.     He  was  unfortunate 

game. 
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in  having  several  arable  fields  in  proximity  to  a  nobleman's  home  woods,  and  pheasant  The  sparrow 

preserves.     Where  hares  and  rabbits  abound,  they  do  so  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  P^*'* 

tenant  whose  joint  property  they  are.     But  if  pheasants  and  partridges  do  no  damage 

in  these  parts,  sparrows  do.     Farmers  everywhere  bear  witness  to  the  immense  damage 

done  to  corn  by  these  greedy  little  customers,  and  the  general  opinioD  is  that  for  them 

there  should  be  no  close  time.     I  saw  several  fields  of  barley  much  injured  by  sparrows, 

and  judging  from  the  flocks  along  the  headlands,  great  (juantities  of  grain  would  be 

taken  before  the  harvest  was  safe.     It  is  believed  that  the  community  at  large  would 

not  sustain  a  severe  blow  if  the  whole  tribe  of  sparrows  was  exterminated. 

209.   The  Board  of  Agriculture y  its  operations  and  extension. — It  is  deeply  to  be  ^^sirethat 
regretted  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  regarded  by  many  an  ill-informed  farmer  theBowTof 
in  these  parts  too  much  as  •'  a  department  whoso  chief  labours  are  writing  leaflets  and  Agriculture 
killing  pigs."    Much  though  I  should  have  liked  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  different  should  be 
message,  I  am  forced  to  own  that  its  distance  from  practical  farmers  and  disassociation  e*^n^«d. 
from  practical  farming  have  militated  very  much  against  its  popularity.     From  many 
quarters  the  wish  came  that  our  English  Board  would  strike  out  on  lines  similar  to 
those  taken  by  their  contemporaries  in  other  countries.     One  point  upon  which  many 
witnesses  agreed  was  the  desirability  and  necessity  for  demonstrative  farms  designed 
to  instruct  and  experiment  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

•'  "We  want  properly  organised  demonstrative  and  experimental  farms,  open  to  the 
'*  inspection  of  practical  men  at  all  times,  and  at  which  information  can  be  obtained 
•*  aad  reference  made  when  required.  The  present  system  of  elementary  agricultural 
**  instruction  is  healthy  amusement  tiO  the  labourer  and  nothing  more.  But  few 
•*  farmers  or  faftoiers*  sons  or  pupils  attend  the  various  classes,  which  are  practically 
^*  monopolised  by  elementary  schoolmasters  and  others  anxious  to  make  the  necessary 
**  number  of  attendances  so  as  to  get  the  certificate  which  they  hope  will  advance 
*'  them  in  life/' 

rt  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  present,  when  a  great  change  in  the  system  of  farming 
is  imminent,  and  when  everybody  feels  the  necessity  to  reduce  the  area  under  the 
plough  and  increase  that  under  grass,  a  very  valuable  opportunity  has  arisen  for  pro- 
moting the  agricultural  interest  by  practical  experiments,  trials,  and  demonstration. 
As  I  reported  from  Essex,  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  suitable  mixture  of  grass 
seeds  for  the  strongest  clays  is  distinctly  lelt,  and  in  the  hands  of  purely  arable 
farmers  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  knowledge  on  grass  farming  generally. 

Stating  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  the  agent  on  a  very  large  estate  says,  **  I  observe 
"  a  decided  inclination  among  our  tenants  to  drop  the  old  system  and  take  to  a  new. 
"  They  see  that  grass  must  supersede  the  plough,  but  farmers  about  here  are  not 
**  grass  farmers.  I  thoroughly  approve  of  having  demonstrative  farms  to  instruct 
**  and  assist  our  arable  men  in  the  matter  of  grass  farming.*' 

A  farmer  said  to  me,  '*  if  Government  would  only  take  part  in  farming  they  might 
**  not  only  teach  us  ever  so  much  about  things  we  know  nothing  of,  but  they  would 
*'  learn  something  about  agricultural  depression  that  neither  you  nor  your  reports  can 
'•  ever  properly  describe." 

210.  Besides  the  important  bearing  that  demonstration  so  conducted  would  exert  in  the  An  unwil- 
grass  question,  it  could  be  made  a  valuable  exponent  of  the  advantages  of  the  buying  Hngnew  to 
and  selling  farm  stock  by  live  weight.     I  met  a  large  number  of  persons  keenly  alive  ?^^^4^ht 
t )  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system  of  selling  by  guesswork,  but  everybody  told  gy^tem  of 
me  that  until  the  farmer  is  convinced  by  absolute  t€«ts  and  demonstrations,  we  need  buying  antf 
not  expect  him  to  alter  his  fashion.  seUing  §tock. 

I  tbink  it  was  Lord  de  Bamsey,  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  tenants  every- 
body admits,  that  referred  to  the  disregard  paid  to  the  weighing  machines  placed  in 
public  markets.  I  believe  it  was  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  conduct  a  regulai:  series  of  tests  and  trials  with  market 
machines  on  market  days.  These  machines  were  put  there  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  our  leading  authorities  are  in  favour  of  a  change  in  our  system  of  buying  and 
selling ;  but  the  proof  of  the  ments  of  live  weight  transactions  have  been  withheld, 
and  the  machines  stand  idle  and  useless. 

The  most  perverse  and  pig-headed  farmer  may  be  convinced  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, and  there  are  not  wanting  many  gentlemen  who  say  that  if  only  the  wisdom 
and  truth  of  the  weighbridge  and  the  folly  and  falsehood  of  the  old  guess  system  were 
clearly  demonstrated,  the  rust  would  not  long  remain  on  the  market  machines  of 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton. 
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KOYAL  CX)MMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


Opinion 
with  regard 
to  the  Food 
and  Drugs 
Amendment 
Act  and  the 
Mai^garine 
Act. 


Upon  the 
malt  tax. 


2II4  The  Food  cmd  Drugs  Amendment  Act,  1879,  and  the  Mx^rgarme  Act. — "Both  of 
these  should  be  enforced.'' 

The  importation  and  sale  of  adulterated  butter  and  margarine  tcodfl,  it  is  said,  to 
depress  prices  to  a  far  greater  extent  tiian  is  generally  understood,  besides  being 
injurious  to  the  consumers  generally. 

In  one  report  supplied  by  a  large  farmer  it  is  recommended  that  '*  beer  ought  to  be 
"  sold  according  to  its  strength  and  quality  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act."  With 
reference  to  the  sale  of  margarine,  it  was  proposed  by  one  gentleman  that  "  margarine 
should  be  coloured  green,"  another  suggested  '*  black,"  while  a  third  hinted  that 
"either  green  or  black  would  do." 

212.  The  Malt  Tax. — The  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  was  described  as  a  blow  to  arable 
farmers  and  to  have  caused  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  barley.  The  feeling 
throughout  the  district  is  well  described  in  the  following  extracts  from  reports 
prepared  for  my  use. 

"  The  abolition  of  this  tax,  and  the  shifting  of  the  burden  to  beer,  has  been  detri- 
"  mental  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  It  has  tended  to  lower  the  price  of  malting 
"  barley,  and  tlie  fact  that  a  farmer  is  not  allowed  to  brew  for  consumption  (on  the 
"  farm  only)  is  a  great  injustice,  especially  when  we  find  that  the  labourer  can  do  so 
"  on  his  own  behalf.  The  fact  that  a  labourer  can  brew  as  good  beer  for  4d.  per 
"  gallon  as  a  former  can  only  make  or  buy  for  double  the  price,  depreciates  payments 
"  for  that  purpose  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  customary  beer-money  allowsinces 
'*  have  often  for  this  reason  been  made  a  bone  of  contention  between  ma^ster 
**  and  man." 
And  again — 

"  Every  farmer  trained  to  his  calling  knew  that  the  feeding  properties  of  the  raw 
grain  were  equal  to  those  of  the  malted  grain." 

"  On  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  the  duty  upon  the  malt  used  by  the  farmer  for  brewing 
"  was  raised  from  2l8.  8d.  to  26».  per  quarter.  He  was  compelled  to  take  out  h 
"  licence  to  brew  which  cost  65.  He  was  not  allowed  to  brew  from  any  other  substance 
'*  but  malt  without  paying  a  duty  (this  was  quite  right,  as  beer  ought  not  to  be 
"  brewed  from  anythingvbut  barley,  nfialt,  and  hops),  whereas  he  could  beforehand. 
**  The  brewer  who  formerly  paid  on  a  measure  of  capacity  now  pays  on  weight  of  extract. 
"  This  enables  him  to  use  foreign  barley,  whereas  formerly  having  to  pay  by  measure 
^*  he  gave  the  preference  to  English  because  it  weighed  more.  The  free  mash  tun 
"  enables  him  to  brew  fi;om  any  substance  that  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  any 
"  concoction  of  a  sweet  and  a  bitter  for  which  a  licence  is  needed^  Le.  which  comes 
"  under  the  denomination  of  an  intoxicant,  is  declared  by  our  analysts  under  the 
*'  Food,  and  Drugs  Adulteration  Act  to  b^  Fare  Beer.  Then  again,  to  increase  the 
"  revenue  in  cases  of  need,  extra  sixpences  per  barrel  are  levied  on  the  brewCT,  which 
"  of  course  he  does  not  pay  out  of  his  pocket,  but  supplies  from  the  pump,  thus 
•*  robbing  the  poor  hard-working  man,  diminishing  the  demand  for  barley,  and 
"  lowering  the  price  of  the  same/! 

*'By  all  means  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  so  mtich  duty  per  qudrte7*  of 
"  eight  Imperial  bushels  on  malt,  and  put  a  little  more  duty  on  the  substitutes:  Let 
"  all  barrels  containing  beer  brewed  from  any  substitutes  for  malt  and  hops  be 
^^  labelled  as  a  mixture,  and  let  the  duplicate  of  such  be  put  in  a  conspicuous:  place 
"  where  retailed." 

A  Bedford  farmer  writes,  *' the  tax  should  again  be  -moved  from  =be«r  to  itialt. 
"  Brewers  should  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  put  nothing  but  hops  and  malt  made 
"  from  barley  in  their  beer  ;  ii*  any  other  material. is  used,  the  drink  reiultiBgithere- 
"  from  should  be  called  and  labelled  by  some  other  name,  such  as  beerine/*  . 

A  reimposition  of  the  malt  tax  is  not  generally  expected  by  Bedford,  farmers. 
Their   opinions  incline  towards   the  enforcement  of   some  law  which  will   ensure 
that  everything  shall  be  sold  for  what  it  is ;  all  pure  beer  shall  be  made  from  malt 
and  hops,  anythiDg  not  made  from  malt  and  hops,  but  concocted  from  other  mHteriuls, 
should  be  sold  imder  its  own  name  and  distinguishable  by  the  purchaser  from  the 
genuine  article.  .  **  If  adulteration  cannot  be  prevented,"  say  they, "  misrepresentation 
can."     Both  the  grower  of  barley  and  buyer,  of  beer  are  i^^ntitled  to  protectioa  froin 
adulteration;  and  farmers  think  that  the  State  should  see  that  tUey  get  it- 
No  objection       213.  Importation  of  Store  Cattle, — So  long  as  healtl^y  animals  only  are  landed,  there 
to  foreign       seems  to  be  no  objection  among  farmers  to  the  imporbition  oi  store  cattle,  but  a  hope  is 
fronTcUfleLe   ^xp^'^ssed  that  every  precaution  will  be  taken  against  the  introduction  of  any  con- 
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ta^ioiis  or  itifeteti(f«#lffi*e*e  fcrom  abroad.     Breeders  of  stock  tti?e  particularly  st.rong  But  all  con- 

upon  the  necessity-  for  a  long  quarahtine  when  any  suspicion  eisiats.    **  Do  not  hesitate  tagious  and 

*'  to  exdttde  all'TOreign  stock  \fhen  there  i&  the  slightest  ctomoe  of  the  importation  of  ^^^^''^ 

*•  disease,'*  writes  a  first-class  farmer.     Anothw  recommendation  is,   **  Compel  the  ^^  stamped 

"  slaughtering  of  all  cattle  that  have  been  in  contact  with  tuberculosis  and  anthcax,  ont. 

**  of  all   breeditfg  atiimfelft  suspected  to 'be  affected  with  such  diseases  from  their 

••  parents.    Slaughter  all  swine  with  swine-fever,  and  all  horses  that  have  been  in 

•*  contact  with  glanders ;  and,  subject  to  strict  inquiry  as  to  bona  Ju!es,  give  full 

"  compensation  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  owner  necessary  to  protect 

**  his  neighbour's  stock.     Extend  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  not  only  to 

'*  close  the  actual  stable  where  glanders  exist,  but  also  the  adjoining  and  contiguous 

''  premises,  until  isiuch  time  as  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  there  is  absolutely  no 

•'  danger  of  infection."  ; 

Agricultural  Credit. 

214.  IhaveinfOTmerpartsof  this  report  referred  to  the  loss  and  want  of  capital  among  Obeeryations 
farmers  as  one  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  this  long-continued  depression.  ^^  Y"i^t 
It  is  impossible  to  give  the  Commissioners  anything  like  exact  or  definite  information  and  what 
on  this  point,  because  I  could  not  ask  distressed  occupiers  whose  were  the  cattle  and  might  be 
sheep    on  their    fields,    nor  expect   them    to   volunteer  such   information.      It  is  done  to 
nevertheless  true  that  a  very  large   proportion  of  the  farmers  in  this  district  are  ^^i^^j^^^hi 
trusting  to  others  for  tlieir  stock,  and.  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  saJesmasters  and  connexion, 
dealers.     Fifteen  years  ago,  bankers  were  willing  to  accommodate  farmers^^  having 

found  them  to  be  regular  and  punctual  payers,  but  of  late  years  their  credit  has  gone. 
**  We  can  give  no  credit  to  farmers  now.  We  dare  not.  An  agent  asked  my 
''  permission  to  make  small  advances  to  some  farmers  who  asked  it,  but  I  said 
*•  distinctly,  no.  A  few  years  ago,  these  advances  would  have  been  readily  granted." 
This  evidence  came  firom  the  hoad  of  a  local  bank*  An  extensive  auctioneer  and 
salesman's  evidence  runs  thus :  "  I  can  safely  say  that  many  of  my  friends,  men  who 
**  used  to  be  really  well-to-do  and  possessed  of  capital,  scarcely  know  where  to  turn  to 
"  find  m6ans  of  getting  along.  1  am  referring  chiefly  to  persons  farming  on  the 
"  strong  clays.  Farmers  don't  go  into  bankruptey,  they  quietly  collapse.  Most  of 
**  them  are  either  in  the  banker's  or  auctioneer's  hands.  At  present,  I  look  upon 
**  myself  as  a  sort  of  banker  for  the  farmer.  Men  are  continually  asking  me  for  an 
''  advance  in  summer  to  enable  them  to  get  in  their  hay,  and  in  autumn  to  lay  in 
**  their  winter  stock." 

215.  The  system  of  "  taking  in  "  stock  has  become  sadly  common.  A  dealer  whom  Explamition 
I  questioned  on  the  subject  told  me  he  had  hundreds  of  beasts  in  the  farmers'  yards,  ^^  how  stock 
and  he  added  that  he  was  only  one  of  many  dealers  similarly  situated.  are  *♦  taken 

A  large  grazier  assured  me  that  thousands  of  beasts  are  now  wintered  out  on 
arable  farms  upon  such  easy  terms  as  these :  the  owner  of  the  cattle  supplies  cake, 
say  6  lbs.  per  day,  the  farmer  or  **- browser  "  finds  straw  ad  lib.  and  labour,  getting  in 
return  the  manure-^ 

A  bullock  yarded  for  150  days,  and  eating  5  lbs.  of  cake  per  day  =  6  cwts.  6^  stones 

cake  at  8e.  =  21. 18s.  6d.     Manurial  value  of  cake,  ^^'  ^^^'  ^^'  =  17«.  lOd. 

o 

From  lis.  lOd.  deduct  cost  of  ^labour,  3«.,  leaves  14^.  lOd. 

Note. — ^As  the  yards  in  these  t^ounties  are  generally  open,  and  frequently  kept  dry 
by  drains,  the  loss  of  fertilising  substances  must  be  very  great — in  many  cases 
amounting  to  probably  half  of  the  full  manurial  value. 

I  heard  of  other  terms.  For  instance,  when  turnips  are  supplied  by  ^he  farmer, 
**  the  farmer  supplies  all  straw,  roots,  and  labour,  for  which  the  dealer  will  pay  about 
•^  SOs.  for  a  2|[-year  old.  If  in  addition  the  dealer  supplies  cake,  the  payment  will  bo 
**  less." 

216.  There  have  been  seasons  of  late  when  &rmers,  dependent  upon  dealers  for  winter  Hopeless 
stock,  have  done  better  (in  so  far  that  they  were  not  absolutely  out  of  pocket)  than  po«tion  of 
those  who  fed  stock  of  their  own.     But  how  hopeless  must  be  the  position  of  the  man  ^^^^^. 
who  is  compelled  to  spend  his  winter  in  and  devote  all  his  straw  to  the  manufacture  of  ^pito?. 
inferior  manure,  looking  for  his  remimeration  to  com  at  present  prices. 

"  Stock  is  the  l)ackbone  of  the  farmer  " ;  but  the  stock  must  be  the  property  of  the 
farmer,  and  not  simply  a  machine  borrowed  solely  to  make  manure. 
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74  ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AORICULTUBB  : 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  lack  of  capital  is  always  due  to  the  losses 
sustained  during  the  years  of  depression.  Many  a  man,  it  is  true,  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  ample  capital,  has  been  reduced  to  a  needy  position,  while  others  have 
maintained  their  places  by  undergoing  the  melting  process  described  in  the  following 
words : — 

•*Ihave.  not  lived  extravagantly.  I  have  not  himted,  or  raced,  or  gambled 
*'  in  any  way,  and  have  lost  between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  The  size  of  my  farm  ig  a 
"  little  "over  400  acres.  My  housekeeper  is  my  sister,  who  is  independent  of  me.  I 
'-  am  a  bachelor." 

But  on  the  corn-growing  land,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  in  the  good  times,  farmers  con- 
stantly hired  land  largely  on  credit.  At  one  time  too  little  importance  was  attached  to 
stock-keeping  on  purely  arable  farms,  and  many  a  person  felt  quite  comfortable  so 
long  as  he  had,  or  could  procure,  suflElcient  means  to  till  the  land,  sow  the  crops,  and 
pay  the  Lady  Day  rent.  Once  the  threshing  machine  got  to  work  in  autumn  his 
purse  was  replenished.  And  men  did  well  in  the  days  of  dear  com,  labouring  under 
these  disadvantages. 

Now  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton,  the  practice  which  I  have 
described  was  mostly  confined  to  the  farmers  of  three-  and  four-horse  land,  and  in 
earlier  portions  of  this  report  I  have  stated  the  consequences  of  the  depression  on  this 
mode  of  farming. 

That  scores  of  farmers  are  at  present  struggling  and  floundering  on,  getting  out  of 
one  diflBculty  only  by  stepping  into  another,  never  out  of  debt,  and  always  in  trouble, 
iii  but  too  apparent.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  these  unfortunate  individuals.  Their 
case  is  hopeless. 

The  class  217.  But  there  is  another  class  of  farmers  whose  case  is  entitled  to  consideration, 

within  reach  ^^^  j-^j,  whom  it  is  thought  some  assistance  might  be  devised.  I  refer  to  farmers 
o  assistance.  ,,  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  broke."  On  almost  every  estate  there  are  tenants  somewhat  crippled 
by  recent  losses :  their  farms  are  in  good  order ;  their  rents  are  paid,  perhaps  not 
with  regularity.,  but  paid,  nevertheless.  Their  circumstances  are  known  to  land- 
lords,  agents,  and  bankers,  and  it  is  with  their  full  concurrence  that  I  venture 
to  explain  one  way  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  help  might  be  afforded  to  them. 
With  very  few  exceptions  these  farmers  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  corn  growers, 
and  they  have  been  too  slow  in  altering  their  system.  Instead  of  decreasing  their 
acreage  under  the  plough  and  going  into  stock,  they  have  gone  on  losing  and  losing 
until  finally  the  dealer  had  to  be  called  in.  The  consequences  of  1893  told  severely 
on  many  farmers,  whose  chances  of  survival  might  otherwise  have  be«n  good  enough. 
This  year  they  have  full  stack-yards,  and  a  good  root  crop,  plenty  of  fodder,  and  much 
corn,  vihich  will  pay  better  to  consume  at  home  than  sell  at  market  prices.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  ready  money  to  fully  stock  their  yards  is  wanting,  and  they  must 
either  fall  back  upon  grass  farmers  and  dealers  to  supply  cattle  and .  sheep,  borrow 
money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  or  go  through  winter  understocked. 

No  one  of  these  ways  augurs  well  for  the  farmer,  and  the  question  is,  cannot  some- 
thing be  done  to  improve  his  opportunities  and  help  him  to  turn  his  business  to  better 
account. 

An  awkward  218.  The  position  is  an  awkward  one,  and  among  the  many  with  whom  I  discussed  it 
position.  j^o  one  made  the  least  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
SternaUves  ^^^  solution  there  be)  must  be  found  in  some  system  of  temporary  loans  or  advances. 
We  have  to  admit  that  the  back  of  corn-growing  farming  is  broken — that  the  hope  of 
the  British  farmer  lies  in  mixed  husbandry  and  greater  attention  to  stock-breeding — and 
that  in  order  to  change  over  from  corn  to  stock  there  must  be  money  found  somehow 
or  other.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  interest  charged  on  loans  (where 
such  can  be  got),  is  prohibitive,  and  tl^at  the  profits  from  stock-farming  have  greatly 
decreased  of  late  years,  farming  on  borrowed  capital  is  not  a  wise  proceeding,  and 
without  doubt  there  are  many  farmers  whose  best  policy  it  would  be  to  retire  m  ith 
what  they  have,  rather  than  embark  on  a  fresh  struggle  with  loans  or  advances. 

A  widely-extended  movement  to  smaller  farms  would  be  of  service,  but  th«*.  British 
farmer  cannot  be  shifted  from  place  to  place,  like  a  pawn  on  a  chess-board ;  and  even 
though  he  were  willing  to  be  so  moved,  sub-division  cannot  at  present  be  regarded  as 
practicable  on  a  large  scale.  We  are,  therefore,  left  face  to  face  with  two  alternatives : 
the  first,  to  leave  farmers  alone  to  fight  their  own  battles  ;  the  second,  to  set  in  motion 
a  system  of  advances  or  loans  for  specific  purposes.  The  laisaerfaire  policy  is  not  to 
be  commended,  because  it  means  leaving  a  large  number  (a  far  larger  number  than 
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people  suppose)  of  our  farmers  in  a  sinking  condition,  from  which  they  cannot 
possibly  recover ;  because  it  means  the  ultimate  pining  away  of  many  energetic,  useful 
men,  and  the  reduction  to  a  condition  of  poverty  of  an  immense  tract  of  good  soil, 
and  involves  the  affairs  not  only  of  landowners,  but  of  the  numerous  classes  which 
depend  almost  entirely  on  agriculture  for  their  existence  and  livelihood. 

219.  The  state  of  affairs  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  notably  in  corn-growing  The  present 
bcalities,  very  closely  resembles  the  description  given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  "Wolff,  of  the  condition  of 
Preneh  Department  of  the  Ni^vre  at  the  time  M.  Giraud  took  charge  of  the  local  JJ^^iS^ 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Prance.    At  page  7  of  his  book  on  "  Agricultural  Banks,  their  that  of  the 
Object  and  their  Work,"  Mr.  Wolff  writes :  "  M.  Giraud,  in  1865,  found  that  for  want  Frencli 

•*  of  money  the  farmers  of  the  Ni6vre  were  not  turning  their  land  to  adequate  account,  ^^mer  in 

**  The  pastures  were  generally  imderstocked."     I  have  already  painted  out  that  foi*  ^^^' 

want  ot*  money  our  farmers  arc   prevented  from  embarking  on  stock-farming  and 

compelled  to  struggle  along  on  a  system  Avhich  may  be  prosecuted  with  small  capital 

but  brings  in  no  profit.     "  To  remedy  this  evil  in  France,  M.  Giraud  started  his  system 

"  of  advancing  whatever  money  the  farmers  might  require  for  the  purchase  of  stock. 

**  To  farmers  known  to  his  bank,  advances  were  made  on  their  acceptances  only,  backed 

*'  in  every  case  by  two  other  good  men  for  three  or  four  months,  with  one  renewal  for 

•*  the  same  term,  at  one  per  cent,   above  bank   rate  plus  a  trifling  commission. 

**  Farmers  not  personally  known  to  the  Bank  of  France  were  requii*ed  to  send  in 

*'  their  acceptances  through  their  own  local  bank,  backed  by  that  establishment  and 

**  by  another  person  besides,  and  they  would  be  served  for  the  same  term  at  a  fixed 

"  rate  of  6  per  cent.     J^'armers  were  not  slow  to  turn  this  offer  to  account,  and  the 

'*  transaction  proved  perfectly  safe.     Only  in  one  instance  did  M.  Giraud's  bank  suffer, 

"  and  then  it  was  by  his  own  fault.     He  had  failed  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 

'*  borrower's  rent  had  been  properly  paid.     As  it  happened  the  borrower  was  heavily 

"  in  arrear.     And  so,  very  naturally,  the  land  lord  swooped  down  by  distraint  upon  the 

"  cattle,  seizing  them  at  the  expense  of  the  bank.'* 

220.  The  movement  already  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  credit  banks  \  guoeml 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  confines  its  sphere  of  operation  to  small  "PproviU  tf 
holders  and  loans  not  exceeding  501.     No  scheme  has,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  to  fcrmerr 
as  yet  been  formulated  by  which  cheap  credit  may  hi*,  placed  within  the  reach  of 
occupiers  of  considerable  areas.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  great  difficulties  must 

attend  any  attempt  to  do  so.  The  necessity  for  a  imiversal  agricultural  credit  bank 
is  admitted,  but  the  requii'cd  funds  can  hardly  be  raised  without  special  aid  and  support. 
These  banks  having  proved  so  successful  in  continental  countries  there  is  every  likeli- 
Jiood  of  their  prospering  here.  As  to  security  for  advances,  there  are  landlords  in  this 
district  so  much  in  favour  of  cheap  credit  for  farmers  that  the  probability  is  they 
would  readily  concur  in  any  safe  movement  by  which  their  tenants  would  be  helped. 
In  proof  of  this  I  quote  from  the  evidence  of  land  agents. 

1.  "  There  is  a  sad  lack  of  capital  among  farmers,  and  much  of  this  has  arisen 
"  of  late  years.  1  see  a  good  opportunity  of  helping,  and  know  that  there  are 
•*  many  who  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  I  think  credit  banks  would 
**  meet  with  the  support  of  landlords,  if  very  judiciously  managed." 

2.  "  Under  very  careful  management  I  think  short  loans  would  be  of  great 
*'  service.  A  farmer  should  be  at  least  six  years  in  his  farm  before  considered 
"  eligible." 

3.  "  Loan  banks  are  required." 

4.  '*  The  number  of  farmers  in  the  hands  of  dealers  who  send  stock  in  and  take 
**  them  out  at  their  own  price  is  terrible.  Short  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
"  are  much  needed." 

5.  "  Dealerj  are  very  deeply  concerned  in  the  supply  of  stock.  Some  way  of 
"  advancing  money  at  low  interest  would  do  immense  good." 

6.  A  banker's  opinion  :  '*  No  doubt  there  is  an  opportunity  in  making  advances 
"  to  farmers,  and  this  could  be  done  by  special  legislation  without  the  necessity 
"  for  bills  of  sale." 

7.  "  Provided  great  care  was  exercised,  temporary  advances  for  specific  purposes 
"  would  be  most  beneficial." 

Several  agents,  in  talking  of  the  financial  condition  of  their  tenants,  referred  to  some 
as  being  **  beyond  cure,"  and  those  would  certainly  not  be  recommended  by  landlords 
iis  •'  eligible"  parties.  Others  again  have  just  arrived  at  the  stage  when,  if  they  are 
to  be  saved  from  usury,  some  way  of  procuring  stock  on  reasonable  terms  must  be 
devised, 
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Farther 
credit  can 
only  be 
beneficial 
if  times  and 
prices  mend. 


Great 
caution 
will  bo  re- 
quired. 


The  mistake 
of  supposiug 
that  Scotch 
Hgri  culture 
owes  its 
success  to 
bank  accom- 
modation. 


Little  or  no 
co-operation 
among  the 
farmers  of 
this  district. 


221.  Admitting  the  nume]x>us  benefits  that  might  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  credit  banks,  no  attempt  is  made  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northamp- 
Um  to  deny  the  fact  that  neither  banks  nor  credit  can  saye  farmers  unless  prices 
improve. 

Drowning  njen  grasp  at  anything  which  floats  past  them,  but  I  found,  eyen  amongst 
those  supporters  of  the  principle  of  short  loans  for  specific  purposes  who  were  still  in 
fair  circumstances,  a  very  pronounced  feeling  of  hopelessness  all  round.  They  main- 
tain that  foreign  competition  has  beaten  down  prices  to  such  an  extent  that,  credit  or 
no  credit,  the  land  cannot  be  cultivated  to  a  profit,  and  that  any  attempts  to  prop  up  a 
sinking  industry  by  credit  will  end  in  failure.  They  do,  however,  believe  that  if  times 
mend  and  prospects  brighten,  many  farmers  would  be  immensely  benefited  by  having 
a  door  of  escape  from  usury  opened  to  them. 

222.  One  of  the  greatest  difSiculties  which  must  accompany  the  operations  of  credit 
banks  will  be  the  discovery  of  a  farmer's  true  financial  position.  Large  numbers  of  men, 
not  in  arrear  with  rent,  are  involved  in  other  ways.  It  will  be  no  simple  matter  to  find 
out  everything.  For  my  own  part,  although  it  is  thought  credit  banks  would  have  made 
a  better  start  10  years  ago,  before  agriculture  got  into  a  topsy-turvy  condition,  still 
the  evidence  of  both  land  agents  and  tenant  farmers  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  very 
great  care  is  exercised  many  good  results  would  follow  their  creation,  even  now. 

223.  In  recommending  credit  banks  for  British  agriculture,  some  advocates  of  the 
scheme  have  quoted  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  Lothians,  as  providing  striking  and 
numerous  examples  of  the  great  benefit  that  farmers  derive  from  bank  accommodation. 
I  do  not  think  that  Scotch  farmers,  and  especially  Lothian  farmers,  would  admit  the 
entire  accuracy  of  the  statement. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  long  leases,  such  as  prevailed  in  Scotland,  worked  wonders 
for  Scottish  farmers  in  good  times,  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  several  cases 
where  farms  taken  between  1860  and  1870  for  19  years,  largely  on  cash  credit,  not 
only  cleared  their  feet  in  a  few  years,  but  continued  to  do  well  till  the  close  of  the 
lease.  The  system  of  credit  is  entitled  to  its  full  share  of  the  honours,  but  I  fancy  the 
farmers  themselves,  if  asked,  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  loithout  the  good  times 
and  the  long  lease,  the  cash  credit  would  have  been  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  bank  credit  never  prevailed  to  the  same  extent  in  Scotland  that  it  did  in 
England,  where  many  of  the  banks  are  run  by  private  individuals.  Without  very 
excellcDt  collateral  security,  Scotch  banks  seldom  floated  farmers,  nor  do  I  think  they 
were  often  asked  to  do  so.  The  truth  is  that  factors  or  land  agents  in  Scotland  vrere 
very  cautious  in  the  selection  of  tenants,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  prudence  in  this 
matter  that  Scottish  agriculture  has  held  its  own  during  these  14  years  of  distress. 
If  Scotchmen  had  had  two  rents  to  pay,  they  would  have  fared  little  if  any  better 
than  the  corn  growers  of  England,  but  south  of  the  Forth  faroaing  mainly  on  credit 
never  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Some  of  our  private  English  banks  have  floated  and 
finally  sunk  more  farmers  than  bad  seasons  ever  did,  and  bankers  are  perfectly  right 
in  saying  that  although  in  good  times  credit  may  make  many  a  man,  in  times  like  the 
present  it  would  mar  more  than  it  ^would  make.  Unless  I  altogether  mistook  the 
opinions  of  the  landlords  and  farmers  in  the  Bedford  and  Northampton  districts,  their 
expectations  from  cheap  credit  would  be,  not  that  it  would  or  should  start  men,  but 
that  it  might  help  to  keep  going  some  of  those  who  started  in  the  past.  Any  proposal 
calculated  to  induce  men  to  take  farms  trusting  to  cheap  credit  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  most  dangerous  in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture,  bu^  any  scheme  by  which 
sitting  tenants  might  be  restored  to  a  solvent  state,  or  enabled  to  hold  on  pending 
better  times,  would  be  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 

224.  It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  district  the  advantages  of 
co-operation  amongst  farmers  are  almost  ignored.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  members  of  co- 
operative societies  like  "  The  One  and  All "  which  has  its  headquarters  in  London, 
but  no  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  establish  county  or  even  district  societies. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  strange  objection  which  farmers  have  to  laying  their  heads 
together,  but  it  may  also  be  explained  by  the  inability  of  many  to  pay  ready  cash. 
Deferred  payments  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  were  it  not  for  the  credit  given  by  the 
cake  and  manure  merchants,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  landlord  to  press  for  punctual 
payment  of  rent,  the  agricultural  fabric  could  not  hold  together.  The  introduction  of 
credit  banks  under  such  circumstances  will  be  homceopathy — "  a  method  of  treating 
'*  diseases  by  the  administration  of  a  medicine  which  is  capable  of  producing  in 
"  the  healthy  system  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  which  it  is  given  to 
*'  cure." 
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Reduction  op  Rent. 

225.  Among  ihe  tenant  farmers  of  this  district  there  far  is  but  one  opinion  with  Rents  must 
regard  to  rents.  ^"^®  down. 

They  must  come  down. 

No  matter  how  serious  to  landlords  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  further  reduction, 
it  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the  first  steps  which  must  be  taken,  if  the  present  race  of 
farmers  is  to  be  kept  in  occupation.  None  who  closely  examine  the  estate  particulars 
given  at  Appendix  B.  of  ttis  Report  can  help  seeing  that  if  rents  drop  25  per  cent, 
more,  many  landlords  will  be  left  penniless.  Already  the  expenditure  on  the  best 
estates  exceeds  half  of  the  income,  and  of  what  remains  to  the  landlord  a  large  pro- 
portion goes  in  estate  charges,  annuities,  mortgage  interest,  &c.  In  such  cases  a 
further  reduction  to  meet  the  times  spells  rmn^  and  considering  the  truly  noble  efforts 
which  landlords  have  made  on  behalf  of  their  tenantry.,  it  seems  cruel  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  look  for  still  further  reductions.  But  turn  to  the  farmer's  side  of  the 
question,  and  we  find  that  at  present  rents  and  prices,  he  is  not  making  a  living.  His 
is  the  capital  at  stake,  and  upon  it  he  is  getting  almost  no  interest  (see  para.  103). 

It  is  agreed  that  at  anything  like  present  prices  of  corn  and  labour,  strong  clay  soil 
eannot  be  farmed  to  a  profit  on  the  old  system,  rent  free.  There  are  no  longer  three 
living  profits  to  be  derived  from  it.  If  the  land  is  laid  down  to  grass,  and  the  labourer 
got  rid  of,  a  small  rent  for  the  landlord  and  a  small  profit  for  the  tenant  may  yet  be 
obtained ;  but  where  the  cost  of  working  such  soil  has  to  be  met,  all  rent  and  tenant's 
profits  are  swallowed  up.  If  nothing  can  be  done  to  raise  prices,  the  only  alternative 
seems  to  be — do  away  with  labour,  spend^  as  little  as  possible,  purchase  rather  than 
grow  winter  food,  and  let  the  rent  be  fixed  according  to  the  productive  powers  of  the 
land  under  grass.  Prom  what  I  saw  and  learned  during  my  visit  to  the  district, 
I  question  whether  the  rent  thus  obtained  would  in  all  cases  meet  the  payments  which 
at  present  devolve  upon  the  owner  of  the  land.  Doubtless,  under  an  improved  system 
of  grass-farming,  the  prospects  of  these  strong  clays  might  be  very  greatly  improved, 
but  years  would  elapse  before  the  benefits  of  a  new  system  could  be  generally  felt. 

The  relations  of  rent  to  farming  profit  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  paragraph 
and  Table  190,  and  the  balance  sheets  contained  in  Appendix  0.  From  them  it  is  evident 
that  the  reductions  or  remissions  of  rent  have  not  been  sufllcient  to  meet  the  decreased 
returns.     There  are  several  cases  indeed  (see  para.  103,  C.  L,  IV.,  IX.)  where,  had  the 
half -profits  system  b6en  applied,  the  landlord  would  have  received  little  or  no  rent. 

Even  on  the  best  classes  of  farms,  rents  are  felt  to  be  at  present  too  high,  but  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  from  evidence,  and  my  own  practical  experience  in  temporary  pastures  and 
mixed  farming,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  fair  bents  could  easily  be 
arranged,  where  the  t-enant  was  able  and  willing  to  alter  his  method  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  his  output  of  com  and  work  more  upon  a  self-supporting  grass  and 
stock  system,  and  the  landlord  prepared  to  assist  in  the  economy  of  straw,  hay, 
roots,  and  extraneous  food,  by  improving  the  farm  buildings  and  especially  covering 
in  cattle  yards.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  under  any 
system  of  farming  which  entails  repeated  and  costly  cultivations,  frequent  cleanings 
and  pulverisations,  an  artificial  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  purchases  of  stock  in 
open  markets  where  risks  of  various  sorts  are  incurred,  and  the  ploughing  up  of 
useful  layers  in  order  to  grow  useless  wheat,  anything  more  than  a  very  low  rent  can 
be  expected  at  present. 

Increased  Railway  Facilities. 

226.  The  advantages  which  would  follow  the  construction  of  light  railways  cannot  be  Not  much 
said  to  form  a  strong  part  of  the  recommendations  made  by  farmers  or  landowners  in  f^^^^.^f  ^^ 
these  counties.     Already  the  district  is  well  supplied.      But  strong  evidence  was  from*l%ht 
given  in  favom*  of  a  line  from  Huntingdon  to  join  the  Nene  River  branch  of  the  railways. 
Londoti  and  North-western  Bailway.     The  Commissioners  will  see  from  the  map  that 

the  intervening  country  is  unfavourably  situated  in  respect  to  stations.  It  appears 
that  not  long  ago  a  survey  was  made  in  support  of  a  scheme  to  run  a  line  for  the 
opening  up  of  the  Hamerton.  Gidding  and  Luddington  district,  but  the  scheme  was 
ohoked  by  opposition  and  nothing  was  done.  This  is  a  very  strong  clay  locality,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land  has  gone  out  of  arable  cultivation.  Much  of  it  is  in 
the  owner's  hands,  and  the  rents  on  farms  which  are  let,  are  low.  Useful  and 
valuable  as  a  light  railway  would  be,  its  presence  could  never  sensibly  affect  the 
course  of  agriculture  nor  act  as  an  antidote  to  low  prices.  It  would  facilitate  the  sale 
of  straw  and  hay,  and  encourage  the  brick -making  industry,  but  there  is  no  reason 
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to  believe  that  it  would  do  more  than  conyenienoe  fanners.  Market  gardening  or 
potato  growing  cannot  be  carried  out  on  three-  and  four-horse  clays,  so  that  the 
presence  of  a  railway  would  not  in  any  way  alter  the  system  of  farming  or  bring  about 
any  return  to  labour-employing  agriculture. 

State  Loans  por  Agricultural  Improvements. 

State  loans  227.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be  greatly 
ure  deiirable.  jeveloped  if  State  money  could  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  These  loans 
should  be  obtainable  by  either  landlord  or  tenant.  It  is  said  that  so  soon  as  the 
tenant  has  some  good  security  of  tenure  and  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  all  and 
every  improvement  executed  by  him  which  adds  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding, 
there  are  many  who  will  readily  avail  themselves  of  State  loans  to  effect  drainage, 
improve  existing  or  erect  new  buildings. 


Low  tithe 
taking  the 
district  all 


over. 


Instances  of 
excessive 
tithe  rent. 


Support 
given  to 

opinion. 
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XVI. — Burdens  upon  Land. 

228.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  evidence  received  upon  Tithe  and  Land  tax 
here  and  in  Essex.  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  belong  to  the  14  Midland 
counties,  which,  although  they  have  only  one-third  of  the  cultivated  area,  were  the 
subject  of  four-fifths  of  the  Private  Acts  of  enclosure  and  commutation  passed  prior 
to  1835 — the  outstanding  tithe,  when  divided  over  the  whole  area  of  the  three  coimties, 
is  accordingly  low. 

In  Bedford  it  averages  Is.  lOd.  per  acre  under  crop,  bare  fallow,  and  grass. 
„  Huntingdon     „        Is.  4^e/.  .,  „  „ 

„  Northampton  „        Is.  l|(i.  „  „  „ 

22y.  But  looking  into  tithe  as  it  still  exists  in  individual  cases,  we  find  many 
stances  of  very  high  charge  on  land  which  now  biings  in  very  low  rents. 
A  gentleman  writes  :  "  I  look  upon  tithe  and  land  tax  as  a  landlord's  question,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  a  dead  weight  upon  agriculture,  and  should  be  made  to  bear  a 
fair  share  in  all  necessary  improvements.  I  have  one  field  on  which  the  tithe  was 
commuted  at  10s.  2d.  per  acre,  another  at  ds.  4d.  per  acre.  The  tithe  for  the 
parish  was  commuted  at  1,143/.  on  4(,114  acres,  or  bs.  6d.  per  acre.  This  year  it 
was  847/.,  or  4*.  Id.  per  acre." 

A  land  agent  residing  in  Huntingdonshire  writes :  "  Tithe  does  not  now  affect  the 
tenant,  beine:  a  direct  charge  on  the  owner.  The  latter  has  suffered,  inasmuch  as 
the  tithe  owner  has  not  fairly  met  the  case  by  a  reduction  on  his  one-tenth  share, 
but  has,  in  nearly  all  cases,  left  the  owner  of  the  other  nine-tenths  to  meet  cases 
requirini^  an  abatement  beyond  the  fallen  tithe  through  the  septennial  corn  returns, 
and  he  has,  since  1836,  even  with  the  present  value  of  the  tithe,  received  99  per 
cent.,  while  the  owner  in  fee  has  received  very  little  more  than  66  per  cent. 
**  The  land  tax  might  be  levied  with  more  regard  to  the  present  annual  value.  If 
there  is  any  system  now  in  vogue  it  is  a  most  inequitable  one.  No  one  seems  to 
know  what  it  is  nor  how  it  can  be  appealed  against." 

230.  A\  ith  reference  to  re-adjustment  of  tithe  in  the  case  of  com-growing  land,  the 
feelings  of  Essex  men,  as  recorded  in  the  report  from  that  county,  meet  with  general 
support  here.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  iiell  stating  the  opinions  of  those 
interested  in  or  affected  by  the  tithe  question  in  this  district  :— 

*'  Tithe  was  commuticd  when  there  was  a  tax  upon  com.  The  com  laws  have  been 
"  repealed,  and  tithe  has  become  an  imjust  load  upon  some  lands.  For  instance,  land 
**  that  was  commuted  as  corn  land  at  7s.  per  acre  is  now  forced  by  the  low  price  of 
''  corn  (brought  about  by  our  reformed  laws)  down  to  rough  grass  land,  the  tithes  on 
*'  which  would  not  be  worth  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  A  case  in  point — ^I  have  a  13?acre  field, 
*'  once  com  land ;  the  commuted  tithe  by  field  apportionment  was  7s.  per  acre.  The  field 
**  has  been  in  rough  grass  for  some  years,  tithe  standing  at  the  old  figure,  but  subject 
••  to  the  reduction  according  to  septennial  average.  The  20.acre  field  adjoining  on 
**  the  same  farm  is  good  old  pasture,  but  the  tithe  on  it  is  by  commutation  2s.  Sd.  per 
**  acre.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  represents  matters  on  a  lot  of  poor  clay  lands  and  poor 
"  arable  land  generally." 

Mr.  W.  Battams,  of  Carlton,  Bedfordshire,  states  :  **  When  the  Tithe  Commutation 
"'  Act,  6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  was  passed,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  mutation  of  arable 
'*  to  irrass  or  vice  versfl,,  so  that  at  the  pi^cjj^nt  great  inequality  exists  in  different 
''  parishes  where  such  changes  have  taken  place.     Huch  difference  could  have    been 
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'^  avoided  by  substitutmg  glebe  for  tithe.  There  should  be  no  lay  impropriators,  and 
*'  all  Church  property  should  be  vested  in  the  Church,  subject  to  State  supervision  " ; 
and  Mr.  Morley,  agent  to  Lord  Spencer,  reminded  me  that  "  between  Waterloo  time 
•'  and  the  date  of  commutation  many  thousands  of  acres  of  old  grass  land  were  broken 
**  up  and  the  produce  was  valued  for  commutation  at  the  period  of  highest  soil  fertility. 
"  This  land,  after  being  in  cultivation  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  lost  its  virginity 
"  and  its  productive  powers  decreased.    This  was  not  fixing  tithe  on  a  fair  \)asis. 

This  point  of  Mr.  Morley's  I  have  frequently  heard  raised  in  light  land  districts 
which  were  formerly  under  heath  and  ling,  but  were  brought  under  the  plough  in  the 
days  of  dear  corn.  So  long  as  the  decayed  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  continued 
to  exert  an  influence,  the  soil  was  comparatively  fertile,  but  when  it  was  exhausted 
and  consumed,  the  soil  assumed  the  character  it  now  bears,  viz.,  that  of  a  hungry 
and  sterile  subject.  The  crops  grown  on  such  lands  as  the  sands  near  Potton,  Sandy, 
and  Ampthill,  are  the  results  not  of  natural  productive  powers  but  of  artificial  farming 
and  applied  manures  and  tillages.  It  is  thereforo  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  valuing 
tithe  on  land  of  this  description  the  assessors  were  misled  by  the  general  appearance 
of  the  lands  they  visited. 

231.  Many  different  suggestions  were  made  with  respect  to  tithe  and  land  tax,  but  Suggestions 
the  simi  and  substance  of  them  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioneri  in  w  to  tithe 
paragraphs  173-183  of  the  Essex  Report.     Both  taxes  are  felt  to  be  tines  and  burdens.  "^  ^^^^ 
which  in  former  times  the  land  could  afford  to  pay,  but  which  now  constitute  a  very 

serious  and  ill-proportioned  charge  upon  property.  Revaluation,  and  then  redemption 
of  lithe,  and  the  transfer  of  the  amount  realised  from  land  tax  to  the  reduction  of 
local  rates,  may  be  called  the  essence  of  the  recommendations  from  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don and  Northampton  counties. 

I  A\  as  frequently  told  by  landlords  that  so  long  as  their  land  let  at  fair  rents,  they 
made  few  objections  to  tithe  (which  in  very  many  cases  has  always  been  paid  by  the 
landlord)  and  land  tax,  but  that  now,  when  the  consequences  of  foreign  competition  and 
free  trade  are  ruinous  to  land  and  advantageous  to  persons  in  trade,  commerce,  and 
professional  life,  the  conditions  under  which  these  charges  were  originally  imposed 
have  entirely  passed  away,  and  in  justice  and  equity  the  support  of  the  National  Church, 
and  the  objects  for  which  land  tax  was  originally  instituted,  should  no  longer  bo  niade 
burdens  upon  land,  but  divided  over  the  community  at  large. 

232.  Not  only  in  connexion  with  national  and  Imperial  charges,  but  also  with  respeci.  Unanimous 
to  rates  and  taxes  in  general,  there  is  among  farmers  and  landlords  a  very  deep  seated,  disapproval 
and  I  may  say  unanimous,  feeling  of  oppression.     They  hold  that  since  we  have  fn^bicIT^ 
decided  upon  feeding  the  British  public  as  cheaply  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  land  is  over- 
consequences  df  so  doing  to  the  agricultural  interest,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  still  make  whelmed 
the  land  support  institutions  which  are  of  comparatively  little  use  or  value  to  it,  and  ^jf*/^** 
which  would  doubtless  be  required  were  there  no  such  thing  as  British  agriculture  at  *"     "   ^^^' 
all.     I  hardly  met  a  single  person,  be  he  large  or  small,  landowner  or  tenant  farmer, 

who  did  not  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the  additional 
weights  placed  upon  the  back  of  their  sorely  distressed  industry.  To  them  it  seems 
as  if  everybody's  burden  was  to  be  lightened  at  their  expense,  and  reviewing  the 
evidence  which  I  received  on  all  sides  in  support  of  the  argument,  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  made  a  very  strong  case. 

233.  In  connexion  with  the  incidence  of  taxation  the  following  extracts  from  reports  The  unfair- 
sent  to  me  give  a  good  idea  of  the  opinions  of  both  landowner  and  tenant.  ne»8  of  the 

"  The  incidence  of  taxation  to  me  seems  grossly  unfair  and  the  land  is  bearing  far  l^^  J,"' 
**  too  great  a  share  of  burden  as  compared  with  other  property.     Wiiy  a  man  who  taxation  as 
**  invests  in  land  for  his  own  occupation  should  pay  nearly  four  times  as  much  towards  set  fonh  in 
"  imperial  and  local  burdens  as  compared  with  one  deriving  income   from  funds,  writfcn 
**  milling,  banking,  brewing,  &c.,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see.     I  am  told  that  the  ^^*«*^"<^^- 
•*  Act  of  Eliza|)eth  made  the  land  the  natural  camel  to  carry  all  the  load  in  this  respect. 
•*  When  the  interests  of  those  owning  and  occupying  land  wero  subsidised  by  a  pro- 
**  tective  duty  upon  wheat,  there  was  some  sort  of  compensation  for  this.     Now  that  is 
"  removed,  and  1  am  unable  to  see  why  the  following  items  should  be  principally  borne 
"  by  the  land,  viz.  education,  police,  sanitary,  highway,  lunatics,  as  these  have  all  arisen 
"  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.     The  following  instance  gives  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
"  respective  contribution  of  land  on  the  one  hand  and  other  property  on  the  other.     It: 
**  an  adjoining  parish  are  two  men  living  side  by  side ;  each  started  in  life  with  about 
••  20,00u/. 
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"  A.  iiivesied  his  in  the 
"  funds,  GovernmeDtand 
**  otherwise  and  has  an 
*'  income  of  560/.  a  year. 
*'  He  lives  in  a  house  rated 
•*  at  4jO/.  a  year. 


"  B.  bought  a  farm  for 
15,000/.,"  and  put 
5,000/.  in  as  tenant's 
capital.  He  is  assessed 
to  income  tax  on  560/. 
and  his  rateable  value 
for  poor's  rate  purposes 
is  516/.  13^. 


He  pays : 

Income  tax  on  560/.  @  Id. 
„         „       house 
„        B.  on  house 
Inhabited  house  duty 
Poor  rates,  one  @  Is.  4c/.,  one  @  1«.  tSd. 


He  pays : 

Income  tax,  A 
B 
House  duty  - 
Poor  rate,  one  @  1«.  4d. 


£ 

«. 

d. 

16  12 

6 

1 

10  11 

0 

3 

3 

0  10 

0 

4 

7  10 

23 

4 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

16 

12 

6 

7 

5 

7 

0 

6 

8 

34 

8 

10 

32 

5 

10 

90  19 

5 

Increased 
rates  due 
to  Board 
.scho(.»l8. 


**  N.B. — These  are  not  pictures  of  imagination,  but  are  taken  from  actual  figures  as 
"  shown  in  this  year's  tax  and  rate  receipts." 

234.  The  next  extract  enters  more  fuUyinto  details  of  highway  education, and  sanitary 
rates. 

"  JSe  Incide^ice  of  Taxation. — Anyone  knowing  anything  of  the  land  must  be 
aware  of  the  injustice  of  calling  upon  it  to  pay  many  of  the  burdens  we  are  called  upon 
to  do.  First  instance  the  highways :  the  turnpikes  used  to  maintain  a  great  proportion 
of  what  aro  now  our  main  roads,  the  consequence  being  that  those  using  them  paid 
for  them ;  a  very  proper  arrangement }  the  turnpikes  are  done  away  with  and  the 
result  is  in  a  great  measure  that  the  land  has  to  maintain  them^for  though  IJie 
main  roads  are  now  managed  by  the  county  council,  we  simply  have  to  pay  lot 
them  out  of  the  other  pocket  and  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  tradesmen, 
brewers,  millers,  and  merchants  who  contribute  literally  nothing  to  their  support 
The  Van  and  Wheel  Tax  was  undoubtedly  a  very  proper  one. 

235.  "  Passing  on  to  the  School  Board.  A  few  years  ago  my  annual  subscription  to  the 
National  School  was  1/.  per  annum,  last  year  the  School  Board  rate  was  lOfcZ.  in 
the  £  on  6,627/.  rateable  value,  with  an  outstanding  loan  of  929/.  88.  8d.  It  has 
slightly  varied  since  1885,  when  it  was  lid.  in  the  £  with  an  outstanding  loan  of 
998Z.  14i8.  5d.  In  1893  the  total  expenditure  was  570/.  11 5.  2d. ;  about  270/.  was 
paid  by  the  Education  Department,  but  indirectly  it  comes  out  of  our  pockets.  In 
lb85  the  total  expenditure  was  476/.  12«.  lie?.,  and  the  Government  Grant  130/. 
This  is  a  heavy  additional  tax  on  the  land  and  of  no  benefit  to  us ;  the  same  size 
boy  now  wants  double  the  wages  he  did,  and  all  our  cleverest  and  best  men  leave 
for  the  railways  and  towns.  I  do  not  object  to  their  having  the  education,  but  I 
do  object  to  having  to  pay  for  it. 

236.  *'  The  Sanitary  Matters  are  another  burden  and  likely  to  become  more  so.  Why 
should  the  land  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  drainage  and  water  supply  of  cottage  and 
house  property  ?  The  owners  are  the  proper  persons  to  do  so.  As  an  instance,  T  have 
land  in  the  parish  of  W,  as  the  crow  flies  three  miles  from  the  village,  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  expensive  scheme  of  drainage  carried  out.     I  believe  the  estimate 

''  lor  the  first  cost  is  equal  to  about  3«.  in  the  £.  You  may  say  why  not  make  a  special 
**  district  ?  The  land  is  outvoted.  This  drainage  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  advantag§^ 
'*  to  me,  and  why  should  I  be  called  upon  to  pay?  New  houses  are  now  required,  before 
**  being  occupied,  to  get  a  certificate  that  they  have  a  proper  water  supply  and  sanitary 
•*  ai'rangements ;  why  should  not  the  owners  of  the  old  ones  be  also  called  upon  to 
•**  provide  them  ?  The  adjoining  village  of  C.  is  just  about  to  start  the  same  thing ; 
*'  both  are  poor  agricultural  villages.  I  would  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  com- 
**  poimding.  Cottage  property  is  rated  low  generally  in  this  district,  I  think  I  may  say 
'*  quite  1/.  below  the  rental,  and  then  why  they  are  to  be  allowed  a  still  further  re- 
•'  duction  by  compounding  I  cannot  see ;  besides  which,  if  rates  were  paid  direct,  depend 
**  upon  it  greater  interest  would  be  evinced  in  the  spending  of  them." 

237.  I  found  that  wherever  Board  schools  had  been  established,  the  rates  had  been 
mu«-ri  increased.  Money  appears  to  have  been  lavished  upon  new  buildings  far 
b(*yon(l  the  n^quiriiments  of  the  locality,  and  as  the  bulk  oi  this  expenditure  is  levied 
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from  the  land,  its  owners  and  occupiers,  we  are  bound  to  inquire  into  the  benefit  they 
derive  from  it.  The  evidence  of  a  schoolmaster  shows  how  the  school  board  is  inflicting 
a  double  injury  on  agriculture.     Conversing  with  me,  he  said  : — 

**  I  can  vouch  to  19  out  of  20  of  my  best  pupils  going  to  towns,  but  of  180  pupils 
"  now  attending  our  school,  there  is  not  one  leaving  to  go  on  the  land.  Every  year 
"  we  present  a  list  of  children  who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  for  agricultural  labour. 
**  The  week  before  last  we  had  our  examination,  and  out  of  180  pupils  there  was  not 
"  one  applicant.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  owing  to  the  intermittent  character  of 
"  agricultuural  labour,  but  more  because  working  on  the  land  has  become  distasteful. 
**  This  parish  ought  not  to  pay  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Education  of  the 
"  poorer  classes  should  be  a  national  charge." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  over  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Battams,  of  Brampton  Ash, 
near  Market  Harborough :  "  The  land  educates  the  young  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
"  and  supports  the  decrepit  after  they  are  past  sei*vice  in  any  trade.*'  An  agricuitural 
labourer  confessed  to  me  that  his  children  had  all  gone  to  town  service,  because,  as  he 
said,  **  they  did  not  think  working  on  the  l^nd  gogd  enoughs  From  what  I  heard 
throughout  the  three  counties,  I  do  not  think  complaints  about  school  rates  would  have 
been  as  numerous  or  emphatic  but  for  the  establishment  of  school  boards.  Wherever 
the  voluntary  rate  still  prevails,  it  is  readily  and  willingly  paid  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  farmers  of  the  district. 

238.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  in  my  possession,  the  Letter  show- 
questionable  policy  of  looking  to  the  land  for  the  maintenance  of  rural  schools  bids  ^"g.^^^Y     i 
?  •    X       •    1      •  i.i_  •      i.«j.    !.•        -x  1     •  1  i.  i  agricultuml 

fair  to  smk,  m  some  cases,  the  very  institution  it  was  designed  to  support.  depression 

Copy  of  letter  dated  20th  June  1884  : —  affects  school 

Sm,  ^"nds. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  find  the  old  accounts  from  which  some  of  the 
figures  promised  you  were  to  be  extracted.  Our  books  give  the  following :  Our  school 
is  chiefly  supported  by  money  arising  from  charity  lands  bequeathed  for  tlie  purpose 
Twenty  years  ago  54  acres,  a  homestead,  &c.  let  for  84Z.  It  is  now  let  for  28/.  It  is 
not  subject  to  flood,  but  ordinary  high  land.  The  greater  portion  of  this  rent  was 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  village  school.  The  reduction  has  caused  a  voluntiiry 
rate  to  be  made  of  3rf.  in  the  £  last  year,  and  3d.  in  the  £  this  year.  The  rateable 
value  of  the  parish  is  6,185/.  The  rate  would  have  produced  this  year  77/.  Amount 
actually  received,  24/.     I  think  the  people  would  pay  if  they  could. 

Yours,  &c. 

This  witness  also  informed  me  that  **  if  the  lands  were  sold  to-morrow,  they  would 
**  not  clear  the  debt  already  resting  on  the  school." 

Local  Taxation. 

239.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  farmers  occupying  land  near  towns  or  villages,  rij  kal  Rural  rates 
RATES  were  stated  either   to  have  remained  stationary  or  decreased.     I  have  l)oen  |»ave  not 
furnished  with  returns  from  six  unions — three  in  Bedford,  one  in  Huntingdon,  and  two  ^"<^>*^?s^* 
in  Northampton — and  by  reference  to  them  {see  Appendix  D.)  it  will  bo  seen  that —       few  coLes. 

In  one  (Brixworth)  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  9frf.  in. the  £, 
„      (Towcester)  „  „  „       6c/.         „ 

„       (Woburn)  „  „  „       &^d. 

„      (Bedford)  „  „  „         frf.       „ 

„      (Biggleswade)  „  an  increase  of  Irf.         „ 

comparing  1893  with  1882  and  1884. 

240.  Huntingdon  returns  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  as  neither  highway  nor  sanitary  Relief 

is  included.     On  farms  where  the  rateable  value  has  been  reduced,  these  reductions  afforded  by 
must  afford  considerable  relief,  for  not  only  are  they  reductions  in  the  £,  but  in  the  £  a!si"nmen^ 
on  reduced  rateable  values.     For  example,  the  rates  on  a  farm  of  260  acras  in  Bedford  ^^  5 farm  in 
Union  for  1882-4  amounted  to  171/.  12«.  M.  Bedford 

i:     s.     d.  ^'iii«n- 

Average  of  3  vears  -  -  -     57     4     2 

For  1892-4,  101/.  13*. 

Average  of  3  years   -  -  -        -     33  17     8 

B/cduction  per  annum        -  -  -     23     6    6  or  40  per  oeut. 

Without  doubt  many  farms  might  be  discovered  in  unions  such  as  Brixworth  where 
the  economy  and  good  grnanagement  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  added  to  the  great 
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permanent  reductions  of  rent  made  by  landlords,  have  effected  larger  reductions  of 
rates  than  even  the  one  shown  above. 

241.  There  are,  nevertheless,  two  classes  of  farms  whence  loud  complaints  do  proceed  in 
the  matter  of  rates : — 

1st.  Farms  where  remissions  instead  of  permanent  reductions  of  rent  have  been 
made. 

2nd.  Farms  subject  to  urban  rates. 

As  a  rule  (not  always)  rent  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  assessment  in  these  three 
counties,  but  assessment  committees  refuse  (and  no  doubt  properly  so)  to  alter 
rateable  values  in  consequence  of  temporary  remissions,  no  matter  how  large  they  be. 
On  some  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  district  remissions  have  been  given  without 
interruption  for  13  or  14  years  in  preference  t-o  permanent  reductions.  These  remis- 
sions have  been  oftentimes  most  liberal  (from  25  to  60  per  cent.),  and  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  estate,  as  a  good  specimen  on  a  large  scale,  some  of  the  tenants  told  me  they 
would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  submit  to  them  were  it  not  for  the  one  fact,  viz.  that 
assessment  committees  are  deaf  to  all  appeals  to  reduce  rateable  values  to  the  basis  of 
rents  actually  paid,  unless  the  reduction  is  of  a  permanent  character.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  feeling  that  his  tenants  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of 
rating,  has  caused  circular  letters  to  be  sent  to  each  of  his  tenants  statins  his  intention 
of  continuing  his  remissions  until  Lady  Day  1895.  It  is  believed  that  assessment 
committees  have  been  influenced  by  this  circular,  and  I  was  told  they  havie  reduced 
rateable  values  on  the  strength  of  such  testimony.  But  wherever  remissions  have  been 
continuously  substituted  for  permanent  reductions,  tenants  who  remained  inoccupation 
have  been  placed  in  absurdly  anomalous  positions,  for  although  the  rents  actually  paid 
might  by  reason  of  remissions  be  even  less  than  those  of  new  tenants,  still  the  I'act  of 
their  rent  receipts  being  made  out  in  full  at  the  old  figure  entitled  assessment  com- 
mittees  to  deny  them  the  relief  which  they  were  compelled  to  extend  to  new  comers 
with  fresh  agreements. 

Farms  mibject  to    Urban  Bates. — Of  these  I  give  two  specimens 
holding  near  Potton,  Beds.     Rent  176/.,  rateable  value  207/. 

JJate  made  September  22nd,  1893,  Is.  6d.  in  tlic  £ 

„  D«>ea.W  1st,  1898  {S-if'MW.|         . 

March  5th,  1894,  Is.  3^.         - 
Demand  note.  May  23rd,  1894,  Is.  4rf. 


Equal  to  6s.  6^d.  in  the  £  on  rateable  value. 
„         6s.  6ld.         ,5  actual  rent. 

A   241 -acre   holding   near   Bozeat,   Northants.     Rent   156/.  108.  ;  rateable  value, 
141/.  lis.  6d. 

Rates  for  1893,— Special  late,  January  13th,  lOct.  on  houses,  2^d.  on  land. 
„  ,.         „     August  8th,        8d.         „  2d.         „ 

Ordinary  „     May  12th,  2s.  2d. 
„  „         „     October  27th,  Is.  lOd. 

£    s.   d. 

Ordinary  rates  for  year,  4«.  on  141/.  17«.  6d.        -  -  -     28     7     6 

Special  rate  on  land,  4^c/.  on  127/.  15*.  -  -  -       2     5     4 

„  houses.  Is.  6d.  on  14/.  2«.  6rf.       -  -  -       1     1     2 


Tovrn  rates 
should  bo 
contined  lo 
land  held  hs 
accommodii 
tion  or 
*'  town 
parks." 


..      A   255-acre 

£      8. 

d. 

15  10 

2 

15     2 

4 

12  15 

5 

13  16 

2 

£57     4 

1 

£31  14    0 


Equal  to  4«.  6f  </.  in  the  £  on  rateable  value. 
„       4iS.  0|c/.         „  actual  rent. 

242.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  land  in  proximity  to  towns,  although  it  may 
not  in  ivny  way  partake  of  the  nature  of  town  parks  or  accommodation  land,  is  being  taxed 
or  rated  for  purposes  from  which  its  occupiers  derive  absolutely  no  benefit.  I'armers 
s(»  citcumstanced  argue  that  when  land  adjacent  to  towns  is  held  by  tradesmen  living 
within  their  pr'.cincts  and  used  by  them  as  adjuncts  or  auxiliaries  to  their  ordinary 
l)\isiiiess,  a  i^ood  case  is  made  out  for  the  imposition  of  town  rates.     In  such  cases  the 
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tenant  cierives  undoubted  b^iefit  from  lighting,  water  supply,  sanitation,  cemeteries, 
and  such  like,  for  the  land  is  in  reality  a  portion  ol  tne  snop. 

How  different  the  case  of  a  farmer  living  out  of  sight  ct  town  lamps  or  gas, 
unaffected  by  the  efficiency  of  its  drains  or  sewers,  and  already  paying  for  his  supply 
of  water  in  his  annual  rent. 

243.  From  the  evidence  received  from  persons  at  present  in  occupation  of  farms  Definition  of 
subject  to  these  urban  rates,  1  think  a  satisfactory  limitation  to  the  reach  of  such  rates  *  "  ^^ 
might  easily  be  made  on  soriie  such  terms  as  these  : —  pttrk." 

All  lands  other  than  "  town  parks  "  shall  be  exempt  from  urban  rates. 

Any  holding  adjoining  or  near  to  any  city,  town,  or  village  which  bears  an  increased 
value  as  accommodation  land  over  and  above  the  ordinary  letting  value  of  such 
land  occupied  as  a  farm,  and  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  person  living  in  such  city, 
town,  or  village,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  shall  be  termed  a  *'  town  park." 

244.  The  recommendations  of  the  various  classes  interested  in  agriculture  in  Bedford,  Summary  of 

Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  counties,  with  respect  to  taxation  and  rating,  may  be  recommen- 
ii  J  Of  datJons,  re- 

thus  summed  up  : —  taxation  and 

1.  Under  present  conditions  land  is  unduly  burdened,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  rating.  ' 

is  unjust. 

2.  All  taxes  and  rates  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  poor,  lunatics, 

elementary  education,  health,  and  police  should  become  national  and 
imperial  matters,  and  should  be  distributed  amongst  all  classes  according  to 
the  use  they  make  of  them  and  benefit  they  derive  from  them..  The  roads 
should  be  kept  up  by  those  who  use  them. 

3.  The  present  system  of  assessment  should  be  abolished,  and  income  tax  should 

become  the  basis  of  calculation.  Personal  property  of  every  sort  should  be 
made  to  contribute  in  equal  proportion  to  realty. 

XVII. — ^The  Castor  and  Ailsworth  Open  Fields. 

245.  No  report  referring  to  agricultural  depression  in  Northamptonshire  could  be  called  A  description 
complete  without  some  allusion  to  the   condition  of  affairs    existing   among  the  <>i^^^, 
occupiers  of  the  Castor  and  Ailsworth  open  fields.  J^^to^ 

These  two  villages  lie  about  five  miles  west  of  Peterborough,  and  are  easily  reached  attending 
from  Wansford  or  Castor  railway  stations.     They  are  surrounded  by  the  open  "  fields  '*  the  occupa« 
now  to  be  described.  J>on  of  the 

The  total  area  of  the  *'  fields"  was  stated  to  me  as  4,865  acres,  arable  and  pasture,  ^^^orth 
exclusive  of  380  acres  of  common  land.     The  pasture  land  borders  upon  the  River  open  fields 
Nene  and  is  liable  to  flood.     It  is  cut  for  hay  year  after  year,and  owing  to  the  absence  and  ihe 
of  fences  and  number  of  occupiers,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  other  system  ^^*™®_| 
could  be  pursued.     At  the  time  of  my  visit  some  of  the  crop  was  being  cut,  some  in  for^^ir 
process  of  manufacture,  and  some  being  carried.     Considering  that  liie  soil  is  rich  enclosures, 
alluvial  and  that  the  season  was  highly  favourable  for  grass,  the  crops  were  wretched — 
certainly  the  worst  I  saw  in  the  three  counties. 

The  rest  of  the  land  lies  to  the  north  of  the  railway.  The  soil  varies,  but  it  is 
mostly  of  a  turnip  and  barley  description,  and  therefore  considered  to  be  weJl  suited  to 
support  its  cultivators  even  in  these  times.  "When  viewing  these  lands  I  was  accom- 
panied by  the  E/Cv,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Sutton  Grange,  Wansford,  himself  a  large 
farmer,  an  owner  of  property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  a  victim  to  many 
of  the  drawbacks  which  the  open-field  system  brings  in  its  train.  Further  particulars 
I  obtained  from  Mr.  FitzJohn  of  Castor,  Mr.  Sfcukes  of  Warmington,  Mr.  Carter  of 
Ailsworth,  and  Mr.  Percival. 

The  4,865  acres  arable  and  pasture  are  divided  into  about  5,000  different  plots,  but 
are  all  in  the  occupation  of  14  farmers.  There  is  a  map  of  the  **  fields,"  but  no  guide 
to  it.  The  farmers  trust  entirely  to  memory,  instinct,  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  labourers  reared  on  the  spot.  The  labourers  recognise  the  plots  by  the  variety  of 
crop  growing,  the  character  and  style  of  the  cultivation,  occasionally  the  distance  from 
some  untilled  spot  or  landmark.  It  has  happened  before  now  that  on  the  death  of 
some  well-informed  labourer,  certain  plots  were  completely  lost,  at  any  rate  they  could 
not  be  identified  by  the  rightful  owner  and  no  doubt  accidentally  went  to  swell  up  the 
acreage  of  a  neighbour.  The  plots,  strips,  or  lands  correspond  exactly  with  the 
"  selions  "  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in  appearance,  but  there  is  this  immense  differ- 
ence. In  "  the  Isle,"  the  farmers  hold  small  acreages  in  little  pieces,  but  at  Castor  we 
have  It  farms  occupying  an  average  of  347  acres  apiece,  each  farm  broken  up  into  an 
average  of  350  particles. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBIOULTUBE : 


A. 

R. 

p. 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

34 

1 

0 

18 

0 

1 

8 

Mr,  KtzJolmi^dTriittstaiiWV^^t^  t%  Wjii^iied  into  191  pieqes 

scattered  over  an  area  of  four  miles  by  three.     Mr.'  PitzJolitfs  farm  catalogue  begins 
xhus: — 

"  1,  Headland  in  Splash  .  .  ,  - 

^         "  2.  Two  lands  up  Hill        .... 

"  3.  Three  lands  on  Mill  Road        .... 

"  4.  One  land  up  Hill  -  -  -  - 

and  so  on  and  on. 

The  conaimon  land  is  not  separate  or  apart  from  the  rest,  but ''  mixed  up  here  and 
there  all  over  the  place." 

Inhere  are  4  curable  fields :  (a)  for  com  after  clover ;  (ft)  for  turnips,  potatoes,  or 
fallow  ;  (c)  for  com  after  roots  or  fallow ;  (d)  for  clover  after  com. 

After  the  harvest  the  whole  of  the  com  stubbles  and  young  seeds  are  "  open,''  and 
the  stock  roams  at  large.  Every  occupier  of  a  cottage  having  a  common  right 
attached  has  the  power  to  put  two  cows,  one  calf,  and  10  sheep  on  the  '*  open  ^  land 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  free  of  charge.  A  common  right  may  be 
hired  for  one  year,  price  10«. 

In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  system,  the  14  &rmers  are  forced  tp  farm 
on  the  »ame  rotation;  should  any  of  them  sow  a  catch  crop  in  autumn  oh  the 
stubbles,  the  stock  of  the  coramoners  have  full  liberty  of  access  unless  the  plot  is 
specially  fenced  off  for  the  time  being.  During  the  "  open  '*  tinie  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  **  trespass  "  on  the  com  or  seed  fields. 

A  badly-farmed  plot  damages  those  near  to  it  by  seeding  it  with  weeds,  and  one 
careless  or  failing  farmer  may,  by  his  misdeeds,  defeat  the  plans  and  destroy  the  pros- 
pects of  the  rest  of  the  fraternity. 

"Disputes,'*  it  was  stated,  "are  always  taking" place  owing  to  the  want  of  fences, 
"  and  as  things  are,  there  i^  no  pqssjibility  of  coming  to  any  patisfactory  conclusion.*' 
The  crops  growing  on  tkis  useful  soil  were  miserable,  and  yet  Mr.  PitzJohn  assured 
me  they  were  the  best  he  had  seen  for  years.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  "  the 
**  wretched  appearance  of  land  and  crops  was  due  to  the  open-field  system,  and  the 
*'  utt^r  impossibility  of  farming  satisfactorily  or  profitably  under  such  conditions." 
To  anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  practical  undertakings,  the  truth  of  this 
judgment  must  be  apparent. 

A  scheme  for  enclosing  these  lands  has  already  been  submitted,  for  their  eonsidera- 
tioii  and  approval,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  I  was  informed  that  a  favourable 
reply  has  been  received.  The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  out  redistribution,  in 
conjunction  with  enclosure,  will  arise  from  the  fact  of  some  ,'plots  being  foul  while 
others  are  clean;  some  in  bad  condition,  others  in  good  heart.  The  land  belongs  to 
three  or  four  different  owners,  and  the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  the  opinion  of  the  six 
gentlemen  who  discussed  the  matter  with  me,  would  be,  that  each  proprietor  should 
have  his  acreage  put  together  en  bloc,  and  then  re-arrange  matters  with  the  tenants, 
assisted,  if  need  be,  by  an  arbiter.  These  open  fields,  and  this  promiscuous  manner  of 
{arming,  are  remnants  of  olden  times,  which  should  be  promptly  obliterated,  for  they 
can  only  be  regarded  as  scenes  of  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  hands  of  a  naturally 
tidy,  methodical,  and  orderly  race  of  people. 


Deceptive 
appearance 
of  the  dis- 
trict daring 
last  gurnmer. 


XVIII. — 0£N£KAL   EeMABKS  AND   CONCLUSION. 

246.  To  the  mind  of  the  cursory  traveller  who  8ees,but  does  not  always  perceive,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  deceptive  or  misleading  than  the  outward  appearance  of  a  large 
proportion  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  counties  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  following  upon  a  year  of  great  drought,  and  favoured  by  suitable  weather, 
the  crops  bore  a  luxurious  appearance,  the  pastures  were  thickly  clad  with  richest 
verdure,  and  as  a  rule  the  fallows  were  remarkably  clean  and  in  beautiful  tilth. 

The  better  class  soils  revelled  in  the  legacy  of  unexhausted  fertility,  handed  down 
from  1893,  and  stimulated  by  the  successful  efforts  of  1894.  Northamptonshire,  five 
weeks  before  harvest,  had  cried  out  "  enough."  Northamptonshire,  a  week  before 
harvest,  groaned  "  too  much."  The  abundance  of  good  things  had  degenerated  into  a 
surfeit,  and  driving  about  from  place  to  place,  the  eye  rested  on  all  sides  upon  lodged 
corn  and  twisted  straw. 

To  have  judged  of  the  vitality  of  agfriculture,  its  past  sufferings,  or  its  present 
prosperity,  from  sights  such  as  these,  or  to  have  attached  anything  nu>re  than  passing 
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importance  to  them  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  ttpon'  tbe  conseqnenceR  of  agri- 
cultural depression,  would  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  grossly  unfair  to  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  in  these  parts,  and  in  the  second  place,  entirely  misieadiilg;  to 
the  Commissioners  for  whose  information  the  report  is  compiled. 

247.  The  fair  prospect  of  1894  up  to  the  break  of  the  weather  was  bought  with  a  price,  i894  a  year 
and  now  that  an  unusually  expensive  harvest  is  past  and  over,  and  the  true  tests  of  of  bitter  dis- 
an  agricultural  year — the  threshing  machine  and  com  market — Lave  pronounced  ftppoMitoient. 
their  verdict,  many,  I  fear,  and  sore  must  have  been  the  disappointments,  for  the 

yield  is  normal,  the  quality  inferior,  and  the  price  execrable  beyond  all  former 
experience. 

248.  The  truth,  as  told  and  proved  to  me  in  the  plainest  manner  possible  by  farmers  The  minoas 
and  landowners,  is  that  agricultural  depression,  as  first  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Druoe,  and  energy  of 
now  the  subject  of  my  report,  has  performed  feats  and  displayed  powers  of  ruinous  ^Sral*d"^*- 
and  ruining  energy  most  difficult  to  describe  and  even  more  difficult  to  comprehend.       ^^^^^    eprea- 

Even  in  the  very  best  districts  there  have  been  failures  and  everywhere  great  loss  of 
capital  has  been  sustained.  I^he  heavier  the  soil  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
arable  to  pasture,  the  more  serious  has  been  the  depression. 

249.  Four  classes  of  farmers  have  weathered  the  storm  in  so  far  that  an  outward  TJie  classes 
appearance   of  prosperity  is  kept  up: — 1.   Those  with  private   means.      2.   Those  ^^ehhave 
engaged  in  other  business,  or  who  combine  with  farming,  dealing,  or  agencies.     3.  Those  J^^' 
who  occupy  land  near  towns  and  take  advantage  of  their  position  by  selling  milk, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  hay  and  straw.     4.  Those  who  have  not  put  their  eggs  too  much 

in  the  wrong  basket— corn.growing. 

Grass  farmers.  Fen  farmers,  market  gardening  and  dairy  farmers  have  done  best  of 
all.  Probably  a  few  of  these  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  little  money,  but  the  most 
that  could  with  assurance  be  said  is,  they  have  not  lost,  taking  the  period  of  15  years 
as  a  whole. 

250.  With  these  few  exceptions  (and  1  am  almost  acting  upon  my  own  responsibility  General 

in  treating  them  as  such),  everybody  engaged  in  agriculture  has  lost  money.     The  loss  consequences 

has  been  felt  by  men  with  private  means  in  many  cases,  most  of  all,  for  they  have  kept  ^  ^^®  -^^ 

up  their  labour  bills  and  striven  by  good  and  liberal  management  to  cultivate  the  soil  to 

purpose — it  has  proved  a  throw  away  of  good  money.     Here  is  an  excellent  example. 

A  gentleman  supplied  me  with  statements  of  his  profit  and  loss  for  the  last  six  years, 

but  as  no  details  were  given,  I  did  not  place  them  in  Appendix  C.   The  farm  measures 

326^  acres;  131^  grass.      The  soil  is  medium  in  staple,  in   prime  condition,  and 

perfectly  clean.     I  personally  examined  every  field.     In  1888-89  there  was  a  profit  of 

23/.  18«.  Id.     Since  then,  there  have  been  five  years  of  iminterrupted  loss,  amounting 

in  the  aggregate  to  419/.  Ida.  7d.     Given  a  fair  price  for  agricultural  produce  and  this 

farm  will  yet  pay  for  cultivation.     On  the  other  hand,  let  prices  remain  as  at  present, 

and  either  the  bulk  of  the  labourers  must  go.  or  the  landlord  must  forego  60  per  cent. 

of  his  rent. 

The  change  from  tillage  to  pasture  is  making  remarkable  progress.  On  all  sides  it 
is  agreed  that  the  plough  must  be  thrown  aside  and  expenditure  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure.  The  pity  is  that  the  change  was  not  made  years  ago.  Ever 
sincfe  wheat  fell  below  a  certain  figure,  corn-growing  farming  has  been  conferring 
benefit  upon  only  one  of  the  three  interested  classes — e.g.,  the  labourer.  Except 
in  certain  districts  where  he  is  little  required  now,  and  generally  speaking  from 
scarcity  of  regular  employment,  he  has  not  suffered  at  all ;  but  now  the  time 
is  fast  drawing  nigh  when  the  announcement  that  he  is  no  longer  required  must 
be  expected.  Wheat  at  6d.  to  8d.  per  stone,  and  employment  at  a  Uving  wage  on  the 
old  system  of  farming,  cannot  be  reconciled  and  cannot  go  on. 

251.  The  sole  causes  of  depression  in  the  arable  portions  of  this  district  are  low  prices  The  sole 
of  corn,  caused  by  importations  from  abroad^  and  nnremunerative  prices  for  beef  and  causes  of 
muttony  again  caused  by  foreign  importation.    Proceeding  from  inability  to  compete  with  depression, 
the  foreigner  invited  and  encouraged  by  Eree  Trade  and  protected  by  preferential  railway 

rates  in  our  own  country,  and  aggravated  by  a  mysterious  antipathy  to  give  up  the  old 
mode  of  farming  and  take  up  one  wherein  there  is  less  likelihood  of  losing  and  more 
probal)ility  of  winning,  calamitous  loss  of  capital  has  ensued,  and  this  must  be 
regarded  as  having  accelerated  in  a  marked  degree  the  downfall  of  farmers.  Bad 
seasons  there  have  been,  but  foreign  competition,  over-production.  Free  Trade  and  low 
prices  the  outcome  of  the  three,  have  benumbed  those  recuperative  powers  which  of  ten- 
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times  in  past  history  rescued  the  British  farmer  from  the  results  of  calamitous  years 
and  restored  him  to  a  condition  of  prosperity. 

Grazing  farmers  have  been  struggling  against  three  things :  the  consequences  of 
1879,  which  rotted  their  sheep  and  deteriorated  their  pasture ;  a  scarcity  of  stores 
and  a  superfluity  of  fats  ;  dear  purchases  and  cheap  sales. 

Distress  may  252.  Some  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  former  pages  of  this  report  strike  me 
be  nlleviaied  ^  worthy  of  very  careful  consideration.  None  of  them  can  cure,  but  all  of  them  will 
done'^^n^'^ .  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  depression.  Moreover,  generally  speaking,  they  point 
many  ways  either  to  alterations  of  laws  which  landowners  and  farmers  think  should  in  justice  to 
already  ex-  agriculture  have  been  made  long  ago,  or  to  burdens  upon  land  which  never  should 
plained.         }xB,Ye  been  imposed. 

But  were  every  one  of  these  recommendations  acted  upon  and  accomplished  to- 
morrow, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  tliat  British  agriculture  on  the  old  system  and 
in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  would  thereby  be  rendered  profitable,  with  the 
value  of  produce  at  present  prices.  If  I  dare  offer  an  opinion  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard  I  would  say  that  unless  some  way  of  raising  prices  can  be  discovered,  the  tenant 
farmer  of  our  corn-growing  counties,  can  only  be  preserved  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlord,  the  labourer,  and  the  nation  at  large.  The  landloi-d  must  submit  to  still 
lower  rents,  many  of  the  labourers  must  re(;oncile  themselves  either  to  live  without 
employment  or  go  elsewhere,  and  the  burdens  now  resting  on  land  must  be  transferred 
to  a  certain  extent  to  other  shoulders.  The  glorious  old  system  whereby  labour  was 
lavished  on  land  in  order  to  feed  a  hungry  nation  has  evidently  broken  down,  not 
through  any  fault  of  its  own  or  of  those  who  carried  it  out,  but  simply  from  the 
naturar development  of  other  lands  and  the  peculiar  facilities  of  transit  and  freedom  of 
trade  extended  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  world  at  large. 

Under  a  quiet,  natural,  self -supplying,  self-supporting,  and  economical  system  of 
husbandry,  breeding  what  we  feed  and  feeding  what  we  breed,  our  land  may  still  \)e 
made  to  pay  a  fair  rent,  give  a  certain  amount  of  employment,  and  leave  a  reasonable 
profit  to  tliose  who  have  capital  in  abundance,  with  brains  and  energy  to  use  it  aright. 

ConoJiision.  253.  The  Commissioners  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Ihis 
lengthy  report,  to  return  to  the  many  kind  friends  I  made  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
and  Northampton,  my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  generous  manner  in 
which  they  received  and  assisted  me  during  my  sojourn  among  them.  Nor  can  I 
forget  the  services  of  the  Press,  and  the  great  encouragement  that  I  received  from 
them  all  through  my  labours.  My  special  thanks  I  hereby  tender  to  the  committees 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Society  and  Mr.  SwaflBeld,  its  secretary,  the  Hunting- 
donshire Agricultural  Society  and  l^lr.  Dilley,  the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural 
Society  and  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  with  Mr.  Lovell  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Woods,  their 
secretaries,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  selected  my  witnesses  and  co-operated 
with  me  all  along  the  line. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  HUNTER  PRINGLE, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX  A.  I. 


Tablb  showing  Acbeagb  Oocufxeb  by  Yabiotjs  Crops  and  Quantitt  of  Lite  Stock  nnder  different  Heads  in 
the  Counties  of  Bedpo&d,  Huntingdon,  and  I^obthaicpton  in  1880  and  1893.  Figures  taken  from  Mr. 
Pruce'B  Report,  1880,  and  Agricultural  Returns,  1893.     (See  paras.  125,  130.) 


Bbdvobd. 

HuvTnreDov. 

NOBTHAMPTON. 

TOTAU  VOB  THBBB  OOVVTIBS. 

1880. 

1898. 

INOBEABB 
OB 

Dbobbasb. 

1880. 

1883. 

Ikcbbabb 

OB 

Dbcbeasb. 

1880. 

1893. 

IVCBVAflB 
OB 

Dbobbasb. 

1880. 

1893. 

IirCBBASE 
OB 

Deobbasb. 

IffCBBABB 
OB 

Dbcsbasb. 

Cbop. 
Wheat      -      - 

Acres. 
47,611 

Acres. 
35368 

Acres. 
- 11,768 

1  Acres. 
48,703 

Acres. 
30,406 

Acres. 
-13308 

Acres. 
68.425 

Acres. 
44,459 

Acres. 
-24366 

Acres. 
160.739 

Acres. 
110312 

Acres. 
-49327 

Percent. 
-  81-0 

Barley 

88,819 

24,271 

-   8,048 

26347 

21388 

-   4,409 

67342 

48352 

-  8390 

U6,108 

94,761 

-21347 

-  18-3 

Otts  .      -       . 

10.786 

19,607 

+  8,771 

'  10,719 

18328 

+    2304 

21362 

25369 

+  4.407 

48,017 

68399 

+  16382 

+  87*1 

Bye       • 

802 

886 

-       17 

I       122 

348 

+      221 

234 

195 

-        39 

668 

823 

+      165 

+  26*0 

Beam 

18^12 

9.676 

-   8.786 

9316 

6310 

-   3306 

14,774 

8386 

-   6,088 

87,402 

24,278 

-18.180 

-  Sfl'O 

Peas       . 

6,698 

4.733 

-      866 

5399 

8399 

-   2,100 

6.022 

6340 

-      882 

17319 

14372 

-   3,247 

-  18'5 

Total  under  ^-' 
Oom  crops 

109378 

94JS0 

-15.648 

98306 

76308 

-19.998 

169.759 

133301 

-36,868 

876,443 

308339 

-71304 

-  19'0 

81,810 

82A61 

+      341 

20323 

19,719 

-      604 

38390 

37331 

-      469 

90028 

89301 

-      622 

-     -eo 

Cloyer  or  rota- 
tion grasseik 

20,696 
81,090 

20,280 
97,248 

-      466 
+  16A52 

17311 
00,412 

19,808 
81.762 

+    2,497 
+  21360 

85344 
290,530 

34378 
338362 

-      686 
+  48,422 

73361 
482338 

74716 
617356 

+   1366 
+  86384 

+    1*8 
+  19-8 

Bare     fallow 
or  nnoronsed 
arable. 

16,901 

18,080 

-3321 

16,767 

13366 

-   2,392 

25393 

13362 

-12,081 

68,061 

89307 

-18344 

-  91-4 

Stock. 

Agric.  hones   • 

12,082 

12338 

+      266 

10369 

12372 

+   U03 

81,998 

82384 

+      886 

46349 

47,244 

+   2.196 

+     4*8 

Cattle       -      - 

81.562 

36,462 

•f   8,900 

28313 

88399 

+  4386 

118386 

128379 

+  9344 

172,900 

191,480 

+  18330 

+  10-7 

Sheep     . 

168.064 

119376 

-8a;609 

156,050 

111330 

-48,829 

417,418 

441317 

-16396 

764366 

672,722 

-91,833 

-  12*0 

Pigs 

28,686 

23,699 

-   4327    ' 

17,476 

17363 

+      478 

29.605 

24396 

-   6399 

75306 

65.948 

-  9,648 

-  12-7 

Total  acreage  under  all  kinds  of  crop,  bare  ftJIow,  and  grass : — 

1880. 


Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Northampton 


Acres. 

-  260,876 

-  209,662 

-  569.117 

1,029,154 


1893. 

Acres. 
257,208 
210,865 
568,839 

1,026,907 


APPENDIX  A.  II. 


Clauses  with  Repbiience  to  Cbopping,  Culthtation,  and  Sales.    (See  paras.  48  and  52.) 


Sobjeotto 
a  proviso, 
whereby  the 
agent  may 

Sve  newer 
sell,  in 
writing. 


No-1. 

To  use,  treat,  crop,  cultivate  and  manage  the  arable 
land  in  a  neat,  proper,  careful,  and  husbandlike  manner 
in  every  respect,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improYement,  and  not  permit  any  voluntary  or 
permissive  waste,  spoil,  or  destruction,  and  not  at  any 
time  to  take  more  than  two  successive  white  strawed 
crops,  and  in  the  last  year  of  tenancy  to  leave  not  less 
than  one-fifth  part  of  the  arable  land  in  fallow  or  green 
crops,  and  also  in  the  last  year  to  leave  at  least  one- 
ftftn  of  the  arable  land  in  proper  course,  rotation,  and 
condition,  to  be  sown  with  wheat  by  the  landlords. 

Not  to  move  or  suffer  to  be  removed  off  the  premises 
hereby  demised  any  fodder,  hay,  straw,  chaff,  colder, 
roots,  or  other  green  crops,  lint  to  convert  the  same 
into  manure  in  each  year,  and  at  the  determination  of 
the  tenancy  to  leave  the  manure  on  the  premises  with- 
oot  any  compensation  for  the  same  (except  for  the  labour 
thereon),  unless  it  shall  appear  by  the  Tenant's  Inveatory 
or  origmal  Agreement  that  he  paid  for  the  manure  on 
his  entry,  in  ^hich  case  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  landlords  the  value  of  the  manure  left  on  the 


premises  arising  from  the  crops  of  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  tenancy  calculated  upon  the  principle  on 
which  the  manure  was  valued  to  him  on  his  entry,  and 
during  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  to  leave  such 
fodder,  hay,  straw,  chaff,  colder,  roots,  and  other  streen 
crops  as  are  unconsumed  at  tne  expiration  of  the 
tenancy  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  to  be  taken 
by  valuation  at  a  consuming  price  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  tenant  shall  pay  the  landlords,  or  their  agent, 
an  additional  rent  of  5L  (payable  and  recoverable  the 
same  as  the  above  additional  rent  of  301.)  for  every  load 
of  manure,  fodder,  hay  or  straw  removed  or  sold  off  the 
premises,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  is  to  thrash  the 
produce  of  the  last  year's  crop  at  reasonable  and  con- 
venient times  so  that  the  stock  of  the  landlords  may  be 
properly  supplied  with  litter  and  fodder. 

No.  2. 

To  take  by  valuation  the  tenant's  fixtures  upon  the   p^y  for 
premises  if  required  by  the  landlord  to  do  so,  and  pay   fixWes. 
in  like  manner  for  all  hay,  straw,  and  tillages,  belonging  ^JS",!^ 
to  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  for  his  unexhausted  interest  exh»ust«l 

interest. 
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ottifitknL 


Onssluid. 


Stack  b«y 

IDdOOTU 

Fold. 

Dungud 

rooti. 


H«T,oloTer, 
uditnw» 
oftbelMt 
yew. 

Artificial 
manure. 


CoHiTaftkm 
onqmttiiig. 


In  cake,  com,  or  mauarc  used  by  him  upon  the  farm, 
to  which  he  may  be  entitled. 

To  cultivate  the  land  in  a  good  and  husbandrylike 
manner,  and  not  to  grow  more  than  two  white  straw 
orops^  in  succession,  and  to  have  one-fifth  of  the  arable 
land  in  fttllow  in  each  year. 

Not  to  mow  any  of  the  grass  land  more  than  once  in 
each  year  and  not  more  tlum  half  the  grass  land  in  any 
one  year. 

To  stack  ail  the  hay  and  com  upon  the  farm. 

Not  to  fold  oft  the  land. 

To  spend  all  the  dung  and  roots  upon  the  farm, 
except  not  more  than  five  acres  for  every  hundred  acres 
of  arable  land,  which  proportion  he  may  plant  with 
notatoes,  onions,  or  carrots,  and  sell  the  produce,  upK>n 
oringing  back  and  using  upon  the  said  farm  one-third 
the  value  thereof  in  dung  or  good  artificial  manure. 

To  consume  upon  the  farm  all  the  hav,  clover,  and 
straw  grown  thereon,  except  that  he  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  sell  such  portions  thereof  as  he  may  think  fit  (exoept 
the  crop  of  the  last  year  which  he  shall  leave  upon  the 
premises,)  on  condition  that  he  shall  purchase  and  use 
upon  the  farm  after  such  produce  has  been  sold  and 
delivered  an  equal  money  value  of  dung  or  artificial 
manure,  or  cake  or  com  to  be  consumed  by  cattle  or 
sheep,  and  that  he  will  keep  a  book  showing  these 
transactions,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  landlord 
or  his  agent  every  Ladv  Da^  and  Michaelmas  Dav  in 
each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  desirecL 

To  leave  on  quitting  the  farm  not  less  than  one-fifth 
part  of  the  arable  land  for  fallow,  ploughing  the  same 
not  later  than  January  31  st  in  the  last  year  unless 
especially  desired  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent  in 
writing  not  to  do  so,  and  at  the  proper  season  to  dung, 
cultivate,  till,  and  sow  the  same  with  turnips,  mangcl- 
wnrtzel,  or  kohl-rabi,  where  the  land  is  suitable,  and 
where  not  suitable  to  till  and  clean  the  land  as  a  naked 
fallow,  or  sow  tares  to  be  eaten  ofi*  green,  also  to  sow  the 
arable  land  in  the  early  spring  with  clover,  trefoil,  or 
other  grass  seeds  on  such  an  acreage  not  exceeding  one- 
fifth  and  of  such  descriptions  as  the  landlord  or  incom- 
ing tenant  may  desire,  not  to  feed  such  seeds  after 
harvest  but  protect  them,  he  being  paid  for  his  outlay 
upon  the  same  by  valuation  by  the  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant. 

To  leave  in  the  last  year  one-tenth  part  of  the  arable 
land  in  clean  clover  ley  and  one-tenth  part  pea  or  bean 
stubble. 

To  give  up  on  September  1st,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
tenancy,  the  whole  of  the  land  on  which  corn  has  been 
grown,  as  well  as  the  clover  leys  on  being  paid  the 
sum  of  one  shilling  per  acre  for  the  same. 

To  give  up  on  September  Ist,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
tenancy,  all  the  dung  then  upon  the  farm  free  of  charge, 
except  as  provided  in  clause  30. 

No.  3. 

That' the  tenant  shall  manage  and  cultivate  the  lands 
and  grounds  hereby  agreed  to  be  let,  in  a  good  and 
husbandlike  manner ;  and  not  grow  white  com  crops 
more  than  twice  in  succession  on  the  same  land. 

That  the  tenant  shall  not  sell,  remove,  or  dispose  of 
any  mangold  wurtzel,  turnips,  or  other  green  crop,  hay, 
MJBu're,  &c  clover,  straw,  dung,  compost,  or  other  manure,  except 
by  written  permission  from  the  landlord  or  his  agent, 
from  off*  the  said  premises,  which  shall  be  grown  or 
made  thereon  ;  but  shall  annually  consume  with  cattle, 
and  convert  into  good  manure  all  such  produce,  and 
spread  and  bestow  the  same  in  a  husbandlike  manner; 


Clorerl^ 
onqaittiBg. 

Give  np 
Itod, 


and  on  quitting,  leave  thereon  all  tho  manure  and  un- 
consumed  straw  of  the  last  year's  produce  on  some 
convenient  part  of  the  said  premises,  for  the  nse  of  the 
landlord  or  his  incoming  tenant,  without  payment  or 
compensation  of  the  same  (except  laboar  on  filling, 
carting,  or  spreading  of  the  manure). 

No.  4. 

Farm,  cultivate,  manure,  and  manage  in  each  year  OultiTatioiu 
of  the  tenancy  the  whole  of  the  land  in  a  good  and 
husbandlike  manner  accordine  to  the  most  improved 
system  of  husbandry  followed  in  the  district,  to  keep 
the  whole  in  good  heart  and  condition,  clean  and  free 
from  weeds,  and  so  leave  the  same  and  on  no  acoonnt 
to  sow  any  of  the  land  with  any  prejudicial  crop  or 
pernicious  seeds.  Not  more  than  half  the  clover  grown 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  seed  in  any  one  year  and  none 
in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 

Keep  a  sufficient  fiock  of  sheep  and  fold  the  same  on 
the  said  premises  where  most  needed. 

Not  break  up  any  meadow  or  pasture  land  or  pare  or 
bum  the  turf  or  soil  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  first  obtained,  nor  mow  more  than  one-balf 
of  that  usually  mown  in  any  one  year  nor  such  part 
oftener  than  once  in  such  year  or  at  any  other  than  tho 
usual  time  of  mowing  and  before  any  part  shall  be  so 
mown  two  years  in  succession  shall  dung  or  manure 
the  same  in  a  husbandlike  manner. 

Spend  and  consume  by  cattle  or  otherwise  on  the 
holding  all  the  green  crops,  hay,  straw,  and  stover  which 
shall  arise  therefrom,  and  not  remove  any  com  in  the 
straw,  and  use  and  bestow  on  the  holding  all  the  mack, 
dung,  manure,  and  compost  produced  thereon  except  as 
follows : — 

The  tenant  to  have  liberty  to  sell  off  any  portion,  not  Sdeof  haj 
exceeding  one  moiety  of  the  clover,  hay,  and  wheat  'n*"*'*^' 
straw  grown  in  any  year  (except  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy)  on  bringing  back  within  three  calendar  months 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  spreading  and  spending  on 
such  part  of  the  holding  as  shall  most  require  the  same, 
good  rotten  dung  or  suano,  bones,  or  lime  of  the  value 
of  30«.  for  every  load  of  hay  so  sold  as  aforesaid,  and 
of  the  value  of  16«.  for  every  load  of  straw  so  sold  as 
aforesaid,  or  at  the  tenant's  option  the  amount  received 
by  such  sales  may  be  expended  in  the  porchase  of 
linseed  or  decorticated  cotton  cake  of  gooa  quality  to 
be  consumed  by  stock  upon  the  farm.  The  tenant  to 
keep,  and  if  required  produce,  tme'aooounte  and  vouchere 
with  particulars  of  tne  lands  and  crops  to  which  such 
manures  applied. 

Leave  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  a  proper  i^d  Outgoing 
usual  quantity  of  the  arable  land  in  fallow  properly  topping, 
cultivated,  and  such  portion  as  is  suitable  manurea  and 
sown  with  roots.  And  also  in  the  same  year  leave  a 
proper  quantity  of  land  an  clover  or  other  artificial 
grass  sown  with  the  spring  corn  of  the  last  year,  and 
not  depastured  or  fed  after  harvest,  and  also  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  land  in  due  course  for  a  wheat  crop. 
Sucn  proportions  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  best 
system  of  husbandry  followed  in  the  district.  Should 
the  tenant  not  so  cultivate  the  farm  during  the  last 
year  of  the  tenancy  in  a  husbandlike  manner,  the 
landlord  reserves  to  himself  tho  right  to  enter  and 
sow  the  young  seeds  with  the  spring  com,  also  to  make 
the  fallows  and  to  cultivate  any  land  from  which  a 
crop  has  been  taken  with  a  view  to  prepare  it  for  the 
incoming  tenant,  but  this  reservation  is  not  intended 
to  relieve  the  tenant  from  his  obligation  to  manage  the 
holding  properly. 


APPENDIX  A.  IIL 


Compensation  for  Tmprovembnts  and  TJNBXHArsTBn  MAHtJBES,  provided  by  Aobbemehts  in  use  in  certain 
parts  of  Bediokd,  HuNTiNODOif,  and  Northampton.    {See  para.  49.) 


No.  1. 

To  be  satisfied  to  receive  on  quitting  for  tenant  right 
according  to  the  scale  hereto  annexed,  and  for  labour 
on  dead  follows  on  land  which  is  not  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  root  crops,  provided  the  land  has  been  pro- 
perly and  sufficiently  ploughed,  cultivated  and  tilled. 


No  rent,  rates,  or  taxes  to  be  allowed  unless  the  same 
were  paid  for  by  the  tenant  on  entering  i*ue  farm,  and 
appear  in  the  inventory  or  original  agreement  on 
entry. 

To  allow  the  landlords  to  enter  during  the  proper 
season  upon  the  last  whito  straw  crop  of  the  outgoing 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   AGUICULTURE ; 


teiiant»  and  sow  the  same  with  grasH  seeds  without  anj      harrowing  or  drilling  the  seeds,  and  he  is  not  to  stock 
compensation  for  the  same,  but  the  outgoing  tenant      the  seeds  after  harvest . 
bha)i  be  ptfid  as  an  act  of  cultivation  for  the  labour  of 


Scale  of  Ogmpbnsation  referred  to  in  Clausb  9. 


After  one 
Root  Crop. 


After  one 

Root  and 

one  Com 

Crop. 


After  one 
Com  Crop. 


After  two 
Corn  Crops. 


On  Permanent  Pasture. 


Grazed. 


Mown. 


Banex, 

Undisso.Ted  and  not      Two- thirds 
less  than  }  inch,      of  cost  price. 


Clai/f  Marling^ 
aud  ChfUking 


i 

I 


One-third  of 
cost  price. 


Half  of  cost  Nil. 

price.       j 


4th 


:  111 


After  Ist  year  f  "|  ♦* 
„    2nd    „    |l  1^ 

„  8rd    ..  ir.zc 


After  Ist  year  II  *§ 
„     2nd 
„     8rd 


rni 


•g. 


After  Ist  year  the  whole  of  cost  After  5th  year  ^  of  cost. 

2nd    ,»    I  of  cost.  „     6th     „    j        „ 

3rQ     ff     T        )y  tf       7tD      »»      :  J"       »t 

4th    „    f      „  „     8th    „    I      „ 


After  one  Root  Crop. 

Af^  one  Com  Crop. 

On  Permanent  Pasture. 

Grased. 

Mown. 

Purchased  Artifit^  or 
other  Manures, 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 

of  ammonia. 
Soperphotphate  of  lime 

NU. 

Nil. 

After  one  year  \ 

Nil. 

Rape  cake  and  bones  reduced 
below  1  inch. 

1 

i 

After  1st  year  } 
„    and  „ 
,.     8rd    „    } 

After  1st  year  ^. 
„     2nd    „    }. 

Soot- 

* 

k 

„     1st     „    4 
„     2nd    „   \ 

..     Ifct    „    \. 

Guano  containing   not   less 
than  IS  per  cent,  of  am- 

J 

i 

..     2nd    „    1 

n      lit     „     *. 

monia, 
purchasecu 

i 

» 

M     1st     „   f 
»     2nd    „    1 

»»     1st    „    i. 

Other  Artificial  Manures  f 
not  specified,            \ 

To  be  allowed  for  aocc 
of  the  above  scale. 

»rding  to  value  hy  analysis  (to  be  produced  to  the  valuers)  upon  the  basis 

1 

Feeding  Stuffs. 

or, 

linseed,    rape    and    cotton 
cake,  linseed  peas,  beans 
and  malt  combs  purchased. 

^  of  cost  price  in  last 
year. 

\  of  cost  price  in  last 
year  but  one. 

half  the  last  year's  consumption  not  exceeding 
the  average  consumption  of  the  two  previous 
years. 
or. 

Barley,  wheat,  oat,  maixe,  or 
other  feeding  stnffs    pur- 
chased. 

\  of  cost  price  in  last 
year. 

•,1^  of  cost  price  in  last 
year  but  one. 

VI  f 

a  quarter  of  the  last  year's  consumption  not 
exceeding  the  average  consumption  of  the 
two  previous  years. 

Drainage     -           -           - 

Landlord  to  find  tiles  and  tenant  to  be  paid  on  the  ten  years*  principle  for  labour  and  carriage. 

Psyment 
on  quittinf . 


FUBTHEB  AOBSEMENTS. 

Akf  ter  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlords  to  the  tenant  on  his  quitting  the 
farm,  and  any  amount  to  which  the  landlords  may  be 
entitled  froi"  the  tenant  from  any  breach  or  non- 
performance of  any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  herein- 
before mentioned,  and  of  every  other  matter  of  dispute 
respecting  the  clauses  herein  contained  or  the  subjects 
thereof,  or  the  terms  of  tenancy,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  or  arising  out  of  the  letting  of  the  said 
farm,  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  9  to  25  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  (Enghmd)  Act,  1883. 

No.  2. 

To  pay,  on  the  tenant  quitting,  the  amounts  awarded 
for  the  hay,  clover,  and  straw,  at  a  consuming  price  and 
for  the  tillages  and  seeds  sown  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
exhausted improvements  specified  below  (and  those 
only)  ac  well  ao  for  all  fixtures  which  were  taken  by 
valuation,  and  for  such  other  tenant's  fixtures  as  shall 
have  been  plaoed  by  the  sanction  of  the  landlord  or  his 
agent  in  writing. 


To  pay  the  tenant,  on  quitting,  for  dung,  or  good 
artificial  manure,  cake  or  purclmsed  com  used  upon 
the  farm  in  excess  of  that  brought  thereon  in  lieu  of 
hay,  straw,  or  roots  sold  off  the  farm  on  the  f  Hewing 
scale  : — For  dung  or  good  artificial  manure  where  no 
crop  has  been  taken,  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration 
not  exceeding  the  full  value  expended  ;  where  only  one 
crop  has  been  talien  since  its  application,  a  sum  to  be 
ascertained  in  like  manner,  not  exceeding  one-third  the 
value  thereof.  A  sum  not  exceeding  one-third  the 
value  of  oa^e  or  purchased  com  consumed  upon  the 
farm  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  where  no  crop  has  been 
taken  or  the  manure  made  therefrom  has  not  been  used ; 
and  an  amoant  not  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the  out- 
lay where  one  crop  has  been  taken;  but  in  no  case 
shall  compensation  be  paid  where  in  a  course  df  good 
husbandry  the  manure  made  by  such  cake  or  com 
should  have  been  previously  usea  upon  the  farm  and 
provided  that  the  quantity  of  cake,  com,  or  manure 
claimed  to  be  compensated  for  on  quitting  shall  not 
exceed  in  either  of  the  years  in  respect  of  which  com- 
pensation is  claimed  the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years  or  other  less  number  of  years  for  which  the 
tenancy  has    existed,  and   provided    also    that   after 


Unez- 

hanated 
manure. 


Provinoo 

aato 

quantity 

of  cake  and 

com  or 

manure 

used. 
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reoeiving  notice  to  quit  the  tenant  shall  ffiven  written 
notice  to  the  luidlord  or  his  agent  of  all  manoro  he 
purposes  to  use,  and  give  one  or  both  of  them, informa- 
tion of  the  cake  and  com  he  is  consuming. 

Dikpidft-  When  any  valuations  shall  be  made  of  the  hay,  straw, 

twM*  tillages,  and  unexhausted  improvements  at  the  end  of 

the  tenancy  the  person  or  persons  making  such  valua- 
tion shall  also  take  into  consideration  the  state,  con- 
dition, and  usage  of  the  farm  and  premises,  and 
determine  whether  the  tenant  has  carried  out  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  before  mentioned,  and  whether 
the  farm  is  then  in  a  clean  and  creditable  state,  and  if 
not  shall  determine  what  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid. 

No.  8. 

ADowtnees.  Scale  of  allowances  (excepting  cartage  in  all  cases) 
to  be  made  to  the  oatffoing  tenant  on  quitting  the  said 
premises  by  the  landTord  or  his  incoming  tenant,  (the 
bUls  being  produced) : — 

1st.  For  Draining. — ^When  the  landlord  has  given 
tiles  and  the  tenant  done  the  labour,  the  allowance 
shall  be  upon  a  five  years'  principle ;  or  upon  a  ten 
years'  prmciple,  when  the  tenant  has  found  both 
tiles  and  labour ;  prorided  the  same  has  been  done 
with  the  consent  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent,  an  account  in  writing  being 
rendered  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  at  every 
Michaelmas  Day,  of  all  the  draining  done  in  the 
preceding  year. 

2nd.  For  Lime. — On  a  five  years'  principle. 

drd.  For  Bones  properly  and  beneficially  used  in  the 
year  preceding  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  for  turnips, 
or  other  green  crop,  the  whole  of  the  cost  if  used 
dry,  and  three-fourtiiis  if  dissolved  in  acid. 

4th.  For  Qwmo,  or  other  well-known  and  approved 
artificial  manure,  properly  and  beneficially  used  in 
the  jear  preceding  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  for 
turmps,  or  other  green  crop,  consumed  on  the 
ground  where  grown,  by  sheep,  two-thirds  of  the 
cost,  but  when  the  crop  has  been  drawn  and  con- 
sumed in  the  yards  by  cattle,  one-half  of  the  cost 
price. 

5th.  Cake. — Half  the  cost  price  of  linseed  or  other 
well-known  ci^  consumed  upon  the  farm  during 
the  year  preceding  the  determination  of  this  agree* 
ment ;  provided  the  quantity  used  does  not  exceed 
the  average  of  the  last  three  years. 

6th.  Seeds, — The  cost  price  of  all  grass  and  clover 
seeds  sown  during  the  spring  previous  to  quitting, 
and  all  labour  upon  the  same  provided  the  same 
have  been  properly  sown  and  not  stocked  later 
than  the  29th  day  of  September,  and  that  by  sheep 
only,  and  not  tmfairly  stocked  previous  to  that 
date. 

7th.  Swimmer  Fallows. — To  be  allowed  for  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  quantity  not  to 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  arable  land. 


No.  4. 

Schedule  oe  Allowaijcss. 

Ontgoiiig  On  quitting,  the  tenant  to  be  entitled  to  the  following 

aUowaocet.     allowances : — One-half  of  the  cost  (exclusive  of  carriage) 

of  all  linseed,  rape,  or  cotton  cakes  consumed  by  cattle 


or  sheep  (but  no£  horses)  on  the  holding  during  the 
last  year  of  the  said  tenancy  from  which  no  crop  of 
com,  potatoes,  hay,  or  seed,  or  any  other  exhausting 
crop  has  been  taken,  the  total  outlay  not  to  exceed  the 
average  outlay  for  the  two  preceding  years,  but   no  j^^^^j^q 
allowance  to  be  made  in  respect  of  cake  or  of  artificial  mentioa 
manure  brought  on  in  lieu  of  hay  or  straw  sold  off,  nor  |f 'S'*?-"" 
in  respect  of  any  cake  the  benefit  of  which  th«i  tenant 
may  obtain  in  the  valuation  of  the  root  crop  the  pro- 
duce of  the  last  year. 

For  unconsumed  hay,  straw,  stover,  haulm,  ohaff*, 
cavings,  and  root  crops,  the  produce  of  the  last  year, 
the  spending  value.  Labour  to  fallow  land  (provided 
it  be  not  excessive  in  quantity  and  properly  done),  but 
not  for  rent  or  taxes  thereon.  Labour  to  manure  not 
applied  for  any  crop.  Young  seeds  (where  not  pro- 
vided by  the  laiidlord)  sown  in  due  course  in  last  year, 
but  not  having  been  stocked  or  fed. 

Li  the  event  of  the  tenant  having  within  seven  years 
of  the  termination  of  his  tenancy  made  any  outlay  in 
chalking,  marling,  or  claying  land  (with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  landlord  or  his  steward)  he  is  to  be 
entitled  to  compensation  based  upon  the  amount  of 
such  outlay  properly  made  and  vouched  less  a  deduc- 
tion of  one-seventh  part  thereof  for  each  year  while  the 
tenancy  continues  after  the  outlay  is  made. 

The  tenant  is  to  have  the  use  of  such  part  of  the  bams  yj^  of 
and  stackyards  as  may  be  necessary  for  thrashing  and  bams^Ae. 
dressing  the  last  year's  crop  of  com  until  the  25th 
March  after  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  one-half  of 
such  com  to  be  thrashed  before  the  25th  December  in 
order  to  afibrd  the  incoming  tenant  a  continuous  supply 
of  straw.  This  clause  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
farm  house,  which  is  to  be  given  up  with  the  remainder 
of  the  holding  on  the  29th  Septeniber. 

The  object  of  this  agreement  being  inter  dUii  to  give 
the  tenant  liberlnr  of  mana^ment  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  reasonable  protection  to  the  landlord,  it  is 
hereby  expressly  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  it  shall  be  left  to  the 
valuers  or  the  umpire  herein-after  mentioned  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  land,  fences,  buildings,  or  any  part 
of  the  holding  is  left  in  a  state  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant,  and  what 
sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  tenant  to  reasonably 
compensate  the  landlora  or  inoomiuff  tenant  therefor, 
such  compensation  to  be  calculated  solelv  upon  the 
basis  of  wnat  it  would  cost  to  put  the  holding  into  a 
proper  state  fit  for  the  occupation  of  a  succeeding 
tenant,  any  amount  so  determined  to  be  deducte^l  from 
the  outgoing  valuatibn  to  which  the  tenant  piay  be 
entitled,  but  should  it  exceed  the  sum  to  winch  the 
tenant  may  be  so  entitled,  the  balance  shall  be  recover- 
able by  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  (at  the  land- 
lord's option  only)  by  action  at  common  law  or 
otherwise. 

And  that  should  an^  dispnte  or  difiorence  arise  as  to  Arbitration, 
the  valuations  on  quitting,  and  for  compensation  or 
otherwise  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
herein  contained,  or  as  to  the  non-fulfilment  or  true 
construction  of  any  of  the  clauses  of  this  lease,  such 
dispute  or  difference  shall  be  settled  by  a  reference  to 
two  valuers  or  their  umpire  in  the  usual  way.  Should 
either  landlord  or  tenant,  after  seven  days'  written 
notice  from  the  other  fail  to  appoint  a  valuer,  the  single 
valuer  shall  proceed  to  make  the  valuation  and  his 
award  be  final  and  binding. 
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APPENDIX  A.  IV. 


X.  Pabuculabs  of  Bbmissions  of  Bskt  given  to  the  TvgjLm  of  a  Bxofokd  Fabic  of  260  aores.  }  arable, 

(Para.  28.) 


Yeir 

Bent  Day. 

Bemi8«ioou 

Tear* 

Bent  Day. 

Beini«9fOD-    ; 

,1 

Te.K, 

BetitDay. 

Bemisgi^n; 

Percent,  on 

Per  cent,  on 

1 

' 

Per  cent  6n 

hsOf-year. 

^ 

half-year. 

half-year. 

1879 

June            T 

None. 

1884 

June.         -"1 
December - 

Bent  perma- 

1889.,  , 

Juno     - 

25 

>» 

Deceirber    - 

20 

>9 

nently  reduced. 

»» 

December 

20 

1880 

Jane 

20 

1885 

June 

25 

1890 

June     -        - 

20i    - 

«> 

December    - 

None. 

» 

December    - 

None. 

»» 

Decemher     - 

SO 

1881 

June 

10 

1886 

Juno 

80 

1891' 

June     - 

15: 

If 

Decembe**    - 

None. 

»» 

December   - 

20 

M 

December     •- 

BOt 

1882 

June 

10 

1887 

June 

30           , 

1891) 

Jime     - 

20 

» 

None.  . 

n 

December   - 

20 

»     * 

30 

1883 

June 

10 

1888 

June 

30 

189)3 

June     - 

30 

»» 

December    - 

None. 

n 

December    * 

20 

»» 

Deceihber     - 

80 

■  I                    ! 

i  ^.  d. 

Assessment  in ! 

L882   - 

. 

-    381  3,0    0 

Be< 

inced  in  188^ 

)      - 

T 

'      '      ■.  I 

t    329  15    0 

Now  (1894)  stands 

Half-year's  rent  paid  December  1898 
,,  ,.    dae  June  1894 


£  t. 
178  "2 
178    2 


-    298  15    6 
d. 
9 
9 


356.5    6 


2.  AMOuim  Paid  foit  Batbs  by  Saiib  Fa^k.    (P»ta.  28.) 
1882-3  to  1893^. 


Year. 

Amount  paid. 

Year. 

Amount  paid. 

1882-3        .... 

1883-4       

1884-5        .                .                 -                - 

1885-6        

1886-7     

1887-8       

54     0  10 
57    3  10 
60     8     0 
47  18     8 
41     6     6 
47  13     8 

1898-9       .... 

1889^90       .      r              -              T       .     • 
1890-1       -                -                -                - 
1891-2               .              -              .            - 
1892-3       .... 
1803-4*          

£   s,   4. 

38  9     4 

39  15  10 
43  19     4 
85  14     4 
32  19     4 
16     9     8 

♦  For  half-year. 


3.  CoHPABisoN  of  B£KTs  and  Assessment  on  a  FIbh  where  no  PusMAiiXNT  Bbductioh  of  Bbht  has  been  made. 

Bedford  County. 

(Para.  28.) 

Year. 

Bbnt. 

BeMission. 

Bent  Paid. 

ASSESUCBNT 

BxoBtt  OF  Absbssmbnt 
OVER  Bbnt  Paid. 

'   £ 

Per  cent. 

£         8.     d. 

£ 

£    a,    d. 

1883 

1,256 

None  -            -            - 

1,256    0    0 

1,256 

— 

18S4     -         -          -         - 

1.256 

10  per  cent,  on  half-year 

1,193     4     U 

1,256 

62  16     0 

1885       - 

1,256 

12j  per  cent,  on  year  - 

1,099     0     0 

1,256 

157     0     0 

1886           -     ■      - 

1,256 

15         ,t            t* 

1,067  12     0 

1,256 

188     8     0 

1887       - 

1,266 

15         „ 

1,067  12     0 

1,258 

188     8     0 

1888 

1,256 

15         ,. 

1,067  12     0 

1,256 

188     8     0 

1889      - 

1,256 

15        „            „ 

1,067  12     0 

1,256 

188     8     0 

1890 

1^56 

15         „ 

1,067  12     0 

1,256 

188     8     0 

1891       - 

1,256 

15         „ 

1,067  12     0 

1,256 

188     8     0 

1892 

1,256 

15         „             ), 

1,067  12     0 

1,256 

188     8     0 

1893     .... 

1,256 

25         „ 

942     0     0 

1,256 

314     0     0 

1894      - 

1,256 

25         „ 

942     0     0 

1,256 

314     0     0 

15,072 

- 

12,905     8     0 

15,072 

2,166  12     0 

Excess  of  assessment  over  rent  actually  paid  for  11  years.  1884  to  1894  inclnsiTe  =  16*7  per  cent. 
Bates,  including  poor,  connty,  highway,  and  sanitary,  amounted  to  2502.  9«.-4^.  in  1898,  equal  to  5t.  5<2.  per 
acre  (922  acres)  or  lul  hut  4«.  in  the  £. 
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APPENDIX  A  V. 


EkOitAU,  at  SiuoK  in  Bediobd  Covntt.    {8e»  para.  20.) 
1875  to  1893.  ■■     ■     : 


■ 

Readings  for  critical  mbnths. 

Year.            •* 

.Total  for 
^     Tear. 

•                             '      t 

BmAKKS  BT  THB  KaKFBB»  OF 

, ,          ..... 

1    t 

' 

Gauob.            / 

Juno. 

July. 

Aogitet 

September. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

lb7d  - 

98*96" 

'       5*98    . 

1  • , 

1.           t. 

.    ,^r88' 

;      -^, 

'Accounts  for  the  aerious  oonae- 
quences. 

1880      - 

81  •24  , 

.—T- 

-       ^-TOv      , 

T- 

Much  damage  done  to  crops. 

1881  - 

27'IP 

— 

2-06 

4-94 



A  bad  harvest. 

1882      -            -        - 

22*95 

.        1 

2-18 

1-53 

.     1     JLL 

A  better  year. 

1888  -   .        - 

24-33 

_-^ 

2i41 

1-14 

— 

A  favourable  year. 

1884.    . 

18-5fr 



2*43 

1-70 

_ 

Do.         do. 

188i  . 

26-44 



0-08 

2-17 

..^ 

/ 

1986      -            -        - 

25-20 

«   ■               .  (  , 

^•2Sf 

1*40 

■■    i^     ' 

I  •  ' 

18*7  - 

'  18*4)5 

'>*73 

0-68 

1*18 

3^07 

Drought 

1888      .            .        - 

26*28 

— 

4-28 

2-79 

— 

1889  - 

28617 

— 

4;42 

1-99 

„. 

1890      -            -        - 

30-ob 

.    i— 

3r»7    • 

.      1-45    . 

w-  , 

'^t  ''('1     'I. 

ibwi . '       J 

^     /» 

2-40 

4*58 

1 ■ 

1, 

189tf                   -        - 

25-4^ 

—  , 

-       2'*  67 

3.- 67 

...^ 

( 

18*  - 

ji 

S8-^^ 

I 

4*36 

#•75. 

t 

1893.  January,  2 '20;  February 
3-42;    March,    0-25;    April, 

1 

J._ 

-    '— - 

-_ ., 



0*18;  May,  8-0. 

APPENDIX  A.  VI. 


Tabis  showing  QuAKnttss  atid  VjojA  of  Wesat  mxd  Biamr  grown  on  a  form  in  BBDFOEDSHxai,  1880  to  1898. 

(fifed  para.  166.)  / 


Tear. 

Acres. 

Qtikntlf^ 

grovtu,  top 

and  tail 

Quantity 
sold. 

Value  of  Crop 
sold. 

'  Value 
of  Crop 
consumed. 

Total  Value  of 
Crop  grown. 

Value 
of  Crop 
per  Acre. 

' 

•y 

WHKAT. 

,   qis.bush. 

qrs.  bush. 

£     s,    d. 

*.   »i   it- 

e   s.  d. 

A   s.   d. 

1880-          .    • 

61 

221     i 

210    2 

473  18     0 

28i    5    0 

496  18     0 

9   14  l(r 

1881 

47 

J221     3 

?01     3 

527  14     8 

.   45    0    0 

572  14     6 

12    3    8^ 

1882  - 

47 

197     1 

194     1 

406     7     6 

,600 

482     7     6 

9     4     0 

1883 

54 

175     6 

169     6 

338  17     0 

^  12    .0 

348     9     0 

7  18     4j 

r 

1884 .            .        .:  -• 

.     ^ 

239     0 

232     1 

382    4     0 

^939 

391     7     9 

7  16     6 

1885 

45 

257     1 

247     4 

884  13     6 

^4     8     9 

399     2     3 

8  17     4 

1886  - 

47 

203     3 

198     7 

337     7     9 

6  15     0 

844     2     9 

7     6     5 

1887 

44 

196     0 

190     4 

296  16     8 

8     5     0 

305     1     8 

6  18     8 

1888  - 

53 

239  ^  2 

288     6     > 

•  869  :  0    0 

9r    a.  9 

378     ?     0 

7     ?     8 

1889 

46 

185  •  4 

176     4 

984  18     6 

^2  12     0 

297     5     6 

'693 

1890  . 

52 

261     4 

254     5 

447  10  10 

10     6    a 

457  17     1 

8  16     5} 
8     1     Sl 

1891 

42 

242     2 

239     0 

413  13     6 

5  12     6 

419     6     0 

1892  - 

40 

155     3 

143     8 

200     7     0 

11  17     6 

201     4     6 

5     0     7 

1898 

56 

171     0 

168     0 

227  13  10 

3     0     0 

230  13  10 

4     2     4} 

BARLEY. 

1880  - 

42 

189     6 

167     0 

840    a    6 

34     2     6 

374  '  3     6 

8  18     2 

mi 

46 

240     7 

213     5 

356  16     0 

41     0    0 

897  16     0 

8  12  IIJ 

X882  - 

47 

200     0 

172     0    . 

313  17     1 

42     0     0 

355  17     1 

7  11     5 

1883 

39 

180     5 

150     0 

344  14     9 

32     8     9 

377     3     6 

9  13     5 

1884  - 

40 

236     6 

269     0 

386     1     6 

41     0     0 

427     1     6 

10  13     Ci 

1885  '        .            -            - 

40 

212     4 

189     4 

314     4     0 

32     1     0 

346     5     0 

8  13     ll 

1886  - 

45 

204     0 

187     0 

297  18     0 

21     5     0 

819     3     0 

7     1   10 

1887 

40 

173     4 

158     2 

236  17     d 

10     0     0 

255  17     3 

6     7  11 

1888  - 

46 

224     5 

207     5 

309  13     0 

21     5     0 

330  18     0 

7     3  10 

1889 

34 

135     0 

118     0 

242     8     0 

21     0     0 

263     8     0 

7     14     11; 

1890  - 

32 

176     0 

167     0 

274     8     8 

13  10     0 

287  18     8 

8  19  11 

1891 

37 

215     3 

205     0 

352     1     8 

15     0     0 

367     I     8 

9  18     5 

1892  - 

43 

239     7 

230     7 

338  19     4 

11     5     0 

350     4     4 

8     2  10^ 

1893 

31 

109     0 

102     0 

134   13     6 

8  15     0 

143     8     6 

4  12     6: 

O  4 
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HOYAt  COMMlb«i(>K  ON  AGHICUl.TUJiD  ; 


Fabm  in  Bediobdshibe — eomHnued, 
Table  of  Gompieison,  showing  Yield  and  Yalub  of  Obofs  over  three  periodg  of  years,  1880  to  1893. 


WmcAT. 

Barlbt. 

Feriod. 

Yield 
per  Acre. 

Value  of  Crop 
per  Acre. 

Price  realised 
per  Quarter. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Value  of  Crop 
per  Acre. 

Price  reaUsed 
per  Quarter. 

1880  to  1884 
1885  to  1888 
1889  to  1898 

qra.  boah. 
4     1 

£    *.    d, 
9    0    Of 
7  10  Hi 
6  10    7 

5.    d. 
42    6 
81  10 
81     7i 

qrs.  bush. 

4    7 
4     6 

4     7i 

£    «.    d, 

9    0    9 
7    6    5 
7  19     6 

*.    d. 
86  lOf 
80  10} 
82    3 

Tablb  showing  Yuld  and  Yalue  of  Oobn  Obops  orer  17  years,  divided  into  fonp  periods. 

heayy  clay  farm  in  fivNTiNenoNSHiBB. 


From  the  booki  of  a 


No.  of 
Tears. 

Rbd  Whbat. 

Bmrrs. 

Bablbt. 

Period. 

Average 

Yield 
per  Acre. 

Average 
Price  per 
Quarter. 

Value 
of  Crop 
per  Acre. 

Average 

Yield 
per  Acre. 

Average 
Price  per 
Quarter. 

Value 
of  Crop 
per  Acre. 

Avenu^e 

Yield 
per  Acre. 

Average 
Price  per 
Quarter. 

Value 

of  Crop 

per  Acre. 

877-81      - 
1 882-86       - 
1887-91       - 
1892-8 

5 
5 
5 
2 

qrs.  bosh. 
S    7 

«.    d. 
44    2 

27    2 

£   8.     d. 
6    4    2* 

4  16     4 
6  18     6t 

5  4    8 

qrs.  bush. 
8*^ 

8.     d. 

48  10 
24     7 

A    8.     d. 
5  J    2i 

8  16    0^ 

qrs.  bush. 
8^ 

8"7i 

«.    d. 
87^1f 

29  m 

iL    8.     d 

5  14  11 
5  10    6^ 
5  16     5{ 
5  16    8 

APPENDIX  A  Vn. 


Oha>«m  in  QrwaoL  of  Fauhso.    AxiwxRa  to  Qoianos  6  of  Fuvin  Bbfobt.    (8m  paru.  126-140.) 


« 


Qusmov  6. 
In  conseqnence  of  agricnltural  depression,  hare  yon, 
in  any  way,  altered  yonr  style  and  system  of  farmmg  P 
If  yon  have,  please  desoribe  the  alteration,  and  say 
how  yon  are  pleased  with  the  resnlts.  Yonr  experience 
and  opinion  are  specially  songht  with  reference  to  such 
matters  as — 

(a.)  The  snbstitntion  of  permanent  and  temporary 
"^  pasture     for    tillage    and 

cultivation. 
il\  ,,  oats  and  barley  for  wheat. 

u)  „  green  crops  for  bare  fallows, 

(d )        ",  „  stock    breeding  and  rearing 

for  buying  and  fatting, 
le.)        „  „  stock  farming  generally  for 

com  growing. 
/)       „  „  dairy  for  dry  stock, 

ij       ^^  „  special  crops    for   com   and 

roots. 

Do  you  think  an  extension  of  dairy  farming,  poultry 
farming,  market  gardeniug,  or  any  special  system  of 
cropping,  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  your  distnofe  at 
large? 

AVSWBB  1. 

I  do  not.  During  the  summer  the  dairy  industry  is 
overdone.  Poultry  only  profitable  on  suitable  soil; 
market  gardening  the  same.  I  ha^e  faiM  to  discover 
am  ayatem  qf  cropving  which  wovU  reqularly  employ 
capital,  horses,  and  labour  mid  give  a  fair  return  for 
investment,  although  I  can  command  ample  capital. 

Cultivation.^YeB.  Instead  of  farming  the  land  of 
the  different  farms  as  was  done  from  10  to  20  years 
ago  I  Itave  sown  down  the  outly%ng,  poor,  and  ktU  fields 
t^qrass  and  sainfom,  and  concentrated  the  capital,  hhour, 
A'c.  as  Tnueh  as  fossihle  on  the  better  land.  This  has  con- 
siderably  reduced  the  outlay  for  labour. 

(a  >  1  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  make  profitable 
grass  land  out  of  the  class  of  land  now  being  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.  ,     •      ,      x      i. 

{h )  I  grow  oats  instead  of  wheat  whenever  con- 
venient. 


(o.)  I  sow  fallows  with  mustard,  and  cole*seed  where 
turnips  used  to  be  grown,  as  f^  as  practicable,  and 
feed  off  early  with  sheep. 

(d.)  Breed  and  rear  store  stock. 

(e.)  Bely  on  stock  as  far  as  possible. 

(/.)  I  hibve  made  a  special  point  of  the  dairy  during 
the  last  five  years,  amd  as  I  found  there  wa»  too  mttcA 
difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prke  qf  butter. 
I  have  for  four  yeare  sent  it  by  cart  and  retailed  it  {wOh 
eggs)  once  a  weeht  the  difference  between  the  wholeacde  and 
retail  price  is  what  I  rely  on  for  profit.  We  use  all  modem 
appliances. 

ig.)  With  the  exception  of  a  certain  acreage  of  seeds, 
contract  peas,  and  so  on,  I  have  failed  to  discover  a 
profitable  svhstitutefor  wheat  on  these  cold  cUm/s. 


oats   instead   of  wheat 


Answsr  2. 

(a.)  Very  extensively. 

ab.)  I   have    grown   many 
satiidPactorily. 

(o.)  Dangerous  practice. 

(d.)  Sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  other  pays  best. 

(e.  and/.)  Yes,  especially  milk. 

(g.)  Little  can  be  done.  Grardening  has  been  tried 
by  farmers,  but  is  rarely  successful.  Poultry  can  only 
be  a  trifling  matter.    Do  not  believe  in  fancy  farming. 

Answer  3. 

I  have  not  much  altered  my  system  of  farmmg, 
although  I  grow,  perhaps,  rather  more  oats  than  I  us^ 
to  do. 

(a.)  A  certain  proportion  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
be  put  down  to  grass,  whether  it  pays  or  not.  I  have 
46  acres  of  my  stiffest  clay-land  sowrn  down  with  seeds, 
supplied  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  from  a  first-class 
firm  seven  years  ago ;  it  is  a  long  way  from  even  useful 
pasture,  but  will  probably  lose  Jess  money  so  than  by 
growing  com  upon  it ;  still,  I  think  most  farms  require 
one-third  arable  for  straw  during  winter. 

(6.)  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  advisable, 
according  to  the  description  of  land  one  is  farming. 
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(c.)  Where  fallowB  are  dean,  grow  a  green  crop, 
decided^;  on  the  clay  land,  for  summer  and  aitmim 
feed ;  on  the  sand  or  ^;rayel  for  winter  feed ;  hnt  where 
olay  land  is  foul,  it  is  almost  impossihle  to  clean  it 
without  a  hare  fallow. 

(d.)  So  much  depends  upon  what  the  land  is,  some 
farms  heing  much  better  adapted  to  one  purpose  than 
the  other.  I  fat  as  manjr  beasts  as  I  can  on  the  best 
grass,  and  rear  as  much  young  stock  as  the  other  will 
carry. 

(e!)  I  belieye  a  mixed  system  will  beat  either  any  one 
or  all  the  others. 

(/.)  Depends  upon  the  district. 

(gJ)  No.  The  bottom  is  already  knocked  out  of 
dairy  farming.  Poultry  farming  is  humbug.  ])iarket 
garaening  is  yery  well  on  soil  adapted  to  it,  imd  in 
proximity  to  the  rail,  but  it  is  the  cold  clay  laud  that 
18  suffering  the  most,  and  is  altogether  unfit  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Answeb  4. 

(a.)  Any  land  that  is  suitable  and  clean  should  be 
permanently  laid  down.  I  am,  this  year,  sowing  18 
more  acres  for  temporary  pasture. 

(b.)  This  is  not  barley  Ismd. 

(c.)  Nor  turnip. 

(d.)  Bearing  is  preferable  to  buying. 

(e.)  Stock  farmers  must  grow  straw. 

(/.)  Dairy  fanning  is  unprofitable. 

There  is  too  much  dairy  farming  already,  the  supply 
of  batter,  &c.  exceeding  the  demand. 

Poultry,  in  this  district,  is  sometimes  unsaleable. 

Market  gardening  is  all  humbug  and  nonsense. 
"Why,  the  markets  are  always  glutted  with  garden 
produce  now;  and  how  can  strong  clay  land  be 
gardened  P 

AirswEB  5. 

(a.)  I  haye  latterly  reduced  the  arable  portion  of  the 
clay  land  by  substituting  four  to  fiye  years  ley  of 
temporary  pasture  in  place  of  tillage.  There  is  yery 
little,  if  any,  gain  from  the  pasture,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  expense  and  loss  in  reducing  the  corn- 
growing  area.  If  I  had  a  free  hand  in  the  sale  of  hay 
and  oloyer  I  would  extend  this,  but  it  would  not  tend 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

(b.)  I  haye  not  remiced  my  wheat  area  much,  but 
mnst  continue  to  do  so  more  as  wheat  prices  decline ; 
even  at,  say,  26«.  a  quarter,  the  land  which  comes  in 
course  for  wheat  will  produce  a  greater  yalue  f^om  a 
wheat  crop  than  fbrom  other  white  straws,  besides  the 
inconyenience  of  being  thrown  out  of  a  regular  shift. 
If  the  growth  of  barley  were  encouraged  by  an  import 
duty  on  foreign  barley,  which  is  largely  used  for  malt- 
ing, I  would  nardly  grow  any  wheat ;  out  I  dare  not 
launch  out  in  this  respect,  as  I  fear  we  will  get  lower 
prices  for  malting  barley  in  consequence  of  (1)  large 


use  of  foreign  barley,  (2)  increased  use  of  sugar,  (3)  and 
of  othen  -grain,  maize,  rice,  Ac, ;  besides  this,  the 
barley  grown  will  be  adyersely  affected  by  the  new 
Beer  Tax,  as  the  brewer  will  either  buy  his  Ibarley  at  a 
less  rate  or  substitute  other  materials. 

(c.)  Green  oropii  cannot  be  grown  to  adyantage  on 
clay  land. 

[d.)  Depends  entirely  on  the  price  store  stock  is 
fetching  in  relation  to  the  price  of  meat. 

(e.)  To  a  limited  extent  I  haye  done  so. 

(/.)  No ;  the  milk  trade  is  oyerdone  now. 

(g.)  No,  my  lease  forbids  it,  and  these  "special" 
crops  are  more  risky,  take  more  labour  and  capital,  and 
exhaust  and  foul  the  land  sometimes,  though  this  does 
not  apply  to  all  special  crops — ^potatoes,  for  instance, 
but  our  clays  are  not  suitable  for  this.  Poultry  farm* 
iug  is  no  use  to  a  man  with  a  fair-sized  farm  to  look 
after,  and  market  gardening  is  not  to  be  thought  of  on 
clay  soils. 

AUSWEB  6. 
More  land  is  put  into  permanent  pasture,  thus  re- 
ducing the  heayiest  payment  on  the  farm,  yiz.,  labour. 
In  a  few  years,  unless  some  fiscal  alteration  is  made, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  send  half  our  labourers  and 
their  families  into  the  towns.  If  there  is  any  great 
extension  of  dairy  or  poultry  farming,  the  small  profit 
now  made  will  yanish.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
market  gardening.  Stock  pay  best  when  reared  with 
the  smallest  amoi^nt  of  personal  attentioD.  It  is  the 
labour  that  al^sorbs  all  profit.  They  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  on  the ,  pasture,  and  fed  in  the  winter  with 
hay  and  purchased  com,  &c.  One  man  would  be 
sumcient  to  feed  the  stock  lying  out  on  a  500-acro 
farm. 

Answeb  7. 

I  haye  tried  growing  two  white  straw  crops  in  suc- 
cession, but  it  does  not  answer,  the  land  not  being  good 
enough. 

I  think  the  land  cannot  be  better  farmed  than  keep- 
ing to  the  four<course  system  and  keeping  mixed 
stock. 

There  would  not  be  any  adyantage  in  trying  dairy 
or  poultry  farming  in  this  district,  it  being  so  far  from 
a  town  and  station. 

Answeb  8. 

Seyenteen  acres  haye  been  laid  down  i  o  permanent 
pasture  with  good  results. 

I  only  now  grow  sufficient  wheat  to  proyide  straw 
for  thatching. 

I  feed  calyes  instead  of  making  .butter,  also  fat 
more  beasts  by  using  cake  instead  of  haying  a  large 
dairy  as  formerly. 

We  are  too  far  from  any  large  town  to  make  market 
gardening  or  selliijig  ntiilk  i^y . 

Barley  growing  and  feeoing  sheep  pay  best  here. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQBICULTUBK ; 


APPENDIX  B.  1. 


A  Tabu  ihowing  the  Chakgbs  of  CiBcnMfiAircES  between  1878  and  1893,  npon  a  BiDiomD- 
Noie. — ^FarmB  6, 7,  9, 16,  20  are  given  merely  to  show  how  aore- 


No.  of 
FMrm. 

ACSXAGB  AVJ>   PbOPOBTIOVS  07  GBX88. 

Qnahtj. 

1878. 

1893. 

! 

Amble. 

PMtore. 

Total. 

Proportion 
ofPMture. 

Arable. 

PMtnre. 

TotiU. 

Proportion 
ofPaitnre. 

•3ood    .   - 

A.  B.  p. 

100  1  ss 

A.  E.  P. 
187  2  24 

A.  B.  p. 
887  0  7 

Per  cent. 

A.  B.  P. 

180  1   4 

A.  B.  p. 

182  1  29 

A.  B.  P. 
312  2  88 

Percent. 

«   • 

8S1  S  10 

107  0  26 

466  S  86 

362  0  30 

107  1  1 

460  1  81 

» 

100  S  SO 

74  8  16 

274  S   0 

167  2  34 

106  0  3 

278  8  37 

•   • 

16S  0  S 

102  0  11 

866  0  18 

90  S  26 

256  1  28 

365  0  18 

• 

S40  8  SS 

S86  0  S 

475  8  86 

276  3   1 

889  2  10 

666  1  11 

«   - 

US  S  10 

158  1  17 

266  0  88 

118  8  16 

168  1  17 

266  0  33 

.. 

188  S  86 

Sb  1  SO 

878  0  16 

189  3  1 

SS8  1   1 

418  0   8 

-  •   •   - 

888  8  22 

140  8  23 

488  8   6 

868  0  24 

120  S  21 

488  3   6 

H 

20S  0  87 

207  8  6 

500  0  2 

291  3  26 

176  8  10 

467  8  86 

10 

M            • 

248  1  17 

0  1  84 

416  8  U 

248  S  19 

170  1  34 

414  0  18 

i;wo  S  84 

964  1  80 

S.665  0  24 

88*0 

1«094  8  13 

1,474  1  32 

2.569  0   6 

57-0 

11 

Medinm  •   • 

100  S  22 

71  0  11 

261  2  33 

190  1  82 

71  1  11 

261  2  38 

IS 

•¥ 

100  8  SO 

Of  1   8 

206  0  28 

100  3  20 

90  3   0 

200  S  90 

IS 

M                *                    ■ 

107  0  7 

178  0  9 

876  0  16 

197  0  7 

177  0  SS 

374  0  SO 

14 

«•         •       • 

850  8  SO 

96  2  82 

844  1  12 

250  2  20 

98  1  36 

344  0  16 

16 

M 

182  1  88 

127  8  85 

810  1  83 

182  0   4 

127  2  26 

300  8  30 

16 

» 

118  0  17 

"  114  0  8 

827  0  20 

108  2   2 

127  3  26 

236  1  27 

17 

, 

200  8  81 

188  2  28 

894  2  19 

224  2  38 

170  0  3 

394  3   1 

18 

M 

416  1  87 

91  0  0 

607  1  87 

410  2  27 

.  00  2  89 

601  1  26 

19 

» 

841  S  88 

866  0  0 

607  2  82 

341  2  32 

254  1  36 

606  0  28 

SO 

m 

828  0  82 

904  S  18 

488  3  10 

194  3  14 

211  0  31 

406  0   6 

1.040  8  7 

\jm  Z    Z 

S.096  2  10 

34-9 

VM    0  10 

IjnZ    2  12 

2.982  2  28 

36-0 

SI 

Inferior 

180  8  6 

109  1  86 

200  1  1 

166  0  86 

184  0  6 

880  1   1 

ss 

M               '                    • 

86  0  18 

84  1  84 

119  2  IS 

86  0  18 

84  1  84 

119  8  IS 

28 

1. 

170  0  28 

88  1  SB 

SU  S  8 

182  1  88 

78  8  1 

811  0  88 

S4 

1. 

810  8  6 

78  8  88 

884  2  88 

300  0  14 

84  0  84 

884  1  8 

S6 

••         •       • 

107  2  10 

68  1  S4 

176  8  34 

107  2   10 

68  1  84 

175  8  34 

S6 

»•      "         • 

128  1  16 

90  0  28 

218  1  89 

128  1  16 

90  1  21 

218  2  87 

S7 

M         •       • 

821  1  7 

100  S  21 

481  8  28 

316  1  16 

169  1  26 

476  3  1 

SB 

m         • 

260  2  86 

81  2  28 

842  1  84 

258  1  16 

81  2  28 

340  0   4 

» 

w 

8fl6  8  11 

64  0  28 

820  3  39 

216  2  24 

104  0  37 

319  3  21 

80 

»           * 

76  2  18 

66  1  16 

142  3  29 

64  1  21 

78  2  8 

148  8  29 

M17  0  26 

771  2  27 

2.808  3  12 

28-6 

1,774  2  8 

004  0  17 

8.678  2  SO 

S8*7 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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APPENDIX  R  1. 


nna  Ikutb,  the  Famu  being  gronped  aocording  to  qoalily.    (She  pftraa.  9,  89, 100, 147.) 
«ges  kaTB  been  ehaaged ;  thejr  are  not  inclnded  in  the  totala. 


Sim. 


Eeoeived 
in  1878. 


£  «.  d. 
608   0   0 


888    6  0 

888  14  9 

086  18  e 

796    0  0 

68*    0  0 

79018  8 
760  1610 

800    0  0 

715   7  6 


4818  19    7 


419  18  0 

881  8  0 

847  0  8 

618  0  0 

487  0  0 

87811  0 

648  4  0 

781  0  0 

808  10  0 

806  18  8 


1898. 


Grmi. 


£  9.  (L 
411  17  0 


860  0  0 

810  8  0 

460  0  0 

987  6  0 

618  8  0 

786  0  0 

850  0  0 

640  10  0 

782  0  0 


3,707  0  0 


4^49114  0 


881  0  0 

140  0  0 

874  0  0 

460  0  0 

888  0  0 

868  0  0 

661  0  0 

514  0  0 

460  0  0 

178  0  0 


815  0  0 

885  0  0 

894  16  0 

460  0  0 

860  0  0 

981  0  0 

480  0  0 

648  0  0 

820  0  0 

600  0  0 


Beoeired. 


BlDUCnOV  07  BSXT. 


£  9.  d, 
867  8  8 


408  6  0 

198  15  0 

881  6  0 

686  18  8 

880  14  6 

469  7  6 

406  6  0 

406  18  9 

451  6  0 


8^16  17  7 


8,088  16  0 


806  0  0 

100  0  0 

180  0  0 

888  0  0 

180  0  0 

180  0  0 

894  10  0 

256  0  0 

899  18  0 

106  15  0 


S.tf8  0  0  2^875  15  0 


854  7  6 

140  18  6 

246  14  5 

281  6  0 

226  0  0 

163  8  6 

867  10  0 

406  0  0 

712  10  0 

812  10  0 


2.682  19  6 


190  18  6 

70  10  0 

106  0  0 

289  7  6 

81  6  0 

157  10  0 

886  17  8 

228  8  8 

96  S  1 


1,468  8.  ;l 


Amount. 

Per  Acre. 

£   9,  d, 
846  11  10 

£    9.   d. 

0  16   0 

416   0   0 

0  18    U 

18819    9 

0  10    li 

884  18    6 

0  12    7i 

Per 
cent. 


48-8 
50*6 
41'7 
44*4 


OHurei  ov  Acbsagb. 


6    7 


019  10 


46*0 


Ceamqm  ow  AcmsAes. 


844    8  10 


0  14    1 


45*8 


Chahob  of  Acsbagb. 


264  2  6 


1,897  2  0 


165  4  6 

149  15  6 

800  6  7 

884  15  0 

808  0  0 


0  12  8 


0  14  9i 


0  12  7i 

013  H 

0  16  0 

0  18  71 

0  18  Oi 


86*9 


45*0 


89*8 
60*0 
54*8 
46*6 
47*8 


Chabob  ov  Acbbaob. 


976  14    0 

0  13  Hi 

356    0    0 

0  14    Oi 

184    0    0 

0    6    11 

48*8 
46*7 
20*5 


Chabgb  oy  Acbbaob. 


1358  14    7 


170    7  6 

89  10  0 

160    0  0 

840  12  6 

146  15  0 

94  10  0 

255    2  6 

290  17  6 

160  10  0 

82  16  10 


1»070    1  10 


0  12    4( 


Oil  9 

Oil  7t 

0  16  0 

012  6 

0  16  Sk 

0    8  71 

0  10  7 

0  17  0 

0    9  4« 

Oil  1\ 


0  12    6 


41*8 


48-8 
49-6 
61*1 
50*8 
64*8 
97*6 
48*8 
56*5 
33*3 
46*5 


48*7 


BXPBVOITUBB  BT  LaBDIABO. 


WOBXB. 


1878. 


Fences. 


£  9.  d. 


8  18   3 


Braining. 


£    9,    d. 


900    0   0 


44   9    5 


6    9    5 


BoildiDfp. 
£    9,  d. 


1898. 


Fences. 


578   7    8 


92   6    1 
808   9   9 


174    2    7 


86  16    1 


£   9.  d. 


Drtining. 


BnildinKs. 


£   9.  d. 


£   «.  d. 


10    1 


PS 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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BOTAL  OOHMISSION  ON  AOBICUI.TUBB  : 


^'r 

ii'U       A 

A  Tablb  showing  the  OHAireis  of 

ExPBVDmnui  by 
Lavplord. 

Taxis  Paid  bt 

Lahdlobi). 

No.  Of 

Bbpairs. 

LAW)  Tax.  Pbofxbtt  Tax,  afd 

TiTHS. 

' 

OtherOa^lajr.  ,  . 

Fonn 

1878. 

1898. 

■  - 

1878. 

1893. 

Land  Tax. 

Property  Tax, 

Tithe. 

Land  Tax. 

Property  Tax. 

Tithe. 

1878. 

1808. 

£   9.   d. 
20    4   0 

£  «.  d. 

141    8    8 

£  9.  d. 

80  16    4 

£  9.  d, 

6  18    0 

£  9.  d. 

£    9.    d. 
80  16    4 

£  «.  d. 
618    3 

£  9,  d. 

£  9,  d. 

£  «.   d. 

2  10  10 

6    4  10 

- 

10    6    6 

189  16    9 

- 

10    3    1 

124  18    8 

- 

- 

)    7    0 

10    0 

28  17 

8  17    8 

- 

28  17    8 

4    6    0 

- 

- 

- 

6    10 

110  14    0 

42    6    0 

6  16  10 

79  19U 

48    6    0 

H  19    6 

62  18    2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

110    4 

63  10    7 

19  17    8 

7    10 

118    7    6 

19  17    8 

7  10    6 

77  18    6 

- 

- 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

\ 

18  18    2 

32  10    2 

87    0   0 

8  18    8 

108  11    4 

87    0    0 

9    4    4 

68    3    6 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-' 

*  - 

- 

10 

8    7    5 

28  18    7 

- 

8  18  10 

114  11    2 

- 

11    6    6 

76    8    2 

- 

200    0    0 

- 

163  17    8 

60  14    8 

606    6    7 

168  17    8 

64    1    2 

306    111 

- 

11 

— 

21  18    0 

— 

6    6    0 

100    3    6 

— 

6    7    2 

n  17   8 

- 

— 

• 

12 

4    8    4 

49    7    0 

19  16    6 

3    6    6 

- 

19  16    6 

8    0    4 

- 

- 

- 

18 

271    1    6 

0    1    8 

88  16    5 

6    7    0 

96  IS    4 

84  16    0 

6    6    0 

62  17    4 

- 

- 

U 

167  18  11 

19    3  11 

81    9    4 

6    1    1 

8    2    8 

81    9    2 

6    4  10 

2    1    0 

- 

*" 

1 

16 

18  13    0 

11  19    4 

22    6    0 

6    12 

66    0    8 

22    6    0 

6    14 

36  14    7 

- 

- 

1 

IC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

0    6    0 

45    7    9 

80    4    9 

718   8 

108  16    6 

28    8    1 

8    9    6 

67  18    6 

- 

— 

18 

270    7    7 

16  18    8 

- 

9  10    8 

- 

- 

10    2    6 

- 

0  10    0 

- 

19 

38    2    7 

28    6    2 

0    2  10 

11    4    0 

- 

0    2  10 

12  16    0 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

142  14  10 

64    7    2 

866  14    9 

186  18    7 

67    7    8 

241    4    1 

- 

- 

ai 

0    8    1 

2  17    3 

18  17    6 

4    9    8 

86    8    8 

20  16    6 

4    4    9 

24  18    6 

- 

- 

28 

86    6    6 

0    6    0 

- 

1  16    0 

7    8    0 

- 

116    3 

4  17    0 

- 

- 

23 

4    0    0 

- 

- 

8    8    6 

87  12    0 

- 

212    6 

67  13    8 

- 

- 

24 

128  11    0 

2114    1 

24    2    4 

6  14    0 

60  14    7 

24    2    4 

6    7    6 

66    4  11 

- 

- 

26 

- 

4  13  10 

18    8    4 

213    8 

36  12    0 

18    8    4 

1  14'  0 

24    111  > 

- 

- 

26 

0    6    4 

6    6    9 

16    6    0 

219    0 

46  16  10 

14  17    0 

8  11    3 

iso   111 

- 

- 

27 

8    3    « 

U5    7    9 

80    2    3 

0  10    3 

64    6    8 

88    1    1 

611    4 

85  16    0 

- 

2    6    0 

28 

208    1    5 

7    8    4 

916    6 

6    6    0 

161    6    1 

916    6 

6    6    6 

09  18    C 

- 

- 

29 

1  12    7 

16    6    7 

- 

612    6 

48  19    9 

- 

- 

32    6    0 

- 

76    9   8 

80 

6    4    3 

COS 

10    8    4 

2    2    0 

- 

10    3    4 

2    2    6 

- 

-  ■ 

- 

*" 

- 

122  16    8 

41  10    2 

636  17    2 

126    4    1 

33    6    7 

375    7    6  , 

L 

- 

- 

Digitized  by 


Google 


'*      »'      \^(         ni     Mf^.^fi* 


i  •  Y*»  I 


.K)9d 


OlBCUICSZAVaBB,  ^bo.— con^itMMd. 


- 

-I!   -■' 

^  ( v.^/ul'i^> 

ftMDUonov 

Gbavb  Totals  of  Laitdlord'b  ExpuiDiruBS, 

BUMXABT. 

SnOCAXT. 

OIE 
IVOBBABB 

Outlay  avd  Taxsb. 

nr  Nbtt 

1878. 

1898. 

BavT, 
1808  And 

1878. 

1888. 

IKCSBABB. 

DlCUABB, 

BentPiud. 

Outgoings. 

Nbtt 
Kbvt. 

BentPftid. 

Oat(5oixigfc 

N«TT 
&BHT. 

1878. 

56  18    4 

177  18    8 

120    OU 

£    «.  d. 

£    «.  d, 
808  #   0 

«  «.  d. 
66  18    4 

£  «.  d. 

446    1    8 

£  9,  d. 

267    8    2 

'    £   #.  d. 
177  18    3 

£   «.   » 
79    ^U 

£  «.  d, 

-  866  11    9 

202  IS    1 

141    6    7 

- 

61    5    6 

822    5    0 

202  12   1 

619  19  U 

406    6    0 

'     20812    1 

208  12U 

-  416    0    0 

98    2    8 

29    8    8 

- 

69    0    0 

382  14    0 

06    2    8 

284U    1 

196  15    0 

29    2    8 

16412    4 

-    69  19    9 

138    2    9 

211  12    8 

78    9  11 

- 

606  18    6 

188    2    9 

872  16    9 

281    fr   0 

81118    8 

6018    4 

f- 808    3    5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

*- 

-    ' 

f 

146  16    0 

168  17    2 

12    0    9 

- 

664   0    0 

146  16    6 

487    8    7 

820M   6 

16817    8 

161  17    8 

i-^8   6    4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

\ 

t* 

.- 

\ 

868    2    9 

146  18    0 

- 

221    4    9 

760  13  10 

368    8    9 

882  11    1 

406    6   0 

14618   0 

289   9    0 

^128   4    1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-. 

- 

- 

I 
■f 

700    4    8 

825  18  11 

- 

874  10    9 

716    7   6 

-700    4.  8 

16    8  10 

461    6    0 

825  1841 

186  11    1 

«(-  UO    8   8 

1,706  19    8 

lan  9  8 

211  10    7 

726    1    0 

4J1319    7 

1.706  19    8 

2,60719  11 

2^6  17    7 

1362  14    0 

1,064    8  10 

-1^448  17    1 

806  14    6 

100    2  10 

- 

106  U    8 

419  12    0 

206  14    6 

212  17    6 

264    7    6 

100    2  10 

154    4    8 

-    6812  10 

881    0   0 

71  17    6 

- 

259    2    7 

281    8    0 

831    0    0 

-40  12    0 

140  12    6 

7117    6 

68  16    1 

+  118    7    1 

411  17    2 

112    0    7 

- 

299  16    7 

547    0    0 

411  17    2 

135    2  10 

846  14    6 

118    0    7 

184  13  10 

.-090 

248    1    0 

58  18  11 

- 

184    2    1 

460    0    0 

248    1    0 

206  10    0 

281    6    0 

68  18  11 

888    6    1 

+    16    7    1 

101    0    6 

76 

- 

24  19    2 

427    0    0 

101    0    6 

826  19    7 

826    0    0 

76    1    3 

148  18    9 

-  117    0  10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

147    7  11 

140  18  10 

2  10  11 

- 

643    4    0 

147    7  11 

406  16    1 

86710   0 

140  18  10 

217  11    2 

-  278    411 

280    7  10 

25  16    2 

- 

264  11    8 

761    0    0 

280    7  10 

480  12    2 

406    0    0 

26  16    2 

379    3  10 

-  101    8    4 

826    4    8 

41    5    0 

- 

184  19    3 

896  10    0 

226    4    3 

670    5    9 

718  10    0 

41    6    0 

671    6    0 

•i-      0  19    3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

UM7  18    1 

686    1    0 

2  10  11 

1A14   8    0 

4,426  14    0 

1,947  13    1 

2^78    Oil 

2^682  19    6 

686    1    0 

1,996  18    6 

-  481    2    6 

68  18    1 

52  11    0 

— 

6   7   1 

861    0    0 

68  18    1 

802    111 

190  12    6 

68  11    0 

138    1    6 

-  164    0    6 

06    0    6 

6  17    9 

- 

88  11    9 

140    0    0 

95    9    6 

44  10    6 

70  10   0 

6  17    9 

63  12    3 

+    19    1    9 

95    0    6 

60    6    9 

- 

84  14    9 

874    0    0 

96    0    6 

178  19    6 

106    0    0 

60    6    9 

44  14    3 

-  184    5    8 

223    111 

117    8  10 

- 

106  18    1 

480    0    0 

883    1  11 

266  18    1 

280    7    6 

U7    8  10 

12118    8 

-  134  19    6 

62  14    0 

48  18    1 

- 

8  16  11 

228    0    0 

52  14    0 

176    6    0 

81    5    0 

48  18    1 

87    6  11 

-  187  19    1 

101    2    8 

58  16  11 

- 

47    5    9 

262    0    0 

101    2  ,8 

160  17    4 

167  10    0 

53  16  11 

105  18    1 

-    47    4    8 

90    2    4 

198    1    2 

93  18  10 

- 

651    0    0 

09    2    4 

451  17    8 

29617    6 

m   1   2 

102  16    4 

-  3®    1    4 

876    8    0 

122    SIO 

- 

268    4    2 

614    0    0 

876    8    0 

188  12    0 

228    2    6 

122    3  10 

100  18    8 

-    87  13    4 

66    4  10 

12819  10 

67  15    0 

- 

460    0   0 

66    410 

89816    2 

Nil. 

123  19  10 

Nil. 

-  428    9  10 

18    9    7 

14  12    1 

- 

8  17    6 

178    0    0 

18    0    7 

109  10    6 

96    3    2 

14  12    1 

80  11    1 

-    78    9    4 

U76U    6 

788  15    8 

161  13  10 

548  10    0 

3,488    0    0 

1,176  11    6 

2,862    8    7 

1,468    8    8 

788  15    3 

793  12    9 

-1,488    0    6 

Digitized  by 


Google 


100 


BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBICULTURE: 


APPENDIX  B.  IL 


PuiTionLAXB  £rom  a  Bsdiosdshibb  Estate.    (See  para.  147.) 


Ni*. 


Aoreife. 


Nftture 

of 
Tenancy. 


Amount  of 
Tith&OcMn. 

■ndFee 
FftrmBentf 


Aent. 


1879. 


Aireura 
due  op 
to  date. 


Renuurki  m  to  Landlord*! 
Outlay  on  Parms,  kc 


General  Bemarki. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
22 
24 
26 


▲.  S.  ». 
141    0  86 

810    818 

404    012 

74    8  22 

274    2  12 

402    8    8 

261    3    0 

248  081 

249  281 
179  2  16 
8^6  111 
178  111 
536  1  20 
:60  1  16 
116  284 
282  1  4 
897    888 

05  1  88 

102  1  22 

58  228 

130  2  19 

lis  2    2 

1,046  8  81 

268  021 

807  0    0 


Yearly 


£    $.  d. 


287    4  11 


6^725    2  25 


248    0    0 


•144    1  10 


|l40  17    0 

21  13.  8 
0    6    0 


87    5    8 


}- 


9    2 
3    4    6 


949    2    9 


e    9, 

244  2 
488  9 
596  17 
160  0 
476  8 
701  8 
816  17 
417  4 
880  2 
270  0 
448  5 
296  2 
707  14 
284  0 
188  7 
460  0 
766    0 

205  9 
174    e 

206  0 
254  10 
2S8    0 

1,490  0 
340  0 
486    0 


10,542  11    6 


£  «.  d. 
147    0    0 

840    0    0 

416  14    0 

185  0    0 

820  0    0 

510  0    0 

267  0    0 

807  0    0 

264  0    0 

^20  0    0 

828  0    0 

246  0    0 

568  0    0 

200  0    0 

130  0    0 

832  0    0 

461  0    0 

141  0    0 

136  0    0 

136  0    0 

191  0    0 

193  0    0 

760  0    0 

200  0    0 

360  0    0 


£   9,  d. 


107    8    0 


164  16    0 


297    0    0 


7,213  14    0     669    4    0 


Landlord's  outlay  for 
new  buildingt  and  ran- 
dry  repain  and  improve* 
menti  on  the  whole 
estate  for  the  last  16 
years,  41,446/.  8f .  6<i.,  or 
an  average  of  2,76M.0f  .7<f . 
per  annum. 


In  addition  to  the  permanent  redac- 
tions, the  following  returns  were 
made  .—10  per  cent,  for  the  year*  1879 
to  1886  inclusive;  16  per  cent,  from 
1886  to  1891,  when  the  rents  were  per- 
manently reduced ;  16  per  cent,  in  1882 
off  such  reduced  rents;  and  28  per 
cent  in  1898. 


Reduced  to  600/.  per 
annum  from  Michael- 
mas, 1893. 


This  reduction  arises  entirely  from 
want  of  competition  and  from  the  de- 
pression. The  tenant  said  he  would 
give  up  the  faima  if  the  reduction  was 
not  made,  and  I  could  not  see  where  I 
could  get  one  to  succeed  him.  It  was 
a  choice  of  two  evila— land  in  hand  or 
this  greatly  reduced  rent. 


*  The  reduction  in  rent  on  this  farm  is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  bad  farming  on  the  part  of  the  previous  tenant. 


OBSSRTAnONS  oh  ESTATE  RENTAL. 

ThiB  estate  mearares  9,476  acres,  and  oyer  this  area  the  landlord's  outlay  en  new  buildings,  sundry  repairs, 
and  general  acts  of  improyement  and  maintenance  has,  during  the  last  15  years,  amounted  to  41,445Z.  8t.  w.^  or 
5f .  10(i.  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  reduced  rents  of  1893  were  subjected  to  a  remission  for  the  year  of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  consequence  to  the 
landlord  of  reductions  and  remissions  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — . 


Analysis  of  Estate  Pabxiculabs. 
Eents  in  1879  and  1898  cc^abed. 


Tear. 

Acreage. 

Rknts. 

BBDUOTIOIfS. 

Aoioant  collected. 

Per  Acre. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

A.    R.  p. 

£     5.     d. 

£   5.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

1879  - 

6,725     2  25 

10,542  11     6 

1  11     4 

— 

— 

Old  reat. 

1898. 

6,725    2  2A 

7,213  14     0 

1     1     5i 

8,328  17     6 

-31J 

Rent  as  reduced  peimaDently. 

Ii93    . 

6,725     2  25 

5,770  19    3 

0  17     2 

4,771   12    3 

-45* 

A  20  per  cent.  gi?en  on  1898  rent. 
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BiDvonoin  of  Burr  on  Fiucs  under  miA  orer  150  Acbxs. 

No.  of 

Reference  to  Table 
of  Particalars. 

Acreage. 

Bbkts. 

RBDVOnONt. 

Farms. 

1879. 

1893. 

Amoaot. 

Per  cent. 

Semarki. 

8 
17 

Under  150  Acres, 

Nos.  1,  4,  15,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22. 

Over  150  Acres, 

Nos.  2,  8,  5,  6,7, 
8,9,  10,  11,12, 
13,  14,    16,   17, 
23,  24,  25. 

A.    s.  p. 
842     1  85 

5,888    0  30 

£     s,    d, 
1,670    9    0 

8,872     2     6 

£     s.    d. 
1,209     0     0 

6,004  14     0 

&    s,    d 
461     9    0 

2,867     8    6 

27-6^ 
82 -SI 

Th€«e  figures  do  notin- 
dadethe  20  per  cent 
remission.        It     was 
general    all    over  the 
estate. 

25 

6,725    2  25 

10,542  U     6 

7,218  14    0 

8,328  17     6 

— 

1881 
IWS 


APPENDIX  B.  m. 


Pabticulabs  fh)m  Two  Bbopoboshibb  Sstatbs. 
Comparison  ofBenUs,  Tears  1881  and  1893,  and  Statement  of  Outgoings,  Tear  1893,  ^e, 

EsTAXE  iM  South  Bbds. 


Total 
Acreage. 


Total 
Rent. 


3.968    1  86 
Do. 


S.  P.  i     £    9,  d, 
6..30S13    8 


4.479    9    4» 


Diflerenoe  1,824   4   4 


Bent  per 
Acre. 


Taiet. 


«.   d. 

31    9 


£   9,  d. 

340    3    3 

=  1/9 
per  acre. 


t8    9 


Tithe. 


Insurance. 


e   9,  d, 

455   0    0 

=  2/8 
per  acre. 


£   9.  d. 

50    0   0 
=  3id. 
per  acre. 


Repairs. 


Agency  Charges.  Ac. 


£   9,  d. 

108    S  10 

=  U. 
per  acre. 


£    9,  d, 

206  0  0 
=  1/0W. 
per  acre. 


Allotment  Gtardens. 


Acreage  78a.2r.8p. 

tBeut     451/.14f.6d. 

=  62.  per  acre. 


166 


M^'^S^'^^S^';^  the  .gria.Ih«l 

881  of  12f  per  cent.    Total  reduction  since  1879. 

is  the  owner  of  360Z.  =  Is.  9d.  per  acre) 


=*wJ^cSit*'^"*^^^"'*'^*  ^  *^**   '^  ***"  "*"■*  ^  '^^^  •  Induction  given  before  1881  of  12f  per  cent.   Total  reduction  since  1879. 
t  This  rent  la  not  included  in  total  rental  or  the  acreage  either  in  1881  or  1893. 

Total  oatgoings  per  acre  (exclnsiye  of  great  tithe  of  which  Mr. 
ss  6s,  3}(2.  per  acre. 


Estate  nr  Nobth  Beds. 


Total 
Acreage. 

Total 
Rent. 

Rent  per 

a 

1808. 

Acre. 

Taxes. 

Tithe. 

Insoiance. 

Reiudrs. 

Agencs^  Charges.^. 

AUcTments.t 

1881 
1808 

▲.    s.  p. 
8,640   8   2 

Do.     . 

£     9.  d 
A996  14   3 

8»n413   0 

9,     d. 

18   7 
14   0 

384  10    9 
=  Is.  lOd. 
per  acre. 

£  9,  d, 
180   0   0 

«9(l. 
per  acre. 

£    9.   d, 

22  18    6 
-IW. 
per  acre. 

£   9,d, 
187    8    7 

per  acre. 

£    9,  d, 

per  acre. 

Acreage  866a.  Or.  SQi. 
tRent   S4tf .  1#.  2d. 
»  19.  \d,  per  acre» 

Difference 

•782    1    3 

4    7 

40*Wnt?*'***°**°°*^  ^"^  "^  ««^*«^*^  «««*  ^  -dded  a  prerious  rsductioa  (1881)  of  161  per  cent.   Total  reduction  sfaice  mf. 

t  PABTICITLABa  ov  AjuoTmim. 


tinder  1  acre    • 
Over  1  do.  and  under  2  • 
ff       2    M  »*  3 

H  3      ..  M  4 

»        4    «  ^  6 

m         6     n  n  n 


32  holders. . 
68      ., 

*  n 

6      ., 
8 

148 


Total  aUottees 
Arf)Murs  on  allotments  up  to  date  ^  6^.  ~  ' 

X  These  ire  not  let  at  accommodation  rants.    Rent  and  acreage  are  accordinglj  included  in  the  totals. 

Total  outgoings  per  acre,  4s,  ^d, 


P4 
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BOTAI,  COMMISSION  ON  AQBICULTTTBE : 


APPENDIX  B.  IV. 


FAsncoLABs  from  a  Bhdiobdshiu  Esiaxb  Agsnt's  OmcB. 


No. 

Acreage.* 

Nature 

of 
Tenancy. 

Amount 

of  Tithe 

payable 

1898. 

Rent. 

Arrean  dae 
op  to  date. 

Bemarks  as  to  Landlord's  outlay 

Karm.: 

1879. 

1898. 

on  Fanns,  &c. 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 

6 

7 

1     Acres. 
882 

300 

828 

335 

271 

170 
236 

Yearly   - 

»» 
»» 
>» 

»» 

£     8,    d. 

£     s.    if. 
840    0    0 

650    0    0 

800     0    0 

550     0     0 

300     0     0 

190    ,0,0, 
177    0-0 

£       8,     d. 
400     0    0 

400     0     0 
161  10    0 

150     0     0 
(offered) 

£      «.    d 

500    0    0 
(written  off) 

400    0    0 
(written  off) 

150    0    0 

,     100    0    0 
^05    0    0 

All  repairs  done  by  the  landlord,  an 
allowance  of  75/.  was'  made  off  the 
year's  rent,  1892;  and  50/.  off 
that  paid  for  the  year  1893. 

Formerly  considered  one  of  the  best 
ftrms  in  the  county. 

Now  in  hand,  could  only  be  let  at 

10a.  per  acre. 
Tenant  will  stay  on  if  the  rent  offered 

for  1898  is  accepted. 
Arrears  will  not  be  met. 
Arrears  remitted. 

Totals 

2,017 

— 

— 

3,007     0     0 

1,829  10     0 

355     0    0 

*  Chiefly  strong  clay  arable  land. 


SmOIAEY  OF  BENTS,  1879  and  1893. 
Excluding  Farm  4. 

Bent  of  1,682  acres  in  1879         -  * 


£      8.    d. 

-  2,457    0    0 

-  1,329  10    0 


Beductdon,  1,1271.  lOt.,  or  45*8  per  cent. 


APPENDIX  B.  V. 


Pabticulabb  from  a  Bbdfobi)  Bstatb. 
Oharacter  of  Soil — Strong  Clay. 


• 
Farm. 

BBirr. 

RsDuonoN. 

Bsmjlbxs. 

1876. 

1893. 

AXOTTNT. 

FSB  Cmm, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

♦5 

•6 

•7 

8 

10 

11 

£«.</. 

280    0    0 

268     0     0 

889     0     0 

184  15     0 

60     0     0 

17  10     0 

85     0     0 

400     0     0 

182  10     0 

400     0     0 

226  10     0 

£      8.    d. 

100     0    0 

148     0    0 

140     0     0 

70     0     0 

88     0    0 

12     0     0 

31   14     0 

136  10     0 

102     0     0 

200     0     0 

153     0    0 

£         8.     d. 

180  0  0 
120  0  0 
249     0     0 

64  15     0 

27     0     0 

5  10    0 

8     6     0 

268  10    0 

80  10  0 
200    e    0 

78  10    0 

64-28 
44-77 
64*00 
48*00 
45*00 
81-48 
9-43 
65-87 
44*10 
50*00 
82*45 

Acreage  of  Estate,  1,600a.  Ob.  32p. 

Seduction  on  grass  fiirms =81  '$  per  cent 

Bednction  on  arable  »  56  *  4  per  cent. 

Total  reduction  on  Bental  : 

Grass  anc^  arable-* 52 -9  per  cent. 

Reduction  on  eight  Estates  in  Essex: 

(See  page  51,  Essex  Beport)»52*6  per  cent 

/Vo^e.— When  interest  is  charged  oo  outlay  on 
buildings,  land  purchased  in  1878  is  paying  no  per- 
centage at  all. 

2,893     5     0 

1,126     4     0 

1,267     1     0 

52-9 

«  AU  grass. 


t  Home  Farm. 
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APPENDIX  B.  VI. 


PiBiicirusa  of  Bbmts  snd  Beduchons  od  a  HuimNaDON  Estatb.    (Bm  para.  95-6.) 

1. 


No. 

Acreage. 

Tithe  paid  hj 
Landlord. 

BsMTi. 

BSDUCnONB. 

Arreanap 
Date. 

to 

Landlord's 
compulsory 
Outgoings. 

1878. 

1893. 

Amoumt. 

Per  Cent. 

1 

1 
Hbatt  High  Lamd  Fabmb.         | 

A. 

B. 

P. 

£         8, 

d. 

£    #.  d: 

£       8.    d.           £     8.    d.     1 

£         8. 

d. 

£      jr.    d. 

1 

233 

3 

84 

58    9 

0 

482     0     0 

301   10    0 

180  10     0 

37-4 

NU 

See  Tithe. 

2 

207 

0 

29 

NU 

207     0     0 

100     0     0 

107    0    0 

51-6 

150    0 

0 

— . 

3 

298 

3 

5 

8    0 

0 

217     0     0 

176  17     0 

40    8    0 

18-5 

88    8 

6 

See  Tithe 

4 

117 

0 

32 

23    8 

0 

132     0     0 

112     4     0 

19  16     0 

15-0 

207  18 

0 

» 

5 

275 

1 

20 

55     1 

6 

383  15     8 

247  16     0 

135  19     8 

35-4 

NU 

>f 

6 

187 

0 

39 

0  14 

0 

230     0     0 

140     0     0 

90     0     0 

39-1 

250    0 

0 

» 

1,314 

2 

89 

145  12 

6 

1,651   15     8 

1,078     7     0 

573    8     8 

84-7 

696     6 

6 

145  12    6 

Mbdium  Hior  Land  Fakms. 

7 

245 

0 

7 

16    2 

0 

318  10    0 

341     6    0                * 

* 

NU 

tl20  12     8 

8 

275 

1 

25 

34     7 

6 

394     0     0 

294     0     0 

100     0     0 

25-8 

147     0 

0 

See  Tithe. 

9 

233 

1 

6 

14  18 

0 

800    0    0 

187     5     8 

112  14     4 

87-6 

NU 

n 

10 

303 

3 

3 

45     9 

0 

391     0     0 

210     0     0 

181     0     0 

46-2 

105     0 

0 

99 

11 

234 

3 

37 

16  15 

0 

400     0     0 

205     0     0 

195     0     0 

48-7 

141  12 

3 

l> 

12 

-202 

0 

38 

40     8 

0 

215     0     0 

111   10     0 

103  10     0 

48-1 

NU 

»» 

1,494 

2 

36 

167  19 

6 

2,018  10     0 

1,349     1     8 

669           4 

33- 1 

893  12 

3 

272  10    2 

Fbn  Fabhs. 

Drainage. 

13 

462 

0 

14 

NU 

862     0     0 

711     0    0 

151     0     0 

17-5 

741     5 

8 

190  11    0 

14 

280 

0 

10 

V 

855     0     0 

807  10    0 

47  10     0 

18-3 

NU 

159  10    0 

15 

178 

3 

17 

*» 

232     2     6 

197     6     6 

34  16     0 

15-0 

» 

127     7     6 

16 

235 

1 

31 

tf 

813     0     0 

313    0    0 

Koredu 

ction 

852    9 

7 

81  14    0 

17 

394 

0 

39 

>• 

658     0     0 

658    Q    0 

» 

n 

367  18 

160    S     5 

18 

250 

0 

0 

20    0 

0 

316     0     0 

340     0     0 

t 

t 

NU 

134  12     6 

1,800 

2 

31 

20     0 

0 

2,786     2     6 

2,526  16     6 

209     6     0 

7*6 

1,461  18 

7 

858  17     5 

*  An  increase  in  rent  of  22/.  16«. 

t  «  o       24/. 

i  Land  tax,  42/.  lOs,  8</.;  drainage  tax,  48/.  10s.  5d. ;  road  rate,  18/.  10s. 

2.^Tablb  showing  Acbbablb  Riht  in  1878  and  1898,  also  Beductions  fir  Acbe  and  not  Osmt.»  the  Fabms 

being  grouped  by  Classes. 


Acbbagb. 

Rbnt. 

13n«v 

Classification  of  Farms. 

1878. 

1893. 

ABDUUnUN. 

Amount. 

Per 
Acre. 

Ahoumt. 

Per 
Acre. 

Amount. 

Per 
Acre. 

Per 
Cent. 

Six  heary  high  land  farms  - 
Six  medium  high  land  fieums 
Six  Fen  land  farms 

A.       R.     p. 
1,314    2    39 
1,494    2     36 
1,800     2     31 

£       8.    d. 
1,651  15    8 
2,018  10    0 
2,736     2     6 

s.     d, 
25     l\ 
27     0 
30    4^ 

£      s.   d. 
1,078     7     0 
1,849     1     8 
9,526  16     6 

f.    rf. 
16    5 
18    Oi 
28    Of 

£       8,    d. 
573    8    8 
669    8    4 
209     6     0 

8.      d. 

8    8^ 
8  11$ 
2     3| 

84-7 

33*  1 

7-6 

Totals  for  18  farms      • 

4,610     0     26 

6,406     8     2 

27     ^ 

4,954     5    2 

21     5J 

1,452     3     0 

6     3} 

22-7 

On  September  27th  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
agent  npon  this  estate  to  the  wide  difference  in  redac- 
tions of  rent  as  shown  in  Table  I.,  and  asked  for  expla- 
nations. His  reply  I  herewith  append.  It  very  clearly 
supplies  the  necessary  information. — B.  H.  P. 

Dbab  So,  8th  October  1894. 

Ik  answer  to  yonr  fayonr  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I 
find  the  rent  to  No.  7  was  increased  through  an  addi- 
tidn  to  the  farm  of  cottages,  d^c,  and  this  was  also  the 
case  in  regard  to  No.  18. 

It  is  auite  true  that  no  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  fixea  rents  of  Nos.  16  and  17,  because  these  farms 
were  a  portion  of  the  old  estate  and  the  rents  have 
neyer  been  raised,  but  allowances  are  made  to  tenants 
in  all  cases  where  the  rent  is  not  permanently  reduced, 

U    84199. 


and  for  your  guidance  I  forward  list  felating  to  the  18 
names  on  the  Schedule  sent  you. 
No.  1.  Bent  reduced  permanently. 


Allowance  of  17/.  13c.  Sd. 

off  this. 
Beduoed  permanently. 


£    s. 

d. 

3. 

9* 

176  17 

0 

4. 

*t 

112    4 

0 

5. 

$9 

247  16 

0 

6. 

99 

140    0 

0 

7, 

»» 

341    6 

0 

8. 

fl 

294    0 

0 

9. 

»> 

187    6 

8 

10. 

99 

210    0 

0 

11. 

9% 

205    0 

0 

Allowance  of  51/.  Ss.  6d,  off 

this. 
Eeduced  permaneuiily. 
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B07AL  OOMBOSSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


No. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Bent. 


£    f. 

d. 

Ill  10 

0    Redaoed  permanently. 

711    0 

0 

307  10 

0           „ 

197    6 

6                        ,f                                •! 

313    0 

0  Allowance  of62|.12«.  off  this 

658    0 

0  .        „           981.148.      „ 

340    0 

0           .,           451. 

The  above  list  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 

heavy  allowances  that  —^ feels  called  upon  to  mete 

out  to  his  tenants,  and,  in  face  of  the  disastrous  agri- 
cultural depression  that  exists  at  the  present  time,  the 
ontlook  is  exceedingly  dark  and  gloomy. 

I  am,  &o. 

R.  H.  Pringle,  Esq.  


APPENDIX  VIL 


Fabticulabs  from  an  Estatb  in  Hitnts,  showing  Beitoals  in  1881  and  in  1893. 


lear. 

iiozeage. 

Natoieof 
Tenancies. 

Qtobb 

Rentals. 

Temporary 
Abate, 
ments. 

Landlord's  Bxpendiiure. 

Arrears. 

Actual  Amoont  received  by 

Landlords  after  Payment 

of  Taxes.  Repairs.  Rent- 

charges.  Abatements,  and 

Agent's  Salary. 

Kama 

of 
Bitste. 

Drainage 
Taxes. 

Repairs. 

[ntereston 
ImproTo- 
ment  and 

Rent, 
charges. 

CkvnRent 

in  lieu  of 

Tithe. 

The 
Hunts 
Estate. 

1881 
1803 

A,     B.    p. 
2.767   8    21 

2.767    8    21 

Yearly        . 

Yearly,   ex- 
oept     two 
short  leases 
^^inff  in 

£     8.    d. 
3.216    4    7 

2.266  16    0 

£    8.    d. 
800    1    0 

287    8    6 

£    8.  d. 
109  14  11 

107  16    6 

£    *.  d. 
173    6    9 

104  18  10 

£    8,    d. 
198  16    9 

202    7    4 

£    8.    d. 

68    1    4 

62    8    3 

Nil. 
Nil 

£     «.  d. 
2.230  13    0 

1.316    4  10* 

*  Out  of  this  the  landlords  spent  500^  in  permanent  improvements,  bringing  an  increased  rental  in  1894  of  267. 


SUMKABT. 


Net  rent,  1881  - 
„       1893 


Bednotion 


£  8.  d, 
2,230  13  0 
1,315    4  10 

715    8    2    or  32  per  cent. 


APPENDIX  B.  Vm. 


1.  Paiixiculabs  ft  3m  a  Nokthamptoh  Estate,  showing  Bbnts  Paid  in  1879  and  1893  for  Fabks  of  Difperent  Classes 

and  Qualities.    (Bee  paras.  95,  147.) 


Rent  Paid. 

Bbduction. 

Quality  anl  Character. 

A    AM 

Merit 

Reduc- 

No. 

ACFdlgV. 

tion  BY 

1879. 

1893. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Groups. 

Grass  Farms. 

A. 

H.    P. 

£         5. 

d. 

£       «. 

</. 

£      «.  d. 

Per  Ckmt 

t 

Feeding  land 

67 

2  SO 

y7    0 

0 

80     2 

6 

16  17     6 

17-4   ■ 

2 

Do.          -           -        - 

811 

1  26 

514     0 

0 

371     5 

0 

142  15    0 

27-7     . 

Ut  class 

29-2 

B 

Do.      -           -           - 

166 

1  28 

342    0 

0 

222  15 

0 

119    6    0 

34-8  . 

4 

GoodgrasA       -           -        - 

84 

2  34 

130     0 

0 

72     0 

0 

58     0     0 

44-6 

2nd    „ 

44*6 

5 
6 

Part  good,  part  poor 
Poor  bill  land  - 

f  Grass,  \  Arable. 

80 
89 

3  17 
0  29 

160     0 
134     0 

0 
0 

112     4 
74     5 

0 
0 

47  16     0 
59  13     0 

29-8    1 
44-5    / 

32-27 

3rd     „ 

36-5 

800 

1     4 

1,377     0 

0 

932  11 

6 

444     8     6 

-• 

7 

Good  farm,  well  farmed 

240 

1  35 

384     0 

0 

279  13 

6 

104     6     6 

27-1  ^ 

8 

Some  very  good  land 

794 

0     0 

1,076     9 

0 

701     5 

0 

375     4     0 

34-8    1 

1  Hf  clnaa 

SSI 

5) 

Do.        do. 

161 

0  36 

288     0 

0 

166  13 

0 

71     7     0 

80-0     ' 

10 

Do.        do.       - 

311 

1  36 

543  13 

0 

850  12 

6 

198     0     6 

35*5 

■ 

11 

Seoond  rate        -          -        - 

254 

3  30 

869     0 

0 

247  10 

0 

121  10     0 

32-9 

2nd    „ 

32*9 

12 

Stiff  arable    - 

376 

0  32 

573     0 

0 

401   16 

6 

171     3     6 

29-8    \ 
29*2    J 

82-25 

3rd     „ 

a9-7 

18 

Do. 

91 

0  11 

210     0 

0 

148  10 

0 

61   10     0 

2,229 

1  20 

3,394     2 

0 

2,296     0 

6 

1,098     1     6 

- 
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No. 

Quality  and  Character. 

A    AM. 

Bbnt  Paid. 

Brduotiov. 

Merit. 

Bbdito- 

Acrcn^. 

TIOIC  BY 

1879. 

1893. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Groups. 

i  Grass,  ^  Abable. 

A. 

R      P. 

£    8,     d. 

£      8, 

d. 

£    «.    </. 

Pbr  Cbmt. 

14 

Very  good  farm 

158 

0  25 

296  10     0 

217  16 

0 

78  14    0 

26-541 

15 

A  good  farm    -            -        - 

206 

1  36 

364     0     0 

247  10 

0 

116  10    0 

320     ► 

Istclatfi 

31-8 

16 

Do.                   -           - 

364 

2     9 

677     0     0 

458  15 

0 

223     5     0 

82-9   , 

17 

A  steep  farm    -            -        - 

135 

0  20 

252  15     0 

82  10 

0 

170     5     0 

67-8   \ 
51-8     ' 

3rd    „ 

56-9 

18 

Poor  four-horse  land 

299 

2  80 

514     0     0 

247  10 

0 

266  10     0 

19 

Medium            -            -        - 

622 

0  37 

900    0     0 

631     2 

6 

268  17     6 

29-8   1 

20 

Do.          -            -            - 

230 

8  17 

468  15  10 

272     5 

0 

196  10  10 

41-9     . 

2nd    „ 

32-8 

21 

Do.              .           -        - 
f  Arable,  ^  Grabs. 

334 

0  20 

406     0     0 

297     0 

0 

109     0     0 

26-8  J 
36-85 

2,351 

0  34 

8,879     0  10 

2,449     8 

6 

1,429  12     4 

— 

22 

Very  light  and  poor  - 

574 

3  36 

600     0     0 

247  10 

0 

352  10     0 

68-7  T 

23 

Poor  gravelly 

352 

2  28 

537  10     0 

844  17 

0 

192  13     0 

35-8    1 

3rd  class. 

41-2 

24 

Do.           .            -        - 

302 

1     6 

456     0     0 

288     8 

0 

167  12     0 

36-7    f 

25 

Do. 

465 

0     1 

690  16     0 

4.57     9 

3 

233     6     9 

83-7  J 

26 
27 

Fair  gravel  soil 
Fair  quality 

209 
181 

3  28 
2  25 

226  14     6 
360     0     0 

140     5 
225     4 

0 
6 

86     9     6 
134  15     6 

38-1    \ 
37-4    J 

2nd    „ 

37-7 

28 

Rent  based  on  a  com  rent     - 

1.105 

2     9 

1,G58     5     0 

630     3 

4 

428     1     8 

44-0 

CJorn  r»nt. 

40-0 

29 

249 

0     0 

854     0     0 

235     2 

6 

118  17     6 

33*5 
40-02 

— 

— 

3.441 

0     8 

4,288     5     6 

2,568  19 

7 

1,714     5  11 

— 

Deductions  from  aboTo  Pabticitlabs. 
2.  Rents  and  Beductions  per  Acbb  and  fee  Oent.  according  to  Quaxitt  of  Soil  and  Dbsceiption  of  Fasic. 


Bknts  Paid. 

RBDUr^^  nw 

Classification. 

Acreage. 

1879. 

1893. 



Amonnt. 

Per  Acre. 

Amount. 

Per  Acre. 

Per  Acre. 

Per  cent. 

Grass  Farms. 

A. 

R.    P. 

£         8, 

d. 

«.    d. 

£     «. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

«.    d. 

Class  1.  Best 

545 

2     4 

953     0 

0 

8ft    0 

674     2 

6 

24 

3 

10    3i 

29*2 

„    2.  Medium 

84 

2  34 

180    0 

0 

80    7 

72    0 

0 

17 

18     6| 

44-6 

„    3.  Inferior 

170 

0     6 

294    0 

0 

84    7 

186     9 

0 

21 

11 

12    8 

36-6 

\  Grass. 

Class  1.  Best 

1,507 

0  27 

2,242     2 

0 

29     9 

1,498     4 

0 

19 

104 

9  10^ 

33*1 

„    2.  Medium 

254 

3  30 

869     0 

0 

28  11^ 

247  10 

0 

19 

5 

9     6: 

32*9 

„    3.  Inferior 

467 

1     3 

783     0 

0 

83     6 

550     6 

6 

23 

«i 

9  111 

29*7 

• 

^  Grass. 

Class  1.  Best 

729 

0  30 

1,337  10 

0 

36     8 

919     1 

0 

25 

8 

11     5i 

31-2 

„    2.  Medium 

1,187 

0  34 

1,774  15 

10 

29  10^ 

1,200     7 

6 

20 

9     8 

32«8 

„    3.  Inferior 

434 

8  10 

766  15 

0 

35     3 

330  15 

0 

15 

8 

20     1 

56-9 

]  Arable. 

CUss  1 

1,105 

2     9 

1,058     5 

0 

1 

19     \\ 

630     3 

4 

1 

4J 

7     8} 

40-4 

Based       or 
com  rent 

„    2.  Medium 

391 

2  13 

586  14 

6 

29   11: 

365     9 

6 

18 

8 

11     3f 

37-7 

„    3.  Inferior 

1,694 

3  26 

2,284     6 

0 

1 

26  llj 

1,338     4 

3 

15 

9i 

11     2 

41-2 

3.  Rents  and  Reductions,  the  Fakms  being  Geouped  according  to  Merit,  irrespectire  of  Description. 


• 
Acreage. 

Rents  Paid. 

Bbduouon. 

Classification. 

1879.                                       1898. 

Amount  paid. 

Per  Acre. 

Amount  paid. 

Per  Acre. 

Amount. 

Per  Acre. 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Best       - 

2.  Medium 

3.  Inferior 

A,        R.  p. 

2,781     3  21 
1,918     1  31 
2,767     0     5 

£      s,    d. 
4,532  12    0 
2,860  10    4 
4,128     1     0 

8.        d, 

32     7J 
29  10 
29     1 

£      «.    d, 
3,091     7     6 
1,885     7     0 
2,405  14     9 

8.      d, 

22     2^ 
19     8 

17     4i 

£       8.    d, 

1,441     4     6 

975     3     4 

1,722     6     3 

8.       d, 

10     4i 

10  2 

11  8J 

31'7 
84*0 
40*2 

Q2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGEICULTURB : 


4,  Tabus  showing  Acriable  Burr  in  1879  and  1893,  also  Beductioks  fer  Agrx  and  pbr  OmT,  the  Farms  being 

Groufbd  by  Classes. 


BSVT. 

BBDucnoir. 

GlEMifioatioo. 

Acreage. 

1879. 

1898. 

Amoukt. 

Pbr  ACRS. 

Amount. 

Per  AcBS. 

Amount. 

Pbr  Acre. 

Pbr  Cent. 

All  grass 

A.     B.    p. 
800    1     4 

£     «.    d. 
1,877    0    0 

«.     d, 
34     4 

£      s. 
932  11 

d, 
6 

8.      d, 

23    8 

&      s.  d, 
444    8    6 

f.     d. 
11     1 

82-27 

igraw 

2,229     1  20 

8,894     2     0 

30    6 

2,296    0 

6 

20     7 

1,098     1     6 

9  10 

32-25 

igrasa    '        -        . 

2,851     0  84 

8,879     0  10 

88    0 

2,449     8 

6 

20  10 

1,429  12    4 

12    2 

36-85 

arable       - 

8,441     0    8 

4,288    5     6 

24  10 

2,568  19 

7 

14  11 

1,714    5  11 

9  11 

40-02 

Total!      - 

8,821     3  26 

12,988     8     4 

29     3} 

8,247     0 

1 

18     Si 

4,686     8    8 

10    7J 

86'2 

5.  SxTBZiBiTiTBB  on  IJNDBRDRAiKnro  by  Landlord  np  to  1893.    Northamptok  Estate.    {See  para.  40.) 


District. 

Amount. 

District. 

Amount. 

Bbmarks. 

D.       .             -           . 

£     8.    d, 
115  16    9 

Brought  forward 

£      «.  d. 
7,718  12    6 

Acreage  of  estate,  14,808^  acres. 

H.            ... 

2,183  12     6 

H.       - 

- 

550    0    6 

A. 

B.              ... 

197  16     2 
1,855     6     4 

C.B.       - 
C.  fl.  B. 

- 

1,088    5    5 
885     3     9 

This  expenditure  has  been  made  almost 
entirely  since  1879,  and  no  interest  at  all 
has  been  songht  from  the  tenants. 

N. 

K.                        -       . 

M.         -           .            - 

1,271  12     8} 
904    8  II 
199  16     0 

S. 

B.A.      - 

T. 

•            - 

1,545     9     1 
4,084  15     9 
1,688     2    7 

"  The  expenditure  has  been  most  beneficial  to 
*'  the  land;  the  pastures  are  sound,  there  has 
"  been  no  loss  from  rot  amon^t  sheep,  and 
**  the  herbage  has  improved  since  1879." 

M.  Alt!)  W. 

990     8     1^ 

B. 

Total 

- 

519  14    0 

Carried  forward     • 

7,718  12     6 

17,570    8     7 
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aOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQBICULTUBE: 


Burrs  and  Bbouotions  aocording  to  Classuicatiov  of  Fabxs. 

l^lRiBificatioii. 

Proportion 

of 

Arable. 

AcmxAGB. 

BwiTs  Paid. 

Bents  per  Acre. 

Bkductioh. 

1879. 

1898. 

1879. 

1898. 

Per  Acre. 

Per  Cent 

Chiefly  anble  CB)  - 

1 

A.       R.   P. 

4,088    0  85 

£        M,    d. 
7,478    0     0 

4,888  18 

d. 
2 

M.     d. 

86     7 

f.    d, 
28  Hi 

s.    d. 
12    7i 

84-5 

Do.        (B«) 

1 

1^84    8  IS 

8,585    0    0 

1,627  19 

6 

89     5J 

25     4 

14    :j 

85-7 

Half  fu.d  half  (C) 

i 

1,508     1  87 

2,869    0    0 

1,727     1 

6 

88     0 

22  lOi 

15     If 

40-0 

Chiefly  grata  (D) 

i 

1,570     1     8 

2,878  10    0 

1,931  15 

2 

86     6 

24     7 

11  11 

32-7 

Nearly  all  grass  (£) 

"nnr 

1,250    8     7 

8,481     0     0 

1,689  15 

8 

89     8 

27     0 

12     8 

31-9 

— 

9,697    2     4 

18,286  10     0 

11360     5 

0 

87     9 

24     6J 

18     2i 

85     0 

Answen  to  Mr.  Hunter  Fringle'a  queries* 

2.  Since  1879,  a  field  of  19i  acres  has  been  added  to 
this  holding,  for  which  the  tenant  pays  22L,  and  this 
amount  is  included  in  the  274Z.  17«.  6d,  The  rent  of  the 
A.  lt)4Z.  28.  Sid,  now  should  read  2621,  17«.  6d. 

9.  In  1879  the  tenant,  in  addition  to  his  rent  of  472Z., 
used  to  pay  tithe,  which  is  commuted  at  61Z.  18«.  Sinoe 
1879,  the  landlord  has  undertaken  the  payment  of  the 
tithe,  which  is  merged  in  the  rent  of  3562. 

24.  The  tenant  of  this  farm  has  held  it  on  a  lease  for 
the  past  seven  years,  and  of  his  own  accord  declined  the 
prevailing  15  per  cent,  reduction  (additional)  which  the 
other  tenants  enjoyed,  on  condition  of  his  having  abso- 
lute freedom  of  cultivation.     **  0  si  sie  omnes,** 

3.  This  tenant  seems  to  have  been  more  favoured 
than  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  rent  now  stands 
at  390/.,  a  still  greater  reduction  than  the  rent  men- 
tioned in  my  former  particulars. 

5.  This  farm  was  let  at  840Z.  just  in  the  very  height 
of  agricultural  prosperity.  The  tenant  failed,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  present  tenant,  there  have  been  two  inter- 
vening ones,  one  of  whom  died.  The  present  tenant 
has  had  the  farm  about  six  years. 

7.  This  is  a  cold  clay  farm.  The  rent  paid  by  the 
tenant  in  1877  was  408Z.,  in  addition  to  a  tithe  of 


87Z.  is.  Sd.f  which  is  now  paid  by  the  landlord.    This 
class  of  farm  is  the  most  difficult  to  let  satisfactorily. 

11.  Here  there  has  been  likewise  a  change  of  tenancy  ; 
I  think  the  excessive  reduction  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  last  tenant  left,  the  farm  was  in 
a  bad  condition. 

21.  This  farm  is  a  heavy  clay  farm,  and  since  1879 
there  have  been  several  changes  of  tenants,  e^ery 
change  implying  a  reduction  in  rent. 

26.  This  tenant  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  this 
farm  for  nearly  50  years.  He  is  a  gooa  farmer.  In 
the  early  eighties  he  had  great  losses  from  floods  and 
sheep  rot.  Possibly  he  was  treated  a  little  more 
liberally  on  account  of  his  long  tenure  and  also  on 
account  of  his  losses.    It  is  now  not  a  dear  farm. 

27.  This  is  a  difficult  farm  to  work,  some  of  the  fields 
varying  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  one 
portion  of  a  field  oan  hardly  be  worked  with  four 
horses,  while  another  part  of  the  same  field  can 
perhaps  be  worked  by  two  horses.  The  heavy  land, 
however,  greatly  predominates,  and  being  a  good  wheat 
farm  with  rather  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land,  only 
it  has  felt  very  acutely  the  fall  in  the  price  of  this  cereal. 


APPENDIX  B.  X. 


Pabticulajks  firom  an  Esiate  in  Nobthamptohshibe.    {8e4  para.  95.) 


Number 
of 

FtllD. 

Acreage. 

Proportion 

Permanent 
GrMt. 

of 
TenuK^. 

Amount 

of 
Tithe, 
1898. 

Bbitt. 

Arrears 
up  to 
Date. 

EsDVCTioH  or  Bbkt  ov  Fabmb  bt  CLAsan. 

1879. 

180S. 

A.  1 
8 

3 

B.  4 

6 
6 
7 

C.  8 
9 

D.  10 

A.    B.    p. 
69    1    18 

481    1    12 

26S    3    39 

184    8    11 
676    8    16 
184    2    81 
161    2    10 

190    1    88 
468    0    96 

12    9     0 

None 
All 

YflATly 

M 

» 

n 

m 
m 
n 

M 

M 

£  «.  d. 

Tithe 
free 

M 
»1 

» 

11    2    4 

Tithe 
free 

M 

M 

1* 

£    «.   d, 
87    0    0 

788    0    0 

484   0    0 

420    9    0 

U66  10    9 

400    0    9 

SOO    0    0 

487    0    0 
1/)14  10    0 

82    0    0 

64    0    0 
860    0    0 
866    0    0 

869  0    9 
709    0    0 
200    0    0 
248    0    0 

870  0    0 
740   0    0 

86    0    0 

None. 

M 
W 

n 

m 
n 

M 

*» 

m 

Acreage,  782a.  2r.84p. 

£   9,  d. 
Bent  in  1877         -          -    i;M>4   0   .0 
„      1898      -       .             660    0    0 
Eduction.  644{.  or  40*8  per  oent. 

Acreage,  1,206a.  Sr.  18p. 

£   9,  d, 

Bentiul877                   -    2,286  10  0 

„      1898     .       .       -    1,603    0   0 

Seduction,  7882. 10«.  or  84*2  per  cent. 

C.  i  Abablb  avb  i  Grabs  (Old). 
Seduction,  891Z.  10«.  or  26  per  cent. 

B.  All  Old  Grass. 
Beduction, «.  or  18*7  per  cent. 

Totals 

2,596    0    26 

U    8    4 

6,124    0    0 

8;B99    0    0 

None. 

Total  Brductiov. 
Acreige,  2,695a.  Or.  26p. 

£   9,   d. 
Bent  in  1877                    •    6J24   0   0 
_,.      1893          -           -    8,289    0    0 
Beduction,  1^8252.  or  35*6  per  cent. 
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Tabib  showing  Bzhts  and  Bbduceioms  on  Fabms  over  and  nnder  200  acres. 


Number  of 

Acreage. 

Bk1«T8. 

Brduction. 

Bbnt  prb  Acbb. 

Reference. 

• 

1879. 

1898. 

Amouitt. 

Per  Cent. 

1879. 

1898. 

Under  200  acres : 
No.  1 

52 

1 

18 

£      8. 

87    0 

d. 
0 

54 

0 

d. 
0 

£    s    d, 
38    0    0 

37*8 

f.    d. 
83    8 

s.    d. 

20    7^ 

»    4        - 

184 

8 

11 

420    0 

0 

860 

0 

0 

60    0    0 

14*8 

45     5i 

88  Hi 

„    6            -          - 

184 

2 

21 

400    0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200    0     0 

50-0 

48    8| 

21     7J 

»,    7          - 

161 

2 

10 

300    0 

0 

248 

0 

0 

57    0    0 

19-0 

87     2 

30    0} 

^    8          • 

190 

1 

88 

487     0 

0 

870 

0 

0 

117     0    0 

24*0 

51  lOi 

88  10 

«    10    - 

IS 

0 

0 

32     0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

6    0    0 

18*7 

58    4 

48     4 

785 

8 

18 

1,726    0 

0 

1,253 

0 

0 

478    0    0 

27-4 

48  11 

81  10^ 

Over  200  acres  : 
No.  2 

421 

1 

12 

783    0 

0 

850 

0 

0 

888    0    0 

52*2 

34     9( 

16     7i 

«    3        - 

S58 

8 

39 

484     0 

0 

2.56 

0 

0 

228    0     0 

47-1 

37    Ai 

19     9 

„    5              .         - 

675 

3 

16 

1,166  10 

0 

700 

0 

0 

466  10    0 

40-0 

34     6 

20    8^ 

«    9          - 

458 

0 

26 

1»014  10 

0 

740 

0 

0 

274  10    0 

270 

44     9} 

82     71 

1»809 

1 

13 

8;)98     0 

0 

2,046 

0 

0 

1,352     0    0 

89-7 

37     6t 

22    7J 

(r    "^ 
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SUIOCABY. 
Balavcb  Shxbts  from  a  Bbdiobi)  Faxm — eonimuei. 


LOSSBS. 


188a-4 

1884-5 

1886-7 

1889-90 

1892-3 

1893-4 


LoflseB    - 
Deduct  profits 


Bleveu  jevn*  losses 
Arerage  umoal  loss 


per  acre 


£     $. 

d. 

30    0 

0 

195    2 

4 

214    0 

0 

801  16 

0 

448    0 

0 

894    0 

0 

2,082  18 

4 

1,348    1 

8 

734  16 

8 

66  16 

Of 

0    5 

2i 

PBOniH 


1885^ 
1887-8 
1888-9 
1890-1 
1891-2 


Profits 


« 

». 

d. 

aoo 

2 

7 

222  14 

0 

368 

7  10 

300 

0 

0 

2S«  17 

8 

1,348 

1 

8 

In  these  acoonnts  interest  is  charged,  11  years  at  1501. : 

Trom  whi<m  deduct  loss  - 

Interest  on  capital 

Interest  on  capital  per  annum 

2^  per  cent  on  3,750{.  =  almost  - 


£     *.   d. 

1,650    0    0 

734  16    8 

915  8  r 

83   3  m 
83    8  111. 


APPENDIX  C.  n. 


BalaVob  Shbbts  from  a  Fabm  in  Bedfordshire.    (See  paras.  103-4.) 
AcBBA0B»  260a.    200  acres  arable  or  76*9  per  cent.,  chiefly  strong  clay.    60  acres  grass,  or  23  per  cent. 


1882. 

1886. 

1890. 

im   1 

1882. 

1886. 

1890. 

1888. 

SXPIKDITUBX. 

To  Valuation  • 

£   s.  (L 
2,200    0   0 

£    S. 
U50    0 

d. 

£     9. 

2,020    0 

d, 
0 

1,950    0 

d. 

Bbcsifts. 

By  Com  and  seeds, 
sold. 
Lire  stock      sold 

1,061    2 

0 

£    s.   d. 
866  16    6 

£    «.   d, 
640  11    6 

£    t.  4. 
410    0   0 

Live  stock  bought 

890    0    0 

332  17 

286  12 

6 

160   a 

747    6 

1 

419  16    9 

497    0    0 

360    0    • 

Cake  and  manures 

68  16    9 

64    9 

77    7 

6 

102  19 

Dairy  produce   „ 

166  19 

1 

208  18    0 

171  14    6 

181    7    9 

Hent 

484  10  10 

446    6 

407    3 

6 

366    6 

Straw 

70    6 

0 

60  10    0 

55    0    0 

60    0    0 

Bates,  taxes,  and 

insurance. 
Labour 

54  17    6 

66  17 

60    6 

6 

38    3 

Wool 

24  10 

0 

18    9    0 

20  14    0 

18    8    • 

330  It    9 

296  18 

287  10 

0 

321  19 

Valuation  at  end 
of  year. 

2,010    0 

0 

2400    0    0 

1^90    0    0 

Tradesmen's  bUls 

104  10    0 

126  10 

187  10 

0 

135    0 

Sundries      • 

10    0    0 

10    0 

12    0 

0 

20    0 

Horse  com          • 

80    2    0 

32    9 

32    9 

6 

28    9 

Seed     com     and 

farm  seeds. 
Balance,  profit  . 

54  19    0 
290  15    4 

73    2 
171    9 

69    7 
114  14 

6* 

1 

42  19 

Balance,  loss 
Totals 

— 

— 

— 

2M   0    1 

Totals 

4^0    3    2 

3,746  19 

3,486    0 

0 

3,156  16 

4 

4,070    3 

2 

3,746  19    3 

8,486    0    0 

9,166  16    4 

1893 


Losses. 


Total  loss 


SUMMAHY. 


£    $.   d. 
246    0    1 


246    0    1 


Fonr  years'  profits  - 

Average  profit  per  annum    - 

„         „     per  acre- 

In  1882  the  capital  invested  was  estimated  at  2,500L  Annual  profit  therefore  equals  3|^  i^er  cent,  on  capital 
2fi|5UO»» 

NoTB.— In  selecting  the  years  1882-86, 1890-93,  no  attempt  was  made  to  pick  out  years  either  espscially  bad 
or  good. 


Profits. 


1886 
1890 


Total  profits 
Deduct  losses 


£    t. 
290  15 
171    9 
lU  U 

d. 
4 
5 
1 

576  18  10 
246    0    1 

830  18 

9 

82  U 
0    6 

9\ 

V    84199. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AORICm^TURE : 
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APPENDIX  C.  VI. 


SuMlURT  of  Balaxcb  Shb£T8  from  ft  B£DPOBD  Fabm  of  540  AoreB.    One-third  Qraas.  ^  {See  paras.  10^-4.) 


Losses. 


llichaelmas  1886-87 
„      •1892-93 


LoBsef 


£  $,  d. 
259  1  1 
322  11    5 


581  12    6 


PjlOFITS. 


Mioliaalmas  1887-88 
„  1888-89     •* 

1889-90 
1890-91     • 
1891-92      • . 

Pfofito 
Deduct  losses    •« 

Seren  years'  profits 

Arerage  annual  profit 

Arerage  annual  profit  per  acre 


Do. 
'  *  For  detailed  balMioe  sheet.  m#  App.  0.  XT.  6. 


£  s.  i. 
061  17  2 
•  £74  1  0 
147  8  10 
467  7  6 
110  14  8 

1.967  9 
581  12 

2 
6 

1,385  16 

B 

197  19 

6 

0  7 

4 

equals  Z^  per  oent.  on  capital. 


APPENDIX  C.  Vn. 


Balance  Sheets  from  a  Farm  in  Humtingdonshibe.    462  Acres;  very  strong  clay.     162  Acres,  or  35  per  cent., 
Gbass ;  300  Acres,  or  65  per  cent..  Arable,    (fifee  paras.  103-4.) 

1881. 


EXFBirniTUBE. 


To  Stock  bought 
Com        „ 
Oake        „ 
Artificial  manures  • 
Labour 

Tradesmen's  bills    • 
Rents  • 
Rates 
Licenses 
Insurance    • 
Balance,  profit 


£  «.  d. 

106  19  0 

220  0  9 

151  7  0 

28  0  0 

452  5  9 

250  0  0 

375  0  0 

23  6  7 

2  7  6 

5  4  1 

90  4  10 

1,704  15  6 

Receipts. 


By  Com  and  seed  sold 
Stock  sold 
Wool    „ 


£    9.  (2. 

880    9  0 

701  11  6 

122  15  0 


1,704  15    6 


1882. 


EXPENDITUBS. 


To  Stock  bought 
Com        „ 
Artificial  manures 
Cake 
Rent    • 
Labour 

Rates  and  taxes 
Licensee 
Insurance    - 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Balance,  profit 


ExnvoiTUBB. 


To  Rent    • 
Stock  bought 
Com       „ 
Artificial  manure    • 
Cake    - 

Rates  and  taxes      • 
Labour 
Licenses 
Insurance 

Tradesmen's  bills  - 
Seed  bought 
Balance,  profit 


U    84199. 


£   8. 

a. 

134  15 

0 

381  17 

3 

30  17 

0 

185  2 

8 

400  0 

0 

437  1 

7 

31  6 

2 

2  0 

0 

7  16 

1 

216  2 

2 

426  2 

1 

2,253  0 

0 

Receipts. 


By  Com  sold 
Stock  „ 
Wool  „ 
Seeds  „ 


1883. 


£   8. 

d. 

400  0 

0 

85  19 

0 

310  7 

3 

30  0 

0 

151  13 

0 

29  6 

4i 

482  4 

6i 

2  0 

0 

5  4 

1 

163  16 

3 

81  19 

1 

221  15 

2 

1,914  4 

9 

Receipts. 


By  Com  and  seed  sold 
Stock  sold  - 
Wool    „ 


£  t.  d. 

791  2  0 

1,201  8  6 

91  0  6 

169  9  0 


2,253    0    0 


£    8.  d. 

721    6  9 

1,100  18  6 

91  19  6 


1,914    4    9 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE  : 


1884. 


ExriNDITUlE. 


To  Bent    - 

Stook  bought 

Com        „ 

Artifioial  manoraB 

€ake 

Bates  and  taxes 

Labour 

Licenses  • 

Lisnrance    • 

Tradesmen's  bUls 

Seeds 

Com  brought  from  farm 

Goals 

Balance*  profit    • 


£  $. 

d. 

400  0 

0 

68  5 

0 

199  11 

14 

41  5 

0 

92  3 

6 

29  16  11 

418  8 

Hi 

2  0 

0 

8  18 

3 

112  15 

0 

26  0 

0 

155  17 

6 

7  12 

9 

263  10 

0 

.   1,826  4 

0 

BlCHPTS. 


By  Com  sold 
Seeds  „       • 
Stock  „ 
Wool   „       - 

Com  grown  and  consumed 
Stock  sent  to  butcher 


£     $.  d. 

766  18  9 

69    7  6 

758    9  6 

83    1 

155  17  6 

2    9  0 


1,6 


9 


4    0 


1885. 


BxPSNDIIUmB. 


To  Bent    - 

Labour    -        • 

Com  bought 

Cake  bought 

Artificial  manure    • 

Trademen*s  bills 

Bates  and  taxes 

Insurances 

Coals 

Licenses 

Seeds 

Com  bought  from  farm 

Stock  bought 

Balance,  profit 


£    s. 

d. 

400  0 

0 

407  12 

4t 

218  13  10 

130  5 

6 

48  2 

6 

128  5 

6i 

33  8  lOi 

9  17 

6 

7  16  10 

2  15 

0 

18  19 

4i 

164  3 

0 

87  17 

6 

801  16 

7 

1,904  14 

5 

Bechfts. 

By  Com  sold  •         • 
Seeds   „        -  - 

Stock  „  -  - 

Wool    „ 
Com  grown  and  oonsumed 


£ 

s. 

d. 

922 

2 

5 

62 

2 

0 

679 

C 

0 

77 

7 

0 

164 

3 

0 

1,904  14    5 


1886. 


Expenditure. 


To  Bent 
Labour  - 
Stock  bought    - 
Com       „ 
Cake       M       • 
Artificial  manure 
Tradesmen's  bills      • 
Bates 
Insurance 
Coals 
Seeds 
Licenses 

Com  bought  from  farm 
Balance,  profit 


£  s.   d. 

300  0  0 

379  14  3i 

53  14  0 

178  5  0 

69  4  8 

29  0  0 

171  3  10} 

34  9  9 

8  12  7 

9  5  4 

23  18  6 

5  6  0 

176  9  0 

164  10  5 

1,603  12  5 

Bboeipts. 


By  Com  sold 
Seeds    „        - 
Stock   ,,  •  • 

Wool    „ 

Com  grown  and  consumed 
Stock  sent  to  butcher 


£    $.  d. 

646  15  5 

13  15  6 

691    3  6 

73  13  6 

176    9  0 

1  15  6 


1,608  12    6 


1887. 


ExPBHnrruKE. 


To  Bent 

Labour    -  -  - 

Stock  bought 
Com        ,f        - 
Cake 

Artificial  manure 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Bates  and  taxes 
Insurance 
Coals 
Seeds- 
Corn  bought  from  farm 
Licenses 

BalauoCi  profit    - 


£      8. 

d. 

300  0 

0 

362  3 

H 

57  1 

0 

208  14 

3» 

67  17 

6 

40  15 

0 

180  12 

0 

26  5 

7 

9  10 

0 

5  2 

2 

14  15 

4 

78  3 

8 

5  5 

0 

8  7 

43 

1,364  12    5 


BiCEiFrs. 


By  Cora   sold 

Stock    „        • 

Wool     „ 
Com  grown  and  consumed 

Stock  sent  to  butcher 


£    8.  d. 

728  14  3 

500  17  0 

52  14  0 

78    3  8 

4    3  6 


1,364  12    5 
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1888. 


SXPINDIXUBI. 


To  Bent 
Labour 
Stock  bought 
Com        „ 
Cake       „ 
Artificial  mailim 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Bates  and  taxes 
Insurance 
Coals 
Seeds 

Com  booght  from  farm 
Licenses 

Balance,  profit 


£  $.   d. 

800  0  0 

366  18  11} 

100  16  0 

143  8  6 

64  0  0 

56  9  6 

167  0  9 

26  16  Of 

8  4  1 

11  12  7 

18  18  6 

113  1  9 

2  0  0 

100  8  Oi 

1,462  8  9 

Bboeipts. 


By  Com  sold  -  « 

Stock    „ 
Wool     „ 

Com  grown  and  consumed 
Stock  sent  to  butcher 


£    8.  d. 

749  11  6 

636  17  0 

49  16  0 

118    1  9 

3    2  6 


1,462    8    9 


1889. 


Ejlpbiiditujus. 


To  Bent 
Labour  - 
Stock  bought 
Com        ,, 
Cake       „ 
Artificial  manure 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Bates  and  taxes 
Insurances 
Coals 
Seeds 

Com  bought  from  farm 
Licenses  • 

Balance,  profit 


£      8. 

d. 

800  0 

0 

363  16 

1 

166  10 

0 

264  9 

0 

68  10 

7i 

79  12 

6 

126  17 

2* 

22  8 

3i 

9  10  11  II 

4  1 

4 

16  14 

8 

112  6 

0 

2  0 

0 

296  11 

If 

1,800  7 

9 

BlOEIFTS. 


£    $. 

d. 

Com  sold   .     ,     .    , 

889  4 

9 

Stock  „   •     •    . 

743  17 

0 

Wool  „       ... 

62  0 

0 

Corn  grown  and  consumed 

112  6 

0 

Stock  sent  to  butcher 

3  0 

0 

1,800    7    9 


1890. 


EXPBHDITUmB. 


To  Bent  (raised) 
Labour 
Stock  bought 
Com        „        • 
Cake      „ 
Artificial  manure 
Coals 

Tradesmen's  bills 
Bates    • 
Insurance 
Seeds 

Com  bought  from  farm 
Licenses 

Balance,  profit    . 


£ 

8» 

0.11 

436 

2  10  II 

366 

2  11  II 

41 

11 

0 

266 

0 

6 

66 

7 

3 

106  17 

0 

12  18  10  II 

166  17 

1 

26 

5  11 

16  13  11  II 

9 

2 

6 

139 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

139 

8 

6i 

1,770  19 

2} 

Bboeiets. 


By  Com   sold 
Stock    „ 
Wool     „ 

Com  grown  and  consumed 
Stock  sent  to  butcher 


£     8. 
961 
689  18 

63  11 

139    6 

6  16 


d, 

1 

0 

li 

0 

0 


1,770  19    2} 


1891. 


ExmrniTUBB. 

To  Bent    - 
Labour    - 
Stock  bought 
Com        „ 
Cake       „ 
Coals       „ 
Artificial  manure 
Tradesmen's  bilk 
Bates  and  taxes 
Insurance 
Seeds  - 
Licenses 

Com  bou^t  from  farm 
Balance,  profit 


£  8. 

d. 

300  0 

0 

337  6  10 

139  19 

0 

217  12 

3 

109  2 

9 

9  7 

4 

83  7 

6 

166  12 

1 

23  7 

5 

12  11 

6 

19  11 

0 

2  6 

0 

168  18 

3 

194  6 

5 

1,784  7 

3 

BBCEim. 

By  Com  sold 

Stock  „  .  . 

Wool   „ 

Corn  grown  and  consumed 
Stock  sent  to  butcher 


£      8.  d. 

876  10  3 

679  10  6 

64    0  9 

168  18  3 

5    7  6 


1,784 


S  2 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICX7LTURE : 


1892. 


KxFBNBITVJa. 

To  Bent   - 
Labour    • 
Stock  boagbt 
Com      „ 
Oako      „ 
Coals     M 
Artidcial  mannre 
Tradeanien's  bills 
Bates  and  taxes 
Insurance 
Licenses 

Seeds  bonebt     - 
Com  boagbt  from  farm 
Balance,  profit 


£    ». 

d. 

300  0 

0 

403  3 

2i 

43  0 

0 

327  11 

3 

123  11 

4* 

19  19 

04 

11  0 

0 

223  16 

3 

22  19 

U 

12  11 

5 

y    2   6 

0 

34  11  lU 

111  19 

3 

94  12 

04 

1,731  0  11 

Bboeipts. 


By  Com  sold 

Stock  „  •  • 

Wool  „         -  . 

Seeds  „  .  . 

Com  grown  and  consumed 
Stock  sent  to  butcher  - 


£  *.  d. 

798  18  3 

759  8  6 

58  13  0 

4  14  11 
111  19  3 

2  7  0 

1,731  0  11 

1893. 


EXFBNDITUBE. 

To  Bent    - 

Labour   -  -  - 

Stock  bought 
Com      .  .  - 

Cake    - 
Coals   - 

Artificial  manure 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Bates  and  taxes 
Insurances 
Licenses 
Seeds  boueht 
Com  bougnt  from  farm 
Balance,  profit    - 


£ 

8, 

d. 

262  10 

0 

313 

8  lOJ 

15 

9 

9 

148 

5 

H 

35  11 

3 

6 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

106 

7  114 

22  18 

84 

9 

8  10 

2  18 

6 

44 

7 

4 

119 

9 

6 

232 

0  10 

1,329  13 

0 

Bbchptb. 


£    s. 

d. 

Com  sold   .... 

674  2 

6 

Stock  „     .... 

488  13 

0 

Wool  „    -     •     .     . 

47  8 

0 

Com  grown  and  consumed 

119  9 

6 

Stock  sent  to  butcher 

5  0 

0 

1,329  13    0 


Losses. 

Nil. 


Thirteen  years'  profits  =  2,6321.  7«.  6d.,  equal  to 
194Z.  16«.  pel*  annum,  being  4^^^  per  cent,  on  4,000^ 
capital,  aiid  8«.  bd,  p3r  acre. 


SUMMABY. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Pbopits. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Total  profits 


£ 

9. 

d. 

90 

4  10 

426 

2 

1 

221  15 

2 

263  10 

0 

301  16 

7 

164  10 

5 

8 

7 

^ 

10(» 

3 

oi 

295  11 

If 

139 

8 

64 

194 

5 

5 

94  12 

04 

282 

0 

10 

2,532 

64 
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fiiXAirCB  SHXK  IBOM  ▲  FaBM  nr  NOBTHAJCnOHSHIBS— cotitifiuei. 

SUMMARY. 

PiKnzs. 


L0S8I8. 
Nil. 


1887- 

1888 

1889- 

1890 

1891- 

1892 

1898- 


Seven  yean'  proftts 
Ayerage  annnal  profit 
Ayerage  profit  per  acre  per  annum 

Ayerage  annual  profit.    6  per  cent,  oij  4,0002.  oapitaL 

Note.— In  all  these  balanoe  sheets,  eggs,  poultry,  and  dairy  produoe  receipts  inolnde  amoonts  charged  to  house 
for  these  articles.    The  man's  time,  gardenmg,  &o.  is  also  included  in  receipts  for  sundries. 


£    : 

d. 

142  16 

5 

487  16  10 

464  6 

0 

245  17 

9 

856  16 

8 

4a  IS 

6 

4»16 

6 

1.689  a 

8 

241  6 

1 

0  14  lOf 

APPENDIX  0.  XI 


BiLAiroB  Shbst  from  a  Yabm  in  Nobthamts.    816  acres,  232  acres  grass,  or  73*41  per  cent,  strong  clay;  84  acre 

arable,  or  26*58  per  cent,  strong  clay.    {See  paras.  103-4.) 


Ezpevditttbe. 


ToUent    - 
:EUtes 
liabour    • 
Ck>m,  cake,  manures 
Stock  bought 
Tradesmen's  bills 


1885-6. 


£ 

«. 

d. 

360 

0 

0 

42 

2 

7 

243  17  lOi  1 

23  19 

0 

10 

6 

0 

53  14  10 

784 

0 

3t 

Beoeipts. 


By  Wheat  sold     • 
Oats       „ 
Barley    „ 
Beans     „ 
Peas       „ 
Stock     „ 
Wool      „ 
Butter    „ 
Poultry  and  eggs 
Consumed  im  houses- 
Pigs,  butter,  poultry  and  eggs 
Balanoe,  loss 


£ 

» 

i. 

90  12 

0 

62 

5 

0 

16  11 

0 

10 

7 

0 

4 

5 

0 

291 

8 

8 

20 

0 

4 

122 

6  lU 

16 

5 

0* 

21 

5 

0 

79  16 

3* 

734 

0 

3i 

1886-7. 


Expevditubb. 


To  Bent 
Bates 
Labour 

Ck>m,  cake,  and  manure 
Stock  bought 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Horse  hire 
Steam  oultiyation 
Fire  insurance 
Implements 

Balanoe,  profit 


EZFENDITUBE. 


To  Bent- 
Bates 
Labour 

Com,  cake,  Sto, 
Stock 

Tradesmen's  bills  - 
Horse  hire 
Fi  re  insurai^ce 
Balanoe,  profit 


u  m^9. 


[     £ 

8, 

d. 

330 

0 

0 

31 

5 

4 

212 

8 

6 

47  13 

6 

17  14 

6 

47  10 

4 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

5  19 

0 

64  16 

9 

768 

2  11 

Begeipts. 


By  Wheat  sold  - 
Barley  „ 
Oats  „ 
Stock  „ 
Wool  „ 
Oloyer  „  - 

Butter   „ 

Produce  consumed  in 
Poultry  and  eggs 


house 


1887-8. 


£     B. 

d. 

330  0 

0 

31  9 

3 

205  3 

1 

2  12 

9 

16  4 

0 

47  4 

8 

1  12 

6 

1  15 

0 

76  5 

4 

712  6 

7 

Beoeipts. 


By  Wheat  sold     - 
Barley    „ 

Oats        „  .  . 

Stock      „ 
Wool      „ 

Straw     „  .  - 

Beans     „ 
Butter    „ 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 
ProducB  consumed  ii  house 


£  «. 

d. 

88  14 

0 

25  17 

0 

8  2 

0 

426  16 

5 

24  12 

0 

60  13 

8 

104  7 

3 

18  5 

0 

16  16 

7 

768  2  11 

£  «. 

d. 

108  6 

0 

1  17 

0 

3  11 

0 

420  13  11 

29  18 

0 

5  0 

0 

6  15 

6 

110  1  10 

11  18 

4 

19  10 

0 

712  6 

7 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBICULTURE: 


EXPENDITUEB. 


To  Bent  - 
BMtes  - 
Lftboori 

Com/oake,  Sto, 
Stock-      . 
TradMinen'8  bills 
Hotve  hire 
Fire  iasiirftnoe     •  - 
Balaoce,  profit 


£ 

«. 

d. 

890 

0 

0 

31 

7 

7 

IdS  12 

fr 

66 

5 

4 

104  10 

i^ 

49  19 

% 

2 

0 

Q^ 

I 

19 

0 

134 

1  11 

«17  16 

6 

Beoeipts. 

By  Wheat  sold     • 
Barley    „ 

Oats       „       .  .  . 

Stock      „ 

Wool      ,•       -  • 

Batter    „ 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 
Prodnoe  oonfomed  in  house 


£    $. 

d. 

64  8 

8 

26  0 

0 

30  13 

0 

633  14 

0 

30  10 

0 

102  0 

8 

12  11 

0 

18  0 

0 

917  16 

6 

1889^90. 


EXPBNDITUBB. 


To  Bent 
Bates 
Labonr 

Com,  cake  and  manure 
Stock  bonght  - 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Horse  hire 
Fire  insurance 

Balance,  profit 


£    s. 

d. 

3S0  0 

0 

22  4 

4 

198  14 

6 

81  6  10  1 

4ff  13 

0 

67  13 

0 

1  7 

6 

I   19 

0' 

180  19 

5 

981  17 

7 

Beoeipts. 


By  Wheat  sold    - 
Barley    „    - 

Oats        „         .  •  • 

Beans     „    - 

Stock     „  •  •  . 

Wool      „    -  - 

Butter    „  .  .  . 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 
Farm  produce  consumed  in  house 


£    $. 

d. 

60  19 

6 

18  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

31  18 

0 

616  10 

5 

86  9 

0 

1^1  7 

74 

13  10 

6i 

22  2 

6 

931  17 

7 

1890-1. 


BXPENUITUBE. 


PcBent    - 

Bates       -  •  - 

Labour 

Ck)m,  cake,  and  manures    - 

Stock  bought 

Tradesmen's  bills    - 

Horse  hire 

Fire  insurance 

Balance,  profit     • 


,£ 

#. 

d. 

830 

0' 

0 

24 

9 

6 

201 

5 

9* 

72 

6  10' 

19  15 

0 

78 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1  15 

0  . 

368 

3 

3 

1»098 

1 

8J 

Beoeipts. 


By  Wheat  sold 
Barley 
Beans 
Stock 
Wool 
Butter 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 
Farm  produce  consumed  in  house 


£  «. 

i. 

112  16 

0 

60  15 

6 

16  4 

0 

716  17 

2 

40  U 

0 

117  11 

6i 

U  5 

0 

U  18 

6 

1,098  1 

8J 

EXPENDITUBS. 


To  Bent  - 
Bate 
Labour 

Cankt  cake,  and  manure 
Stock 

Tradesmen's  bills 
Horse  hire 
Fire  insurance 

Balance,  profit 


1891-2. 

I 


£  s. 

d. 

830  0 

0 

26  13 

4 

196  1  10 

78  19 

8 

2&19 

0 

61'  6 

7 

4  4 

6 

1  16 

0 

174  18 

4 

892  18 

3 

Becbipts. 


By  Wheat  sold     . 
Oaw        „ 

Wool      „       .  . 

Stock     „  .  .  . 

Butter    „       .  .  . 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 
Farm  produce  consumed  in  house 


£    $. 

d. 

146  4 

0 

19  2 

0 

40  7 

6 

645  8 

9 

'  108  17 

4 

16  5 

0 

21  13 

8 

892  18 

8 

1892-^. 


EXPENPITUBB. 


To  Bent    • 
Bates 

Labour 

Com,  cake  and  manure 

Stock  - 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Fire  insurance 

Horse  hire         •  • 


£  «. 

d. 

880  0 

0 

,   29  3 

4 

194  17 

6 

90.13 

9 

22  0 

0 

68  3  11 

1.16 

0 

1  10 

0 

788  8 

6 

Beoeipts. 


By  Wheat  sdd     -  -        '  . 

Barley    „  -  -  • 

viats       19       *  *  * 

Stook      „  .  .  . 

Butter    „        .  • 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 
Wool  sold 

Farm  produce  consumed  in  house 
Balanoe,  loss 


£   $. 

d 

26  18 

0 

36  2 

6 

17  1 

0 

391  7 

3 

77  1 

2 

16  6 

8 

37  6 

6 

'   23  19 

0 

,  112  2 

5 

738  3 

6 
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1898-4. 


EXPENDITUBJS. 


To  Bent    - 
Bates      - 
Labour 

Oorn,  oake,  and  mannres 
Stock  bought 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Horse  hire 
Fire  insurance 
Balance,  profit 


£  8.  d. 

330  0  0 

27  «  4 

168  8  8 


95  4  1 

43  0  6 

89  16  lOi 

1  12  (5 

1  15  0 

93  17  Hi 

851  8  11 

Beceipts. 


By  Wheat  sold     - 
Barley    ,, 
Peas       „ 
Oats        ,. 
Stock      „        - 
Wool      „ 
Clover  seed  sold 
Butter  ,^ 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 
Farm  produce  consumed  in  house 


£     8.    d. 
50  11    C 

14  14 
2  16 

18  3 
437    9 

33  12 
192    5  10 

65    4    3} 

20  13    2 

15  14    5i 


0 
0 
0 
8 
C 


851    8  11 


SUMMABY. 


IjOSSES. 


1885-6 
1892-3 


Total  losses 


£    «.    d, 
79  16    3J 
112    2    5 


191  18    8J 


Peopits. 


1886-7     .... 
1887-8        -  -  .  - 

1888-9  .... 
1889-90        .  -  .  - 

1890-1  .... 
1891-2        .  . 

1898-4  .... 

Total  Profits 
Deduct  losses 

Nine  years'  profits 

Average  profit  per  annum 

„        „       per  acre 

Average  Annval  Profit  =  4^^^  per  cent,  on  2,414!.  capital  in  1885. 


£     B. 

<2. 

64  16 

9 

76  5 

4 

134  1 

LI 

180  19 

5 

368  3 

8 

174  18 

4 

93  17  111 

1,088  2 

'It 

191  18 

896  4 

3 

99  11 

7 

0  6 

3* 

T  2 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OV   AQBICULTURE : 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQUCULTITRE  : 
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Balahob  Shsbts  7&0M  A  Oo-opBaATiT£  Fabm.    (See  paras.  107  and  108. 
AcREAGB,  296a.  3r.  lip. ;  126a.  2r.  13p.,  being  Meadow  and  Pastare. 
For  ihe  Year  ending  April  6th,  1887. 


EXFUTDITUXX. 

Income. 

Db. 

Cr. 

1887,  April  6. 

£    «. 

d. 

1887,  April  6. 

£    «.    d. 

To  Permanent  Improvementfl 

repaid  by 

By  Permanent  Improvements  repaid  by 

landlord       • 

- 

59    6 

0 

landlord 

- 

59    6    0 

Incoming    valuation,    1886,    April, 

Horses 

47    0    0 

viz.: — 

/ 

Cattle    - 

- 

394    9  10 

Growing  crops  and  acts 

£    $,   d. 

Sheep 

166  17    3 

of  huBbandry 

192  10    0 

Pigs       . 

- 

158  11    4 

Hay,  clover,  and  graas 

Dairy  produce 

64  14    0 

keeping 

179  10  . 0 

Poultry 

- 

5    4    1 

Implements  • 

46    1    0 

Com  -           .           - 

357  16    0 

Cake  consumed 

51  10    8 

Hay 

- 

0    3    0 

Half  oost  of  stamp 

0  15    0 

Clover 

1  16    0 

470    6 

8 

Potatoes 

24    0     0 

Stages- 

» 

543  14 

0 

Peas  - 

• 

4    8    3 

Horses 

• 

455  10 

0 

Wool     . 

- 

26    3    0 

Cattle  - 

. 

661    5 

6 

^    Sundries        ... 

2    3    5 

Sheep 

- 

456  19 

0 

Profit  on  butcher's  shop 

8    8    9 

Pigs     - 
Poultry 

•               . 

34    0 
6  14 

0 

0 

ByValuation,  April  6, 1887:—     £    a.    d 
Horses   -           •            -        281    0    ( 

Dairy — Sundry  utensils 

- 

1    4 

0 

Cattle  - 

459  10    ( 

Com  and  feeding  stuffs,  viz.  :— 

Sheep     • 

577  10    ( 

Corn     . 

Ill  18    3 

Pigs    - 

37  10    ( 

Cake 

126  17    6 

237  15 
163  14 

9 
4 

o 

Poultry 

Acts  of  husbandry 

6  18    ( 

.        587  16    •; 

103    8    i 

Seed    - 

- 

Manures 

- 

82  19 

3 

Lime  - 

5  16    i 

Implements,  harness,  ^. 

• 

386  16 

6 

Wheat    - 

75    0    ( 

Bent 

- 

410  16 

8 

Straw - 

55    5    ( 

Interest 

•. 

90    2 

4 

.Hay 

22  10    ( 

Bates  and  taxes 

• 

66    1 

6 

Clover 

52  10    ( 

Insurance 

• 

2  10 

0 

Barley    • 

34    6    ( 

Tiudesmen's  bills    - 

- 

16  16 

.2 

Peas   . 

17    2    ( 

Grinding  and  thrashing 

- 

20    2 

0 

Oats 

33  12    ( 

Bailway  carriage    - 

- 

28  17 

0 

Potatoes 

12    0    ( 

Sundi'ies 
Bad  debt     . 

■    : 

61    0  11 
10    0    0 

Implements 

.        376    6    ( 

_    9  738     1     1 

By  loss       - 

207    »    7 

4,266  11 

7 

4,266  11    7 

T4 
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ROYAL  COBfMISSION  ON    AQRICULTURE : 


Balance  Shebts  prom  a  Co-operative  Farm— cotittnued. 
For  ike  Yecw  ending  April  6ih,  1888. 


Expenditure. 

Income. 

y)R. 

Or. 

1887,  April  6 

£     8.    d. 

1888,  April  6. 

£     8.    d. 

To  Valuation  at  this  date  :— 

£     8.    d. 

By  Horses  - 

- 

81  10    0 

Horses     - 

281    0    0 

Cattle 

417    4    0 

Cattle  . 

469  10    0 

Sheep    - 

- 

526  15    5 

Sheep 

577  10    0 

Pigs  - 

163    3    0 

Pigs     . 

37  10    0 

Poultry  and  dairy 

- 

26  10    1 

Poultry    - 

6  18    0 

Com     -           .           - 

• 

206  17    0 

Acts  of  hasbandry 

687  16    7 

Straw 

18  14    0 

103    8    4 

Qover 

• 

3    16 

5  16    8 

Barley           • 

211    3    4 

Wheat  - 

75    0    0 

Peas      -           .           . 

. 

23  12    4 

Straw       - 

56    5    0 

Oats  . 

8    6    0 

Hay      • 

22  10    0 

Potatoes 

• 

70    7    3 

Clorer     .           .           - 

62  10    0 

Wool 

62    6    6 

Barley     - 

84    6    0 

Sundries 

- 

9  15    9 

Peas     - 

17    2    0 

Profit  on  butcher's  shop 

29  19    4 

Oats 

33  12    0 

Potatoes 

12    0    0 

By  Valuation,  April  6, 1888  :— 

£    $.  d 

Implements 

376    6    6 

>•        O  *900        1          1 

Horses 
Cattle 

297    0    0 
442  10    0 

2,738    1    1 

Sheep     - 

307    8    0 

1888,  April  0. 

Pigs   -           . 

62  16    0 

To  Wages 

- 

481  11    8 

Poultry  - 

11  18    0 

Horses 

•               • 

54    9    0 

Acts  of  husbandry 

467  10  10 

Cattle 

- 

142  16    6 

Manure 

51    0    0 

Sheep 

- 

126  15    0 

Wheat 

79  16    ( 

5 

Pigs     - 

- 

88  11    6 

Straw 

43    0    ( 

) 

Poultry 

- 

3  11    6 

Hay 

48    0    i 

0 

Com  and  feeding  stuffs  :- 

-    £     8.     d 

Clover 

104    0    ( 

} 

Cake     - 

136    5    0 

Barley 

1  10    ( 

} 

Barley  - 

80    6    0 

Peas 

12  16    ( 

) 

Peas  - 

8  16    0 

. 

Oats   - 

66  10    < 

) 

Oats     - 

64  11    0 

Potatoes 

19  15    i 

} 

Hay.           . 

12    5    6 

Mangold 

1    6    ( 

[) 

HMSold 

24    2    € 

-          Q0«      K     (\ 

Implements 

361    9 

1 

"          O^O      0      V 

■ 

—    2,377    4    6 

Seed    - 

- 

62    7    0 

• 

Potatoes 

2  10    0 

Manures 

. 

37    5    8 

Implesaeiits 

25  17    1 

By  loss 

- 

672  13    6 

Rent    - 

- 

500    0    4 

Interest 

124  16    0 

Bates  and  taxes 

- 

49  19    0 

Insurance    - 

2  10    0 

Tiadesmen's  bills 

- 

46  12    4 

Grinding  and  thrashing 

43  16    6 

Sundries 

• 

51    8    2 

4,898    2    4 

4,898    2    4 
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Balakob  Shhbts  tbom  a  Oo-opbrativb  Farm — amtinMd. 
For  the  Year  ending  April  6i^,  1889. 


Ivooi 

HB. 

Dr. 

£     B.    d. 

Cr. 

1888,  April  6. 

1889,  April  6. 

£     $.  d. 

To  Yaluation  at  this  date  :— 

£    8,   d 

By  Horses  - 

• 

70    0    0 

Horses     •           -           i 

r    297    0    C 

Cattle 

- 

526    1    6 

Cattle  - 

442  10    C 

Sheep    • 

. 

282    3    3 

Sheep 

.    807    8    C 

Pigs  - 

• 

95  17    3 

Pigs      -            - 

.      62  16    C 

Poultry  and  Dairy 

- 

18  12  11 

Poultry    • 

.      11  18    C 

Com 

- 

271    9    6 

Acts  of  husbandry 

.    467  10  IC 

Straw    - 

• 

■          62    5    0 

Mannre 

.      51    0    C 

Hay  and  cloyer 

- 

77    3    7 

Wheat     - 

79  16    € 

Barley 

- 

ISO    8    6 

Straw  . 

.      43    0    C 

Peas 

- 

0    4    0 

Hay         -            .           . 

■      48    0    0 

Oats 

- 

9  14    0 

Clover  - 

104    0    C 

Potatoes 

- 

79  18    0 

Barley 

1  10    C 

Wool 

. 

26    2    3 

Peas     - 

.      12  16    C 

Sundries     ... 

•          • 

9  10    6 

Oats 

.      65  10    ( 

Boots 

43  15    0 

Potatoes 

-      19  15    C 

Profit  on  butcher's  shop 

- 

19    2    2 

Mangold 
Implemencs     - 

1    5    C 
.    361    9    ] 

By  Valuation,  April  6.  1889 : 
Horses 

1 

298    0    0  ' 

-    2,377    4    5 

Cattle       .        •        .        . 

.    638  10    0  ' 

1889,  April  iS, 

Sheep 

.    511  19    0  ' 

To  Wages 

- 

461    1    8 

Pigs        .        .          .        . 

.      37  13    0 

Cattle 

253    2    6 

Poultry 

9    8    ( 

)  \ 

Sheep 

- 

162  18    6 

Acts  of  husbandry 

.    386    5    1 

M 

Pigs     . 

9  10    0 

Manure 

.      57  10    i 

}l 

Com  and  feeding  stofEs 

^   £    s.    d 

Wheat 

.      78    0    < 

0 

Cake  • 

73  17    ( 

►                      ( 

Straw 

-      64    0    < 

^ 

Oats 

43    1    t 

Hay 

.      36    0    ( 

} 

—       iifi  1ft    ft 

CloTer 
Barley   • 

.      20    0    ( 
.      46    5    < 

> 

Seed    - 

85    8  10 

Potatoes 

1  10    0 

Peas 

14  14    0  1 

Manures 

'    60    4    1 

Oats 

56    0    ( 

)l 

Implements 

18  15  11 

Potatoes 

4  10    ( 

>  1 

Rent    . 

487    3    0 

Mangold 

.      87  10    ( 

) 

Interest 

133    9    0 

Implements 

338  14    1 

) 

Sates  and  taxes 

46  15    2 

-    2,634  19    6 

Imsurance    - 

2  10    0 

1 

Tradesmen's  bills 

56  15    0 

1 

Grinding  and  thrariiing 

9    9    0 

t 

Sundries 

31  14    4 

Profit  for  the  year  endl 

Dg  6th  April 

1 

1889 

•           • 

33    2    0 

1 
1 

4,847    6  11 

4.347    <  11 

U     84199 
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ROYAL  (X)MMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


Balance  Sheets  feom  a  Co-operative  Farm — corUintied. 


Dr. 
1889,  April  6. 
To  Yftlnation  at  ihis  date  — 


Horses     • 

Cattle     .      *  . 

Sheep  •   - 

Pigs 

Poultry 

Acts  of  husbandry 

Manure 

Wheat      - 

Straw 

Hay 

CloTer 

Barley 

Peas 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Mangolds 

Implements    • 


1890,  April  6. 
To  Wages      - 

Cottle    • 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Com  and  cake 

Horses    • 

Seed 

Manures 

Potatoes  • 

Implements    • 

Rent 

Interest 

Bates  and  taxes 

Insiiraace 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Grinding  and  threshing 

^Sundries  - 

Loss  on  butcher's  shop 


For  the  Year  ending  April  6th,  1890. 


Cb. 
1890,  April  6. 

By  Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs 
Poultry 
Wheat      . 
Straw 
Hay    . 
Barley 
Peas 
Oats 
Potatoes 
Implements 
Sundries 


muBJs. 

£      5.    d. 

£       8. 

d. 

298    0 

0 

638  10 

0 

511  19 

0 

-37  13 

0 

9    8 

0 

386    5 

9 

57  10 

0 

78    0 

0 

64    0 

0 

36    0 

0 

20    0 

0 

.    46    6 

0 

14  14 

0 

56    0 

0 

4  10 

0 

37  10 

0 

338  14 

9 

2,634  19    6 

462    4 

5 

837    9 

0 

292    6 

6 

22  12 

0 

160  15 

0 

52    8 

0 

62    5 

0 

62' 18 

6 

3    0 

0 

27    5 

5 

508  15 

3 

138  15 

0 

6ai4 

3 

2  10 

0 

67    2 

0 

82  17 

0 

17  16 

4 

0    6 

9 

2,329    0    2 

4.963  19    8 

Income. 


£    s. 

d. 

105  10 

0 

489    5  11 

375  13 

4 

103  14 

6 

19    7 

9 

234  16 

0 

39    7 

2 

4    7 

0 

292    8 

6 

0  16 

0 

9  12 

0 

35  10 

0 

0  14 

0 

5    5 

6 

By  Valuation,  April  6, 1890  : 

Horses 

-    342    0    0 

Cattle       - 

.    878  10    0 

Sheep 

.    815  12    0 

Pigs 

■      24    0    0 

Poultry      - 

.      11    8    0 

Acts  of  husbandry 

^    348    2    7 

Manure            -         -        , 

-      55  10    0 

Wheat      . 

.      63    0    0  . 

Straw       -        .        .        ; 

.      37  10    0  ' 

Hay 

.    134    5    0 

Clover 

.    154    0    0 

Barley 

4    5    0 

Vetches 

-        1  16    0 

Com  and  cake 

2    2    0 

Mangolds 

-      84  10    0 

Implements 

.    318    7    8 

£    $,   d. 


1,716    6    8 


3,227  18    3 
To  loss  on  the  year  ending  April  6th,  1890  '        19  14    9 


4,963  19    8 


For  the  Year  ending  April  6th,  1891. 


EXFENDITUBE. 

Bbceipts. 

Dr. 

£•     8.    d. 

Or. 

£     8.     d. 

IV)  ValHatic»n  of  A.pril  6, 1890      - 

3,227  18    3 

By  Horses  -            -            - 

106    0    0 

Wages               -                 -                 -  , 

435    8    3 

Cattle      -               -               -  .            - 

390    4    0 

Cattle             -             .            -            . 

97    5    0 

Sheep             -              .              .            - 

453  16    6 

Sheep    .               •               -                - 

128    6    6 

Pigs        .               - 

56    7    0 

Vi^ 

Milk      .... 

21    2    0 

Poultry              -           ^            .            . 

!        18  11     7 

7    5    7 

Milk       .               .  ^             .                . 

140  13  11 

Horses 

38    5    6 

Cake    .             .            •            .            . 

!          0  10    0 

Com  and  cako     - 

212  19    8 

Hay        .               -                .          .     . 

!        68    6    9 

Seed ' 

69    4    5 

Straw            ..            

1          6.10    0 

Manure.               •               •               •  ' 

45    8    3 

Wheat    .               -               -               . 

102    1     0 

Implements     -            .            -           - 

65    3    8 

Barley            .             .             .           . 

1      381  12    0 

Reut     .               .               -               - 

510    8    6 

Oats  ^      '               -                .          .      . 

1        25  14    6 

Interest            -            .            -            - 

159    4    6 

Potatoes             -            .            -            . 

1  10    0 

Bates  and  taxes 

34    6    6 

Taxes      •                .               .                . 

2    0    8 

Insurance        .            -            -           - 

4    0    0 

Sundries        -            *               •            . 

27  18    5 

Tradesmen's  bills           ,    • 

93  15    1 

Grinding  and  threshing 

27    4    6 

By  Valuation,  1891  .— 

Sundries 

37  15    9 

Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry 

r     1,950  10    0 

Loss  en  butcher's  shop  by  bad  debts 

15    1    4 

Acts  of  husbandry       .            •            . 

365    7    4 

Dairy  Company's  shares 

15    0    0 

Wheat    -               .               .               . 
Oats               .               .            .            - 

70  19    0 
30  12    0 

Barley         ...... 

1        19    2    0 

Com  and  cake           •             .             . 

7  10    0 

Hay        .               .               .               . 

i      148  15    0 

Clover              .             .        ,  . 

1        59  10    0 

Straw    .                .               .               . 

1        84    0    0 

Mangolds          .            .            ..            • 

1        19  13    9 

Manure                 - 

1        59    2    0 

Implements      .            -            .            - 

I      344  12  11 

Dairy  Company's  shares      • 

1        15    0    0 

Balance,  loss    - 

'      294  12  11 

5.245    3    3 

5,245    3    3 
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BlLATSCM  SflXBIS  IROM  A  Co-OPBRATIVS  FABM-^MnHnued. 


Far  the  Tear  ending  April  Wi,  1892. 


Db. 


ElFENOITURB. 


To  Yalnation  of  6th  April  1891 
Dairy  company's  soares 
Wages 
Cattle  - 
Sheep 
Pigs     - 
Horses 

Com  and  cake 
Seed 
lifAnures 
Implements 
Kent    - 
Interest 
Bates  and  taxes 
Tradesmen's  bills    • 
Grinding  and  threshing 
Sundries     - 
Turnips 
Straw  • 

Wheat 
Poultry 


£   *. 

d. 

3,159  14 

0 

15  0 

0 

445  17 

0 

205  2 

6 

22  14 

0 

25  7 

6 

48  3 

6 

281  17 

9 

52  9 

0 

74  12 

6 

53  5 

4 

503  18 

6 

170  14 

0 

43  0  10  II 

52  17 

2 

24  7 

3 

20  18  11  II 

18  10 

1 

5  19 

2 

24  0 

0 

2  1 

I 
1 

0 

5,250  10 

0 

Receipts. 
Cb. 
By  Horses  -  -  - 

Cattle 
Sheep    - 
Pigs  - 
Poultry  • 
Milk  . 
Foods    • 
Hay  and  straw 
Manures 
Wheat 
Barley  • 
Oats  . 
Taxes    - 
Sundries 
By  Valuation,  1892  :— 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Poultry 

Acts  of  husbandry  and  tenant-right 

Seed  com  - 

Grass  and  clover  seeds 

Hay,  straw,  and  manure 

Implements  - 

Roots,  com,  and  cake 

Dairy  company's  shares 
Balance,  loss  • 


f   8. 

d. 

61  14 

6 

290  9 

8 

440  8 

7 

92  12 

1 

18  2 

201:  6 

1 

0  13 

6 

57  0 

0 

0  5 

0 

253  13 

3 

212  15 

6 

69  7 

6 

1  10 

5 

6  11 

9 

450  0 

0 

861  0 

0 

715  4 

0 

13  0 

0 

11  18 

0 

288  11 

11 

48  0 

0 

39  11 

0 

369  8 

9 

358  13 

8 

152  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

208  12 

3 

5,250  10 

u 

For  the  Year  ending  April  eth,  1893. 


Dr. 


EXPSKDITOIIX. 


To  Valuation  of  April  6,  1892 
Dairy  company  s  shares 
Rent    - 

Interest       •  .  • 

Rates  and  taxes 
Wages         -  .  - 

Smith .  .  • 

Implements  and  machinery 
Grmding  and  threshing 
Veterinary  and  medicines  • 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Artificial  food 
Manures 

Horse  com  •  -  - 

Hay,  straw,  and  keep 
Com,  grass,  and  other  seed 
Cattle  - 

Sheep  ... 

Horses 

Pigs  .  -  - 

Sundries        .  •  - 

Loss  by  ^— 's  error  in  wheat  account  | 


£     ». 

d. 

3,307  7 

4 

15  0 

0 

468  3 

7 

174  13 

0 

55  0 

0 

410  12 

8 

9  16 

6 

22  15 

0 

22  11 

3 

4  5 

6 

64  8 

0 

247  8 

8 

20  12 

6 

51  14  10  11 

19  12 

2 

65  8  10  II 

28  9 

5 

37  7 

0 

4  15 

6 

6  15 

6 

•    46  9  10  II 

1    17  5 

6 

6,100  12 

7 

Receipts, 
Ck. 
By  Wheat  . 
Barley 
Oats 

Peas  and  beans 
Hay  and  straw  - 
Cattle 

Sheep    .  —  . 

Horses 

Dairy    -  .  - 

Pigs  - 
Poultry 
Sundries 
Valuation  6th  April  1893:— 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs  * 

Poultry 

Acts  of  husbandry    • 

Tenant-rieht 

Grass  andcloyer  seeds 

Hay  and  straw 

Roots 

Manure 

Implements  - 

Com  and  cake       « 

Dairy  company's  shares 
Balance,  losr  - 


£     8,    d. 


278    7 

207    0 

59  19 


0  1 

0 

2  0 

0 

244  12 

8 

541  18 

8 

104  0 

0 

248  7  10 

51  1 

0 

25  19 

5 

0  16 

0 

350  0 

0 

787  0 

0 

545  5 

0 

28  0 

0 

12  6 

0 

257  12 

c 

162  7 

11 

18  9 

0 

123  8 

9 

34  10 

0 

187  9 

0 

855  8 

8 

65  16 

3 

15  0 

0 

448  16 

5 

5,100  12 

7 

U2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  AGRICULTURE: 


Balahob  Shbbts  pbom  a  Co-opbrativx  FASM^-continfMd, 
Financial  Position  on  6th  April  1893. 


LlABILlTIBS. 

Tot —  (who  advanced  the  starting 

capital). 
Bank      -  .  .  -        - 

Sundry  outstanding  liabilities 


£  8.    d. 

3,000  0    0 

1,33D  6    5 

I      409  6  11 


I 


4,748  12    4 


Assets. 

By  Valuation  of  stock  April  1893 
Dairy  Co/s  shares 
Sandry  outstanding  assets 

Total  assets 

3v  loss : — 

Year  ending  6th  April  1887 

,,  „  1888 

1890 

1891 

1892 

,,  „  1893 


Less  by  profit  year  ending  6  April 

1889. 

Loss  .  .  .  .  . 

Add  assets        -  -  -  -        • 


,  £    8.    d, 

I  2,877  13    1 

•  15    0    0 

I  37    1  11 


2,929  15 

0 

207  9  7 
672  13  5 
19  14  9 
294  12  11 
288  12  3 
448  16  5 

1,851  19 
33  2 

4 

0 

1,818  17 
2,929  16 

4 
0 

4,748  12 

4 

Losses  over  7  years 
Average  loss  per  annum 


£       8.    d. 

-  1,818  17-  4 

•     259  16    9 


ff  ,.       acre  -  -  -         0  17    6 

Average  loss  =  8f  per  cent  per  annum  on  3^000Z  capital. 


APPENDIX  C.  XV. 


Balance  Sheets  pob  1893-4.    (tiee  paras.  15, 110.) 
1 .  From  a  Park  of  467  Acbes,  of  which  400  are  Strong  Chalk  Clay  and  123  Grass  (Poor).    Beds 


ExPEHDHURE. 

To  live  stock  bought 
Corn  and  seed  do.       - 
Oilcakftfi  and  manures    • 
Bent    .  -  .  . 

Bates,  taxes,  and  insurance 
Labour 

Tradesmen's  bills 
Sundries 


£ 

a. 

rf. 

70 

0 

0 

39 

10 

0 

120  16 

0 

:^60 

0 

0 

39  14  10  1 

396 

0 

0 

162 

1 

6 

45 

0 
2 

0 
4 

1,193 

Beceipts. 

B7  Stock  and  wool  sold 
Corn  and  seeds 
Dairy  produce  and  poultry 
Other  produce  - 
Horse  work  done  on  hire 
Remission  of  rent 
Farm  produce  used  in  house 
Balance,  loss 


£ 

8. 

d. 

540 

0 

0 

287 

0 

0 

104 

2 

6 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

72 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

162 

7 

4 

1.193 

2 

4 

2.  Another  Fabm  in  tbe  same  Occupation.    670  Acres,  }  Grass.    Beds. 


Expenditvbe. 


To  Livf:  stock  bought 
Corn  and  seed,  do. 
Cake  and  manure 
Bent    - 

Bates  and  taxeB 
JLabour 
Tradesmen's  bills 


£      8. 

d. 

42  10 

0 

53  3 

0 

137  5 

8 

563  0 

0 

42  17  11 J  II 

596  19 

0 

97  0 

0 

1.532  15 

"n 

Beceipts. 


By  Stock  and  wool  sold 
Corn,  do. 
Dairy  and  poultry 
Other  produce  - 
Labour  hired  out 
Grass  hire 
Bemission  of  rent 
Sundry  receipts 
Farm  produce  used  in 
Increased  valuation 
Balance,  loss 


house 


£     8, 

«». 

447  15 

0 

147  0 

0 

149  17 

3 

8  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

26  5 

0 

10  11 

0 

34  0 

0 

171  10 

0 

532  7 

4* 

1,532  15    7i 
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3.  A  Vaslk  ov  well-kmowv  Excellence,  and  ik  High  Comdriov.    560  Acrei    one-fourth  Grass.    Beds. 


Expenditure. 

To  Live  stock  bought 
Com  &nd  seeds 
Cake  und  manure 
Rent  and  tithes 
Bates,  taxes,  and  insarance  - 
Labour 

Tradesmen's  bills 
Sundries. 


£  8. 

d. 

203  14 

0 

151  4 

6 

322  0 

6 

731  7  10  1 

152  18 

3 

654  12  10  1 

160  11 

2 

2,376  9 

1 

Beciipts. 

By  Lire  stock  and  wool  told 
Com  and  seeds  sold 
Dairy  produpe  and  poultry    • 
Other  produce 
Farm  produce  used  by  household 


Balance,  loss 


£  9. 

882  9 
712  10 

41  19 
88  6 

42  3 

d 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

609  2 

1 

2,376  9 

1 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  loss  on  the  year's  trading  the  farming  capital  has  been  reduced  by  4662.  IL?.  during 
the  year. 


4.  A  Fabm  in  KoBTHAMPTOjr.    218  Acres. 


EXPENDITUBE. 


To  Valuation 
Labour 
Bates 
Tithe 

Live  stock  bought 
Cake,  bran,  &c. 
Keeping  purchased 
Snndry  payments  - 
Bent  - 
Grinding  and  threshing 


£  #. 

d. 

1,199  2 

6 

288  3 

8 

16  0 

6 

31  0 

6 

21  8 

0 

167  19 

0 

94  14 

0 

66    2 

9 

204  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

2,058  10  11  II 

Beceifts. 


By  Stock  sold      - 

Yaloation  of  dead  stock 
„  live  stock  :- 

Horses 


Sheep 
Swine 
Poultry 
Valuation  of  cropping : — 
Tillages,  &c. 
Eggs  sold 
Balance  loss    - 


£ 

«. 

d. 

518 

1 

0 

87 

1 

6  % 

477 

0 

0 

89  10 

0 

307 

0 

0 

27  10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

293 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

249 

8 

5 

2,058  10  11 

5.  A  Grass  Farm  op  Prike  Quality,  Northahts. 

EXFBNOITURX. 


To  Yenr's  rent 

Income  Tax  B.    - 
Bates 

Subs,  to  school 
Fencing 
Shepherd 
Other  labour  - 
82  bullocks  bought 
1  ton  of  hay 
Cost  of  yardH  for  beasts 
Balance,  profit  • 


£  #. 

d. 

258  8 

0 

2  8 

2 

14  7 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  13 

6 

7  16 

0 

6  0 

0 

1.183  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

52  9 

0 

1,595  12 

8 

95  Acres.    Michaelmas  1892  to  M  i  jhaelmas  1893. 

Beceipts. 

£      8 
By  82  cattle  sold  -  -  .  .      1.595  1 2 


1,595  12    8 


6.  A  Farm  in  Bedford.    540  Acres ;  164  Acres  Grass. 
Expenditure. 


To  Live  stock  bought  -  -  - 

Corn  and  seeds    ... 
Feeding  stuffs,  oil-cake,  and  manures 
Bent  and  tithe     ... 
Bates,  taxes,  insurance 
Labour  -  -  -         - 

Tradesmen's  bills 
Sundries,  including  new  implements 


£   B.' 

rf. 

15  18 

0 

117  19 

6 

698  14  10  1 

350  0 

0 

76  2 

5 

790  6 

8 

203  19 

3 

98  17 

5 

2,351  18 

1 

Beoeipts. 

By  Live  stock  and  wool  sold 

Oom  and  seed  ... 

Dairy  produce  and  poultry 

Other  produce,  including  hay   and 

straw. 
Sundry  receipts,  incladicg   cottage 

rents  and  snooting. 
Farm  produce  used  in  house 

Balance,  loss  ... 


£  9. 

764  17 
646  9 
227  5 
320  5 

d 
6 
0 
4 

6 

52  10 

0 

17  19 
322  11 

4 
5 

^,351  IS 

I 

U3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AaEICtJLTOBE : 


APPENDIX  D. 


Betubvb  SHOWIH&  Akoctnts  raised  fob  Local  Purposes  bt  Six  Unions  in  Beds,  Hunts,  and  Northanti 

and  exjpenditube  tbbrbfrom.    1880  to  1893. 

1.  Bedford  Union. 


1. 

2. 

.- 

4. 

Kate  in 
tlie£ 

Bxpenditure  therefrom. 

B^istrJ^ 
tion,  Yao- 
cination. 

Assessment, 

Expenses, 

and 

Salaries,  Ac 

12. 

Year. 

vaineon 
which 

Bates  are 
raised. 

Amount 
raised. 

5.             1        6. 

uSited  there-  '  B^Sh 

wiib.  includinir  i  "SSSE. 

Lunatics.      |    "***** 

7.                     8. 

School  Board 
u. »!.»...      and  School 
Highwsys.    Attendance 
Committee. 

9. 

School 
Fees. 

10. 
Sanitary. 

Total. 

1882 
1887     • 
1898 

0 

Population  1891 

Area 

Population  1881 

£ 
282405 

246,739 

256.191 

61,452 
93,069  acres 
42381 

£ 
80,029 

80.670 

82317 

2    7 

2    5i 

2    61 

Bates 

per  bead 

12    61 

18  111 

£            1        £ 
14350         !      7301 

13322         1       8373 

18367              12360 

1 
1 

1 

£ 

4360 

8.149 
1388 

£ 

2,14$ 

1398 
1.697 

8 

240 
408 
510 

1,427 
2325 
23M 

80389 
80370 
88317 

The  increase  imder  County,  Police,  and  Borough,  and  decrease  under  flighway  for  1893,  is  due  to  the  County  Council  having  taken  over  the 
main  roads. 

2.  WoBUEN  Union — Beds. 


1. 

2 

Bateable 

Value  on 

which  Bates 

are  raised. 

3. 

Amount 
raised. 

Bate  in 
the£. 

EXPBVDITUSS  THBBBTBOM 

11. 

Begistration. 
Vaoeination, 
Assessment 
En)ense,  and 
Balances,  Ac. 

rear. 

5. 

Poor  and  other 
Expenses 
connected 
therewith, 
including 
Lunatics. 

6. 

County. 

Police, 

Borough, 

Bales. 

7. 
Highways, 

1 
8.                     9. 

School  Board  1 
and  School        c^k^i 
Attendance    1   H^^ 
Committee.    '     '^^' 

1 

to. 

Sanitary. 

£ 
185 

185 

100 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 

1888 
1887 
1808 

£ 

5^424 

50389 
65368 

£ 
9,469 

8.078 

7315 

#.  d, 
3    8 

2    8« 

8    9i 

£ 
4327 

4326 

4,162 

£ 
1396 

1308 

2230 

£ 
1365 

1329 

1397 

£            i        £ 
685           i        - 

901            '        - 

820           1        - 

£ 
854 

817 

897 

£ 
9361 

9316 

9.106 

Census.  1881  {K»«-^S: 


B.      d. 

Bate  per  head 

19    24 

Do.     acre 

6    3i 

B^te  per  head 

16  10 

Do.     acre 

5    2} 

3.  Biggleswade  Union— -3bi>s. 


2. 

8. 

4. 

Expnr 

i 

DITT7BB 

THnKmBOH 

10. 
Burial 
Board. 

11. 
Sanitary. 

Begistration, 
Vaccination, 
Assessment 
Expenses, 
Salaries,  Ac. 

1 

1. 

5. 

6. 

No 

Borough. 

8. 

0. 

School 
Att.  Com. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

1 

1884    - 

£ 
187368 

£ 
20342 

#.   d. 
3    0 

£ 

10310 

£ 
4.174 

£ 
2,141 

£ 
2463 

£ 
271 

£ 
665 

£ 
1,077 

£ 

854 

1            £ 
1        21356 

1887    - 

186,845 

20,060 

2  11 

10336 

4.449 

1    2332 

2Jm 

- 

290 

688 

1,081 

22318 

1893    • 

150,603 

28376 

8    1 

10,121 

6,281 

5,482 

2,486 

91 

455 

686 

1399 

26361 

4.  Huntingdon  Union. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

EXPBKDITURB  THXBBFBOV. 

Legal, 

Begistration, 

Vaccination, 

Ao. 

Total 

6.              6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Expenditure. 

1880    - 
1887    - 
1898     • 

£ 
174384 

158386 

146393 

£ 
7.334 

7,789 

6,070 

8.   d.         £ 

0  101       6,438 

1  Oi       6,089 
0    9}  ,    5,671 

£ 
2385 

2374 

2,480 

No  Highway   '      ^ 
account  k«pt   1      "^ 
in  connexion   ,       ^w. 
with  Poor     I       ^ 
Law  accounts.  1       g^ 

^          No  sanitary 

account  kept 

Q         in  connexion 

8           with  Poor 

__        Law  accounts. 

The  Hunting. 

don  Union 

Bnral  Sanitary 

Authority  keep 

separate 

accounts. 

£ 
808 

188 

176 

£ 
•311 

8,600 

8378 

Acreage  of  Union         -  -    76,607. 

Population,  1891  -        -    19,095. 

Bamsey  Paiish  forms  part  of  the  tin  ion,  but  it  has  a  Local  Board. 
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5.  BuxvoKTH  Union — Noki'Haiit8. 


8. 

8. 

4. 

EXPBVDITVBB  THSBBFBOM. 

10. 

Legal.  R^girtm. 

tion,  Vaocmation, 

Anenment 

Expenses, 

Balances,  &c 

Total 
Expenditure. 

1. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

«  s 

1888        . 

11S.168 

18,269 

8    4i 

£ 

4jm 

£ 
8,638 

£ 
0,581 

£ 

138 

8^   2J 

1    i 
P    .9 

"^    1 

If 

£ 
21 

£ 

811 

£ 
13,494 

1887       - 

110,948 

10,587 

1101 

8,856 

8,891 

3,381 

416 
incL  Burial  Bd. 

184 

985 

11,163 

1893 

107.M7 

8,894 

1    81 

8,889 

8379 

833U 

606 
incl.  Burial  Bd. 

266 

815 

io,ito 

-1  (2 

6.  TowoBSTBB  Union— NoKTHANTS. 


1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

EXPSHDITinUI  THBRBFKOV. 

Legal.  Registration,  Yaccinayon, 

Assessment  Expenses, 

Ba]anoet,&c. 

Total 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9.         10. 

Expenditure 

£ 
1888     84071 

10,689 

t    6i 

£ 
5,154 

Includes  salaries, 
kmatics,  repairs, 

and  other 

charges. 

£      1       £ 
2,118   '    8,605 

£ 
36 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 
Legal    -          -          -          -106 
Parlj.  Registration      -       -    65 
Salaiiee  of  Paroch.  Officers  -  348 

£519 

£ 
11.483 

1887 

71,798 

9,981 

2    9 

4,211            j    2,166 

i 

2,942 

£ 
Burial  Bd. .  192 

- 

37 

£ 
Legal   .          .          .          .181 
Parly.  Registration      •       -  141 
Lecal  Parochial        -          -   39 
Salariee  of  Paroch.  Officers  •  286 

10.195 

1893 

76,580 

7.860 

0* 

4^137 

2,066 

2,205 

Burial  Bd.  •  112 
8.  Att.  Com.  159 

£271 

204 

£647 

Legal   -          .          .          -203 
Parly.  Reaistration      .       .  206 
Salaries  of  Paroch.  Officers  •  858 

£667 

9,569 

I 

Loreagf 
'opulat 

3  of  UU 

ion  of 

ion 
Union,  1891 

-    41,842 
•    11,960 

acres. 
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THE  TALE  OP  ATLESBUEY  AND  THE  COUNT!  OF  - 
'■'■  HERTFORD. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary,  '  ' 

^   B/oyal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

19,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  "W.C., 
Dear  Sir,  January  lOth,  1895. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  my  report  on  the  second  district  into 
the  circumstances  of  which  I  was  directed  to  inquire  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Agriculture. 

I. — ^Introduction. 

1.  This  district  consisted  of  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire  and  the  Time 
county  of  Hertford.  occupied  in 

I  commenced  my  local  inquiries  by  attending  Mr.  John  Treadwell's  ram  sale  on  the  ^^"^* 
let  August  at  Upper  Winchendon,  Bucks,  at  which  most  of  the  leading  agriculturists 
in  the  district  were  present,  and  the  taking  of  evidence  occupied  the  whole  of  the  month 
of  August,  with  the  exception  of  two  days  which  I  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wallingford,  Berkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  my  i^ork  in  my  first 
district. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to  give  further  time  to  this  district,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  without  unduly  curtailing  my  inquiries  in  my  first  district,  upon 
whidh  I  have  already  reported,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  extent  and  diversity, 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  by  the  Commission. 

2.  I  adopted  the  same  method  of  obtaining  evidence  as  in  my  first  district,  that  is  to  Method  of 
say,  I  held  public  meetings  in  the  principal  market  towns,  and  also  interviewed  privately  «»4!"5ting 
at  their  homes  or  in  the  towns  as  many  farmers  of  all  classes,  land  agents,  and  offers  "^^™7« 
interested  in  agriculture  as  I  could.     I  further  obtained  some  information  by  correspon- 
dence. On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  was,  however,  compelled 

in  Hertfordshire  to  depend  rather  less  on  private  interviews  than  on  public  meetings, 
which,  though  they  present  some  advantages  i|i  enabling  one  to  collect  the  general 
feeling  and  opinion  of  a  district,  are  in  other  respects  a  less  satisfactory  method  of 
obtaining  evidence. 

3.  Meet^gs  were  held  by  me  at  Aylesbury,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bucks  Public  meet- 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  at  Bishops  Stortf ord,  at  Tring,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^"S'  ^^^ 
Tring  Farmers*  Club,  at  St.  Albans,  at  Hitchin,  at  Eoyston,  and  at  Hertford.     I  also 

visited  Hatfield  and  Buntingf ord  in  Hertfordshire.  The  evidence  taken  at  the  meetings, 
to  which  I  desire  to  oall  attention,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  The  meetings  were 
well  attended,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  were  held  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  most  farmers  were  busy  with  harvest  work. 

4.  In  Buckinghamshire  and  in  Hertfordshire,  just  as  in  the  counties  visited  by  me  Assistance 
in  my  first  district,  I  found  agriculturists  of  all  classes  ready  and  willing  to  assist  me  wnderedbj 
in  my  inquiries.    I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who  so  kindly  helped  me  by  ™^^"'®*' 
offermg  information,  in  organising  meetings,  or  otherwise ;  but  those  who  did  so  were 

so  numerous  that  I  purposely  refrain  from  the  invidious  task  of  singling  out  any 
names  for  special  mention  where  I  am  indebted  to  so  many. 

II. — Description  oe  District. 

5.  The  Vale  of  Aylesbury  occupies  the  centralportion  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  Vale  of 
extending  roughly  from  about  Aylesbury  to  Winslow  in  a  northerly  direction  and  ^^*^.^|^ 
towards  Bicester  and  BriU  in    the  north-west  and  west.     The  soil  is  a  strong  cW    ®*^"*^^ 
loam,  varying  in  depth  from  2  feet  to  a  few  inches,  generally  lying  on  stiff  clay.     It 

is  principally  a  country  of  rich  pastures  laid  out  in  large  fields,  which  are  used  for 
stock  feeding  and  dairy :  farming.  Many  cattle  are  fattened  in  this  district  on  tho 
natural  grasses. 

6.  The  county  of  Hertford  as  a  whole  presents  a  concdderable  contrast  to  the  Yale  Hertford- 
of  Aylesbury,  consisting  as  it  does  to  a  large  extent  of  arable  land,  much  of  which  is  ^^..   , 
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6  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGBICULTURE  : 

by  no  means  of  the  best  quality.  The  soil  varies  considerably,  but  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  the  chalk  formation.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  light  thin  land  which  is  easuy 
worked,  but  in  the  east  of  the  county,  about  Buntingford  and  Bishops  Stortford,  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  stiff  loam  and  clay.  In  the  extreme  west  there  is  a  small 
stretch  of  greensand  and  in  the  north  the  gault  formation  is  found.  The  farming 
consists  principally  of  corn-growing  and  sheep-breeding  and  feeding.  Some  dairy 
farming  is  carried  on  where  the  situation  is  favourable  for  sending  milk  to  London, 
and  potatoes  are  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  county  is  very  well  supplied  with  railway  accommodation.  The  London  and 
Noriii-westem  Railway  intersects  it  on  the  west,  passing  through  Watford,  Great 
Berkhampstead,  and  Trlng.  The  Midland  Railway  passes  through  St.  Albans  and 
Harpenden.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  traverses  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  has 
stations  at  Hatfield,  Stevenage,  Hitchin,  Baldock,  and  Royston,  with  a  branch  line  to 
Hertford.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  passes  along  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  by 
Sawbridgeworth  and  Bishops  Stortford,  and  has  a  branch  line  to  Ware  and  Hertford, 
and  also  to  Buntingford.  The  principal  market  towns  are  Hertford,  Hitchin,  Bishops 
Stortford,  St.  Albans,  Tring,  and  Royston. 


Evidence  of 
agricaltural 
retains. 


III. — Course  of  Agriculture  since  1880  and  present  System  of  Cultivation. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  ariving  at  the  present  position  of  agriculture  in  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury  and  Hertfordshire  and  ascertaining  the  course  it  has  taken  since  the 
commencement  of  the  depression,  the  agricultural  returns  are  most  valuable.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  them  is  as  follows : — 


BUOKINOHAM. 

HXBTVOBD. 

1894. 

1893. 

1883. 

1882. 

1894. 

1893. 

1888. 

1882. 

Total  Acreage  under  All  Kinds 
of  Oops,  Bare  Fallow,  and 
GrAM 

Acres. 
401,328 

Acrts. 
401,972 

Acres. 
407,821 

Acres. 
406,782 

Acres. 
337,321 

Acres. 
838,028 

Acres. 
889,566. 

Acres. 
839,709 

Corn 
Crops.  ' 

"Wheat 

Barley  or  Bere  - 
Gate  -            -            - 
Bye 
Beans 
Peas 

Total  - 

Potatoes    - 

TumipR  and  Swedes  - 

Mangold 

Carrots      - 

Cabbage,       K.-Rabi, 

and  Rape 
Vetches  or  Tares 
Other  Green  Crops    - 

Total      - 

38.383 

22,635 

81,887 

1,261 

6,859 

5,806 

35,647 

24,114 

30,690 

274 

6,901 

5,002 

45,047 
26,040 
29,981 
847 
12,847 
5,857 

51,959 
25,870 
25,498 
445 
11,987 
6,034 

52,415 

84,051 

88,917 

1,100 

4,387 

4,161 

48,683 

34,227 

37,120 

242 

8,954 

3,721 

58,819 

40,491 

27,069 

236 

7,880 

8.917 

62,469 

39,718 

25,983 

279 

7,876 

4,176 

106,381 

102,628 

1 19,069 

121,243 

134,981 

127,947 

138,862 

189,951 

Green 
Crops.  ' 

1,720 

15,841 

4,787 

2,069 
3,888 
1,063 

1,623 

16,460 

4,874 

1,798 
8,364  \ 
756/ 

1,441 

18,142 

4,041 

108 

1,148 
7,759 

1,554 

18,478 

4,185 

94 

1,807 
7,471  { 

4,888 

18,942 

5,028 

2,659 
8,780 
1,878 

4,872 

19,463 

5,882 

2,471 

3,4511 

1,873/ 

4,282 
21,668   * 
5,294 
114 

2,097 
8,542 

4,458 

22,083 

6,146 

82 

1,904 
8,818 

28,818 

28,870 

32,634 

33,034 

86,670 

87,012 

41,947 

41,941 

Clover,  Sainfoin,  fFor  Hay     - 
and     Glasses  J  Not  for  Hay 

22,145 
8.957 

21,175 
5,178 

— 

1 

—  1      29,187 

—  6,380 

28,591 
10,516 

— 

— 

tioii.                   L     Total 

26,102 

26,348 

30,015 

80.281           86,467 

89,106 

37,908 

35,512 

Permanent  Pas-  TFor  Hay      - 
ture,  or  Grass.  J  Not  for  Hay 
Not  broken  up  1 
in  Rotation.      [_    Total 

98,856 
188,677 

78,179 
155,529 

— 

— 

64,692 
52,324 

47,469 
68,838 

— 

— 

232,538 

238,708 

212,248 

207,488 

117,016 

116,302 

103;671 

108,078 

Flax     -           -           -           - 

Hops 

Small  Fruit 

Bare    Fallow    or     Uncropped 
Arable  Land    -        - 

600 
6,989 

532 

9,886 

13,355 

14,736 

3 

645 
12*589 

664 
17,097 

8 

17,675 

4 

19,223 
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Buckingham. 

Hebtford.' 

1894. 

1898. 

1888. 

1882. 

1894. 

1893. 

1883. 

1882. 

Hones  nged  solely  for  Agri- 

eoltiiFe          -            -           - 

Unbrokeii  Horseii    .        -        - 

Mares  kept  solelj  for  breeding 

No. 

12,660 

4,718 

720 

No. 

12,913 
4,6301 
698/ 

No. 

13,216 
4,79a 

No. 

18,087 
4,651  { 

No. 

10,753 

3,795 

533 

No. 

11,157 
3,421 1 

578/ 

No. 

10,947 
3,019 

No. 

10,998 
3,198 

Total  of  Horses     - 

18,098 

18,241 

18,009 

17,788 

15,081 

15,156           13,966     1 

14,186 

Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk  or  in 

CWf. 
Other  CatUe:— Two  years  and 
above    - 
^         „        One    year   and 

nndertwo 
„         „        Under  one  ye^ur 

28,068 

18,480 

10,906 
9,321 

30,639 

19,023 

13,2261 
11,186/ 

28,497 
16,568 

21,791 

27,927 
17,093 

20,425 1 

13,000 

5,980 

5,624 
5,447 

14,628 

8,538 

7,213  \ 
6,694/ 

11,972 
6,654 

12,078 

12,088, 
6,340 

10,397 

Total  of  Cattle  '    -        - 

66,770 

74,074 

66,856 

65,445 

30,051 

37,073 

30,704 

28,770 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding    - 
Other  Sheep: — One  year   and 
above  - 
„          Under  one  year 

70,349 

38,263 
79,919 

82,973 

49,625 
86,778 

127,062 
81,056 

113,191- 
74,021 

49,370 

21,944 
44,160 

58,851  1 

31,205  J 
52,620 

97,166 
59,770 

87,851 
50,242 

Total  of  Sheep      - 

J  88,531 

219,876 

208,118 

187,212 

115,474 

142,676 

156,936 

138,093 

Sows  kept  for  breeding  - 
Other  Pigs      -        -        -        - 

4,455 
24,384 

3,650 
22,372 

- 

— 

3,818 
20,463 

8,469 
21,065 

—  ■ 

— 

Total  of  Pigs     . 

28,839 

26,022 

40,919 

39,161 

24,281 

24,534 

34,625 

31,745 

The  above  figures  show  that  in  1894,  as  compared  with  1882,  the  area  devoted  to 
com  crops  had  decreased  12  per  cent,  in  Bncks^  but  only  3  per  cent,  in  Herts.  That 
devoted  to  wheat  was  about  25  per  cent,  less  in  Bucks  and  16  per  cent,  less  in  Herts., 
In  both  cases  there  was  an  increase  in  1894  as  compared  with  1893.  The  cultivation 
of  oats  increased  24  per  cent,  in  Bucks  and  over  60  per  cent,  in  Herts.  Barley  shows 
a  decrease  in  both  cases.  In  Bucks  there  is  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent,  in  clover  and 
rotation  grasses,  but  in  Herts  the  figures  remain  about  the  same.  Permanent  pasture 
increased  12  per  cent,  in  Bucks,  and  about  13  per  cent,  in  Herts. 

With  regard  to  stock  both  counties  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  horses, 
and  in  cattie  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1894  as  compared  with  1882,  but  a  con- 
siderable decrease  between  1893  and  1894.  In  Bucks  the  number  of  sheep  was  slightly 
larger  in  1894  than  in  1882,  but  they  have  fallen  to  the  extent  of  14  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1893.  In  Herts  there  were  16  per  cent,  less  sheep  in  1894  than  in  1882, 
and  19  per  cent,  less  than  in  1893.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
in  1894  no  doubt  testifies  strongly  to  the  severity  of  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
abnormal  year  1893. 

The  proportion  of  arable  to  pasture  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  setting  forth 
the  proportion  per  1,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  each  case. 


Permanent  Pasture. 

Arable  Land. 

Com  Crops. 

1878. 

1888. 

1893. 

1873. 

1883. 

1893. 

1878. 

1888. 

1893. 

Hertfordshire 
Euckinghamshire    ^ 
England 

267 
461 

42B 

805 
521 

484 

344 
581 
627 

733 
539 
572 

695 
479 
516 

656 
419 
473 

441 
344 
314 

407 
292 
272 

379 
255 
239 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  Herts  is  still  a  considerable  com  producing. 
oounty,  while  Bucks  is  more  noticeable  for  its  permanent  pasture,  the  average  in  either 
case  exoeeding  that  for  England  as  a  whole. 
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8  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQBICULTURE  : 

The  proportion  of  wheat  grown  per  1,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land  is  as  follows : — 


Hertfordshire 

Bqckipghiumshire 

EngUnd 


1878. 


1888. 


1898. 


193 
147 
136 


173 

111 

99 


144 
89 
72 


The  cultiyation  of  this  cereal  hjas  been  reduced  in  a  smaller  proportion  in  Herts  than 
in  England  as  a  whole,  but  in  Bucks  the  reduction  is  about  the  ayerage. 
The  figures  as  to  orchards  and  market  gardens  are  as  follows  : — 


Orchaidi. 

Market  Gardens. 

1893. 

1892. 

1888. 

1898. 

1892. 

1888. 

Backs       .... 
Herts 

Acres. 

2,617 

1,153 

Acres. 

2,512 

1,190 

Acres. 
1,985 
1,196 

Acres. 
632 

728 

Acres. 
668 
571 

Acres. 
422 
509 

These  figures  show  that  in  these  counties  neither  orchards  or  market  gardens  are 
prominent  features,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  to  London,  nor  has  there  hem.  any 
very  considerable  increase  since  1883. 

The  amount  of  land  occupied  by  tenants  and  owners  respectively  is  as  follows  : — 


rVtnntiefi 

Acreage  occupied  by  Tenants. 

Acreage  oecapied  by  Ownera. 

1898. 

1892. 

1898. 

1892. 

Buckingham 

Acres. 
346,161 
268,896 

Acres. 
346,709 
267,48a 

Acres. 
56,821 
69,132 

Acres* 

56,882 

71,981 

Aylesbury. 


8.  Having  noticed  the  information  afforded  by  the  Agricultural  Returns,  I  proceed 
to  deal  with  the  tendency  of  agriculture  of  late  years,  and  its  present  condition  jn  the 
two  portions  of  my  district  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  these  matters  from  the 
evidence  offered  to  me,  and  from  my  own  observations. 
System  of  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  land  has  undoubtedly  been  laid  down  to  grass,  but  this 

agricaltureiii  being  mainly  a  pastoral  district,  there  has  not  been  so  much  opportunity  or  necessity 
^e  YaLe  of  f qj.  ^^g  process,  as  in  districts  in  which  arable  land  predominates  more  largely.  On 
V  as  npv.  ^^^  arable  land  the  four-course  system  is  usually  followed,  and  the  farmers  prefer  those 
crops  which  will  produce  the  most  straw  for  use  in  theii^  yards  and  thatching  theii* 
hay-ricks.  In  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  season  1893  little  striw  was  produced, 
and  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  farmers  felt  the  want  of  it  seriously.  I  visited  the  district 
ekrly  in  August  1894  aftOT  the  hay  had  been  stacked,  but  before  the  com  l\arvestj,  und 
in  the  course  of  my  visits  to  farms  I  do  not  think  I  savf  a  single  hay-rick  that  l^ad 
been  thatched.  The  farmers  as  a  rule  told  me  that  they  had  no  straw  left  6n  their 
farms,  and  that  they  were  waiting  until  aftw  harvest  for  a  supply  of  straw  for  thatch- 
ing. In  consequence  of  their  uncovered  state  the  hay-ricks  must  have  sustained  serious 
injury  from  the  heavy  rains  that  took  place  about  this  time.  Dutch  bams  would,  I  think, 
be  a  great  advantage  to  these  farms,  but  I  did  not  notice  any  on  those  which  I 
visited.  '  • 

9- The  farms  vaiy  in  size  from  about  90  to  360  acres,  but  the  majority  are  from 
200  to  250  acres.  »o  far  as  I  could  gather  there  has  been  no  material  alteration  in 
the  size  of  farms  during  the  last  15  years,  though  at  one  time  small  farms  were  more 
numerous  than  they  are  at  present. 

10.  Thi^  part  of  Buckinghamshire  is  noted  for  its  excellent  pasture,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  farmers  devote  their  energies  madnly  to  didrying  or  tb  the  grWrtfcg  of 
cattle  or  sheep.  There  is  much  rich  pasture  land  near  Ajrlesbury  which  ie  used  for 
fatting  out  cattle,  and  I  saw  many  large  Hereford  oxen  grazing  in  the  fields  l>^wdM 
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Aylesbury  and  Waddesdon.  Those  farmers  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  occupy 
good  grazing  land  keep  dairy  cows,  usually  of  the  short-horn  breed.  Formerly 
butter  was  the  main  product  of  the  district,  but  owing  to  various  causes  butter- 
making  has  more  or  less  gone  out  of  favour,  and  the  majority  of  farmers  sell  milk.  It 
is  either  sold  to  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Factory  at  Aylesbury  or  sent  by  rail 
to  London.  Those  who  sell  to  the  Factory  obtain,  I  think,  a  slightly  lower  price  than 
those  who  send  to  London ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  only  required  to  make 
one  journey  daily  with  their  milk  carts,  amd  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  keep 
their  Sunday's  milk  for  weaning  calves,  &c.  Those  who  send  to  London  are  obliged  to 
forward  the  milk  twice  daily  to  the  station  and  to  pay  carriage  to  London,  and  are 
thus  put  tiO  a  greater  expense  on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  horse  flesh  and  the 
railway  carriage.  There  are  some  farmers  who  keep  breeding  flocks  of  sheep,  notably 
Mr.  John  Treadwell,  of  Upper  Winchendon,  whose  pedigree  flock  of  Oxfordshire  Down 
sheep  is  renowned  far  and  wide,  and  whose  annual  ram  sale  I  attended.  Save  in  respect 
of  the  substitution  of  milk  selling  for  butter  making,  and  the  conversion  of  some  arable 
land  into  pasture,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  material  change  in  the  system  of 
agriculture  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  since  1882. 

11.  In  Hertfordshire,  as  contrasted  with  Buckinghamshire,  arable  land  was  and  System  of 
continues,  though   in  a  less  degree,    to  occupy  the  principal  attention  of  farmers,  agrictdtni-e 
Potatoes  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  oats  have  been  very  largely  substi-  ^  Hertford- 
tuted  for  wheat.     Land  has  also  been  laid  or  "  tumbled  down  "  to  grass  in  its  own  way,     "^ 

but  the  soil  not  being,  as  a  rule,  adapted  for  good  pasture  the  conversion  has  not  been 
attended  with  great  success,  nor  is  the  result  of  the  process  such  as  to  offer  much 
inducement  towards  making  further  steps  in  this  direction.  At  Hertford  I  was  told  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  land  in  East  Herts  had  been  laid  down,  but  in  some  places  the 
grass  did  not  grow  long  enough  "  to  cover  a  lark,"  and  the  general  experience  seemed 
to  be  that  the  results  of  laying  down  were  not  favourable.  At  Tring  it  was  said  that 
a  lot  of  land  had  been  laid  down ;  at  Hitchin,  Sawbridgeworth,  Royston,  and  Bunting, 
ford,  that  there  had  not  been  much  land  laid  down  to  grass.  At  Hitchin  I  was  told 
that  as  much  com  and  wheat  were  grown  in  that  neighbourhood  as  ever.  Sir  John 
Lawes,  the  eminent  agriculturist  of  Kothamsted,  informed  me  that  his  experiments  led 
h  im  to  the  conclusion  that  a  superior  quality  of  grass  could  not  be  grown  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  had  found  it  quite  possible,  by  the  application  of  manures,  to 
largely  increase  the  quantity  produced,  but  not  the  quality.  He  believed  the  white  clover 
to  be  the  secret  of   good  grazing  land,  and  this  did  not  flourish  on  Hertfordshire  soil. 

12.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  Hertfordshire  farmers,  or  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  Use  of 
are  within  easy  reach  of  a  railway  or  canal,  to  use  London  manure  on  their  land.   This  London 
can  be  procured  at  about  4«.  to  Qs.  a  ton,  including  freight,  and  is,  I  believe,  of  the  "**°^®- 
greatest  advantage  to  the  farmers  in  these  parts.     It  enables  them  to  sell  their  etraw, 
which,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  London,  they  can  frequently  do  on  very  good 
terms,  and  to  dispense  with  the  keeping  of  stock  merely  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 

the  land. 

13.  The  district  near  Royston,  being  light  land,  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Barley  land 
barley  of  good  quality.     Unfortunately  the  prospects  of  the  barley  growers  in  this  part  ne»r 
were  very  seriously  injured  in  1894  by  the  heavy  rains  that  took  place  in  August,  ^y^*^*^- 
When   I  visited   Royston  it  was    estimated    that    the    barley   crop   would  in  con- 
sequence  of    the  wet    be    worth   31.  or  4Z.  per  acre  less  than  it  would  have  been 
otherwise. 

14.  The  system  of  cultivation  of  the  arable  land  varies  considerably,  and  no  course  Coarse  of 
of  cultivation  seems  to  be  adhered   to  very  strictly.     The  old    Herts   system   was  cultivation 
a  five-course   system,  viz.,  1,    turnips;    2,   barley;     3,  clover  or  seeds;    4,  wheat;  i>* Herts, 
5,  oats ;  and  this  is  frequently  followed  still.     In  other  cases  a  four-course  shift  of 

I,  wheat ;  2,  beans  or  turnips ;  3,  barley ;  4,  clover,  is  followed.  The  Scotchmen  and 
Comishmen  who  have  taken  farms  in  this  district  depart  considerably  from  the  course 
followed  by  the  old-fashioned  Herts  farmers. 

15.  Milk  selling  has  no  doubt  increased  along  the  various  railway  lines  that  intersect  Milk  selling 
the  county,  but  there  being  a  lack  of  good  pasture  it  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
growth  of  suitable  feed  for  the  cows  on  arable  land.     Many  Hertfordshire  farmers  are  ^"^^'"B- 
in  the  habit  of  buying  sheep,  particularly  those  of  the  Dorset  breed  from  the  west 
country,  at  the  fairs  which  take  place  annually  in  the  late  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  ofi*  their  turnips.     The  Dorset  breed  lamb  early,  and  the  lambs  are  sold  fat  in 

the  early  spring,  and  the  trade  in  these  appears  to  be  fairly  profitable.     This  practice 
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of  buying  in  and  sellinj?  out  sheep  preyails  to  a  considerable  extent  rpund  St.  Albans. 
In  tlie  Roystoii  nei^Kbourhood  I  was  told  at  the  meeting  that  it  was  not  a  sheep- 
breeding  district  there,  but  sheep  were  bought  to  fat  out,  and  it  was  to  the  farmer's 
disadvantage  this  year  that  the  prices  of  store  sheep  had  risen. 

16,.  Farms  in  Hertfordshire  vary  from  about  200  to  400  acres  in  size,  the  average 
size  beijOLg  about  250  acres.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  alteration 
i;;.  size  of  recent  yea^s,  though  in  some  cases  farms  have  been  divided. 

17.  In  Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Druce's  report  on  this  county  for  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  iit  1882,  he  refers  to  Mr.  John  Front's  farm  at  Sawbridgeworth  where  a  new 
system  of  farming  had  been  adopted,  which  Mr.  Druce  describes  in  some  detail.  By  the 
londness  of  Mr.  WiUiam  A.  Front,  who  has  succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of 
the  farm,  I  visited  thisfarm  and  was  put  in  possession  of  facts  which  enable  me  to  carry 
on  the  history  of  the  farm  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Druce's  report  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Front's  system  was  so  fully  described  in  Mr.  Druce's .  report  on  Hwtfordshire 
that  vit  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  it  here.  It 
may,  however,  be  convenient  to  state  that  the  farm  consists  of  450  acres,  of  which 
436  acres  are  cultivated.  It  has  been  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Prout  and  his 
son  siiice  1861.  No  stock  is  kept,  and  the  whole  pf  the  com  and  straw  produced 
is  sold  off.  Com  crops  are  grown  in  succession  sometimes  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  ^  clover,  sainfoin,  or  bean  crop  being  then  interposed  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  l^nd.  The  fertility <of  [the  soil  is  kept  up  by  the  application  of  artificial 
manures,  in  respect  of  which  Mr.  Prout  has  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  late  Dr. 
Voelcker,  F.R.S.,  and  since  his  death,  by  that  of  his  son.  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker. 
Tip  to  ,1880  it  was  the  practice  to  sell  ihe  com  crops  standing,  and  the  expenses 
of  harvesting  were  borne  by  the  purchasers.  This  practice  was  given  up  owing  to  the 
growing  disinclination  of  buyers  to  indulge  in  the  speculation  which  }a  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  a  standing  crop  of  corn.  Mr.  Prout  has  not  diminished  his  area  of  wheat, 
the  amount  of  iand  devoted  to  this  crop  and  to  barley  being  about  equal.  The  acreage 
of  wheat  has  since  1880  varied  from  233  acres  to  92^  acres,  of  barley  from  220  acres 
to  90  acres,,  of  clover  or  sainfoin  from .90  acres  to  10  acre^  of  roots  from  13^  acres  to 
2i  acres..         ,  .  '.       .  ,      . 

The  f oUowiiig  table  shows  the  cropping  of  the  farm  for  the  last  three  years : —    i 


Crop.               I 

1898; 

lan. 

1894.   ' 

, 

.. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aisres. 

. 

Wheal. 

160 

186 

216 

Barley         -            -          - 

97 

89 

51 

Oats         -            -             - 

44 

41 

24 

Clover 

66 

62 

53  ' 

Spring  b^ans 

18 

20 

-^  . 

, 

Winter  beans        -            .  r  . 

..... 

6 

30 

Mangolds        ... 

8 

5 

4 

Trifolium          -         .       - 

7 

26 

58 

irotatoe$ 

3 

I 

1 

Rye  -            -            .        . 

— 

— 

7 

Grass 

3 

2 

2 

Fallow 

40 

10 

— 

43$ 

436 

436 

Roads,  ditches,  Ac, 

14 

14 

14 

450 

450 

450 

Mr,  W.  A.  Prout  gave  me  the  following-  statement  carrying  on  the  history  of  •  the 
farm  to  the  present  time :  **  The  history  of  this  farm  is  recorded  up  to  the  end  of  1879 
"  in  ^  Profitable  Clay  Farming/  published  in  1880.  The  following  are  the  facts  from 
^'  1880  to  the  end  of  1893.  Daring  the  last  14  years  the  system  of  agriculture  purmied 
''  has  been  the  same  as  formerly  with  the  exception  that  annual  sales  of  standing  com 
**  have  been  abandoned^  and  the  corn  has  been  sold  at  market  in  the  usual  way.  An 
**  annual  sale  of  hay  and  straw  has,  however,  been  held.  There  is  still  no  stock  kept, 
•^  arid  the  soil  has  been  maintained  in  good  heart  and  condition  by  thorough  cultiva- 
**  tion  and  artificial  manures,  as  the  following  statement  with  reference  to  yield  will 
**  sho\^r.  *  Mr.  John  Prout*  has  continued  active  supervision  over  his  ^arm  until  June, 
**  T8!94,  when  advancing  years  compelled  him  to'  retire  in  favour  of  his  son,  Mr. 
*'  Vyllliam  A.  Prout^  who  is  now  carrying  on  the  samJB  system." 

*  Mr.  John  Prout  has  died  since  my  visit  to  Sawbridgeworth. 
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M^.  W.  A-  Prout  gave:  me  tl^e  following  t^\)\e  ^l^owing  jijie  yield  and  Vajne  ;6f  his 
corn  orops  since  1880.  t,    .       .t         „  ^      ,    v.      . 


T«ar. 

Wheat, 

.   'fiarlV.    ',      , 

St»w« 

.   :      1         .           r 

Tield  per  Aoco. 

Value  per  Aere. 

Tie)d  per  Aot«. 

y«l«e  per  Acre. , , 

Yflne  p^  Aore. 

Qra.  Bs. 

£    *.     J. 

Qrs.  Us.  •■ 

£   •.   rf.-    ' 

£   *.•  d.       , 

1880         '         -         - 

3    2 

8  10    4 

'£  .6 

9    8.0 

,',       1   14  .«,...< 

1881 

4    4 

10    4    9 

5    4 

8    5  U     , 

2    8  11 

1882 

5    0 

10    2    6 

5    0  . 

9    0    0 

1  14  10    " 

1883      - 

4    3 

7  18    6 

6    0 

10    6^  6 

1  10    «      " 

1884 

5    3 

8  14    7 

6    2 

10  l&    8 

2    6  11   .     . 

1885    - 

5    2 

7  12    3 

6    6(      . 

9  13    7  ,. 

1  \^'  9     .. 

1886      - 

4    5 

7  13    4 

5    2. 

e  16    6 

1  19    4 

1887 

5     6 

8  13    6 

4    2' 

6     11 

3    3    1' 

1888 

4     4 

6    6  10 

4    7 

6  17    8 

r  18    i 

1889      - 

3    6 

5  10    7 

4     1 

:    ■     6   '7     7 

I -.4   -8..    •< 

1890 

4    0 

6  17    0 

5     I 

7  14    9 

.     .1    7.  3  .. 

l$9l 

4    2 

6    6    4 

4     1 

6    3    9 

,17    2 

1892      . 

3     1 

3  14    0 

5    4 

7    6    8. 

'2  12    6  •' 

1893 

4    0 

4  19    0 

3    0 

S    S    3 

2    R    «• 

Ayerage 

4    S 

7    2    4 

5    0 

7  13    9       ' 

1  19    3        , 

*  Nonc^The  figures  in  this  oolamn  include  straw  of  all  kin4s»  wheat,  harlej,  and  oats.    The  figures  for  wheat  straw  alone 
would  be  higher. 


Manure  used. 


Year. 


Quantity* 


1880 

1881  .... 

1882  -  -  .  - 
1891               -            - 

1392 

1893    -  ... 

Average  for  3  years  1880-1-2 
Average  for  3  years  1891-2-3 
Average  for  14  years 


Tons. 

92 
114 
109 

90 
108 
106, 
105 
101 


Prioc 


£ 
860 
930 
757 
493 
458 
429 
849 
460 
668: 


'»/. 


Mr.  Druce  after  giving  an  account  of  Mr.  Prout's  farm,  saye  "  the  important  question 
arises  has  this  system  paid  Mr.  Frout  ? "  !Se  examines  the  qujestion  in  some  detail^  and 
his  conclusion  is  that  it  has  done  so.  The  further  question  now  arises  whether  it  lias 
continued  to  pay  Mr.  Prout  a  fair  profit  on  his  capital  employed  since  18S0.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Prout  puts  the  expense  per  acre  of  wheat  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Rent      -             -             -             -             -             -  -             -1 

Tithes,  rates,  and  taxes           -             -             -            *  -    0 

Interest  on  5,000/.  capital          -            -            •  ->            •-    0 

Expenses  of  caltiration          •                         -            -  -    3 

Artificial  manures          -            -            -            -  -            -     1 

Seed               ......  .0 


s. 

d. 

5 

0 

7 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

7    2    6 


The  expense  of  the  cultivation  is  given  by  him  as  follows  for  an  acre  of  wheat  :- 

Ploughing  (steam)  10«.,  coals  2s^  man  and  hor«e  is,       -  *    0  13    0 

Dragging  and  harrowing  four  times   -  -  -  -    0    4    0 

Drilling  -  -  -  -  --  -026 

Sowing  artificial  manure  twice  -  -  *  -    0     1     6 

Rolling  .  -  -  -  -  -  '016* 

Hoeing  -  r  -  -  -  -  -    Q    4  ,6         . 

Harvesting        -  -  -  -  -  -  -     0  18    0 

Thrashing  (5  qrs.)      -  -  -  -  -  -0  10    0 

Marketing  -  -  -  -  ^  -  -0    60 


3    0    0 


52 
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ROYAL  COMBCISSION  ON  AQRIOULTUBE : 


If  we  put  against  the  7L  2s.  6d,,  cost  of  production,  the  average  price  of  71.  2s.  4d. 
per  acre  of  wheat,  and  71.  ISs.  9d.  per  acre  of  barley,  and  II.  19s.  3d.  for  the  straw  in 
each  case  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  margin  for  profit  of  1 1.  I9s.  Id.  per  acre  of  wheat, 
and  21. 10s.  6d.  per  acre  of  barley.  The  figures  for  oats  are  not  given,  but  I  think  at 
least  a  like  margin  for  profit  would  be  shown,  so  that  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
considerably  the  larger  portion  of  the  farm  is  always  in  com,  there  can,  I  take  it,  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Front's  system  has  since  1880  continued  to  be  profitable  to  him. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fall  in  prices  the  margin  for  profit  has  been  gradually  getting 
less.  The  expenses  have  continued  at  much  the  same  figure  except  that  the  cost  of 
artificial  manure  has  diminished  from  5;?.  to  10*,  per  acre,  and  the  rent  of  Mr.  Prout's 
land,  having  regard  to  the  ordinary  rent  of  arable  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  now 
fairly  be  charged  at  11.  instead  of  11.  5s.  With  the  prices  for  com  that  have  prevailed 
since  the  summer  of  1894  even  Mr.  Prout's  system  would  fail  to  pay,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  do  so  unless  wheat  and  barley  average  about  IZ.  106-.  per  quarter,  or 
unless  straw  is  saleable  at  a  price  which  will  make  up  for  the  low  prices  of  the  grain. 

Another  question  that  arises  is  whether  Mr.  Prout's  system  of  farming  has  paid 
better  than  the  ordinary  system  adopted  on  arable  land.  I  think  it  will  be  evident 
from  the  above  figures  that  it  has  done  so,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  at  once  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  every  farmer  of  arable  land  should  adopt 
a  similar  system.  Probably  Mr.  Prout's  system  might  in  some  cases  be  adopted  with 
advantage,  but  it  obviously  requires  an  absolutely  free  hand  as  regards  course  of 
cultivation,  ample  capital,  and  considerable  knowledge  and  skill. 


No  consider- 
able increase 
in  fruit  farm- 
ing in  Yale 
of  Aylesbury 
or  Hert- 
lordshire. 


Duck  rear- 
i  ng  in  the 
V.ile  of 
Aylesbury. 


IV. — Fruit  and  Poultry  Farming. 

18.  Neither  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  nor  the  county  of  Hertford  present  any  notice- 
able increase  in  the  way  of  fruit  farming.  In  the  tract  of  land  just  under  the  Chiltem 
Hills  in  Buckinghamshire  damsons  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  A  farmer  from  this 
part  told  me  that  he  had  planted  nine  acres  of  damson  trees  at  the  rate  of  60  to  the 
acre,  the  cost  being  28.  6d.  per  tree,  or  71.  10«.  per  acre.  He  said  they  did  not  bring  in 
any  return  for  10  years,  but  that  last  year  he  had  sold  the  fruit  for  155Z.,  the  purchaser 
finding  the  labour  of  gathering.  In  1894  there  had  been  some  injury  from  the  frost, 
and  he  only  disposed  of  his  crop  for  501.  The  land  in  question,  however,  lies  outside 
the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  properly  so  called,  and  it  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  heard  of 
any  material  increase  in  fruit  growing.  Hertfordshire  farmers  did  not  appear  to  con- 
sider that  fruit  growing  could  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the  production  of  com 
and  meat  on  their  land. 

19.  The  most  remai'kable  instance  of  poultry  farming  in  the  district  is  the  duck 
rearing  and  fattening  industry  which  is  carried  on  near  Aylesbury  and  in  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  extending  as  far  as  Leighton  Buzzard  on  the  one  side  and  Haddenham 
on  the  other.  I  met  several  of  the  principal  duck  fatteners  at  Weston  Turville, 
Haddenham,  and  Aylesbury,  and  endeavoured  to  learn  the.  particulars  relating  to  this 
industry.  I  cannot  state  how  long  it  has  prevailed  in  the  district,  but  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  of  recent  origin.  The  ducks  are  always  of  the  large  pure  white,  or  Aylesbury 
breed.  The  persons  who  engage  in  duck  fattening  are  generally  men  of  the  labouring 
or  small  village  tradesman  class.  The  number  of  ducklings  reared  and  sold  annually  by 
individuals  varies  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousands.  The  ducks  require  constant 
care  and  attention  all  through  the  spring  months,  and  no  one  who  rears  a  large  number 
has,  during  that  period,  time  to  engage  in  any  other  work;  but  where  a  com- 
paratively small  number  are  reaTOd  the  female  portion  of  the  household  may  do  most 
of  the  necessary  work.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  rearing,  however,  find  time  to  carry 
on  some  other  occupation  in  the  autumn  months,  such  as  shoe  making,  or  at  any  rate 
can  earn  a  little  extra  money  by  harvesting  and  occasional  agricultural  work.  At 
Weston  Turville  I  was  told  that  about  11  men  in  that  village  fattened  1,000  ducks 
apiece  annually,  and  that  about  16,000  or  17,000  were  sent  from  there  to  London  in  a 
year.  As  a  rule  the  duck  fatteners  do  not  themselves  keep  stock  ducks,  but  buy 
eggs  from  farmers  or  others  who  keep  breeding  ducks,  so  that  the  breeding 
and  rearing  are  in  different  hands.  It  is  a  main  object  of  the  duck  fattener  to 
bring  out  as  many  young  ducks  as  he  can  ready  for  the  market  in  February  or  early  in 
March,  when  the  game  season  is  over  and  the  highest  prices  are  obtainable  for  ducklings. 
The  season  for  ducklings  commences  in  February  and  continues  till  about  the  end  of 
August,  the  prices  falling  as  the  year  advances.  In  February  or  March  as  much  as 
11.  Is.  a  couple  is  occasionally  obtained  for  ducklings,  and  one  fattener  at  Weston 
Turville  informed  me  thai  in  1894  he  had  obtained  the  very  exceptional  price  of  24«. 
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for  a  couple,  which  was  the  highest  figure  he  had  ever  reached.  The  average  in  March 
is  more  usually  about  12^.  or  148.  a  couple.  The  carriage  and  salesman's  commission 
(5  per  cent.)  for  the  ducklings  are  reckoned  at  about  Sd.  a  bird,  and  duck  fatteners 
commonly  estimated  that  after  deducting  carriage  and  commission  they  would  receive 
on  the  average  throughout  the  season  about  Ss.  to  3^.  3d.  a  duck.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  this  estimate  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark, for  in  August, 
when  I  visited  the  district,  prices  were  still  as  high  as  6s.  to  7s.  a  couple.  The  prices 
obtained  for  ducklings  at  the  Central  Poultry  Market  in  1893  and  1894,  as  stated  in  the 
**  Times,"  are  given  in  Appendix  F. 

20.  A  small  back  yard  or  garden  attached  to  a  coctage  affords  sufficient  room  for  the  Method  of 
bringing  up  of  some  hundreds  of  ducklings.     Some  shedding  is  required  for  the  pro-  l«rfngi"§  «p 
tection  of  the  young  ducks  from   the  weather,  and  the  ground  is  usually  divided  by  f^lf 
planks  into  pens,  so  as  to  keep  the  ducklings  of  different  ages  apart.     As  a  rule  the 

young  ducks  do  not  go  into  the  wator  but  are  supplied  with  water  in  troughs  or  shallow 
vessels,  but  in  at  least  one  establishment,  that  I  visited  there  was  a  stream  running 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ground,  and  the  pens  in  which  the  ducklings  were  kept  slopea 
down  into  this  and  allowed  the  birds  to  have  occasional  access  to  the  water. 

Duck  fatteners  have  to  pay  highly  for  sittings  of  eggs  and  sitting  hens  early  in  the 
season.  Sometimes  as  much  as  Ss.  to  12^.  is  paid  in  January  for  a  sitting  of  18  eggs 
warranted  fertile,  and  4^.  for  a  hen.  The  food  for  the  young  ducks  consists  principally 
of  chopped  eggs,  rice,  greaves,  and  barley  meal.  For  the  rice  about  168.  per  cwt.  is 
paid ;  for  greaves,  12/.  to  17 L  a  ton ;  and  for  barley  meal,  9*.  a  sack.  At  Haddenham 
Mr.  Ludgate,  who  fattens  about  3,000  ducks  annually,  informed  me  that  he  reckoned 
the  cost  of  greaves  purchased  by  him  this  year  at  lOOZ.,  of  barley  meal  at  200/.,  and 
rice  at  9/.  He  said  that  he  owned  his  own  house  and  land  of  about  four  acres  in 
extent.  He  employed  regularly  one  man  to  help  him  with  the  ducks.  He  kept 
about  60  stock  ducks  for  laying,  and  had  a  horse  and  cart  for  taking  the  ducklings 
to  the  station.  He  also  collected  and  forwarded  to  London  ducklings  reared  by  other 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  did  not  possess  a  cart  of  their  own,  charging  Id.  a 
ducK  for  collection  and  carriage.  He  added  to  his  "  ducking  "  business  the  Duying  of 
feathers  from  other  people,  and  ho  also  sold  hens'  eggs.  His  view  of  the  business 
generally  was,  "  We  pay  our  way  but  do  not  make  a  fortune."  The  young  ducks 
require  the  closest  and  most  careful  attention  during  the  fattening  season,  especially  in 
the  early  months,  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  inclement.  Even  with  the  greatest 
care  a  certain  proportion  are  always  lost,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  occasional  large  losses 
owing  to  disease  or  unhealthy  conditions.  A  rearer  at  Weston  Turville  told  me  that 
last  year  he  lost  1,000  out  of  2,000  ducks  from  disease.  In  some  cases  I  believe  the 
breed  has  deteriorated  owing  to  inter-breeding,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
ducklings  suflTer  from  '*  soft  biU  "  and  other  ailments.  The  larger  breeders  are,  how- 
ever, careful  to  preserve  their  stock  by  the  importation  of  fresh  olood.  The  ducklings 
are  killed  at  eight  to  ten  weeks  old,  and  are  sent  to  London  plucked.  The  average 
weight  is  7  to  8  lbs.  per  couple. 

21.  Duck  fattening  has  long  been  carried  on  in  the  district,  and  I  was  generally  increase  in 
informed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  true,  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  increased  of  the  number 
recent  years.     At  Haddenham  it  was  said,  "  Everybody  seems  to  go  in  for  it.     Many  ®^  ^^^^ 

**  farmers  have  taken  to  it  on  account  of  the  bad  times,'  and  it  was  stated  that  prices  '^'^"* 
had  fallen  on  account  of  the  increased  competition.  I  think  that  notwithstanding  this, 
and  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  heavy  expenses  and  frequent  risks  which  attend  upon  the 
industry  of  duck  fattening,  it  pays  those  who  practise  it  with  skill  very  fairly.  The 
fact  that  it  has  increased  points  to  this  conclusion,  but  1  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
accounts  from  "  duckers,"  whom  I  found  rather  reticent  as  to  the  results  of  their 
trading,  and  who  seldom  or  never  keep  any  books  showing  their  actual  outgoings  and 
receipts. 

22.  The  duck  rearers  do  not  appear  to  suffer  to  any  great  extent  from  difficulties  in  Dispoial  of 
the  way  of  disposing  of  their  produce.     The  ducklings  are  consigned  to  salesmen  in  the  the  dock- 
Metropolitan  Market,  who  return  to  the  rearers  the  price  made  less  5  per  cent,  com-  ^°^' 
mission.     It  is  always  easy  to  dispose  of  the  ducklings,  and  there  are  many  salesmen 

who  are  willing  to  take  them,  so  that  if  any  rearer  is  not  satisfied  with  the  dealings  of 
any  particular  salesman,  he  has  only  to  send  his  ducks  to  another.* 

•  The  Manager  of  the  London  and  Nortli -Western  Railway  has  coniteously  sent  me  the  following  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  carriage  of  ducklings:— "Ducks  from  Aylesbury,  Cheddingtou,  and  Marston  Gate  are 
•*  conveyed  principally  in  'flats,'  provided  by  the  mil  way  company,  and  the  rate  from  those  stations  to  London 
*^  is  Id.  per  duck,  with  a  minimum  chai^  of  9J.  per  flat.  From  Tring  the  rate  is  abo  Id,  per  duck,  but  the 
<*  minimum  per  flat  is  7d.  From  Bicester,  Buckingham.  Brill,  Woottou,  Claydou,  and  Leigbton  the  rate  is 
"  1^</.  per  duck  with  a  minimum  of  1*.  per  flat.     Very  -few  ducks  are  sent  to  Londpu  in  owners'  flats.     ThosA 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGIUCULTURB: 
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Local 

opinion  as  to 
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The  Scotch 
system  in 
Hertford 
shire. 


23.  The  quefition  arises  whether  this  more  or  less  flourishing  industry  oould  be  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  local  duck  rearers  say  that  it  could  not. 
According  to  their  view  the  water  and  soil  of  iiie  district  are  exceptionally  suitable 
to  duck  rearing,  and  there  is  a  local  gravel  obtainable  at  Bierton  and  Long  Marston 
near  Aylesbury  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  ducklings.  However,  this  may 
be,  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that  the  industry  could  not  be  largely  extended  without 
loMering  the  prices  at  present  obtained,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  duck  rearing,  as 
carried  on  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  being  attended  with  considerable  expense,  would 
be  remunerative  if  that  were  the  case^  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  eany  ducklings 
are  expensive  luxuT-ies,  the  market  for  which  at  a  remunerative  price  is  distinctly 
limited,  and  which  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  affected  by  foreign  competition.  Thej 
trade  in  these  respects  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  in  chickens  and  other 
table  poultry. 

24.  With  the  exception  of  the  Aylesbury  duck-rearing  industry,  I  did  not  gather 
that  poultry  farming  was  carried  on  or  had  increased  to  any  material  extent  in  the 
district  assigned  to  me. 

V. — Farmers  from  other  Parts. 

25.  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  there  are  no  farmei*8  who  have  migrated  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  more  western,  part  of 
Hertfordshire  round  Tring. 

26.  In  other  parts  of  Hertfordshire  there  has  been  a  remarkable  immigration  of 
Scotch  and  Cornish  farmers.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  country  round 
St.  Alban'p,  Hatfield,  Hertford,  and  Hitchin,  and  appears  to  have  taken  place  since 
1880.  On  some  estates,  as  for  instance  the  Knebworth  Estate,  the  Scotchmen  out- 
number the  Englishmen,  the  numbers  being  nine  against  five  or  six.  On  another 
neighbouring  estate  out  of  30  tenants  there  are  three  Scotchmen  and  seven  Comishmen. 
These  farmers  are  no  doubt  attracted  to  Hertfordshire  by  the  low  rents  that  prevail 
there  as  compared  with  their  own  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  the  advantages  that  are 
offered  by  the  proximity  to  London.  A  Scotch  farmer  to  whom  I  talked  complained 
of  the  Scotch  system  of  letting  farms  by  tender,  which  he  considered  had  the  effect  of 
unduly  enhancing  rents.  The  greater  competition  for  farms  in  Scotland  he  said  drove 
many  Scotchmen  southwards. 

27.  There  is  no  doubt  frequently  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  felt  and  expressed 
by  the  native  Hertfordshire  farmer  against  the  Scotchman  who  takes  a  farm  in  his 
country.  It  was  often  said  to  me  that  the  Scotch  farmers  employed  little  labour, 
worked  the  farms  out,  and  were  constantly  changing  from  one  farm  to  another.  This 
opinion  is,  however,  not  shared  by  some  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge. 
Thus  one  land  agent  said  to  me  :  '*  Scotchmen  seem  to  do  very  well.  They  employ 
"  plenty  of  labour  and  work  very  hard  themselves."  Another  said, "  Scotchmen  never 
**  go  back  to  their  own  country  from  here.  I  don't  think  they  run  farms  out.  They 
**  farm  very  highly  and  use  a  great  deal  of  manure."  I  myself  visited  several  farms 
occupied  by  Scotchmen,  and  was  very  fayourably  impressed  with  the  condition  in 
whicn  the  farms  appeared  to  be.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their  immigration  I  think  it 
probable  that  more  land  would  have  dropped  out  t)f  cultivation  than  has  actually  been 
the  case. 

28.  The  system  adopted  by  Scotchmen  includes,  if  the  farm  is  near  Hie  railway, 
the  growth  of  potatoes  to  a  considerable  extent^  and  the  course  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
— Potatoes,  wheat,  two  years'  seeds,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes.  Stock  is  very  little  kept, 
unless  the  farmer  goes  in  for  milk-selling,  as  some  do.  Manure  is  bought  largely,  from 
town. 

A  Scotch  farmer,  who  had  been  seven  years  in  Hertfordshire,  and  who  occupied  a 
farm  of  200  acres  (including  180  acres  of  arable)  some  way  from  the  station,  gave  the 
following  evidence  to  me : — "I  managed  to  pull  through  last  year  (1893).  I  had  a 
*'  good  crop  of  hay  (seeds),  which  I  sold  well.  My  labour  costs  about  200Z.  a  year. 
**  We  plough  with  two  horses,  and  I  work  hard  myself.  My  carter  ploughs  from  7  a.m. 
"  to  12  noon  and  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  They  plough  an  acre  a  day.  I  would  not 
"  stay  here  if  I  could  not  make  a  per-centage  on  my  capital."     Another  Scotchman,  who 


which  are  so  sent  are  delivered  by  senders  at  the  railway  stations  and  are  charged  a  rate  of  22^.  6d.  per  ton 
from  Aylesbury.  In  the  six  months  May  to  October  inclusive  last  year,  we  conveyed  from  Aylesbury 
17,748  ducklings,  weighing  36  tons  11  cwt,  1  qr.,  and  for  the  whole  vear  the  total  number  of  ducks  (dead) 
we  carried  from  Aylesbury  was  18,798,  weighing  38  tons  17  cwt.  6  lbs.  These  figures  indicate  a  ddotease 
compared  lyith  1891,  but  I  have  no^  the  esfact  %ures  for  the  latter  year  before  me." 
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farmed  440  acres,  including  70  acres  of  grass,  near  a  station,  said  he  had  started  a 
dairy  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  now  kept  about  60  cows.  He  said :  "  I  grow  potatoes 
*•  more  and  wheat  less  than  I  did.  I  buy  over  2,000  tons  of  fann  manure  a  year,  at 
**  4*.  Sd.  a  ton,  I  also  buy  cake  and  meal.  I  sold  my  hay  and  bought  cake  and  grains 
"  last  year.  I  sold  900L  worth  of  hay.  I  ground  a  good  deal  of  my  wheat.  T  think 
**  a  good  farm  near  the  railway  has  done  well.  I  grow  seven  to  10  tons  of  potatoes 
"per  acre.  Potatoes  and  dairying  have  helped  us.  I  do  not  turn  the  cattle  out  in 
"  the  winter.  I  keep  them  in  the  cow  houses.  My  plough  teams  are  out  from  7  a.m. 
"  to  noon  and  from  1.30  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  We  feed  the  horses  rather  better.  The 
"  regular  labourers  about  here  are  very  good.  There  is  plenty  of  labour."  The  ploagh 
teams  on  an  ordinary  Hertfordshire  farm  come  in  about  3  p.m.  without  stopping  for  the 
dinner,  interval  at  12  o'clock,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  under  the  Scotch  system  about 
one  or  two  hours'  more  work  per  diem  is  got  out  of  the  horses.  At  St.  Alban's  a 
Hertfordshire  farmer  said  to  me,  **  The  Scotchman  lives  a  bit  harder  than  we  do." 

29.  Besides  interviewing  Scotch  settlers  in  Hertfordshire,  I  met  several  Cornishmen  The  Comish 
who  have  taken  farms  in  this  county.     Their  system  inclines  more  towards  stock  settlers, 
fanning.     Thus   a  Cornish  farmer,  who  held  a  520  acre  farm  in  the  Hertford  neigh- 
bourhood, said  that  his  course  was  wheat,  barley,  roots,  barley  or  oats,  and  two  years 

of  seeds.  He  had  laid  down  60  acres  to  grass,  and  he  expressed  his  intention,  if  the 
low  prices  for  com  continued,  of  laying  down  more  land  to  grass  or  giving  up  his  farih 
altogether.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  calves  and  selling  out  fat  at  2}  or  three 
years'  old,  and  of  selling  fat  lambs.     His  labour  bill  came  to  17*.  or  19*.  an  acre. 

30.  Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  that  the  Scotch  and  Cornish  settlers  have  General 
fared  better  than  the  native  Hertfordshire  farmer,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  more  result  of 
ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  circumstances  affecting  agriculture,  and  by  ^rming  by 
their  thriftiness  and  personal  hard  work  have  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  outgoings  cornL]!*"^ 
of  the  farm.     That  Hertfordshire  farmers  have  lately  been  inclined  to  follow  the  system  settlers, 
of  the  settlers  is  evidence  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of 
agriculture  than  the  methods  formerly  in  vogue. 

VI. — Small  Farms. 

31.  Neither  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  or  Hertfordshire  was  my  attention  directed  to  No  collec- 
'ariy  collections  of  small  holdings  similar  to  those  at  Minster  Lovell  and  Lamboume  in  tions  of  small 
iny  first  district.     I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  offer  any  very  definite  evidence  as  to  the  ^^^![°?®-^^ 
possibility  of  small  holdings  succeeding  in  the  district  with  which  I  am  now  dealing. 

32.  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  as  I  have  already  said,  farnis  average  in  size  about  Occasional 
250  acres,  but  in  many  villages  there  are  holdings  under  100  acres.     The  occupiers  of  f°*»^l  ^^^^^ 
these  are  frequently  dealers  or  carry  on  some  other  business  besides  farming  pure  and  ^^.^i^^^y^^ 
simple.     The  smaller  class  of  men  are  very  industrious  and  thrifty.     They  often  sell 

butter  or  milk  locally,  and  appear  to  succeed  in  making  a  living.  An  agent  for  a  large 
property  said  he  thought  that  small  farmers  who  employed  little  paid  labour  had 
succeeded  the  best.  As  they  occupy  small  pieces  of  accommodation  land,  they,  as  a  rule, 
pay  rent  at  a  higHer  rate  than  the  large  farmer,  sometimes  more  than  3Z.  per  acre 
for  good  land,  and  consequently  they  are  rated  proportionately  more  highly.  The 
pressure  of  rates  and  taxes  appeared  to  be  the  principal  complaint  of  those  men  of 
this  class  whose  evidence  I  took.  Those  who  occupied  grass  land  alone  said  they  had 
benefited  by  the  cheapness  of  com.  Their  view  generally  was  that  a  man  might,  by 
dint  of  hard  work  and  great  thriftiness,  make  a  living  out  of  20  or  30  acres  of  fair 
land.  They  usually  employ  no  hired  labour,  except  in  harvest  time  if  they  hate  arable 
land.  Several  of  those  whose  evidence  I  took  were  illiteriate.  Thev  have  but  little 
capital,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  forced  to  make  sales  at  a  loss.  They  find  it  hard 
to  make  headway  if  they  suffer  any  unexpected  misfortune,  such  as  the  loss  of  cows 
calving.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  is  room  in  most  villages  for  two  or  three  men 
of  this  class ;  that  is  to  say,  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  their  success  that  they  should  be 
able  to  obtain  land  of  fair  quality  and  suitable  for  cow-keeping.  Land  of  inferior 
quality  is  unsuitable  for  such  small  holdings. 

I  think  hdldings  of  this  class  have  not;  tended  to  increase  lately.  At  Aylesbury  I 
was  informed  that  some  years  ago  there  were  20  or  30  small  farms  of  30  or  40  acres 
each  in  Long  Crendon,  but  that  the  land  was  now  in  the  hatids  of  eight  or  niiie  people. 

'   ^.  At  Biickland,  near  Buntingford,4n  Hertfordshire,  I  was  told  that  there  used  to  Small  hold- 
,  be  60-acre  men  in  the  parish,  but  that  they  had  come  to  grief.     At  Sa'wbridgew^orth  ings  in 
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easier  to  let 
than  large 
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Hertford- 
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the  opinion  was  that  farms  under  100  acres  had  not  done  well.  At  the  Bishops  Stortford 
meeting  there  were  said  to  be  over  20  small  holdings  of  60  or  70  acres  and  under  in  a 
neighbouring  village  which  had  in  recent  years  changed  hands  frequently,  and  the 
general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  small  holdings  had  lost  quite  as  much  in  proportion 
as  the  larger  farms* 

Near  St.  Alban  s  I  heard  that  there  were  a  number  of  60  or  70  acre  farms,  but  that 
the  holders  had  generally  some  other  occupation  besides  farming  to  depend  upon. 
The  opinion  of  the  meeting  held  here  was  that  the  depression  had  affected  the  small 
holder  more  than  the  large  farmer  with  plenty  of  capital. 

At  Royston  it  was  said  that  there  used  to  be  small  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
that  they  had  within  the  last  20  years  been  merged  in  larger  holdings. 

At  Hertford  the  opinion  stated  to  me  was  that  small  holdings  had  not  succeeded, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where  the  holders  could  obtain  other  occupation. 

34.  There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  land  agents  that  small  farms 
are  easier  to  let  than  large  ones. 

At  Hertford  an  agent  said  that  where  in  the  course  of  his  business  he  had  many 
applications  for  farms  between  100  and  200  acres,  he  did  not  have  one  for  anything  of 
the  size  of  300  or  400  acres.  It  was  also  stated  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  sub- 
divide the  larger  farms  if  capital  were  forthcoming  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings,  &c. 

35.  Open  common  fields,  such  as  were  at  one  time  general  throughout  the  country 
and  were  cultivated  in  strips  by  members  of  the  '*  village  community  "  of  the  middle 
ages,  are  still  occasionally  to  be  found  in  Hertfordshire.  Bygrave  Common  Field, 
near  Baldock,  is  an  instance  of  the  kind,  and  it  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to 
state  here  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  cultivated,  which  date  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  are  of  some  antiquarian  interest.     They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Two  parts  of  the  fi.eld  to  be  cropped  with  white  straw  crops  and  one  with  a  fallow 
crop  (either  turnips,  sheep  feed,  or  bare  fallow)  in  each  alternate  year. 

2.  If  any  straw  crop,  mangolds,  peas,  beans,  or  any  other  crop  (excepting  turnips  or 
sheep  feed)  be  grown  in  the  fallow  season,  the  common  right  owner  claims  10«.  per 
acre. 

3.  When  a  crop  of  clover  is  grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming,  the  common 
right  owner  claims  the  right  to  drive  his  sheep  over  the  crop  from  the  1st  May 
till  the  last  Thursday  in  May ;  if  he  waives  the  privilege  he  makes  a  charge  of  20«. 
per  acre. 

4.  The  common  right  owner  has  a  right  of  driving  sheep  over  the  stubbles  from 
harvest  till  the  land  is  broken  up. 

5.  He  claims  the  right  of  shooting  at  any  time. 
There  are  about  nine  owners  of  land  in  this  field. 


Yearly 
tenancy  most 
common 
tenure. 


Eestrictions 
not  strictly 
enforced. 


VII. — Conditions  of  Tenure. 

36.  By  far  the  most  common  form  of  tenure  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  and  Hertfordshire 
is  that  of  yearly  tenancy,  though  leases  are  occasionally  met  with.  In  former  years  they 
were  far  more  common,  as  I  was  told  at  Hertford  and  Bishops  Stortford.  Nowadays  it  is 
rare  for  a  tenant  to  ask  for  a  lease.  In  Herts  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  tenants 
holding  on  a  yearly  tenancy  with  no  written  agreement  at  all.  This  is  the  case  on, 
amongst  others,  the  Earl  of  Verulam's  and  Earl  Cowper's  estates.  In  some  instances  the 
agreement  provides  for  a  two  years'  notice  to  quit,  in  others  for  six  months  only.  The 
incoming  tenant  or  landlord  is  usually  allowed  to  enter  on  one-fifth  of  the  arable  land 
at  Lady  Day  before  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

37.  Most  agreements  contain  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  sale 
of  hay  and  straw,  but  these  conditions  are  not  strictly  adhered  to,  except  in  the  last 
year  of  the  tenancy.  In  Hertfordshire  it  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  country  to  allow  the  sale  of  wheat  straw  and  the  first  cut  of  clover,  but  in  the 
last  year  of  the  tenancy  the  second  crop  of  clover,  hay,  and  lent  com  straw  must  be 
left  for  the  incoming  tenant  at  consuming  price.  In  practice,  so  long  as  a  farmer 
farms  well  and  brings  back  a  proper  quantity  of  manure,  hay  and  straw  are  in  Herts 
sold  freely  without  objection ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Herts  farmers 
could  have  held  on  as  they  have  done  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell  hay  and 
straw.  Where  there  are  written  agreements  they  commonly  provide  for  cultivation  on 
a  four  or  five  course  system,  but  such  provisions  are  not  usually  insisted  upon  pre- 
viously to  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy.    At  Tring,  when  I  asked  as  to  the  usual 
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oonditionB  of  cultivation,  the  reply  was,  "  Farm  as  best  yon  can,*'  and  there  wei^  said 
to  be  no  unduly  restrictive  agreements  in  that  neighbourhood ;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  there 
were  any  such,  they  were  not  carried  out  to  the  letter.  At  the  Aylesbury  meeting  a 
farmer  present  complained  that  the  agreements  signed  in  his  district  were  objectionable, 
but  he  appeared  unable  to  specify  what  the  objectionable  clauses  were. 

Save  in  this  instance,  I  did  not  hear  complaints  as  to  the  restrictions  contained  in 
farming  agreements.  I  have  given  specimens  of  a  Buckinghamshire  and  of  a  Hert- 
fordshire agreement  in  Appendix  B. 

Vni.— Rent. 

38.  The  Vale  of  Aylesbury  being  a  rich  grass  district  rents  have  not  fallen  there  to 
the  same  extent  that  they  have  on  purely  arable  land.  At  the  Aylesbury  meeting  the 
reduction  of  rent  in  the  Vale  was  considered  to  amount  to  20  to  25  per  cent,  generally; 
On  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild's  estate,  where  the  tenants  have  been  treated  with 
great  liberality,  the  reduction  is  more  than  this.  On  the  Wotton  estate  (about  7,000 
acres)  there  was  a  permanent  reduction  of  rents  to  the  extent  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  in 
1887,  bringing  the  figures  to  about  SOs.  per  acre,  and  in  addition  to  this  12^  per  cent. 
was  allowed  for  some  years,  and  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent,  was  made  in  1893.  On 
a  neighbouring  estate,  which  was  never  very  highly  rented,  there  has  been  a  permanent 
reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  rents  now  stand  at  about  SOs.  an  acre.  Mr.  Druce, 
in  his  report  on  the  county,  mentions  40*.  an  acre  as  being  paid  for  the  good  rich  lands 
in  the  middle  of  the  county.  I  think  the  average  rent  may  now  be  put  at  25«.  to  30*. 
per  acre,  the  reductions  having  been  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  ;  but  for  accommodation 
land  near  a  town  as  much  as  4Z.  or  51.  per  acre  is  sometimes  paid.  I  even  heard  of 
10/.  per  acre  being  paid  for  a  smaU  plot  of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Aylesbury. 

39.  In  Hertfordshire  a  larger  reduction  has  usually  occurred.  In  the  Tring  neigh- 
bourhood it  would  appear  to  have  been  30  to  50  per  cent,  from  the  following  figures 
furnished  to  me  relating  to  three  estates  : — 


Avefage  rent 
and  reduc- 
tions in  the 
Vale  of 
Ajlesburj. 


Estate. 

Situation  aud  Character. 

Acreage. 

Bent. 

FaU. 

1879. 

1893. 

Total. 

oentage. 

1 
2 

3 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chesham.     Chalk  hilb 

and  valleys  on  the  Ohilterns.     All  arable. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tring,  extending  from 

top  of  Ohilterns  to  grass  land  on  the  Gault. 

Upper  part  arable,  lower  grass. 
In  the  neighbourhood    of    Tring.    Nearly  all 

arable,  except  a  small  portion  in  the  Yale  of 

Aylesbury. 

Total            .            -            .            - 

Acres. 
1,416 

1,050 
423 

£ 
1,517 

1,689 
886 

£ 
882 

1,089 
551 

£ 
685 

600 
335 

45 
35i 

41i 

2,889 

4,092 

2,472 

1,620 

39^ 

BentaL 

Farm. 

Acreage. 

Amount  of 
Pafture. 

Bedacti<m 
per  Cent. 

18S0. 

1894. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ 

1 

305 

( 

606 

352 

41 

2      - 

1S4 

r 

184 

115 

37 

3 

129 

170 

105 

38 

4      . 

506 

. . 

650 

414 

36 

6 

226 

299 

200 

33 

6     -         .         . 

86 

* 

142 

90 

36 

Ayerage  rent 
and  reduc- 
tions in  Hert- 
fordshire. 


Average  rent  per  annum  in  1893,  lis.  Id, 

At  St.  Alban's  and  Hatfield,  where  the  situation  is  favourable  in  respect  of  railway 
accommodation  and  proximity  to  London,  reductions  of  10  to  25  per  cent,  have  taken 
place,  and  the  figure  stands  at  1^  to  11.  Ss.  per  acre  for  good  farms. 

In  the  Hertford  neighbourhood  I  was  informed  that  reductions  of  about  30  per 
cent,  had  taken  place  on  good  farms,  and  60  per  cent,  on  poor  farms. 

The  following  are  the  actual  figures  relating  to  six  farms  in  this  part : — 


Near  Bishops  Stortford,  which  is  just  on  the  borders  of  Herts  and  Essex,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  fftll  in  rental  appears  to  have  been  less  on  farms  situate  in  the 
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Occadonal 
complaints 
that  reduc* 
tions  are 
insofficient. 


LaadlordH* 
expenditure 
in  Yale  of 
Aylesburj. 

Landlords' 
expenditure 
in  Hertford- 
shire, 


former  t^ian  in  the  latter  county.  The  amount  of  reduction  in  this  part  of  Herts  appears 
to  have  been  about  30  to  50  per  oent.  It  was  said  that  the  better  land  near  Sawbridge* 
worth  used  to  let  at  358.  an  acre,  and  now  lets  at  about  IZ.  Farms  near  a  railway 
station  would  always  let  well. 

With  regard  to  the  Buntingford  neighbourhood,  the  following  statement  was  made 
to  me  by  a  competent  authority : — **  A  reduction  of  15  to  30  per  cent,  has  been  common 
"  in  the  last  two  years,  but  in  some  cases  from  30  to  70  per  cent.,  or  what  the  tenant, 
**  in  fact,  can  pay.  The  average  letting  of  farm  land  in  Herts  10  to  20  years  ago  was 
**  20«.  to  348.,  say,  268.  per  acre  for  average  arable  land  farms.  Rent  has  now  fallen  to 
"  108.  or  148.  as  a  rule,  on  farms  kept  up  in  proper  cultivation,  but  on  poor  land,  or  in 
'^  out-of-the  way  localities,  and  in  cases  where  the  condition  of  the  land  and  buildings 
"  has  deteriorated,  rents  have  fallen  to  58.  or  108.  per  acre,  or  such  farms  are  even  let 
**  for  nothing,  so  that  the  tenant  pays  the  rates,  &c.  In  a  general  way  rents  in  Herts 
^*  have  been  gradually  reduced  since  1880  about  one^half,  and  as  much  as  198.  an  acre^ 
**  including  tithe  (48.  or  58.)  is  quite  rare,  whereas  that  formerly  was  the  minimum.*' 

At  the  Hitchin  meeting  it  was  said  that  rents  had  been  reduced  30  to  50  per  cent., 
and  I  was  informed  that,  roughly  speaking,  land  used  to  let  at  268.  or  278.  an 
acre  and  now  at  158.     Heavy  com  land  had  fallen  from  358.  to  158. 

At  the  date  of  Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Druce's  inquiry  in  1881-2,  the  average  rent  of  farms  in 
the  county  was  stated  to  be  258.  per  acre.  It  will  appear  from  the  evidence  I  have 
collected  that  it  may  now  be  put  roughly  at  158*  an  acre,  though  more  is  paid,  for  good 
farms  favourably  situated.  Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  and  excluding  accommodao 
tion  land,  the  average  reduction  appears  to  have  been  from  35  to  45  per  cent.  I  have 
given  in  Appendix  U.  further  details  as  regards  the  rental  on  certain  estates* 

40.  In  Hertfordshire,  as  elsewhere,  I  occasionally  heard  complaints  that  the  good 
farmer  did  not  obtain  a  reduction  to  the  same  extent  as  the  bad  farmer,  and  that  where  a 
tenant  remained  in  his  holding  rent  was  not  reduced  so  much  as  would  be  the  case  if  he 
had  left  and  the  land  were  relet  to  a  new  tenant.  I  also  more  than  once  met  farmers  who 
complained  to  me  that  tiiey  had  had  no  reduction  in  rent  at  all.  One  such  case  was 
that  of  a  farmer  occupying  land  not  far  from  Aylesbury.  Another  case  was  that  of  a 
large  arable  farm  in  the  Hatfield  neighbourhood,  occupied  by  a  farmer  who  farmed 
very  highly,  and  paid  a  rent  of  278.  an  acre,  being  the  same  figure  that  was  paid  20 
years  ago.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  in  these  cases  the  land  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenancy  let  at  a  figure  below  the  average. 

IX. — Buildings  and  Improvements  by  LandiiObds. 

41.  According  to  the  evidence  which  I  heard  at  Aylesbury  the  outlay  by  landlords  of 
capital  upon  the  land  has  been  maintained  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  on.  some  estates  in 
the  district  more  was  said  to  have  been  spent  of  late  years  than  previously.  The  farm- 
houses and  buildings  I  saw  appeared  to  be  good,  but  without  inodem  improvements. 

42.  In  Hertfordshire  the  evidence  on  this  point  differed  a  little.  It  was  sometimes 
said  that  only  absolutely  necessary  repairs  and  works  had  been  undertaken  by  landlords 
recently,  in  other  cases  it  was  said  that  a  large  amount  had  been  spent  in  putting  up 
buildings  and  making  arrangements  for  keeping  a  number  of  cows,  and  that  more  in 
the  way  of  buildings  was  required  and  carried  out  when  farms  were  relet.  The  farm- 
houses and  buildings  which  I  visited  were  good.  I  think  landlords  are  unwilling  in 
the  face  of  the  great  fall  in  rental,  to  spend  n^oney  on  land,  so  far  as  they  c^n  avoid  doing 
so,  but  that  in  many  cases  they  have  been  forced  to  make  an  outlay  in  order  to  retain  a 
present  tenant  or  to  obtain  a  new  one.  Even  if  the  absolutely  necessary  repairs  alone 
are  done,  the  amount  spent  bears  a  larger  proportion  .to  the  rent  than  it  did  before  the 
depression  set  in.  The  necessary  outgoings  in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  estate  are  so 
great  that  they  absorb  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
and  in  some  cases  after  all  payments  and  abatements  are  made,  there  is  now  practically 
no  surplus.  The  following  are  figures  showing  the  outgoings  on  the  three  estates  near 
Tring,  already  mentioned  : — 


Estate. 


Total  Bents  for  15 
Years,  1879-98. 


£ 
19,790 

21,721 

11,010 


Total  OutginM  for 
15  Years,  1879-93. 


£ 
7,280 

8,788 

4,678 


Per*centaffe  of  Bent 
absorbedl>y  Out- 
goings. 


37 

404 

41§ 
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At  St  Aiban's  the  landlords'  ezpenditare  and  outlay  waa  put  to  me  as  beii^  33  per 
cent,  of  the  rent. 

In  Appendix  D.  I  have  given  some  remarkable  figures  relating  to  an  estate  in  north- 
east Herts,  of  1,519  acres,  from  which  it  appears  that,  after  paying  all  outgoings  the 
landlord  in  1893  only  received  375Z.  net  from  his  property,  whereas  in  1874  he  was 
paid  1,749Z. 

X. — Tithe  Rentoharge. 

43.  I  did  not  hear  any  complaints  on  the  tithe  question  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.   -^^^^^  . 
Some  of  the  larger  estates  there  appear  always  to  have  been  let  tithe  free.  Aylesbury. 

44.  In  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  I  heard  considerable  discussion  as  to  tithes,  more  Tithes  in 
particularly  in  the  districts  where  the  fall  of  rental  has  been  largest.   At  Hitchinit  was  Hertford- 
said  that  the  averages  on  which  the  tithe  rentcharge  was  based  were  not  fairly  taken,  and  •^'^* 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  com  sold  came  into  the  returns  at  all.     The  opinion  of 

the  meeting  was  that  a  septennial  average  of  prices  for  the  purpose  of  tithe  rentcharge 
is  too  long,  and  that  it  should  not  exceed  three  years  at  the  most.  Under  the  present 
system  the  charge  is  maintained  at  a  rate  considerably  exceeding  the  proportionate 
value  of  the  com  produced.  Similar  views  were  expressed  at  Bishops  Stortford.  At 
Royston  I  heard  of  a  farm  let  at  7a.  an  acre  where  the  tithe  amounted  to  68.  At 
Hertford  the  tithe  appeared  to  average  28.  to  4«.  an  acre.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  cas6 
where  section  8  of  the  Tithe  Act,  1892,  had  been  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  tithe  rentcharge. 

XI. — Local  Rates  and  Burthens. 

45.  I  heard  both  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  and  Hertfordshire  the  usual  complaints  Load  rates 
as  to  local  rates  and  burthens.     At  the  Aylesbury  meeting  the  general  opinion  was  in  the  Vale  tf 
that  the  ratios  had  not  materially  increased  in  that  neighbourhood.     That  this  is  true  Aylesbury, 
in  the  Aylesbury  Union  as  regards  the  poor  rate  is  proved  by  the  following  figures 

which  were  handed  to  me  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  Treadwell,  and  which  show  the 
amounts  in  the  £  contributed  to  the  poor  rates  for  the  last  10  years : — 


Years. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Lady  Day. 


Biichaelmas. 


d. 
9 
9 

8 
8 

f 

7 

lOi 


Total. 


d. 

6 

6 

4 
4 
4 


0  11 

0  11 

lu 

1  5i 


The  following  are  the  actual  amounts  paid  for  rates  on  a  farm  of  216  acres  in  this 
neighbourhood  compared  with  the  gross  returns : — 


Year. 

Bates. 

1 

BetuTDP. 

£     s,    d. 

£     #.     d. 

1885         .... 

50    4    0 

^ffj^  11     5 

1886            -            .             ,        , 

56     8     9 

1,957    6     1 

,  1887        .... 

57    9    0 

1,556  13    2 

1  1888            -            -             .        - 

60    9    0 

2,275  14    6 

1889        .... 

40  13    4 

1,875  10    3 

1890            .... 

23     8  11 

1,434  19    9 

1891         .... 

63     8  11 

1,986    6  11 

. 

1892            -            .            .         . 

31  11  11 

1,648  14    4 

1893        .            -            .             - 

57  15     8 

1,695  16    6 

Average  for  5  years,  1885-9 

53    0    9 

1,947  19     1 

1  Average  for  4  years,  1890*3 

44     1     4 

1,691    9     4 

In  the  Aylesbury  Union  the  assessments  are  based  on  Schedule  A.  for  Income  Tax, 
with  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent. 
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Hertford* 
shire, 


Assessments  46.  In  the  Bishops  Stortford  TTnion  the  rent  was  said  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
for  rates  n^  rating  purposes  as  much  as  possible,  but  sometimes  a  man  took  a  farm  for  the  first  year 
oiTthe  actual  **  nothing,  the  next  at  5$.  an  acre,  the  third  at  108.,  and  that  the  actual  rental  could 
rental  in  iiot  be  applied  as  a  basis  in  such  cases.  There  were,  however,  several  farmers  at  the 
meeting  held  at  this  town  who  stated  that  their  assessments  exceeded  their  rentals.  Mr. 
R.  Marsh  said  "  Rents  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  rating,  for  a  landlord  would  rather 
"  let  farms  at  a  peppercorn  rent  than  have  them  on  his  hands."  Rates  were  not 
thought  to  have  increased  in  amount.  In  the  Buntingford  Union  also  I  was  told  that 
there  were  many  farms  assessed  at  a  higher  figure  than  their  rental.  At  St.  Alban's  it 
was  stated  that  assessments  for  rating  had  not  hitherto,  but  were  in  future,  to  be 
based  on  the  assessments  for  Schedule  A.  of  the  Income  Tax.  In  the  Hitchin  Union 
10  per  cent,  was  taken  off*  the  assessments  of  agricultural  land  in  1881,  and  a  further 
10  to  20  per  cent,  in  1886,  but  assessments  still  frequently  exceed  the  actual  rental. 
Rates  were  said  to  have  increased. 

At  Hertford  it  was  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  assessments  were  based 
on  the  rentals,  and  that  as  a  rule  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  assessments 
lowered  when  the  rent  was  reduced.  One  farmer  remarked  that  his  farm,  which  was 
situated  in  two  parishes,  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  When  his  rent  was  lowered  he 
succeeded  in  getting  his  assessment  reduced  by  the  Hertford  Union,  but  the  Ware 
Union  would  not  agree  to  it.     Rates  were  not  considered  to  have  inci-eased. 

Assuming  that  as  a  rule  the  rent  paid  for  a  farm  expresses  its  full  annual  value,  it 
seems  inequitable  that  the  assessment  for  rating  purposes  should  in  the  absence  of 
special  circumstances  exceed,  as  it  frequently  does,  the  rent,  the  result  being  to  throw 
upon  agricultural  land,  as  compared  with  other  property,  more  than  its  fair  proportion 
of  rates. 
Actual  47.  The  following  are  the  amounts  that  have  been  paid  for  rates  since  1880  on  a 

amounts  paid  500  acre  farm  in  the  St.  Alban's  and  Hatfield  unions  rented  at  650?.  :— 
fof  rates  on 
a  farm  near 
Hatfield. 


Year. 

Highway  Rate. 

Poor,  Sanitary,  County, 
and  School  Board  Bate. 

£    $.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

1880  • 

9  12  0 

34  0  10 

1881     .      -   - 

15  16  0 

51  7  0 

1882  - 

11  10  3 

42  11  3 

1883     -     .   - 

10  2  7 

50  8  5 

1884  - 

9  3  11 

46  4  6 

1885    -     -   - 

8  16  9 

45  16  6 

1886    -    -    - 

8  16  3 

44  7  4 

1887 

8  15  11 

43  1  3 

1888   . 

9  2  7 

51  15  10 

1889     -    .   - 

9  2  2 

50  4  9 

1890 

9  13  6 

38  11  6 

1891 

9  15  8 

35  17  2 

1892 

12  10  6 

38  0  9 

1893     .    -   - 

J2  10  6 

37  5  5 

Feeling 
against  the 
rates. 


Tables  showing  the  populations,  assessments,  and  amounts  paid  for  rates  in  various 
unions  visited  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

48.  At  every  place  that  I  visited  I  heard  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  that  the 
burdens  which  agricultural  land  bears  in  the  way  of  rates  are  too  heavy,  and  should 
be  lightened.  At  Aylesbury  it  was  said  "  The  incidence  of  local  taxation  is  one  of  the 
"  most  grievous  burdens  we  have  to  bear."  The  highway  and  education  rates  were 
particularly  objected  to  at  Hitchin.  As  showing  the  hardship  of  the  highway  rate  the 
case  of  the  parish  of  Kingswalden  was  quoted  to  me  which  nad  23^  miles  of  roads, 
none  of  them  main  roads,  and  where  the  highway  rate  had  been  as  high  as  Is.  2d.  in 
the  £•  It  was  generally  suggested  that  highway  expenses  should  be  met  by  a  van  and 
wheel  tax,  that  education  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Funds,  and  that 
the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be  charged  on  personal  as  well  as  real  property.  At  the 
meeting  held  at  Tring  a  resolution  was  passed  "  that  the  poor  should  be  maintained 
*"  and  educated  out  of  Imperial  taxation  and  that  highways  in  this  country  should  be 
"  maintained  by  a  wheel  tax." 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  rates  at  any  great  length, 
important  though  it  is,  because  the  complaints  of  agriculturists  on  the  subject  have 
already  been  frequently  expressed.  Additional  force  is  lent  to  them  at  the  present 
time  when  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  has  fallen  in,  generally  spealring,  a 
considerably  greater  ratio  than  the  local  burdens  it  has  to  bear,  even  where  those 
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burdens  have  fallen  instead  of  increasing  as  they  have  done  in  many  caites.  The  rates 
were  estimated  as  coming  to  about  3s.  an  acre  generally,  and  remain  very  much  the 
same  although  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Hertfordshire  arable  land  is  not  now  more 
than  half  what  it  was  previously  to  1880. 

A  Herefordshire  farmer  writes  to  me  suggesting  that  land  should  for  all  purposes 
be  rated  on  a  quarter  of  its  value  only,  that  sporting  rights  are  not  adequately  rated, 
and  that  a  competent  valuer  should  be  appointed  in  every  union  to  take  the  place  of 
the  parish  oflScers  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  for  rating  and  adjusting  the  rates  when 
required. 

If  such  an  oflBcial  valuer  were  appointed,  and  he  was  directed  to  value  on  a  fair  and 
uniform  basis  it  would  remove  a  considerable  amount  of  the  grievance  now  felt  in 
respect  of  the  system  of  assessment  for  rating  purposes. 

49.  There  was  considerable  complaint  as  to  the  land  tax  in  several  parts  of  Hertford-  Complaints 
shire,  and  it  was  said  to  be  as  high  as  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  rental  value,  and  a  asto  Umd 
revaluation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  land  tax  was  called  for.     It  was  stated  to  me  ^^' 
that  in  six  parishes  in  the  county  it  amounts  to  4s.  in  the  £,  in  one  to  3s.,  in  11  from 

2s.  to  3s.,  in  15  from  1^.  6d.  to  2a\,  in  25  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  in  20  to  Is.,  in  20  to  Is., 
and  in  one  to  S^d.  in  the  £.  In  39  parishes  the  amounts  have  not  been  calculated. 
The  usual  amounts  payable  in  large  towns  are  very  much  smaller. 

XII. — The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

50.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was  not  spoken  of  with  much  favour,  and  Was 
thought  not  strong  enough  to  sufficiently  secure  the  capital  of  a  tenant  who  farms 
highly.  From  several  quarters  the  necessity  for  improving  the  position  of  the  farmer 
as  regards  freedom  of  cropping  and  compensation  for  improvements  was  strongly 
represented  to  me.  In  the  Buntingford  neighbourhood  it  was  said  "  Nobody  claims 
"  under  the  Act,  it  is  not  used.  Those  who  have  left  about  here  had  nothing  to  claim 
*'  for."  At  Bishops  Stortford  it  was  said  to  be  hardly  known,  and  that  the  best  thing 
for  a  man  to  do  on  leaving  his  farm  was  to  take  all  he  could  out  of  it,  but  an  opinion 
was  also  expressed  that  the  Act  would  have  worked  .well  enough  if  times  had  been 
good.  At  Hertford  it  was  said  to  be  practically  a  dead  letter,  and  to  have  principally 
benefited  the  lawyer  and  surveyor. 

51.'  There  appeared  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  home-grown  com  if  consumed  on 
the  holding  should  be  a  subject  for  compensation,  and  that  the  right  of  the  landlord  to 
counterclaim  for  waste  and  breach  of  covenant  should  be  curtailed.  It  is  said  that 
the  counterclaim  may  be  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  by  cross-cropping,  and 
small  cases  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  such  as  the  omission  to  clean  out 
ditches  or  to  brush  hedges,  although  the  farm  has  not  been  materially  injured  there- 
by, and  considerable  soreness  of  feeling  arises  from  this  cause.  The  appointment  of 
an  official  valuer  to  be  paid  by  the  County  Council,  and  to  deal  with  questions  of 
compensation  between  landlord  and  tenant  was  sometimes  suggested.  In  consequence 
of  the  low  price  of  com  farmers  have  recently  had  every  inducement  to  consume  their 
com  at  home  instead  of  selling  it,  and  to  save  expenses  in  the  way  of  feeding  stuffs. 
The  consumption  of  com  at  home  has  therefore  much  increased,  and  the  question  of 
compensation  in  this  respect  is  of  considerably  greater  importance  than  it  was  when  the 
Act  was  passed.  The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  home-grown  com  consumed 
on  a  farm  near  Aylesbury,  comprising  91  acres  of  arable  land  and  125  acres  of 
pasture : — 


Opinion 
upon  the 
A^icultural 
Holdings 
A.ct. 


Amendment 
suggested. 


1885. 

1886. 

1887.                 1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1801. 

1802. 

1898. 

£    s.    d. 
76    7    6 

£     S.     d 

36  13    0 

£    s.    d. 
23  12    0 

£    8.     d. 
99  14    0 

£     8.     d. 

90  18    0 

£    *.    d. 
78  12    9 

£    s.    d, 
73  18    0 

£     :,    d. 
103    5    9 

£       S,     d. 
113     8    0 

52.  The  custom  of  Hertfordshire  secures  that  the  tenant  shall  receive  payment  for  The  custom 
tillages,  and  for  the  second  crop  of  clover,  hay,  and  lent  com  straw  at  a  consuming  of  Hertford- 
price,  but  not  for  improvements  otherwise.     Wheat  straw  and  the  first  crop  of  clover  ®  ^^' 

are  paid  for  at  market  price. 

XIII. — Evidences  of  Agricultural  Deprbssion. 

53.  The  evidences  of  depression  are  not  so  marked  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  as  iu  Evidences  of 
Hertfordshire.     I  did  not  hear  of  any  land  being  unlet  owing  to  the  owner  being  unable  ^^®  <J©pre8- 
to  find  tenants,  and  the  changes  of  tenancy  have  not  been  very  frequent.     On  an  estate  vaVof 

of  about  7,000  acres  since  1880  16  farms  have  changed  hands,     f'ive  of  these  passed  Aylesbury, 
from  father  to  son,  and  10  were  let  to  farmers  from  the  district.    Another  neighbouring 
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Land  on 
hand  in 
Herts. 


Depreciation 
in  selling 
value  of  land. 


Diminution 
in  expendi- 
ture by 
tenants. 


e^tftte  isifuUy  let^  an4  I  was  informed  that  Hke  farms  generally  passed  from  fattier  to 
son  or  wa:'e  taken  by  men  of  the  laJ)ouring  class  who  had  saved  ifloney. 

It  would,  however,  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  depression  has. not  be^i  felt  in 
the  Vale.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  farmers  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  fall  in 
value  of  articles  of  produce,  more  particularly  as  regards  cattle  and  wlk,l  and  by 
unfavourable  seasons.  The  fall  in  rents  already  mentioned  is  itself  clear  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  depression.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the  selling 
value  of  agriqultural  land  though  not  so  much  as  in  arable  districts.  I  heard  of  a 
farm  of  219  acres  of  excellent  land  which  in  1872  sold  for  12,5(X)Z.,  and  was  considered 
ample  security  for  mortgages  to  the  extent  of  7,000Z.,  which  was  in  1894  disposed  of  for 
6.5001.  only. 

54.  In  Hertfordshire  the  evidences  of  depression  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
remoter  districts  and  where  the  land  is  poor  or  heavy.  The  changes  of  tenancy  have 
in  most  places  been  frequent.  Near  Buntingford  I  was  told  that  every  farm  had 
changed  hands  recently,  many  of  them  more  than  once.  At  Bishops  Stortford  it  was 
said  that  the  changes  had  been  very  numerous,  but  apparently  more  so  in  those  parts 
0^  this  .neighbourhood  that  belong  to  Essex  than  in  those  that  are  situate  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  indeed,  the  way  in  which  the  depression  seems  to  be  intensified  as  soon  as  the 
Hertfordshire  border  is  crossed  and  Essex  is  entered  is  remarkable.  In  answer  to  a 
question  whether  there  had  been  many  changes  in  the  last  10  or  12  years,  it  was  said 
that  in  Stansted  parish  (Essex)  after  Michaelm:  g  oiily  three  old  tenants  would  remain 
out  of  a  dozen ;  and  in  Clavering  (Essex),  containing  3,694  acres,  divided  amongst 
40  farms,  only  about  four  old  tenants  remained.  In  the  St.  Alban'a  neighbourhood 
farms  were  said  to  be  let  without  difficulty,  but  changes  appeared  to  have  frequently 
taken  place.     Near  Koyston  there  have  been  many  changes. 

55.^  The  amcfunt  of  land  occupied  by  landlords  in  Hertfordshire  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  A  great  deal  of  this  is,  I 
believe,  on  the  landlord  s  hands,  owing  to  inability  to  find  suitable  tenants.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  I  was  told  that  most  of  the  land  is  lee,  but  in  the  north 
there  are  large  farms  for  which  tenants  are  not  forthcoming.  At  Wallington  and 
Bygrave  there  are  1,000  to  2,000  acres  unlets  sdme  of  which  is  practically  out  of 
cultivation.  At  Chishill,  Eastwick,  and  Hadham  I  was  told  that  th^ere  are  tracts  of 
land  ujilet,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  feeling  that  if  matters  do  not  improve  a]|l  the 
poorer  land  must  drop  out  of  cpltivation.  I  heard  of  several  farms  that  were  about  to 
bet  given  up  at  Michaelmas  1894,  and  which  had  not  been  re-let.  One  of  the  largest 
owners  in  the  couniy  has  2,800  acres  on  hand.  It  appeaored  to  me  that  it  is  only  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Herts  farmer  in  convenience  of  railway  accommodation 
and  proximity  to  London  that  has  hitherto  kept  the  poorer  land  in. cultivation  at  all. 
Sir  John  Lawes  is  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  landlords,  who  are  less  able  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  the  depression,  are  gradually  becoming  extinct,  just  as  the  yeoman  owners 
did  at  a  former  period.  I  have,  however,  not  been  able  to  obtain  figui*es  to  verify  this 
statement.    •  .  .  t 

56.  The  selling  value  of  .land  hits,  no  doubt,  depreciated,  but  here  again  the  situation 
has  ^prevented  prices  falling  to  the  afon^ormal  extent  that  they  have  done  in  some 
counties.  The  following  particular^  of  recent  sales  were  furnished  to  me  at  Hertford 
by  an  auctioneer: — On  28th.  October  1889,  H.  T.,  farm  near  Ware,  consisting  of 
256a.  3r.  27p.,  and  including  three  cottages,  was  sold  for  3,550/.,  or  about  131.  lOs. 
per  acre.  On  14th  July  1890,  179  acres  of  the  same  farm  were  sold  for  2,125Z.  or 
about  IIZ.  7*.  per  acre ;  and  in  1894  50a.  2r.  for  about  13/.  per  acre.  In  1894 
A.  H.  farm  was  sold  at  13Z.  per  acre,  including  houses,  buildings,  and  cottages, 
which  in  1860  cost  more  than  the  whole  property  fetched  in  1894.  In  June  1889 
70a.  3r.  lOp.  at  Munden  Bury,  including  farmhouse,  premises  and  three  cottages,  were 
sold  for  750L  or  about  lOZ.  15«.  per  acre  ;  and  268a.  Or.  28p.,  with  house  and  homestead, 
for  3,100Z.  or  about  IIZ.  10s.  per  acre. 

.  57.  Another  sign  of  the  depression  is  the  undoubted  fact,  which  was  mentioned  to 
me  in  all  parts,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  expenditure  of  tenants'  capital  on  the 
land  is  considerably  less  than  it  used  to  be.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  land  is  less 
well  cultivated  and  less  productive  than  it  might  be  if  sufficient  capital  were  applied 
to  it,  but  I  was  told  that  generally  farms  had  not  deteriorated  so  much  in  Hertfordshire 
as  in  Essex  or  Suffolk*  Except  on  wdl  cultivated  farms,  less  labour  is  employed,  and  in 
gome  parts  the  wages  of  the  labourer  have  fallen.  At  Hitchin  I  was  told  that  wages  were 
now  from  11«.  to  12^.  a  week  as  against  14«.  three  or  four  years  ago.  At  Buckland,  near 
Buntingford,  it  was  said  they  were  1^.  a  week  lower  last  winter  than  is  usual.  The 
labourer,  however,  appears  to  have  suffered  more  by  the  lessened  quantity  of  employ- 
ment ofiered  than  by  the  fall  in  wages.     In  many  parts  wages  have  not  fallen  at  all. 
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Wh^re  they  have  fallen  the  wa^*«amer  has  been  to  some  extent  compensated  for  his 
money  loss  by  the  increased  cheapness  of  commodities.  It  was  said  that  in  Hertford- 
shire owing  to  the  cheap  price  of  brea4>  labourers  and  their  families  no  longer  eare 
to  exercise  the  privilege  of  gleaning  after  the  harvest.  The  general  tendency  is 
imdoubtedly  towards  a  lessened  employment  of  labour  and  a  reduction  in  the  moiiey 
wages  paid. 

58.  The  evidence  which  I  received  from  tradesmen  and  bankers  all  "points  to  the  Evidence  of 
diminution  of  farmers*  resburces.  and  the  dijfficulty  they  have  in  finding  money  to  meet  tradesmen 
expenses.     More  than  one  cake  and  manure  dealer  complained  to  me  of  the  difficulty  ^^^  hankers, 
experienced  in  obtaining  payment  from  the  farmers  who  dealt  with  them.     One  said 

to  me :  **  I  never  had  so  much  money  owing  to  me  by  farmers  for  feeding  stuffs  as  1^ 
"  have  this  year.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  money  in.  Where  they  used  to  take  three 
"  months  to  pay  they  t>ake  nine  months  or  a  year  now.'*  Another  remarked  :  **  Men 
"  who  used  to  pay  me  ready  money  for  feedSng  stuffs,  &c.  now  take  a  moiith,  those 
"  who  used  to  pav  in  a  month  take  three  months,  those  who  used  to  take  three  months 
"  don't  pay  at  all.  We  have  now  12,0(X)Z.  of  debts  on  our  books.  We  used  to  have 
*'  3,0(X)Z.  or  4,000/.  only/*  A  banker  in  the  northern  part  of  Hertfordshire  gave  the 
following  evidence  :  "  We  did  not  see  any  great  difference  in  our  farmers'  accounts 
**  until  last  year.  Our  deposits  then  became  less  by  30,000L  Farmers  cannot  borrow 
"  money  now  from  haulers  except  on  very  good  security.  We  sometimes  make 
**  temporary  advances.*'  A  banker  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  said  as  foUov^s  :  **  We 
"  should  not  now  lend  money  to  farmers  except  on  very  good  security.  Formerly 
"  they  obtained  advances  very  readily.  Money  is  not  placed  on  deposit  by  farmers  as 
**  it  was,  though  their  current  balances  are  pretty  good.  We  have  had  some  men  come 
**  to  grief,  generally  on  account  of  an  old  debt.  Some  men  have  been  making  money. 
"  There  have  not  been  many  changes  in  this  district.  Farmers  are  not  good  men  of 
"  business." 

XIV. — Causes  op  thb  Depebssion. 

59.  The  depression  is  everywhere  attributed  to  low  prices  coupled  with  unfavourable  Depression 
seasons.    At  Aylesbury  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour  was  also  considered  to  f*^p"-^^ 
considerably  affect  the  matter.     Unfair  treatment  by  railway  companies  of  the  English  and  un- 

as  compared  with  the  foreign  producer  was  also  mentioned  in  several  places.  ,  favourable 

60.  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  being  mainly  a  pasture  district,  the  fall  in  the  price  ®®*®®°"* 
of  corn  is  less  important  than  that  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.     Milk  has  fallen  about  ^^^^^ 
15  per  cent,  from  the  highest  point.     The  following  are  the  prices  that  have  been  given  milk  and 
by  the  Aylesbury  Milk  Factory  for  100  lbs.*  of  milk  : —  butter. 

1884.  *.  d. 

January  and  December     -  -             -            -             -            -     9     0 

February  and  November  -      ,      -            .            .                -     8     0 

March  and  October            -  -            -            -            -            -70 

April  and  September      -  -            -             -             -                -66 

May,  June,  July,  August  -  -            -            -            -            -56 

Average  for  the  year  -  -    6  11 

1888.  s.    d. 

April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  -            -            -    4    6 

October  and  March        -             -             -  -             -                -     5     9 

November  and  February   .            -            -  -            -            -70 

December  and  January               ...  -            .                -     8    0 

Average  for  the  year  -  -     5     8^ 

1892.  s.  d. 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  i  -  -  4  6 
October  and  March  -  -  ^--56 
November  and  February  -  -  ,  ,  -  -  -  -  6  6 
December  and  January               -            -  -            -                -     7     6 

Average  for  the  year  -  -    5    7 

1893.  *.    rf.  , 

'    -  May,  June,  Jw}y»  August  -  .-.  -  ,  -  -46  i 

March,  April,  September,  October         -  -  -  -     6    2 

November,  December,  January,  February  -  -  -    7  10 

Average  for  the  yeai-  -  -    6  10 


*  A  gallon  of  milk  weighs  about  10  lbs. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Dodwell,  of  Long  Crendon,  informs  me  that  the  prices  for  milk  sent  to 
London  were  in  1880  for  the  winter  months  Is.  lOd.  per  bam  gallon  (17  pints)  and  for 
the  snmmer,  1  s.  5d.  In  1894  they  were  Is.  7d.  per  bam  gallon  in  the  winter  and  Is.  2d. 
in  the  summer,  and  he  states  that  the  fall  in  prices  in  the  interval  has  been  gradual  and 
settled. 

The  production  of  an  average  cow  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  put  at  500  imperial  gallons 
per  annum,  which,  at  5*.  lOd.  per  100  lbs.,  would  realise  14/.  lis.  8d.  The  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow  in  milk  probably  comes  to  10/.  or  121.  a  year,  so  that  the  margin  left  for  profit, 
after  paying  interest  on  capital  and  providing  for  depreciation  of  stock,  is  not  large, 
though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  milk  selling  is  more  profitable  than  other  branches 
of  farming. 

In  butter  the  price  was  said  to  be  formerly  about  16s.  or  17s.  to  IZ.  for  a  dozen 
pounds,  but  now  only  13s.  or  14s.  in  the  winter ;  that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  fall  of 
from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

61.  Fat  steers  were  said  to  have  fallen  recently  about  20  per  cent.  This  was  the 
eflfect  of  the  evidence  offered  at  the  meeting  at  Aylesbury,  but  notwithstanding  the 
depreciation  in  price  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  best  grazing  land  there  is  still  a 
good  profit  to  be  made  by  fattening  beasts  where  the  farmer  has  sufficient  capital  and 
skill  to  watch  the  market  and  breed  or  buy  in  to  advantage.  A  farmer  who  rents  some 
excellent  grazing  land  at  less  than  30s.  an  acre,  and  who  keeps  an  accurate  account  in 
respect  of  every  beast  purchased  and  sold,  furnished  me  with  the  following  figures  as 
to  the  result  of  his  farming  in  this  respect : — 

1871. 


Cost  oi  valuation  price  of  beasts 
Oil  cake  consumed 


Profit 


Costs  or  valuation  price  of  lieasts 
Cake 


Profit 


Cost  or  valuation  price  of  beasts 
Cake 


Profit 


Cost  or  valuatioQ  price  of  beasts 
Cake 


Profit 


Cost  or  valuation  price  of  beasts 
Cake 


Profit 


£  s. 

3,714  16 

41  10 

d. 
0 
0 

3,756  6 
608  17 

4,365  3 

0 
0 

0 

Price  realised  by  sales 

Calves 

Butter 


1388. 


£  t. 

2,883  7 

46  10 

d. 
6 
0 

2,929  17 
1,479  9 

6 
6 

4,409  7 

0 

Price  realised  by  sales 

Calves 

Butter 


1891. 


£      t. 

2,998  2 

31  18 

d. 
6 
0 

3,030  0 
687  lu 

6 
6 

3,667  16 

0 

Price  realised  by  sales 

Calves 

Butter 


1892. 

£      s.    d. 
2,538  15     0 


43  15     0 


2,582  10    0 
353  12    0 


2,936    2    0 


Price  realised  by  sales 

Calves 

Butter 


1893. 


£      s.    d. 

2,172     1     0 

136    8    6 


2,308     9    6 
488    6    6 


2,796  16    0 


Price  realised  by  sales 
Calves 
Butter 
Agistments     - 


£    4, 

4,284  12 
12  15 
67  15 

d. 
6 
6 
0 

4,365  3 

0 

£    8. 

4,283  6 

13  11 

112  10 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

4,409  7 

0 

£    t. 

3,586  13 

24  7 

58  15 

d. 
6 
6 
0 

3,667  16 

0 

£      t. 

2,859  18 

13  18 

62  5 

d. 
6 
6 
0 

2,936  2 

0 

£   «. 

d. 

2,612  13 

6 

27  18 

6 

60  9 

0 

96  0 

0 

2,796  16 

0 
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In  1894  my  informant  told  me  he  had  done  very  well,  having  bought  in  cattle  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  On  one  beast  he  had  made  88.  per  week  for 
23  weeks,  t.6.,  91.  4». 

62.  The  Hertfordshire  farmer,  as  might  be  expected,  has  suffered,  more  particuhirly  Jb'all  in  the 
by  the  fall  in   the   price  of  com.     I  have  given,  in  Appendix  E.,  as  an  illustration  of  P'^"<^  o^ 
this  the  actual  figures  in  respect  of  com  sold  on  a  Hertfordshire  farm  for  every  year  ^'^  ®  ^'^  • 
from  1880  to  1893. 

The  following  was  given  me  as  the  result  of  the  farming  of  470  acres,  by  the 
owner : — 

"  From  1832-1875  the  net  retums  averaged  750/.  a  year,  out  of  which  had  to  be  paid 
rent,  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  of  4,000/.,  and  profit,  inclusive  of  the  bailiffs  salary, 
90/.  Since  1879  the  net  result  on  the  same  land  and  with  the  same  cultivation  has  been 
210/.  only  instead  of  750/.  The  labour  bill  of  about  700/.  per  annum  has  not  varied 
much.  The  average  sale-value  of  the  wheat  and  barley  off  this  farm  in  the  period 
1864-1874  was  nearly  1,100/.  From  1880-1892  it  ^as  only  600/.,  showing  a  fall  of  about 
45  per  cent.  The  average  price  of  wheat  and  barley  together  in  1863-1868  was  42«.  6d. 
per  quarter  ;  in  1869-1874,  45s.  per  quarter ;  in  1880,  40s. ;  in  1881-1886,  33s.  6d. ; 
m  1887-1892,  30s. ;  in  1893-4,  26s.  In  1863  to  1874  the  average  yield  per  acre  was 
33  bushels,  in  the  last  few  years  only  27  bushels,  owing  to  inferior  weather.  In 
the  year  ending  1892-1893  the  gross  loss  was  904/.,  inclusive  of  rent  and  interest  but 
without  repairs,  in  the  year  1879-1880  in  was  l,200i." 

A  tenant  farmer  occupying  500  acres,  of  which  440  are  arable,  accounts  for  the 
depression  as  follows: — **  The  average  price  I  got  for  wheat  from  1880  to  1884  was 
"  45s.  per  quarter,  but  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  we  will  take  the  average  for  10 
"  years  from  1880  to  1890,  which  was  36s.  per  quarter.  It  will  not  fetch  so  much  now 
*•  by  12s.  or  14s.  per  quarter,  but  I  will  not  put  prices  quite  as  low  as  at  present,  and 
**  we  will  take  the  four  principal  crops  I  grow  : — 


120  acres  of  wheat  at  4J  quarters  per  acre,  at,  say,  10s.  per 
"  quarter  less  now       .  -  -  .  - 

80  acres  of  winter  oats  at  6^  quarters  per  acre,  at,  say,  3s. 
"  per  quarter  less  now  -  -  .  -  - 

160  acres  of  clover  and  rye-gi'ass,  at  20s.  per  acre  less  now 

80  acres  of  potatoes,  at,  say,  40s.  per  acre  less  now 


£     s.  d. 
270    0    0 


76 

0 

0 

160 

0 

C 

160 

0 

0 

666    0    0 


Against  this  I  put  2,400  tons  of  stable  manure,  bouglit  at 
"  6d.  per  ton  less  now  -  -  -  -  -       60 


0    C 


Fall  in  realised  produce    - 


606    0    0 


**  The  cake  I  buy  for  feeding  cattle  is  cheaper  now  but  this  is  more  than  balanced  by 
"  the  lower  prices  the  cattle  realise." 

63.  Besides  the  fall  in  prices  of  produce  sold  there  has  been  a  very  serious  fall  in  the  Loss  on 
value  of  all  farm  stock,  so  that  a  farmer  whose  capital  was  invested  even  so  lately  as  capital 
9  or  10  years  ago  finds  that  his  assets  have  now  largely  depreciated  in  value,  and  he  ^^^^^'in^- 
has  in  many  cases  been  obliged  to  dip  into  that  capital  in  order  to  keep  down  current 
expenses. 

The  following  are  yearly  valuations  made  by  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bishops  Storfeford,  occupying  a  farm  of  about  400  acres,  which  he  gave  me  to  show 
what  bis  losses  in  capitsd  had  been : — 

29th  September  1885. 


Fann  Stock. 


Cattle-  -  .  .  . 

Horses    -  -  -  -        - 

Sheep-  -  -  -  - 

Pigs        ..... 
Haj,  fallows,  needs,  and  roots  - 
Wheat,  barlej,  oats,  beans,  peas,  tares, 

and  seeds. 
Implements         ->  -  -        - 


No.  of  Head. 


Valuation. 


98 

25 

100 

12 


£  s. 

1,801  10 

728  0 

226  0 

30  0 

789  15 


d, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,985  10    0 
800    0    0 


5,858  15    O 


Per  Head. 


££s,  d. 

13i5  0 

29     0  0 

2     5  0 

2  10  0 


U    85290. 
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BOTAL  COUUISSION  ON  AGKICULTtTBE : 

29th  September  1890. 


Farm  Stock. 

No.  of  Head. 

Valuation. 

Per  Head. 

Cattle                .... 
Horses          .            .            . 

Sheep 

Pigs        .                -                -              - 
Haj,  fallows,  roots^  seeds,  &c.  - 
Wheat,  barl^,  oats,  beans,  peas,  &c.     - 
Hay      .... 
Implements        .          .            .            - 

97 

26 

154 

36 

1 

£      ».    (2. 

1,206  10    0 

684    0    0 

451  15    0 

85    0    0 

126    0    0 

1,645  0  0 
130  0  0 
600    0    0 

£     s.   d. 

12    8    6 

26    6    0 

2  18    2 

2    7    0. 

■ 

- 

4,^8    5    0 

29th  September  1891. 


Farm  Stock. 


Cattle  -  -  -  -  - 

Horses        -  -  -  - 

Sheep    -  -  -  -  - 

Pigs  -  -  -  - 

Haj,  fallows,  roots,  seeds,  &c. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  Ac.     - 
Implements 


No.  of  Head. 


77 

164 
13 


Yalaation. 


£ 

880 
889 
332 

34 

170 

1,523 

500 


4,278 


Per  Head. 


£  s. 
10  15 
34 

2 

2 


d. 

10 

3  10 

0    4 

2    3 


29tli  September  1893. 


Fa  rm  Stock. 


No.  of  Head. 


Yaltiation. 


Cattle  -  -  -  - 

Horses     - 

Sheep  -  -  -  -  - 

Pigs        -  -  -  - 

Hay,  fallows,  roots,  and  seeds     • 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  &c.     - 
Old  hay,  second  cut  clover  and  straw    - 
Implements 


72 

25 

129 

14 


£  *. 

643  0 

767  0 

262  0 

35  10    0 

582  0    0 

952  0    0 

810  0    0 

500  0    0 


4,051  10    0 


Per  Head. 


£    tf. 

8  18 

30^18 

2    0 


d. 

7 
7 
7 


2  10    8 


The  cost  of 
production. 


The  C03t  of 
labour. 


64.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce  has  not  be6n  compensated  tot  by  aa 
equivalent  fall  in  the  cost  of  production.  So  far  as  rent  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of 
production,  I  have  already  dealt  with  this,  and  it  may>  I  think,  be  taken  to  have  faJjlea 
generally  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  produce,  i^tigh  this  is  not  rtrue 
universally,  for,  as  1  have  already  pointed  out,  all  farms  have. not  been  reduced  alike. 

65.  The  largest  element  in  the  cost  of  production  on  arable  farms  is  the  labour  bill. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  item  has  not  fallen  in  comparison  with  the 
prices  of  produce.  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  where  the  wagea  are  12^.  to  14«i  a  week, 
the  cost  of  labour  is  generally  put  as  being  about  12.  an  acre,  bnrt  where:  land  is  higUy 
farmed  it  may  considerably  exceed  this  figure. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  labour  on  a  farm  in  this  district  consisting  from 
1880  to  1885  of  205  acres  of  pasture  and  91  acres  of  arable  land,  and  from  1886  to  1893 
of  125  acres  of  pasture  and  91  acres  of  arable :— 


Te»r. 

•       Wage*' 

Tear.                               ' 

Wage*. 

&     ».   d. 

■ 

£    t.     d. 

1880 

•                       .                     - 

288    7    9 

1887 

1    .'• 

276  18    7 

1881 

. 

270  15    9 

1888 

■    .  ,      .    ,'  . 

268    1    7 

1882 

. 

275  17    9 

1889 

. 

272  16    8 

1888 

"                       »                           " 

284    6    9 

1890 

. 

258  18    9 

1884 

.                       .                       .                     - 

281     1     2 

1891 

. 

262    7    6 

1886 

-                       - 

267    6    9 

1892 

... 

266.16  11 

1886 

.J 

•                       »                        -.                     - 

282    5  11 

1893 

•            •            .          - 

265  11    6 
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la  Hertfordflhire  labour  was  ooneddered  to  cost  12.  to  30^.  an  aore  on  arable  land^ 
but  fanners  wbo  economise  hj  keeping  temporary  le^rs  of  seeds  for  two  or  three  years 
and  by  laying  down  to  penniment  pasture  may  biing  it  below  II.  Where  potatoes  are 
grown  it  may  reach  2L  an  acre.  On  a  farm  near  St.  Alban's,  consisting  mainly  ci 
arable  land,  where  winter  dairying  is  carried  on,  the  labour  bill  was  stated  to  me  as 
being  2/.  126.  per  acre.  At  EQtoUn  it  was  said,  *'  No  farmer  can  make  a  farm  pay  if 
*^  he  pays  less  than  35^.  an  acre  for  labour." 

It  seems  clear,  I  think,  that  on  well-farmed  land,  notwithstanding  the  increased  use 
of  machinery,  the  cost  of  labour  has  not  materially  decrjeased,  though  it  is  generally 
agreed  th^t  less  labour  is  employed,  on  the  whole,  than  used  to  be  the  case^  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  land  has  deteriorated  in  consequence. 

66.  I  heard  maii^  complaints  of  the  deterioration  in  the  quiJity  of  labour,  though  The  quality 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  and  some  of  the  best  farmers  I  met  ^  imbour. 
said  to  me  that  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of.     A  Buckinghamshire  farmer  re- 
marked to  me  that  labourers  were  as  able  but  not  so  willing  as  they  used  to  be. 
Another  said  that  it  took  four  men  now  to  do  work  that  used  to  be  performed  by  three 

men.  At  Tring  there  was  said  to  be  plenty  of  labour  in  quantity,  but  the  quality  was 
deficient.  A  farmer  who  had  adyertised  for  a  rick  builder  and  thatcher,  to  whom  he 
offered  a  permanent  place,  had  had  no  answers.  In  Hertfordshire  the  Herts  Agricul- 
tural Society  are  endeavouring  to  improve  the  quality  of  labour,  and  in  this  year 
held  a  number  of  ploughing  competitions  in  various  parts  of  the  county  for  prizes. 

67.  The  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  and  manures  have  fallen  to  a  certain  extent,  probably  Cost  of 
about  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and  this  has  been  an  unquestionable  benefit  to  the  Hertford-  feeding  stuffii 
shire  farmer,  but  the  relief  obtained  in  this  way  does  not  compensate  him  for  his  loss  *°^  manures, 
in  the  value  of  com.     A  large  and  successful  Hertfordshire  farmer  said  that  the 
reduced  price  of  feeding  stuffs  had  been  of  more  relief  to  him  than  anything  else. 

68.  I  think  the  primary  cause  of  the  depression  is  the  fall  in  prices  of  farm  produce  Sammarj  of 
of  all  kinds,  without  an  equivalent  fall  in  the  aost  of  production.     The  arable  farmer  thecaoaesrf 
has  undoubtedly  suffered  most  on  account  of  the  large  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  and  *^®  ^?" 
especially  (rf  wheat,  while  he  is  unal^  to  reduce  his  expenditure  to  advantage.    Recent  P'®***®*^- 
un£avourable  seasons  have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  have  also  seriously  affected 

the  grass  farmer,  who  had  hitherto  not  felt  the  depression  so  acutely.  Capital  has 
been  lost,  and  its  Want  and  the  consequent  deterioration  in  cultivation  has  intensified  the 
depression.  The  Hertfordshire  farmer,  keenly  though  he  has  felt  the  depression,  has 
not  suffered  to  quite  the  same  extent  as  arable  farmers  in  other  districts,  because  he 
has  had  the  advantage  ot  proximity  to  London,  which,  amongcd;  other  things,  has 
epabled  him  to  sell  his  hay  and  straw  well  and  to  obtain  manure  at  a  comparatively 
Bmsi&  cost  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand  how  com  growing  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  profitably  carried  on  if  prices  remain  at  the  low  level  that  they 
reach^d  after  the  harvest  of  1894.  I  was  present  on  market  days  in  August  1894  at 
t^  principal  market  town?  in  Hertfordshire,  and  observed  the  consternation  that 
prevailed  amongst  farmers  at  the  low  prices  that  were  being  offered  for  com  of  all  sorts. 
J^veiyone  .seemed  agreed  that  with  such  prices  com  growing  in  this  country  was 
hopeless,  and  no  one  seemed  to  anticipate  that  prices  were  likely  to  materially  improve 
in  the  near  future.  At  Royston  it  was  said,  "We  do  not  know  what  prices  are 
coming  to."  The  general  uncertainty  as  to  prices  of  all  kinds  is  a  very  serious 
element  in  the  situation  of  the  farming  industry. 

69.  I  greatly  regret  that,  owing  to  the  unavoidably  short  time  that  I  could  give  to  Farmers' 
Hertfordshire,  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  specimens  of  farmers'  accounts,  such  as  I  have  accounta. 
added  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  on  my  first  district.     Such  accounts  are  difficult 

to  obtain,  for  there  are  few  fiyrmers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  furnish  them.  I  have, 
however,  set  out  in  Appendix  E.  an  extract  from  the  books  of  a  farmer  near  Tring. 
It  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  ordinary  farm  expenses  and 
receipts,  for  the  figures  on  both  sides  are  considerably  above  the  average.  I  have  also 
given  a  summary  of  profits  and  losses  on  another  farm  in  the  same  county. 

XV. — Suggested  Rbmbdibs  for  the  Depbbssion  and  Recommendations. 

70.  The  reiifiedies  sijggested  in  ihi^  district  were  mainly  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  Suggestions 
district  reported  upon  by  me.     Several  farmers  of  position  and  intelligence,  who  had  ofaniiMort 
hitherto  always  been  free  traders,  said  that  they  had  been  convinced  by  recent  experience  ,^;i^tlie 
that  the  agricultural  interest  in  Bngland  could  only  be  saved  by  checking  the  importa-  malt  tax,  Ac 
tion  of  foreign  com  and  flour.     There  was  a  very  generally  expressed  opinion  in 
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favour  of  an  import  duty  on  foreign  manufaotured  articles,  tTie  objeot  being  more 
particularly  to  discourage  the  importation  of  foreign  flour.  A  resolution  to  this  eflbot 
was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tring  Farmers'  Club,  though  one  in  favour  of  a  duty 
on  com,  pure  and  simple,  was  lost.  At  Bishops  Stortford  a  suggestion  was  made  in 
favour  of  a  duty  on  com,  but  it  was  not  supported.  At  the  same  place  a  tax  waa 
proposed  on  foreign  barley,  but  a  Cornish  farmer  present  said  that  he  should  be 
against  that,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  a  quantity  of  cheap  foreign  barley  for 
his  cattle,  and  the  proposal  was  then  dropped.  At  Tring  and  other  places  a  return  to 
the  malt  tax  was  strongly  advocated,  as  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  good  barley. 

The  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  it  was  said,  should  be  prohibited  altogether  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  disease  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  country. 

71.  At  the  Aylesbury  meeting  the  following  remedies  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Dodwell: — (1)  a  return  to  the  malt  tax;  (2)  a  more  stringent  carrying  out  of  the 
Adulteration  Acts,  especially  as  regards  milk  and  dairy  produce,  and  the  fixing  of  a 
high  standard  as  to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk;  (3)  that  railways  should  be 
compelled  to  carry  foreign  produce  at  the  same  rates  as  English ;  (4)  the  removal  of 
the  burthens  on  land  ;  (5)  the  prevention  of  option  gambling  in  wheat. 

These  proposals  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  those  present. 

72.  At  Hertford  it  was  suggested  that  light  railways  were  wanted  in  England, 
with  the  formation  of  sidings  to  farms.  It  was  said  that  there  was  waste  space 
alongside  the  roads  which  could  easily  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

73.  Kailway  rates  were  frequently  a  subject  of  complaint,  though  on  account  of  its 
nearness  to  London  and  the  competition  between  the  various  intersecting  railways, 
Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  probably  suffer  less  in  this  respect  than  other 
counties.  A  farmer  whom  I  met  at  St.  Alban*s  complained  particularly  of  the 
increased  rates  for  the  carriage  of  sheep  from  the  western  counties.  This  farmer, 
like  many  others  in  the  county,  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  sheep  every  year  from 
Somersetshire  or  Dorsetshire.  The  carriage  from  those  parts  has  been  raised  6d.  a 
head,  from  28.  3d.  to  2$.  9d.  As  he  buys  800  to  1,000  head  a  year,  this  is  a  serious 
matter  to  him.  At  Hitchin  it  was  remarked  that  fruit  was  carried  to  London  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  Calais  than  from  Hitchin.  At  Royston  a  com  dealer  told  me  that 
formerly  the  com  from  that  part  of  the  county  used  to  be  taken  to  and  sold  in 
Yorkshire,  but  that  as  the  railway  carriage  was  now  4^.  a  quarter,  this  could  no 
longer  be  done.  There  is  a  general  feeling  amongst  farmers  that  they  have  not  been 
fairly  treated  by  the  railway  companies,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  cheap  tribunal  for 
dealing  with  cases  of  undue  preference  and  oppression  would  be  valuable.* 

74.  The  alleviation  or  removal  of  the  burthens  on  land  I  have  already  dealt  with 
(pars.  48  and  49),  and  I  need  only  add  here  that  in  all  places  I  found  that  there  was  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  agricultural  land  is  at  present  too  heavily  taxed,  and  that  if 
relief  were  given  in  this  respect  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture.  It  was  on 
several  occasions  suggested  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
Commission  on  this  subject  should  be  carried  out. 

75.  It  was  suggested  that  all  dealers  in  foreign  meat  should  be  required  to  take  out 
a  license,  and  that  either  by  marking  or  in  some  other  way  it  should  be  secured  that 
foreign  meat  should  only  be  sold  as  such. 

76.  A  complaint  was  made  to  me  that  there  is  a  considerable  diflBculty  in  marketing 
hay  and  straw,  and  that  if  it  is  sent  to  a  London  salesman  the  farmer  has  no  security 
that  he  will  get  the  actual  price  which  the  stuff  has  sold  for.  A  farmer,  near  Ware, 
writes  to  me  on  this  subject :  "  Again,  I  would  urge  you  to  see  into  the  way  marketing 


*  The  following  figures  show  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  carriage  of  com,  hay,  and  straw  from  Tiddington 
(G.W.R.)  to  Paddington  that  has  taken  place  since  1892  : — 


Old  Bates. 

New  Bate*. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

s.    d. 

».   d. 

Qieia — 4  ton  lots 

6    8 

7  11 

„      2-ton  lots 

7    6 

9    0 

Unpressed  hay    .            .            - 

12    6 

18    4 

Pressed        „               -                - 

9    2 

9    7 

Straw         -        -            -            - 

12    6 

14    7 
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'*  is  carried  on  as  regards  hay,  straw,  potatoes,  and  all  garden  stuff,  for  at  the  present 
**  time  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  but  a  regular  customer  to  send  any  article  up. 
•*  In  regard  to  hay  and  straw,  the  salesmen  are  dealers  as  well,  and  several  times 
"  lately  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  them  have  returned  a  very  different  price  to 
"  that  for  which  they  actually  sold." 

77.  The  alteration  of  the  system  of  farming  to  meet  the  changed  circumstances  and  Alterations 
the  lowered  prices  of  the  present  day  is  a  process,  which  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  ^^^^ 

to  show,  is  being  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  increase  of  permanent  fl^^S 
pasture,  the  extension  of  milk  selling,  the  breeding  of  pedigree  stock,  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw  are  all  instances  of  the  endeavours  of  farmers  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  times.  The  encouragement  and  facilities  for  technical  educa* 
tion  which  are  now  given  may  assist  the  farmer  in  this  respect,  and  I  think  that  in 
dairy  matters  many  farmers  have  a  good  deal  to  learn.  For  instance,  on  more  than 
one  Buckinghamshire  farm  that  I  visited  where  butter  is  made,  a  separator  is  not 
used  and  the  milk  is  skimmed  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  None  of  the  rarmers  whom 
I  visited  in  the  Vale  measure  or  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  milk  produced  by 
each  cow  in  their  herd,  and  they  can  only  tell  in  a  rough  way  whether  a  cow  is  a  good 
milker  or  not.  None  of  them  make  ensilage,  although  the  supply  of  food  for  their 
cattle  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  and  it  (must  constantly  happen 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  hay  is  injured  by  wet.  The  butter  made  is  oitea 
inferior,  and  is  deficient  in  keeping  qualities. 

78.  I  visited  the  school  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  at  Stone,  near  Ayles-  The  BritiBh 
bury,  and  was  kindly  shown  over  it  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Benson.     Cheeses  of  all  kinds  are  P***^.  ^    t 
made  in  this  school  from  milk  from  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  specimens  of  Bchwl^wtr* 
Stilton,  Cheddar,  Gorgonzola,  Wensleydale,  Caerphilly,  &c.  were  shown  to  m6.     Pupils  Aylesbury, 
come  to  the  school  from  ^1  parts  of  the  country,  and  each  can  learn  to  make  the  cheese 

that  is  peculiar  to  his  or  her  own  district.  The  manager  said  that  he  would  recommend 
any  farmer  in  the  Vale  who  was  inclined  to  go  in  for  cheesemaking  to  make  Stilton, 
but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  cheese  is  made  in  that  neighbourhood  at  present.  Whether  it 
would  pay  better  than  milk-selling  is  a  question  that  can  hardly  be  decided  until  it  has 
been  tried.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  farmer  adopting  cheese- 
making  would,  besides  what  he  might  make  by  his  cheese,  have  the  whey  for  feeding 
calves  or  pigs,  and  as  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  milk  throughout 
the  winter,  his  cows  would  cost  less  to  keep  than  they  do  under  the  system  of  milk- 
selling. 

79.  I  heard  very  little  in  the  way  of  suggestions  for  alterations  in  the  present  legal  Alterations 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  except  with  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  ^^  f^*/^^ 
and  compensation  for  tenants*  improvements.     The  law  of  distress  as  it  at  present  ^a^tenwit. 
exists  was  not  objected  to.     It  is  thought  to  be  as  much  m  the  interest  of  tenants, 
particularly  those  with  small  capital,  as  against  them.     A  Hertfordshire  farmer  writes 

to  me :  '^  The  law  of  distress  had  better  remain  as  it  is,  as  it  benefits  the  many.*' 
Generally  the  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  appeared  to  be  of  a  perfecrtly 
friendly  nature. 

80.  When  the  question  of  game  was  raised  farmers  said  to  me  that  matters  had  been  Game, 
much  better  since  the  Ground  Game  Act,  and  that  they  had  benefited  greatly  by  that 
Act.  The  only  complaint  I  heard  on  the  subject  was  of  damage  to  crops  by  game 
from  woods  adjoining  a  farm,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  landlord  or  the  ^ame 
tenant  as  the  case  might  be  should  be  compelled  in  such  cases  to  pay  for  damage  done. 
Generally  speaking,  little  interest  was  taken  in  this  question,  which  did  not  seem  by 

any  means  a  burning  one. 

XVI. — COJJCLUSION. 

81.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  again  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  numerous  GoDclnsion. 
persons  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  and  Hertfordshire  who  so  kindly  and  readily  assisted 

me  in  the  inquiry  that  I  was  called  upon  to  conduct  in  these  districts,  and  who  thereby 
lightened  the  very  responsible  duties  that  I  had  undertaken. 

I  have  &o 
(Signed)      '  AUBREY  J.  SPBNOBB, 

Assistant  Gommissioneiv 
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Notes  of  £yum$nce  obtaikid  at  MEBTores.  (See  para.  A.) 


1.  MBBTIKe  HOLD  IT  THE    COUNTT  HaLL,  At^iESBXTEIT,  09 

THE   nth,  August  1894,  convehed  by  the  Bucks 

ChaMBBB  07  AOBICUITUBE. 

Mr.    J.    Treadweri    presided,    and    the    followJM 

Stttlemen  were  also  in  attenduiee :  —  Messrv.  W . 
>wiid6s,  (Chesham),  Qoh  Gk)odan  (Dix^ton),  Gol. 
Lee  (Hartwell),  Messrs.  Birch  Eeynardson  (Adwell), 
P.  i.  D.  Wykeham  (Tythrop),  E.  Powler  (Broughton),  E. 
GoTD^  (Saundwton),  W.  Gnmey  (Chalfbnt),  T.  Otiniey, 
CO.  (Hartwell),  J.  Crouch  (Aylesbnry),  J.  Bose  (Waddes- 
don),  T.  G.  Gk)ss  (Westcott),  T.  (Jeorge  (Ashondon),  W. 
P4rgiter  (Wotton),  J.  Denohfiald  (Aston  Abbots),  D. 
SUioit,  0.0.  (OheddiBgton),  Buokmaeter  (Ivinghoe),  F. 
Eoper  (Lower  Winohendon),  Belsham  fBellingdon).  8. 
H.Bell  (Weedofl),  T.  Bell  (BiertOn),  J.  Hill  (Kingston 
Blonnft),  Jai.  Dodwell  (Aylesbnry),  Lodlow  and  Boots 
minton),  B.  K  Wooster  (Blqdlow),  0.  Bnntling 
fWaddesdon),  Stratfold  Read  (Sannderton),  T.  Cook 
(Betlow),  J.  G.  Dorer  (Dnnton),  B.  J.  Thomas  (Ayles- 
bnijr),  G.  Fell  (Secretory  to  the  Bucks  Chamber  of 
Agrictliltnre),  &c. 

The  Conditions  of  Tbnxtke. 

.  The  Conwf^iiiioner :  I  am  told  there  are  yearly  ten- 
anci^  In  this  district. 

Mr,  D,  EUioti :  iTes ;  and  they  want  altering. 

The  Opfhmi$$ioner :  Are  there  any  leases  f 

'  Btr.  K  Fowler :  Yes. 

Jfr.  It.  Oumey :  Some  years  ago  leases  were  asked 
for/ but  now  the  tenant  is  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

iff.  D,  !EftlioH :  The  land  would  have  been  farmed 
bettel*  years  sigo,  if  the  tenants  had  had  leases,  and 
I'thihk  <it^  would  rather  take  leasee  now  than  a 
tenancy  for  12  months. 

Mr.  B.  0.  Chimey :  I  do  not  think  you  would  find 
anyone  willing  to  grant  a  lease. 

The  OotmMuioner:  Has  rent  in  4ihe  case  of  leases 
been  lowered  P       .  • 

Mr.  ^,  Fowler:  Tes. 

The  dommissumer ;,  Yfh&i  are  the  ^nal  conditions  of 
agreemeiits  f 

Mr.  1)1  Fttiott:  The  agreements  we  signed  at  our 
place  were>  objectionable.  It  was  said  they  were  the 
general  sort  of  agre^menta  all  over  the  country* 

The  Oommiseioner :  What  were  the  objectionable 
points? 

Jfr.  jEUioU :  I  eaanot  state  the  points. 

•  \fthe  OemmUeioner :  Well,  are  there  any  reetriotions 
put  upon  the  cultiyation  in  ordinary  cases  P 

Mr.  J.  Dodwell :  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Iff.  W.  Owmey ;  The  condition  now.  is  "  tenant 
right.'*  All'  that  is  bn  the  land  now  belongs  to  the 
tanant.  ,- 

The  OomfiMSMonsr  .*  Can  yon  tell  me  the  general 
nature  of  agreements  with  regard  to  restrictions  more 
particularly? 

Mr.  B.  Fowler :  I  wrote  to  my  landlord  and  asked  if 
I  could  break  my  lease,  and  he  said,  *'  If  you  farm  on 
jroa  iwiil  bene^  mei)  ^ 

I .  Mr,  W\  lAwiuhf:  'Mr.. Fowler  it  a  good  fanner,  but 
where  a  landlord  has  to  deal  with  indiArent  fanners  i^ 
is  better  to  haye  restrictions.  .        r 

The  Commissioner:  In  the  case  of  a  good  farmer 
restrictions  are  not  necessary  ?  •     • 

The  Ohaitnum  r'Ther6  ar#  a  goid  niany  farmers  who 
are  p^p^i^njftjjy  ffader^the  A^CuUural  Holdings  Act. 

Mr.  Buohmaster :  There  is  a  good  feeling  generally 
between  landlords  and  tenants. 

The  Commissioner :  What  would  the  ayerage  reduc- 
tion of  rent  be  on  good  grazing  land  ? 


The  Chairman:  As  Chairman  of  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee of  the  Aylesbury  tJiiion  I  may  say  we  haye  had 
a  good  many  appeals  and  large  reductions  of  rent. 

The  Conimissumer :  Haye  the  assessments  fallen  so 
much  as  20  per  cent^  ? 

Mr,  H,  Dodwell :  There  was  a  oommiitee  appointed 
under  the  county  council  with  regard  to  the  county 
rate  basis,  and  for  county  rate  purposes  they  took 
Schedule  A.  of  the  Income  Tax,  allowing  20  per  oentr  off. 
That  tended  to  raise  the  assessments  in  the  y»rious 
unions. 

The  Oommiesioner  .*  On  ffrass  land  the  ayerage  rental 
would  haye  fallen  abpot  15  or  20  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  J,  Bose :  I  should  thy^  25  per  cent. 

Mr,  D.  EUioti :  Our  land  here  has  gone  down  30  per 
cent,  in  yalue  in  the  last  two  years.  That  is  according 
to  some  I  had  to  selL 

The  Chairman :  I  should  think  the  rents  haye  fallen 
about  30  per  cent. 

Mr,  Wooster:  It  is  not  worth  eultiyating  on  the 
Chiltem  Hills.  In  the  next  flye  years  there  will  be 
thousands  o£  acres  of  second**rate  hiU  land  out  of 
cultiyation  in  the  oountry. 

Local  Bates  and  BuiiDBNS. 
The  Commissioner  :  Haye  the  local  rates  increased  P 

Mr,  Wi  Lowndes :  Considerably  sa.    In  the  Amersbam 
Union  the  rates  are  very  high. 
,    The  Commitsioner :  What  is  the  cause  of  that  P 

Mr.  Lowndes :  My  parish  is  included  in  the  urbMi 
sanitary  district. 

The  Chairman ;  I  think  our  rates  are  slightly  lower 
than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  H,  D^odwell :  At  any  rate  they  are  rather  less 
in  the  Thame  Union. 

The  Comm/issioner :  But  haye  you  no  additions  to  the 
poorrato?' 
Mr;  S^  Dodwell :  We  haye  the  sdiool  board  n^. 

Mr,  W.  Ourney :  iRdncatioa  ought  to  be  paid  for  oat 
of  the  national  funds. 

Mr,  S.  Dodwell :  We  /say  that  personalty  does  not 
pay  its  fair  share.  It  ought  to  pay,  either  through  the 
medium  of  a  seeond  incotee  tax,  or  th^  land  oas;ht  to 
be  treated  at  prairie  yalue.  Our  buildings  and  nooses 
might  be  tax^,  but  not  the  land,  or  there  ought  to  be 
a  grant  in  aid  giyen  by  the  Goyemment. 

The  Commissioner :  Do  you  refer  to  all  rate#  ? 

Mr,  Dodwell:  All  local  taxation^the  poor  mte,  the 
highway  rate,  and  the  education  rate. 

Mr.^  Wooster :  It  is  a  most  inequitable,  and  abominable 
injustice  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  educate  and 
keep  tiie  pqor,  and  maintein  the  roads. 

Mr.  Lowndes:  In  the  Chesham  local  board  district 
there  are  farmers  who  pay  lighting  rates  and  receiye 
no  benefit  from  them. 

Mr.  W.  Ourney :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  incidence  of 
local  taxation  is  one  of  the  most  grieyous  burdens  we 
haye  to  bear. 

The'  Comsnissioner ;  Hiiye  you  ever  caloolated  the 
difference  between  the  amount  you  paid  when  the 
turnpikes  existed,  and  what  you  pay  now  P 

'IfV.  Gwmey :  I  'think '  it  is '  ibout  3d,  in  the  £.  We 
do  qot  object  to  paying  for.the  roads  ifjvre  us^them,  bnt 
what  we  do  object  to  is  that  traders  who  use  them  do 
not  pay  their  fair  share.  The  education  rate  is  also  one 
of  the  most  grieyous  causes  we  have  for  complaint.  It 
ought  to  be  a  national  burden,  paid  out  of  the  national 
purse  instead  of  the  local.  We  haye  had  a  shilling  rate 
m  our  district  for  some  time,  and  whereas  the  owner  of 
the  biggest  mansion  in  the  place  is  only  rated  at  2001.  a 
year,  I  haye  to  pay  on  400Z.  for  my  farm,  and  ccmse- 
quently  he  pays  lOZ.  to  my  202. 
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Mr.  Woo$t€r :  A  farmer's  bnainess  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  any  other  tradesman's. 

Iff.  Cfumey :  We  claim  to  be  pnblic  benefactors,  be- 
oanse  we  are  cujltiTating  land  for  the  benefit  >of  the 
nation.  The  people  demand  a  cheap  loaf,  and  owing  to 
that  and  foreign  competition  we  hare  to  seU  wh/eat  for 
abont  12.  a  quarter,  whilst  it  costs  us^bout  2L  to  grow  itw 

Mr,  /.  DodweU :  The  poor  rate  should  come  out  of  the 
income  tax. 

Mr,  J2.  Fowler :  I  pay  double  now  towards  the  high* 
ways  to  what  I  did  under  the  old  turnpikes. 

Mr.  WooBier :  If  a  farmer  could  get  15  or  20  per  cent, 
return  on  the  capital  laid  out  he  would  not  object  to 
the  taxation  so  much,  but  as  it  is  he  does  not  get  any 
return  at  all,  and  yet  has  to  bear  all  these  unjust 
burdens. 

Mr.H.  DodweU:  Land  in  the  towns,  which  is  in- 
creasing in  Talue»  does  not  pay  an  increased  land  tax, 
but  land  in  the  rural  districts,  which  is  decreasing  in 
Talue,  still  has  to  pay  at  the  same  rate.  That  is 
another  iigustice. 

Mr.  Lowndes :  The  tithe  on  some  of  my  land  is  5«. 
an  acre  and  I  let  it  at  15t. 

Mr.  WooBter :  I  paid  St.  an  acre  for  some  land  some 
time  aeo,  but  if  I  could  have  it  at  the  same  prioe  now 
I  would  not  take  it. 


Th»  Outlay  op  Capital  on  Land. 

The  Commissioner:  Has  the  outlay  upon  land  in 
respect  of  repairs  been  maintained  P 

Mr.  Lo^pndes :  As  £ar  as  I  am  concerned  it  has. 

The  Commissioner :  I  hare  heard  that  in  many  oases 
it  is  hurger;  is  that  so  in  this  distariot P 

Mr,  Chtmejf:  In  my  own  case  the  lan<Uord  has  been 
obliged  to  lay  out  more  owing  to  change  of  tenants. 

The  Commissioner :  I  suppose  the  repairs  are  genenlly 
d<»ie  by  the  landlord  P 

Mr.  Gumey :  Jthe  usual  custom  is  for  the  tenant  to 
keep  the  place  in  tenan  table  repair,  and  for  th^  land- 
lord to  find  the  materials. 

The  Commissioner :  Is  this  carried  out  P 

Mr.  Chsmey :  To  a  great  extent. 

The  Commissioner :  Have  tenants  laid  out  as  much 
asusualP 

Mr.  Qurney :  If  they  have  got  it.  But  is  there  any 
encouragement  to  a  tenant  to  invest  his  money  in 
landP 


The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

The  Commissioner :  Has  anyone  here  had  any  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  Agriewltural  Holdings 
ActP 

Mr.  Wooster :  The  only  thing  we  have  to  depend  on 
really  is  to  maintain  a  good  feeling  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  If  I  fell  out  with  my  landlord  I  should 
soon  want  to  go, 

Mr.  B.  C.  Gurney :  I  should  like  to  know  how  m&nj 
isbere  are  who  have  been  asked  to  contract  out  of  the 

'    The  Commissioner :  You  cannot  contract  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  the  general  feeling  is  that  it 
does  not  deal  exactly  as  it  should  with  home-ffrown 
oom  on  a  holding.,  That  is  a.vsry  great  drairbadc,  for 
many  of  us  consume  all  our  nomorgrown  corn*  and  it 
is  hflj'd  not  to  be  allowed  for  it. 

The  Commissioner:  Pow  vo^W;jrop. suggest  checking 
the  amount  of  home-grown  com  conauinea  r 

The  Ohavrma/n:  Tliat  might  be  safely  ief6  to  the 
valuers.  In  my  own  case  I  could  produce  my  books 
to  shc^w  how  much  I  had  used. 

Mr.  J.  DodweU:  Do  not  yoii  think  that  would  be 
rsiflter  hard  on  the  incoming  tenant  F   ' 

Mr.  Wooster  i  1  should  think  the  incomihg  tenant 
would  benefit  fropi  it.     ^ 

Jtfr.  W.  Qurney:  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  any 
oase  between  Uuidlordiand  tenant,  nnder  the  Act  has 
j^^^kUy  gone  against  the  temant. 

TheOowwhiseioner:Whj? 


Mr.  Oumsj/:  Because  the  landlord  has  the  biffgest 
purse,  and  whatever  Ihe  tenaiit  claims  to*  the  Igdidl^ 
generally  makes  a  bigger  claim  for  dilapidadons^ 

Mr.  BlUott :  That  is  my  opinion,  too. 

Mr^  Lowndes:  Some  of  my  land  has  been  left  in  such 
a  foul  condition  thikt  it  takes  years  to  put  it  into  good 
condition  again.  '  > 

The  Commissioner :  Of  course  yon  do  not  want  to 
encourage  bad  farming. 

The  Chairman :  The  landlord  must  be  protected  as 
well  as  the  tenant. 

The  Course  op  Agricuwure  sore*  1880;     -' 

The  Commissioner :  I  want  to  know  how  things  have 
gone  in  this  district  since  1880. 

Jfr.  T.  CooA> ;  Ae  bad  as  they  can. 

The  Commissioner :  I  take  it  that  there  has  not'  been 
much  land  laid  down  to  grass,  because  it  was  already 
mostlv  grass.  Have  farmers  grown  less  wheat  than 
they  did  some  years  ago  P 

Mr.  B.  C.  Owmey :  Tou  will  find  certain  land  upon 
which  wheat  is  more  profitable  than  any  othmr  crop, 
because  of  the  straw. 

The  Commissioner :  Less  wheat  is  grown  than  used 
to  be  the  case  P 

Mr,  W,  Gurney :  The  returns  show  that. 

The  Commissioner:  I  suppose  land  has  been  laid 
down  to  grass  temporarily  ? 

Mr,  Gurney:  Yes.  I  know  of  land  that  used  to 
employ  20  horses  and  20  men,  that  at  the  present  time 
only  employs  four  horses  and  four  men. 

Mr.  H.  DodweU:  You  were  asking^  what  was  the 
course  of  agriculture  on  good  Yale  land. 

The  Ohairmcm:  The  Yale  extends  12  miles  roimd 
Aylesbury.' 

Mr.  Fell :  Twelve  miles  across ;  six  each  way. 

Mr.  S.  DodweU :  In  the  YlJe  the  farmers  h£ve^  not 
mn,ch  arable,  land,  and  they  grow  that  which  will  give 
them  the  miost  straw. 

The  Commissioner :  Which  do  you  think  the  b^l  times 
have  affected  the  most,  large  farmers  or  small  P 

Mr.  8.  CdUman :  Small  ones,  of  30  or  40  acres.  Sosoie 
years  ago  there  were  20  or  30  small  farms  in  Long 
Orendon,  but  now  the  land  is  in  the  hAnds  of  eight  or 
nine  people. 

The  Chairman:  If  you  asked  me  who  had,  Iqst  the 
most  money,  I  should  say  the  large  farmers  hav^» 

Mr.  EUioit:  If  the  la^nd  was  cu,t  up  into  smaller 
quantities,  th^re  would  b^  more  labour  Ti^t^.  ,, 

The  Chairman:  I  do  not  see  that.  If  a  jnan  haa  a 
small  farm  he  works  on  it  himself,  and  saves  the  labour 
of  one  man ;  that  is  why  he  is  often  able  to  hold  on. 

Mr.  H.  DodweU :  1  have  heard  it  said  that  peasant 
fSsrmers  employ  the  most  labour,  but  if  they  en^plqyed 
as  much  labour  as  I  do  in  Long  Orendon,  there  would 
not  be  enough  laboipr  in  the  village  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  EUioU:  Farms  do  not  pay  suffidei^  noiir  ior 
people  to  be  gentlemen  and  go  hunting. 

Mr.  DodweU :  I  believe  the  actuid  amount  arable  land 
takes  in  labour  is  21.  2s.  per  acre. 

The  Commissioner :  Do  you  oonsidcor  that  an  increase.  P 

Mr,  DodweU :  Not  in  the  actual  amount  paid  to  the 
labourers,  but  as  a  total,  because  thooost^bf  maelxinery 
has  increased. 

The  Commissioner:  But  the  machinery  sav^s  your 
labour  a  little  P 

'  ifr.  t^weW:  We'sliotild  have  to  pay  more'fn  labour 
if  we  did  not  have  Dtiachinery.  '     '-    "    ■        '■ 

^  Mr,  Gurney :  Last  Januanr,  when  I  Wfts  expecting,  to 
give  evidence  before  tihe  Con^n^ssion,  I  Vcpit  round 
eight  Hums  <^  an  average  are^  of  200  aqre8,^aiid  foufid 
they  employed  20  men  and  three  boys.  Taking  that  as 
a  guide,  we  can  reckon  about  four  men  to  100  acres. 

Mr,  E.  DodweU :  I  employ  about  10. 
Mr,  Gurney :  1  a;m  speaking  of  the  winter. 
The  Chairman:  Mv  labour  bill  comics  to  .^.OOOL   a 
year  for  1,100  acres  ot  land.      ,       .       ^ ,        ,     .  \ 
The  Oommimomr  ^  Do  any  employ  more  than  that  P 
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Mr.  €hi/mey  and  Mr.  DodweU  said  they  employed 
about  the  Bams. 

The  Commisiioner :  Of  course  grass  farmers  have  not 
Buffered  so  much  as  arable  P 

Mr.  Dover :  During  ihe  last  two  years,  1892  and  1893, 
we  had  a  great  loss  on  grass  land. 

Mr.  H.  Dodtvell :  Beasts  that  used  to  make  6«.  per 
stone  are  sold  now  for  just  over  4s8. 

The  Commisnoner :  How  about  the  milk  trade  P 

Mr.  Dodwell :  That  has  decreased.  The  price  should 
be  If.  lOtJ.  per  bam  gallon  in  the  winter,  and  Is.  4d.  in 
the  summer;  now  it  is  Is.  Sd.  in  the  winter  and  Is.  2d. 
in  the  summer.  I  am  not  speaking  of  last  winter,  for 
exceptional  prices  were  made  then.  You  must  take  beef 
and  mutton  mto  consideration  as  well  as  milk. 

Mr.  Woosier:  1  do  not  think  the  grass  farmer  has 
Buffered  so  much  as  the  arable  farmer  has. 

Mr.  Oumey :  Look  at  the  countenances  of  the  arable 
farmers,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  hungry  looking 
men. 

The  Commissioner:  I  have  not  noticed  any  great 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  farmers. 

Ifr.  H.  Dodwell :  The  value  of  store  stock  has  been 
decreasing  latdy ;  that  is,  talking  independently  of  any 
particular  season. 

Mr.  Dover :  A  stirk  is  not  worth  nearly  so  much  now 
as  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Oumey:  The  grass  farmer  has  not  suffered  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  arable  farmer  has  done. 

Mr.  E.  Fowler :  My  grass  land  has  not  paid  any  better 
than  the  other. 

Causes  of  thb  Dbp&sssiok  akd  R£1C£diss  suggested. 

The  OommisHoner:  Can  anyone  give  me  his  view 
of  the  causes  of  the  depression,  and  offer  any  remedy 
for  it  P 

Ifr.  H.  DodweU:  Low  prices  caused  by  excessive 
foreign  competition  and  by  the  appreciation  of  gold, 
and  Sso  aggravated  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  which 
leads  to  wheat  being  produced  by  farmers  in  silver- 
using  countries  at  a  veiy  cheap  rate. 

The  Chairman :  1  think  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
labour  has  also  had  an  effect. 

TJie  Commissioner :  Do  you  think  the  price  of  labour 
has  increased  ? 

Mr.  Oumey  :  In  some  cases  it  has  increased  as  much 
as  50  per  cent.  I  had  as  good  labour  20  years  ago  at 
lOf .  a  week  as  I  get  now. 

The  Commissioner:  Wages  rose  considerably  about 
the  time  Mr.  Arch  came  about  the  countrv.  In  some 
oases  they  have  maintained  the  same  level  since  then, 
and  in  others  have  fallen  about  Is.  In  some  districts 
last  year  they  were  lowered  Is.  on  account  of  the  bad 
times. 

Mr.  Oumey :  And  perhapB  the  farmers  do  not  employ 
so  many  hanas. 

Ifr.  /.  Oroudi :  Wages  rose  about  the  time  of  the 
Bussian  war. 

Mr.  J.  Dodwell :  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Arch  made  much 
difference  to  the  wages. 

The  Chairman :  If  vou  want  a  boy  on  a  farm  it  is 
difficult  to  get  one,  for  they  are  educated  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  do  not  care  to  stop  at  farm  work. 
Of  course  I  do  not  blame  people  for  trying  to  better 
themselves. 

Mr.  Wooster :  1  know  parents  who  would  be  glad  to 
let  their  children  come  to  work. 

Mr.  Oumey :  The  men  are  driven  out  of  the  parishes, 
because  there  are  no  cottages  for  them  to  live  in.  Near 
my  farm  there  are  three  or  four  men  who  want  to  set 
married,  and  cannot  set  a  house  to  live  in.  Thatched 
cottages  have  been  pmied  down,  because  they  were  an 
eyesore,  and  nothing  has  been  built  in  their  place. 

Mr.  J.  DodweU:  No,  no. 

Ifr.  Oumey :  That  is  a  fact. 

Jfr.  EUioti :  Cottages  are  pulled  down  when  great 
men  do.not  want  them.  I  have  known  labourers  to  walk 
Bix  or  eight  miles  to  work. 

The  OhoMrman :  There  is  a  great  objection  to  people 
livmg  in  a  cottage  on  a  farm  away  f^om  a  village. 


Mr.  B.  Fowler :  I  have  a  good  cottage  on  my  farm, 
which  is  away  from  a  village,  but  they  will  not  come 
to  it. 

Mr.  Oumey :  The  migration  of  the  best  labourers  is 
a  serious  question.  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  which 
is  purely  agricultural  and  arable,  during  this  last  year 
I  nave  signed  characters  for  six  or  eight  to  leave  the 
villages.  It  is  because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  them 
higher  wages  that  they  go  to  join  the  City  Pohce,  or  get 
employment  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  as  porters. 

The  Chairman:  The  education  has  done  it.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  existing 
depression. 

Mr.  H.  Dodwell  said  that  the  remedies  he  suggested 
for  the  existing  depression  were  a  return  to  the  molt  tax ; 
more  stringent  canying  out  of  the  Adulteration  Acts, 
especially  with  regard  to  milk  and  dairy  produce ;  that 
railways  should  be  compelled  to  carry  foreign  produce 
at  the  same  rate  as  English  produce ;  that  some  of  the 
burdens  should  be  taken  off  the  land;  and  that  the 
o])tion  gambling  in  wheat  should  be  prevented.  He 
laid  special  stress  on  the  need  for  more  stringent  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Adulteration  Acts,  urging  that  there 
should  be  a  high  standard  for  milk. 

The  Commissioner :  Would  you  not  run  the  risk  of 
damaging  the  English  milk  tmde  if  you  fixed  too  high  a 
standard  P 

Mr.  Dodwell:  No. 

ifr.  Wyheham  said  that  a  very  heavy  tax  had  just 
been  put  on  the  land  by  the  increased  death  duties.  It 
was  a  most  iniquitous  impost  put  on  the  land  just  at 
the  time  when  agriculturists  were  asking  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burdens.  The  pockets  of  those  who  succeeded  to 
estates  would  be  closed  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  pay 
the  increased  duties. 

Mr.  Ourney :  1  think  the  removal  of  the  burdens 
from  land  is  more  important  than  anything  else  Mr. 
Dodwell  has  mentioned. 

Ifr.  Woosier:  The  county  council  haa  raised  our 
rates  and  the  parish  council  will  do  the  same.  If  they 
were  to  rate  our  homes  and  premises  at  the  same  ratio 
that  they  do  those  of  other  traders  I  should  be  satisfiea. 
If  the  rates  were  also  on  a  fixed  basis  we  should  then 
know  where  we  stood,  but  as  it  is  we  are  always  having 
increased  burdens. 

ifr.  Oumey :  In  the  parish  where  I  live  I  expect  we 
shall  soon  have  to  pay  a  school  board  rate  of  2s.  6d. 
in  the  £.  That  is  a  charge  we  knew  nothing  i^ut 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Woosier:  We  have  new  burdens  imposed  upon 
us  every  year,  and  sometimes  twice  in  a  year. 

The  CommissioneT  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
any  farmers  privately  and  inspect  any  accounts, 
so  that  he  might  see  how  the  last  few  years  had 
affected  them. 

Mr.  Dover  remarked  that  he  could  see  Ihat  at 
the  bank. 

Mr.  Oumey:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Spencer  to 
hold  an  inauiry  in  a  poorer  part  of  Buckingnamshire. 
I  am  the  only  representative  present  from  South  Bucks, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  aole  to  say  evervthing  that 
might  be  said.  I  think  an  inquiry  should  be  held  in 
South  or  North  Bucks,  but  I  prefer  the  former.  If 
Mr.  Spencer  would  spend  a  day  in  our  country  I  would 
endeavour  to  show  him  something  of  our  poor  district. 
I  think  an  inquiry  might  be  held  at  Wyoombe  or 
Slough. 

2.  MSETIVO    HELD    ON    THE    23rd    AuGUST  1894,    AT   THS 

Old  Couet  Booic,  Bishops  Stobtfobd,  Hsbxtord* 

SHIBE. 

Mr.  William  Fowlbb,  of  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  presided. 

The  Assisiant  Commissioner :  Is  land  held  on  yearly 
agreements  about  here  P 

Some  of  those  present  replied  it  was  principaUy  so. 

The  Commissioner :  Are  there  any  leases  P 

Mr.  T.  A.  Svencer  (Olavering) :  A  yearly  agreement 
with  two  years  notice— that  is  my  case» 

Are  there  any  leases  still  in  existence  P 

Mr.  T.  A.  Spencer :  Mine  is  just  out,  I  am  happy  to 
say. 

Were  leasee  at  any  time  common  in  this  part  P 

Mr.  T.  AshweU  (Much  Hadham) :  Tes ;  till  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 
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Nobody  would  take  a  lease  now,  I  understand  P— JTo 

0  ne  is  anxious. 

Are  there  many  restrictions  in  the  agreement  as  to 
coltiTation  P 

Mr,  B,  OiUham  (Fambam):  There  are  many  restric- 
tions, but  very  few  adhered  to. 

Then,  although  there  may  l)e  restrictions,  they  may 
possibly  not  be  put  in  force  till  the  last  year  P 

Mr.  T,  A.  Spenrer :  I  think  if  you  have  to  give  up 
your  farm  they  do  not  forget  it  then. 

Do  not  you  think  those  restrictions  ought  to  be  put  in 
an  agreement  P 

Mr.  T,  A.  Speneer  said  they  varied  so.  The  great 
point  with  regard  to  tenants  was  that  they  should  have 
the  liberty  to  do  the  best  they  could. 

Are  tenants  allowed  to  sell  hay  and  straw  P — ^Yes. 

Mr.  OUlham:  The  man  who  sells  hay  is  generally 
supposed  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  manure,  and  the 
same  with  the  straw. 

The  Oommisaianer :  And  in  his  last  year  he  probably 
would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  at  all  P 

Mr.  QiUharn:  Last  year's  is  generally  allowed  to 
remain  for  the  incoming  tenant. 

Mr,  T,  A.  Spencer  said  as  they  went  in  so  they  went 
out. 

Particulars  of  reductions  and  abatements  of  rent  were 
next  asked  for. 

Mr,  OiUkam :  Bent  has  fallen  considerably,  and  con- 
siderable reductions  have  been  made. 

Comparing  the  present  rentals  with  those  of  1880, 
what  would  be  the  difference? — ^There  were  several 
answers  to  this  question.  One  of  those  present  said  25 
per  cent.,  and  several  others  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  T,  A,  Spencer  said  he  knew  some  very  large 
holders  close  to  him  who  had  been  reduced  60  or  70  per 
cent.,  principallv  heavy  land.  He  thought  the  average 
rent  oi  land  m  the  district  was  50  per  cent,  less  than  it 
was  14  years  ago. 

Mr.  OiOham :  I  came  into  this  part  10  years  ago,  and 
the  property  I  entered  then  is  now  reduced  one-half ; 

1  know  that  for  certain. 

Mr,  T.  A.  Spencer :  I  have  just  re-hired  my  ocoupa- 
tion  at  about  a  half. 

Ifr.  W.  Spencer  (Stansted)  said  the  new  man  got  the 
reduction,  hot  the  old  one  could  not  do  so  well. 

The  Commiseianer :  Have  there  been  many  changes  of 
t«mancy  during  the  last  10  or  12  years  P — Oh,  yes  :  M 
round.    Many  men  who  used  to  farm  had  given  up. 

Mr.  W.  Spencer  said  he  believed  in  Stansted  after 
Michaelmas  there  would  only  be  three  old  tenants 
remaining  out  of  about  a  dossen. 

In  reply  to  further  questions,  the  Ck)mmis8ioner  was 
informed  that  where  tenants  had  left  the  district  their 
plaoes  had  prinoipally  been  taken  by  strangers, 
Oomishmen  and  Devonshiremen,  but  there  was  soaroefy 
a  Scotohman  in  the  district,  although  there  were  several 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatfield,  Herts.  In  Glavering, 
Essex,  a  parish  of  6,300  acres,  and  containing  about  «0 
farms,  there  were  only  about  four  old  tenants.  In 
Famham  parish  there  was  said  to  be  only  one  who  had 
been  there  more  than  10  years. 

Asked  what  had  become  of  those  who  left  the  farms, 
the  general  answer  given  was  that  they  were  dependent 
on  the  Boyal  Agrioultural  Benevolent  Institution, 
while  one  farmer  remarked  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
dogs. 

To  the  question  whether  many  farmers  about  here 
were  becoming  bankrupt,  an  answer  was  given,  **  They 
are  all  bankrupt.'* 

The  incidence  of  local  rates  and  other  burdens  on  the 
land  was  then  discussed,  and  in  reply  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's question — 

Mr,  OUlham  said  the  assessment  was  reduced,  but 
still  there  was  not  a  great  difference  in  the  payment, 
beoanse  if  they  were  lower  they  paid  more  in  the 
pound. 

The  OhcUrman  observed  that    from    Mr.    Pringle's 
report  it  appeared  there  was  great  complaint  in  Essex 
aboat  the  assessments  being  too  high. 
U    85290. 


The  OommieHoner  asked  how  the  assessments  were 
taken,  and  Mr.  T.  Ashwell  replied  that  they  were  taken 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  rental,  but  that  was  not  the 
basis  altogether. 

Mr.  OiUli^im  thought  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
found  that  the  rateable  value  was  far  above  the  rental. 

Ths  Oommissioner :  Are  there  an^  cases  about  here 
where  farmers  are  rated  above  their  rental  ? — Several 
voices  *'  Yes." 

Mr.  OUVuifn  was  of  opinion  that  nearly  half  were 
rated  above  it.  If  farms  were  not  rated  above  the  rent 
there  would  not  be  many  rates  paid. 

Mr,  T.  Aihwell  said  in  the  Bishops  Stortford  Union 
they  took  the  rent  as  a  basis  as  mucn  as  they  could,  but 
sometimes  a  man  took  a  farm  the  first  year  for 
nothing,  the  next  year  for  5«.,  and  then  at  10«.,  and 
these  temporary  provisions  had  to  be  considered.  He 
would  say  some  were  a  trifle  under  and  some  a  little 
over  the  rental. 

Ifr.  T.  A.  Spencer  said  they  tried  to  ttet  the  whole 
land  in  the  union  on  a  fair  basis.  Asked  how  he  arrived 
at  that  value,  Mr.  Spencer  said  they  had  to  go  back  a 
long  time.  In  the  Saffron  Walden  Union  they  were 
assessed  at  considerably  above  their  rent. 

Mr.  T,  Aahwell  said  his  farm  had  been  let  for  15 
years  at  19s,  per  acre,  while  over  the  hedge  was  a 
farmer  farming  his  own  land,  who  went  to  Qimrter 
Sessions  and  swore  he  could  not  let  it  at  Be.  per  acre. 

The  Oommissioner :  As  I  gather,  rates  have  not  in- 
creased in  amount,  although  they  are  probably  more  in 
the  poimd  P 

Mr.  T,  A.  Spencer  did  not  think  the  rates  had  in- 
creased. A  mrmer  present  remarked  that  in  Uie 
Dunmow  Union,  which  he  said  was  worse  than  Stort' 
ford,  it  took  a  bigger  cheque  to  pay  them. 

Ifr.  Oillh<im  said  he  had  taken  a  farm  in  Bssex  for 
nothing,  only  for  cultivating  it.  He  took  it  of  a 
tenant  who  had  lived  in  it  for  years  for  cultivating  t, 
and  after  that  he  had  to  pay  bs.  an  acre  for  it.  How 
were  they  going  to  rate  that  if  they  took  rent  as  the 
basis  P 

Mr.  B.  Marsh  (Ganfield)  considered  they  could  not 
make  rent  the  basis  for  rating,  for  a  landlord  would 
rather  let  farms  at  a  * '  peppercorn  rent "  than  have  them 
on  his  hands. 

With  re^rd  to  the  question  whether  land  should 
bear  rates,  Mr.  W.  Spencer  considered  it  should  not,  as 
they  did  not  tax  another  man's  machinery,  but  only 
rated  his  premises. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Spencer  remarked,  as  to  the  labourers  that 
they  were  bred  and  educated  in  the  villages.  They 
then  went  away  to  the  towns  and  cities,  where  other 
people  had  the  use  of  them,  bat  retun^d  to  the  villages 
when  worn  out,  and  then  the  villages  had  to  keep  them 
in  their  old  age.  That  being  the  case  it  seemed  that 
the  rates  ought  to  come  out  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer. 

The  Commissioner  remarked  that  one  difficulty  in 
paying  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  was  that  it 
was  thought  likely  to  encourage  extravagance. 

Ifr.  T.  A.  Spencer  said  the  public  would  then  pay 
their  proper  share  of  the  rates.  Another  suggestion 
was  not  to  rate  the  land,  but  to  put  it  solely  on  the 
house  and  buildings,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that 
the  manufacturer  in  the  town  would  pay  very  much 
more  in  proportion  than  he  did  now.  They  did  not  care 
which  way  it  was  done  as  long  as  the  land  was  relieved 
of  it. 

Mr,  CHUham  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  money  was 
sent  to  the  parishes  they  would  spend  it  better  than  the 
county  councils  did. 

Mr.  T,  Ashwell  said  the  Herts  Uounty  Coimcil  were 
paying  their  roadmen  three  or  four  shillings  a  week 
more  than  farm  labourers  earned,  and  that  caused  great 
dissatisfaction.  They  kept  them  all  the  summer,  and 
would  not  let  them  go  out  to  do  harvest. 

It  was  stated  that  roadmen  in  Faruham  were  paid  the 
same  as  Mr.  Gillham's  labourers. 

Ifr.  T.  Ashwell  said  in  his  parish  the  county  council 
men  were  being  paid  14«.  or  IBs. 

As  to  the  question  of  tithe,  Mr.  T.  A.  Spenoer  did  not 
think  it  a  question  they  ooald  discuss,  as  the  owner 
paid  it.  There  was  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  great  hard- 
ship, and  undoubtedly  required  re-adjusting.  It  was 
the  price  of  oats  which  kept  the  tithe  up.  The  pHce  of 
oats  had  never  got  so  much  cheaper  in  proportion  as 
either  barley  or  wheat. 
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t%e  0hQ/i/nmm  Ba0  tithe  was  not  so.jhigh  in  Herts  as 
inUseex.  '..^ 

Mr,  T.  A.  Spencer  said  another  thing  which  told 
aeainst  the  way  in  which  the  ayerage  was  taken  was 
that  the  returns  were  made  when  the  com  had 
perhaps  heen  sold  two  or  three  times  oyer,  and  there 
nad  heen  two  or  three  shillings  per  quarter  carriage  on 
it. 

The  meeting  next  considered  whether  the  outlay  of 
ci^tal  on  the  land  had  heen  maintained.  The  Qommis- 
missioner  was  infcnrmed  that  since  the  depression 
hmldings  had  not  been  kept  up  as  before. 

Mr,  T.  A.  Spencer  said  he  considered  the  land  tax 
was  one  of  the  hardest  things  pressing  upon  the  land  at 
the  pre^nt  time.  In  many  oases  land  tax  paid  28,  per 
acre  and  the  land  was  let  for  6«.,  which  amounted  to 
about  40  per  cent,  on  the  yalxie  of  the  land. 

The  OofMmssioner  supposed  there  was  not  much  land 
hereabouts  let  at  5«.  P 

Jfn  T.  A,  Spencm'  said  there  was  plenty  let  at  10«„ 
then  there  was  5«.  an  acre  tixhe. 

Mr.  Gmham  said  there  were  thousands  of  acres  which 
did  not  pay  2«.  or  5«.  in  the  vnej  of  rent. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  the  Commissioner  was 
told  that  the  buildings  could  not  be  kept  up,  there  being 
no  money  with  which  to  do  it,  but  in  many  cases, 
where  there  were  rich  landlordij,  they  were  kept  up 
yery  well. 

Mr,  Gf4Uham  said  there  were  many  landlords  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  spent  every  penny  of  the  rent  in 
keeping  up  the  places.  They  did  not  pocke^  anything 
out  of  it.  TenantH  had  not  been  able  to  spend  money 
on  the  land  as  they  nsed  to  do. 

The  Chmmdmoner  concluded  this  meant  that  the 
land  was  not  farmed  so  well  as  it  used  to  be. 

A  Voice :  "  Not  half,  I  know  it  'aint." 

Mr.  T,  A.  Spencer  said  he  had  29  acres  of  land 
adjoining  his  farm  which  originally  let  at  29/.  a  year, 
the  tenant  paying  tithe.  He  luid  hired  it  for  6L  a  year, 
and  the  landlord  paid  the  tithe. 

Mr.  OiWuim  asked  if  the  landlord  did  repairs. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Spencer  replied  that  there  were  none— only 
two  or  three  gates. 

The  Chairman  thouffht  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  there  was  much  land  in  the  district  absolutely 
neglected. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Speneer  did  not  believe  there  was  a  great 
deal.  Seventeen  acres  out  of  the  29  mentioned  he 
would  not  cultivate,  as  it  was  poor  heavy  land  not 
worth  cultivating. 

The  Ohairman  having  referred  to  the  large  amount 
of  land  uncultivated  in  Essex,  was  told  there  was 
nothing  like  that  in  this  district. 

With  respect  to  the  working  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  Mr.  T,  A.  Spencer  thought  it  was  hardly 
known  in  this  neighbourhood.  Things  nad  come  to  sucn 
a  pass  that  one  could  only  get  on  as  best  one  could,  and 
the  landlord  said  nothing  about  it.  The  Act  was  all 
very  weU,  but  when  he  took  his  farm  14  years  ago  he 
preferred  not  to  be  under  it.  For  his  Pft^i  if  he  was 
going  to  leave  his  farm,  he  would  ask  for  no  favonn, 
and  would  not  leave  any. 

The  Commiaeioner :  Would  you  take  it  all  out  as  far 
as  you  could  P 

Mr.  T.  A.  Spencer :  There  is  no  mistake  about  it. 

Tits  Cowmieeioner :  Is  it  not  better  for  a  man  to 
remain  in  and  get  paid  for  it  P 

Mr,  T.  A.  Spencer:  There  is  no  encouragement, 
because  the  landlord  comes  in  with  a  bigger  bill  for 
dilapidations,  and  then  it  is  all  lost.  The  best  plan 
for  a  tenant  is  to  take  all  he  can  out  and  say  nothing. 
I  had  my  farm  on  a  private  agreement,  which  I  much 
prefer  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  I  believe  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  would  have  worked  very 
well  if  times  had  been  good,  but  if  it  fell  to  the  land- 
lord to  take  the  farm  the  tenant  got  notiuiig. 

The  OofMnieeianer  remarked  that  according  to  the 
Act  the  landlord  was  bound  to  pay. 

3fr.  OiUhtim  said  if  a  landlord  took  another  tenant  in 
\M  was  a  different  matter,  but  if  the  landlord  took  it 
himself  he  tried  to  get  something  to  balance  the 
acoonnt. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Speficer  did  not  thinlc  the  Act  was  bf  miich 
use.  They  wanted  more  liberty  to  do  the  best  they 
could. 

The  Gommiesioner  remarked  that  the  next  matter  for 
consideration,  was  the  course  of  agriculture  siuoe  1880. 
Had  there  been  any  alteration  of  the  system  of 
farming  since  that  time  P 

Mr.  if.  BurU  (Elsenham)  said  there  had  not.  , 

Mr.  T.  A.  Spencer :  I  should  say  they  began  by  crq|8- 
cropping,  and  so  on,  'till  they  could  not  grow  anything 

Another  farmer  present  said  much  of  the  land  had 
gone  to  grass. 

The  Oommiesioner  asked  if  there  were  any  farmesa 
who  had  done  well,  as  compared  with  ot^rs,  or  had 
they  all  done  equally  badly  P 

An  answer  given  was,  '*  The  more  you  farm,  .the 
more  you  lose. 

The  OommisBtoner  asked  if  the  large  holders  suffared 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  smaller  ones  P  Were  th^re 
many  small  holders  of  60  or  70  acres  about  here  P 

Mr.  W.  Speneer :  We  are  getting  to  that,  but  have 
not  had  time  to  see  how  it  turns  out. 

Mr,  M,  JBwrU :  They  work  a  litUe  harder  than  ,the 
labourers,  and  are  not  quite  so  well  off. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Spencer :  There  are  over  20  of  these  small 
holdings  in  our  village  which  have  changed  hands 
during  the  last  20  years.  He  did  not  know  that  a  large 
fhrm  was  more  difficult  to  let  than  a  smaH  ohe,  hut 
men  with  capital  fought  shy  of  it. 

It  was  stated  that  farmers  with  families  did  not  now 
make  their  sons  farmers,  but  sent  them  to  town  or 
something  else.  What  was,  it  was  asked,  to  become  of 
farmers  in  the  future  P 

Mr.  W.  Spencer  said  there  were  very  few  instances 
of  farmers  hringing  up  their  sons  to  the  same  occupa- 
tion. 

The  GofwrneBioner  said  in  Scotland  all  the  farmers 
brought  up  their  sons  to  the  farm,  and  as  they  could 
not  get  enough  farms  they  went  elsewhere. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Soencer  remarked  that  the  Scotchmen  did 
not  bring  mucn  money  with  them.  As  to  the  expenaes 
of  labour  they  were  about  the  same.  They  used  a  liitle 
more  machinery,  and  the  men  did  a  little  less  work, 
whidi  came  to  about  the  same  thing. 

As  to  whether  the  labourers  were  as  well  off  as  they 
used  to  be,  one  of  those  present  said  they  were  a  gbod 
deal  better  off  where  they  were  employed,  "niere  weret 
no  able-bodied  men  unemployed  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  J.  Welch  said  they  could  not  get  enough  labour 
in  the  Dunmow  district. 

Mr.  Debenlmm  (Albuiv)  said  the  labour  they  got  now 
was  of  much  worse  quality  than  it  used  to  be,  and — 

Mr.  (HUham  added:  They  are  kepi' at  school,  alidt 
when  they  come  out  they  are  too  fine  about  their  clothes, 
and  80  on. 

Mr.  M.  Bwrls  thought  it  was  not  simply  the  wages 
which  drew  the  labourers  to  the  towns,  but  the 
attractions. 

Mr.  OiWiCun  thought  that  could  be  got  over  if  they 
could  get  408.  for  their  com. 

Mr.  W.  ScwUl  (Clavering)  said  new  wheat  was  selling 
at  IBs.  to  2l8,  per  quarter  on  that  market  that  day. 

Mr,  OiUham  said  sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as  wheats 
were  just  on  the  same  footing,  for  the  foreigner  seemed 
to  beat  them  all  round. 

Suggested  remedies  was  the  last  of  the  questions  for 
discussion,  and — 

Ifr.  OUlham  said  they  wanted  a  tax  on  foreign  com. 

Mr.  Welch  wanted  a  duty  on  everjrthing  that  came 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  Savill  did  not  think  it  was  any  use  discussing 
protection,  because  he  did  not  believe  they  would 
get  it. 

Asked  if  taxing  foreign  flour  would  help  the  fai3iier> 
some  of  those,  present  said  it  would  not->the  mil^r8 
would  have  it. 

Mr.  OUlham  thonght  a  bonus  of  5f .-  a  qnartar  gimen 
on  wheat  would  help  the  farmer. 
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Hf.  T.  4r  Spencer  ^ap.  in  fl^voor  of  brewers  beiAg 
made  to  say  wnat  their  beer  was  made  of,  aud — 

^  Mr.  ^avUl  oonsidejr^d  tba^t  eyer;  farmer  oufipbt  tq  be 
allowed  to'  brew  beer  for  his  own  men.  He  spoke  of  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  carriage  of  American  com,  and 
sitid  wheat  was  sometimes  brought  over  for  ballast. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  Great 
Eastern  Bailway  treated  farmers  very  fairly. 

3.  Meeting  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Tbing,  on  the 
24th  August  1894,  convened  by  the  Thing  Bkanch 

OT  THE  HeETS  FaHKEBS'  ClUB. 

.Hiu   Hbrbsbt    Gbanob,  Chairman   of   the  branch, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  A89iei<mt  OoMWHSsioner  asked  if  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  nsoally  held  on  yearly  tenancies : 
Mr,  F.  J.  Brown :  Ye6. 

Mr,  Fowler  (Broughton) :  I  have  a  lease,  I  would  not 
farm  without  one. 

'Jfr.  Brown :  But  yearlv  tenancies  are  the  rule  in  the 
immediate  neighbou^'hood. 

Mr.  Bedford  said  in  this  part  the  people  would  not 
take  a,  lease; 

.  The  GemmiseioTier  asked  if  that  used  to  be  so. 

Mr,  Pratt :  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman :  It  was  never  common  here. 

The  OofMnimoner :  What  are  the  ordinary  conditions 
as  to  cultivation  P 

Mr.  Pratt :  Farm  as  best  you  can. 

The  Oommissioner :  Surely  there  are  conditions. 

,  Mr.  Bedford .-  We  fanned  as  we  liked  last  year. 

Mr.  Brown :  There  are  conditions,  but  they  are  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  ,.. 

Mr,  J,  Clark:  If  they  were,  farmers  would  Jm^-T^  to 
leave  their  farms.  .  >  , 

.  i  Thf  Cqn^wUs^^ipfker :  ^e  .there  any  agreements  unduly 
restnctive?  ,  . 

Several  voices :  No,  not  about  here. 

The  OhoMtneM  said  generally  farming  was  on  the  fonr- 
ooorse  system. 

Mr.  BHmn:  But  it  is  customary  to  go  to  a  fifth 
course,  finislung  with  a  crop  of  oats. 

The  Gommieeioner  asked  if  hay  and  straw  was  allowed 
to  be  sold  P 

Mr.  Bedford  replied  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Dwight  said  if  thej  sold  a  ton  of  wheat  they  were 
supposed  to  replace  it  with  two  tons  of  dung. 

SeYeval  fcuiners  said  the  agreemefnts  were  hard  if 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  but  they  were  not. 

The  OommiBsioner :  What  is  the  average  amount  of 
reduet&on  and  abatement  of  rents  since  1880  P 

7^  Qhavrmam,  said  the  average  reductions  were  abqut 
20  to  25  per  cent.,  including  remission. 

.  Mr.  Fowler  thought  the  rents  were  nearly  the  same 
as  in  1857, 

Mr.  FuUce  disagreed.  They  had  gone  down  30  per 
cent,  in  the  Tring  district. 

Mr.  Brown  said  the  land  might  be  divided  into  up 
hill,  medvom,  and  low  land.  Of  these,  uphill  farins 
had  been  reduced  in  many  instances  50  per  cent. ' 

With  regard  to  local  rates  it  transpired  that  farms 
were  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  rents. 

Be^pecting  the  highwav  rates,  Mr.  Crouch  said  that 
the  farmer  in  the  local  board  area  had  no  reason  to 
complaini  as  his  proportion  was  only  one-fourth. 

Mr,  Bedford  thought  it  unfair  to  tax  a  farmer  on  his 
rent.  A  tradesman,  although  making  larger  profits, 
n^y  be  only  a99es8ed,  on  ,252.  or  302.  ront»  while  the 
farmers  had  to  pay  rates  on  his  5002. 

.The  O&mmieiumer :  How  should  the  rates  be  borne  P 

Mr.  Crouch  suggested  that  all  charges  should  be  borne 
act  Imperial  taxation. 

The  Oommiasumer  asked  about  other  burdens,  as 
tithes  and  land  tax. 

Mr.  Qrowh  ^id  there  was,  no  tithe  in  that  ))arish.)  it 
was  commnted  some  years  ago.  ^ .  f 


Mr.  J&f(H4»^  toid  that  land  tasL  Was  abontudiu  in  th4  £ 
between  350i.  or  4002*  being  collected  in  Tring  pariah* 

Mr.  AaKby :  The  tithe  is  paid  at  Northchurch  to  the 
landlord,  and  varies  from  4s.  6d,  to  5». 

Mr,  Crouch  was  of  opinion  that  the  old  poor  should 
be  better  cared  for  than  they  wefre  at  the  present  time. 
He  should  like  to  see  throughout  the  country  the  out- 
door poor  relieved  by  Imperial  taxation.  So  much 
could  be  given  to  be  mstribnted  in  the  district. 

Oonsiderable  disodssion  ensued  respecting  highway 
rotes,  Mr.  Crouch  strongly  advocating  that  they  should 
be  met  by  the  wheel  tax,  a  f^elin^  shared  by  tiie 
meeting,  it  being  held  thatfEumers  did  not  wear  out  the 
roads. 

Eventually  the  Chairman  put  to  the  Tbte  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  carried:— ** That  the 
"  poor  should  be  maintained  and  educated  >  out  >  of 
"  Imperial  taxati<m ;  and  in  regard  to  highways  tiiot 
"  in  towns  the  present  system  should  h&  maintained, 
**  but  in  the  country  the  highways  shoujd  be  maintaii^ 
"  by  a  wheel  tax."  ,  . 

The  Commissioner  next  inquired  as  to  outlay.' of 
capital  on  land,  and  if  landlo^'  improvements  were 
kept  up  ? — ^Yes. 

On  large  estates  P— Yes ;  and  small  ones  too. 

Do  farmers  spend  as  much  on  their'land? 

Mr.  J.  Clark  replied  that  they  had  up  to  about  two 
years  ago.  Farms  were  as  well  farmed  as  they  used 
to  be.  ' 

..  The  Chairman  said  that  large  farn^ers  had  been  anble 
to  maintain  their  cultivation,  but  smaller  one^,,  qf 
course,  found  it  difficult. 

Mr.  Bedford :  The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  labour. 

The  Cofhmieeioner :  Is  there  scarcity  of  labour  f 

Mr.  Bedford :  Yes ;  there  is  plenty  of  a  sort ;  but 
no  good.  If  you  want  a  good'  carter  or  milkman  you 
cdnnot  get  them  ;  they  will  not  do  Sunday  work. 

Mr.  Ashhy  mentioned  that  he  had  advertised  in  two 
local  papers  for  a  rick-builder  and  thatcher,  but  did  not 
get  a  single  reply. 

Mr,  Cart  stated  that  there  were  a  great  many  men 
o«t  of  work,  but  they  were  no  good  for  farmers  ^  they 
were  no  use -except  for  relief  work. 

Mr,  Crouch  concurred. 

The  Commissioner  inquired  if  as  mnoh  was  spent  on 
labour  as  formerly* 

Mr,  Crouch  replied  that  his  labour  bill  had  greatly 
increased.  He  spent  about  d^.  an  acre.  At  one  tune  he 
spent  less. 

.  The  Cofmmesioner  I  Do  you  employ  more  men  to. do 
tha  some  amount  of  work  tiion  you  used  to  P-^Yes; 

Do  you  regularly  employ  more  men  ? — ^Yes; 

Mr.  J.  Oktrk :  Taking  an  areroge  up  to  last  year  we 
employed  more  hands  than  in  1880. 
This  statement  was  generally  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  did  not  Spend  so  much  oii 
labour  although  wages  had  increased.  He  used  niore 
machinery. 

Mr.  Crouch  replied  that  he  occasionally  hired  a 
binder,  but  he  had  not  reckoned  it  in  his  labour  bill. 
His  farm  was  arable. 

Mr.  Dawe  said  that  if  they  did  not  use  machinery  they 
would  not  get  the  work  done  at  all.  u     > 

In  reply  to  the  Commissioner  as  to  th^  working  of  the 
Agricultural  Holding  Act,  it  was  stated  that  the 
subject  had  been  discussed  by  the  Tring  Farmers* 
Ohib. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  general  feeling  was' 
that  the  consumption  of  home-grown  com  should 'be 
allowed  for  in  ctfiims  for  compensation  made  by  the 
outgoing  tenant ;  also  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  for  claims  to  be  siniultaneously  made  by 
tenant  and  landlord. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  that  an  official  valuer  should  bo 
appointed,  whose  expenses  would  be  paid  by  the  county 
council. 

The  laying  down  of.  permanent  pasture  wiw  con- 
sidered, when  the  Chairman  said  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting  was  that  if  they  could  not  make  terms  wi^h 
their  landlord  they  could  j^lough  the  land  up. 

In  reply  to  the  domt!nifesioner  as  to'  whether  there 
were  many  farms  to  leit  in  tha  distrnM?,  it  was  stated 
that  there  wese  several  to  let  on  the  Aiihridge  estate^ 
the  farmers  being  unable  to  give  the  rents  required.... 
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Mr,  8pen$0r  Mked  if  people  wer^  coming  here  fh>in 
other  pM*tB  to  farm,  sucn  aa  Gomishmen  or  Sootchmen  P 
— No ;  they  could  not  live  here  if  they  came. 

A  comparison  of  the  receipts  of  12  years  and  now  was 
next  considered. 

The  Chairman  said  he  foond  by  his  books  that  his 
gross  receipts  had  decreased  by  4A.  an  acre  since  12 
yeai-s  affo.  This  inclnded  hay,  stock,  &c.  Everything 
was  sold  off  the  farm  now,  which  was  different  12  years 
ago.  His  bill  for  labour  imd  machinery  was  about  the 
same.  Bent  was  25  per  cent,  less,  and  feeding  stuff 
cheaper.  His  gross  receiDts  then  were  122.  10«.  per 
acre ;  now,  wci*e  only  81. 1'2«.,  which  meant  a  deoreaae 
of  9001.  a  year. 

Mr.  Fowler  expressed  his  astonishment  that  anyone 
could  show  a  greater  return  than  101.  per  acre. 

The  Ohairman  said  his  books  would  bear  out  his 
statement;  if  his  neighbours  practised  book-keeping 
they  would  get  the  correct  thing. 

On  the  Commissioner  inviting  suggestions  for 
remedying  the  depression. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  in  favour  of  reverting  to  the  old  malt 
tax,  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  that  a  duty  on  foreign  flour 
would  improve  matters. 

Mr.  F^lht  declared  for  a  duty  on  all  foreign  corn. 

Eventually  a  motion  in  favour  of  taxing  roreign  com 
was  lost,  but  Mr.  Howard's  motion,  for  a  tax  on  foreign 
flour,  was  carried. 

Gomplaint  was  made  as  to  the  administration  of 
swine  lever  regulations,  and  it  was  recommended  that 
pigsties  should  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

4,  Msinire  hsld  at  the  Towk  Hall,  St.  Albahs,  ok 
THE  24th  AueusT  1894. 

There  were  present  among  others  Messrs.  H.  Bailey, 
W.  Smith,  A.  J.  Sherriff,  N.  Bix,  W.  Hitchcock,  H.  J. 
Toulmin,  J.  Barker,  F.  W.  Silvester,  J.  T.  Patience, 
and  W.  Muir. 

The  OotninUuion0r  commenced  by  asking  if  it  were 
the  practice  in  this  locality  to  take  farms  by  lease. 

Mr,  Bailey  said  he  had  been  holding  his  farm  by  a 
lease  of  21  years.  This  was  about  to  expire,  and  he 
would  not  take  a  lease  at  any  price  now.  If  things  got 
better,  he  might  think  about  it.  The  majority  of  the 
agreements  nowadays  were  merely  verbal. 

Mr.  Spencer :  Are  there  many  restrictions  put  in  the 
agreements? 

Mr.  Bailey :  The  old  restrictions,  practically  the  same 
as  we  used  to  be  subject  to. 

Mr,  Bit:  We  simply  go  on  the  custom  of  the 
country.  I  thought  it  was  the  usual  plan  to  give  two 
years*  notice. 

Mr.  Spenoer:  Have  you  personally  any  written  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bw :  No,  there  was  no  written  agreement ;  if 
there  were,  I  never  signed  it. 

Mr.  Spencer :  And  if  any  question  arises,  you  simply 
say  that  you  go  by  the  usual  custom  ? 

Mr»  B^K :  Yes,  last  year's  receipt  is  enough. 

Mr.  Spencer :  What  are  the  reductions  of  rent  about 
here? 

Mr.  Bailey :  My  own  impression  is  that  the  average 
is  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bix :  Is  that  from  the  highest  point  P 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Muir  agreed 
with  him  that  the  average  was  about  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Spencer :  What  is  the  reduction  in  your  case  ? 

Mr.  Bailey :  In  my  case  I  only  get  10  per  cent. 

Mr,  JRix  mentioned  that  the  Scots  farmers  were  very 
great  competitors  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Spencer :  But  they  do  not  give  much  rent,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Bir :  Indeed,  they  do. 

Mr,  Bailey  said  he  believed  they  grew  a  large  number 
of  potatoes,  but  he  would  back  his  sheep  against  their 
potatoes. 

Mr.  Spencer  .  Do  you  buy  your  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Bailey  sud  he  had  a  few  Dorset  ewes,  but  he  had 
bought  some  lambs.  The  fat  lambs  paid  ae  well  as  most 
thix^. 


Mr,  Speneer :  The  Scots  farmer  goes  in  for  potatoes 
and  oats,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr,  Bailey:  Potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  rye  grass,  and 
clover. 

Mr.  Spencer :  How  do  Scotsmen  manage  to  make  it 
pay  if  linglishmen  cannot  ? 

Mr.  Bailey :  Do  they  make  it  pay  P 

Mr.  Speneer:  I  suppose  they  would  not  stop  at  a 
farm  year  after  year  if  they  did  not  get  something  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bailey :  There's  one  thing,  Scotsmen  live  a  bit 
harder  than  we  do. 

Mr.  W.  Smith:  At  certain  times  of  the  year  they 
employ  less  labour. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  at  harvest  time  they  did  not 
stand  for  hbbour.  There  were  many  Scotsmen  about  here 
who  stopped  for  four  or  five  veart,  and  then  the  landlord 
might  taxe  his  land  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it  for  what 
they  cured. 

In  answer  to  another  question  Mr.  Bailey  stated  that 
fruit  and  vegetables  had  been  tried,  out  were  a 
poor  success.  There  was  practically  no  market  for  any 
quantity  of  them. 

Ifr.  Bailey  said  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  a  local  market 
for  his  vegetables,  but  he  (Mr.  Bailey)  had  tried  them 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  could  never  get  rid  of  them. 
Fruit  was  t^e  same.  They  had,  however,  a  good  many 
cherries. 

Mr.  Speneer :  Cannot  you  get  rid  of  them  P 

Mr.  Bailey :  Yes,  we  send  them  to  Manchester. 

Mr.  Speneer :  Do  you  use  the  regular  course ;  that  is, 
the  old  "  five  course  "  P 

Mr.  Bailey :  Turnips,  barley,  seeds  or  clover,  wheat, 
and  wmter  oats. 

ifr.  Spencer :  Do  many  farmers  practise  that  P 

Ifr.  Bailey :  Yes ;  they  do  round  us ;  nearly  all  of 
them. 

Jfr.  Spencer  asked  whether  they  found  that  small 
holdings  were  affected  by  the  depression  as  much  as  the 
Ifurger  mrms. 

Jfr.  Bailey  answered  that  he  thought  they  were  niore 
so.  He  ooald  give  them  an  experience.  His  bailiff, 
a  very  thrifby  man,  saved  between  8002.  and  4002.,  and 
Mr.  Gibbs,  the  member  for  the  division,  let  him  a  farm 
of  34  acres.    He  died  a  pauper. 

Mr.  Speneer  asked  if  there  were  many  small  farms 
about  here  P 

ifr.  BaUejf  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  said  he 
could  also  give  another  instance  showing  how  the  de« 
pression  hi^  affected  small  farmers.  A  man  had  about 
60  acres  of  his  own  land.  He  had  not  only  to  nMrtfiafre 
it,  but  absolutely  lost  his  home  and  his  land  as  well. 

ifr.  Spencer :  Then  you  think  the  small  holder  has 
lost  more  in  proportion  to  the  large  farmer  with  plenty 
of  capital  P 

Mr.  Bailey  said  he  certainly  thought  so.  But  the 
large  farmers  were  also  affected.  Some  had  been 
wondng  on  their  capital  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
each  year  they  haa  come  out  with  a  balance-sheet 
showing  their  loss  to  be  considerabla 

Mr.  Svenccr  anked  what  the  rates  were  in  this 
division  r 

Jfr.  W.  Smiih  said  that  in  the  Sandridge  district 
there  were  two  school  boards,  and  therefore  the  rates 
were  rather  high. 

2f r.  Bailey  said  that  his  rates  were  about  35/.  a  year. 

Jfr.  Smith  toAd  that  on  600  acres  he  paid  about  201.  a 
year,  which  was,  he  thought,  rather  heavy. 

Jfr.  Spencer:  The  assessments  have  generally  been 
lower? 

Jfr.  Hitcheoek :  Yes. 

Jfr.  Speneer :  Are  the  assessments  based  on  actual 
rental  P 

Jfr.  H.  Smiih  said  he  thought  they  were  going  to  be, 
but  at  present  he  believed  they  were  assessed  on  what 
the  committee  thought  Ihey  would  reasonably  let  for, 
not  the  actual  rental. 

Jfr.  Bailey  thought  so  too. 

Jfr.  H.  SnUih  said  he  believed  the  committee  had 
used  their  own  judgment,  but  had  made  inquiries  as  to 
rental 
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Mr.  Smith :  What  they  (the  fanners)  wanted,  was 
for  their  land  to  be  rate  free.  They  would  not  mind 
their  houses  being  rated,  but  let  their  land  be  rate  tne, 

Mr,  HUehcaek  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith 
there. 

Mr.  8mUh  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  the  farmer 
was  not  treated  fairly,  as  the  business  man  in  town  did 
not  pay  nearly  so  much  in  rates  as  he  did.  Their  farm 
yard  and  rick  yard  with  the  live  and  dead  stock  was 
only  their  stook  in  trade,  just  the  same  as  the  goods  in 
a  warehouse,  nothing  more. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Spencer  with  regard 
to  what  tnejr  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  depression 
in  the  agricultural  business,  Mr.  Smith  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  duty  on  foreign  manufactured 
flour. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  in  a  wiitten  statement  which 
he  had  handed  to  the  Ck>mmi88ioner  he  also  suggested 
this. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  said  he  thought  that  there  should  bo  a 
duty  on  all  foreign  oom,  or  a  bounty  should  bo  given 
to  the  farmers.  Something  would  have  to  be  done.  He 
saw  that  a  farm  of  200  acres,  freehold,  which  had  cost 
5,000i.  only  a  few  years  ago,  had  sold  for  1,4601.  That 
showed  they  were  going  to  beggar  ^e  coimtry, 
unless  the  Government  would  step  in  and  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  many  mills  throughout  the 
country  were  standing  still,  and  in  consequence  the 
offal  of  the  flour  was  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Spencer :  But  that  is  only  a  very  small  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey :  Oh,  it  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Spencer :  How  much  do  you  spend  in  offal  during 
the  year  P 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  he  paid  liir.  Sherriff  a  good  deal 
every  year. 

Mr.  Spencer :  20Z.  or  301.  a  year  P 

Mr.  Sheriff:  More  than  that 

Mr.  H.  SnMi:  I  hare  had  to  pay  more  for  the  offal 
than  for  the  oom  itself. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  he  thought  that  a  bounty  would 
be  the  best. 

Mr,  Eix  thought  that  was  hardly  a  practicable 
proposition. 

Mr.  Muir  said  that  if  the  Government  found  the 
farmers  \l.  for  every  acre  it  would  help  to  keep  them 
on  the  land.  A  pound  for  each  acre  of  wheat  grown 
would  encourage  them  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  it  was  certain  that  something  must 
be  done,  or  the  land  would  go  out  of  cultivation.  Gtwd 
useful  barley  could  be  got  now  at  11«.  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Sherriff  said  that  was  quite  right.  He  should 
prefer  it  to  English  barley  for  some  purposes. 

Mr.  Speneer :  But  you  would  get  more  for  your  own  P 

Mr.  Bailey :  I  should  get  11, 

Mr,  Spencer :  What  do  you  consider  the  lowest  price 
at  whioh  it  would  pay  to  grow  wheat  P 

Mr.  Bailey :  I  put  the  limit  at  4/0$.  It  should  never 
fiall  below  that. 

Mr.  Spencer :  But  if  the  prices  were  raised,  would 
you  not  have  to  pay  much  more  for  labour  P 

Mr.  Bix :  No ;  now  that  the  prices  are  low  the  price 
of  labour  is,  if  anything,  increasing. 

Mr.  Spencer :  What  do  you  pay  per  acre  for  labour 
on  your  farm  P 

Mr,  Bailey :  27s.  per  acre  on  mine. 

Mr.  Bix  said  his  opinion  was  that  there  should  be 
fair  trade.  His  idea  of  fair  trade  was,  that  if  England 
took  the  corn  of  other  countries  duty  free,  then  they 
should  take  English  manufactures  free  of  duty ;  and 
that  if  foreign  countries  refused  to  do  this,  then 
England  should  tax  the  com. 

Mr.  Spender  asked  how  they  found  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  worked  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Eie :  That  is  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  it  worked  very  well,  but  was 
not  sufficient  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  PaHenee  said  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
milk  of  4d.  on  the  bam  gallon.  They  used  to  get  Is.  Id.y 
but  now  they  only  got  1«.  dd. 


Mr.  Spencer  inquired  as  to  the  winter  prioe,  and — 

Ifr.  Patience  answered  that  whereas  they  used  to  get 
Is.  Hi.,  now  they  only  received  Is.  8d.  and  Is,  7c2.,  and 
then  they  had  to  pay  the  railway  charges. 

Mr.  Bailey  mentioned  that  there  was  another  thing 
which  told  materially  against  the  farmers,  that  was  the 
increase  in  the  railway  rates.  There  was  an  advance  in 
the  rate  fur  sheep  of  6d.  per  head.  When  that  was 
levied  be  and  others  absolutely  refused  to  pay.  The  prioe 
of  conveying  a  dieep  from  Bridgewater  or  Dorchester 
was  6d.  a  bead  dearer  than  it  used  to  bo.  This  told 
pretty  considerably  en  them  when  they  had  got  seven 
or  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  sheep.  Many  people 
who  used  to  send  them  by  railway  now  sent  them  by 
road.  He  bought  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  a  year. 
He  expected  to  have  six  or  seven  hundred  come  in  this 
month. 

Mr,  Spencer  asked  what  was  the  total  rate  of  carriage 
per  head. 

Mr.  BaiUy :  2s.  9d. 

Mr,  Siheeler  said  he  had  sold  some  wheat  that  day  at 
the  lowest  price  on  record.  It  was  certainly  not  a  very 
good  sample,  but  it  only  fetched  lih.  a  quarter. 

Mr,  Spencer  asked  if  there  were  many  farms  about 
here  which  had  been  unoccupied  for  any  length  of  time  P 

Mr.  Bailey  said  there  were  not  many.  Still,  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in  the  market 
for  nine  months.  He  would  not  have  taken  it  if  it  were 
rent  free. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  said  that  if  he  had  no  rent  to  pay  he 
would  have  a  goodtr^.  His  opinion  was  that  the  great 
cause  of  this  depression  was  the  great  competition  they 
had  with  the  foreigner. 

5.   l^EETIHO  HELD  AT  THS  MaOISIBATKS'  OoURT,  HfIOHIN, 

ON  TH£  28th  August  1894. 

Mr.  Francis  Delm^  Badcliffe  presided.  There  were 
present  Baron  Dimsdale,  Mr.  William  Ransom,  Mr. 
Alfred  Bansom,  Commander  Fellowes,  B.N.,  Mr.  Miller 
(Offley).  Mr.  Overell  (Oodicote),  Mr.  J.  H.  Tuke,  Mr. 
0.  G.  H.  Lockhart.  Mr.  J.  N.  Saunders,  Mr.  John  Ell, 
Mr.  William  Hill,  Mr.  William  Pope,  Mr.  James 
Shilcook,  Mr.  William  Sworder,  and  Mr.  Henry  Olarke. 

Mr.  Spencer  asked  for  information  on  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  land  tenure  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Yearly  agreements  be  was  told  were  the  rule  here,  and 
leases  had  not  been  common  for  a  long  period. 

JBoron  Dimedale  said  leases  had  praotioalljr  been 
abandoned.  They  were  not  asked  for  to  any  noticeable 
extent  in  Uie  district. 

The  Aeeietant  Oitmmieeioner  asked  if  the  usual  rotation 
of  crops  was  adhered  to. 

The  Chairman  said  no.  The  rotation  might  be  set 
forth  in  the  agreements,  but  it  had  not  as  a  rule  been 
insisted  on  lately. 

TJie  AseiitatU  Commieeioner :  What  is  the  average 
reduction  of  rent  P 

TJie  Oliairman :  I  should  think  about  40  per  cent. 
The  reductions  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land 
from  35  to  50  per  cent. 

Baron  Dimedale  said  a  farm  which  was  once  let  at 
30».  an  acre  was  now  let  at  13«.  an  acre,  and  the  tenant 
wanted  the  rent  further  reduced  to  8^. 

Mr.  William  Baneom,  a  member  of  the  assessment 
committee  of  the  Hitchin  Union,  said  he  thought  the 
depreciation  in  value  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  good  land  and  in  the  case  of  inferior  land  quite 
50  per  cent. 

TJie  Aeeistamt  Commieeioner:  Are  the  assessments 
based  on  the  actual  rentals  P 

Mr,  W,  Baneom  said  they  were  not.  The  assessment 
was  often  above  the  rental. 

Tite  Aeeietani  Uonwniseioner :  Have  the  local  rates 
increased  P 

Mr.  W.  Banemti :  Not  much,  I  tbink,  in  places  where 
there  is  no  school  board. 
Mr.  John  Ell :  The  highway  rates  have  increased. 
Mr.  W.  Baneom :  The  ix>or  rate  has  been  reduced. 

The  AeeietarU  Commieeioner :  What  about  the  incidence 
of  the  rates  P 

The  Ghairm4Mn  said  they  would  like  to  have  all  rates 
taken  off  the  land  if  it  could  be  done. 
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Qotwmander  FeUawe^  spoke  of  the  hard  case  of  the 
parish  of  Kingswalden,  which  had  23^  miles  of  roads, 
none  of  them  main  roadu,  and  where  the  highway  rate 
had  heen  as  high  as  '[$.2d.  in  the  pound  Brewers, 
millers,  and  huilders  nsed  the  roads  a  good' deal,  and  the 
farmers  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  repairs. 

Mr.  EU  said  there  had  been  a  c6nsiderable  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  Henlow  parish  since  the 
tnmpikes  were  done  away  with. 

The  Asiistant  Gommi$si4Mer :  What  would  be  the 
fairest  way  to  charge  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  P. 

Commcmder  FeUoww :  The  county  should  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  them  all. 

Baron  Dim$ddle:  The  county  should  bo  treated  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  he  had  to  pay  for  the  maintenauoo  of 
the  roads,  though  he  only  kept  one  wheelbarrow. 

Tho  land  tax  was  the  next  subject  referred  to.  The 
Chairman  said,  roughly  speakinff,  it  was  in  this  par^  of 
the  country  about  10  per  cent,  ofthe  rental. 

Mr,  Lockhart  pointed  out  the  great  inequality  of  this 
tax. 

A.  farmer  stated  that  on  his  farm  of  200  acres,  the 
land  tax  was  28Z.,  on  another  farm  of  300  acres  it  was 
5188, 

MT-8cmi%ier8  said  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  ine- 
qualities  complained  of  might  be  found  in  the  occasional 
practice  of  charging  the  whole  land  tax  to  one  pa^i^ular 
plot  on  a  sale  of  land. 

Baron  Dim$dale  said  they  would  like  to  see  the  land 
tax  abolished.  , 

As  to  tithe,  Mr.  Alfred  Ransom  said  the  avoraffcs  oi^ 
which  the  tithe  was  based  were  not  fairly  taken,  oiuy  the 
beet  corn  was  returned* 

Mr.  Sworder  remarked  that  the  returns  of  sales  were 
a  mere  farce. 

Mr,  Pope :  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  com  sold 
comes  into  the  returns.  ' 

Mr.  J.  Bantom :  The  septennial  average  is  too  long. 

Baron  Bwudale :  A  period  of  three  yoaxB  would  be 
qui:te  enough. 

Jfr.  LoekhaH  thought  eren  a  shorter  time  would  be 
better. 

The  meeting  was  of  opimon  that  the  period  should 
certainly  n6t  be  longer  than  three  years. 

As  to  outlay  of  capital  br  landowners,  the  Cbairaian 
said  no  expenditure  oeyond  that  for  necessary  repairs 
had  been  incurred ;  anything  beyond  that  was  in  these 
depressed  times  quite  out  of  the  qiiestion. 

Ba^xm  Bimeddle  said  the  outlay  bad  been  artificially 
kept  up  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  occupiers  on 
tlieir  lanolords. 

Mr.  William  Bansom  obseryed  that  the  farm  home- 
steads were;  so  far  as  he  knew,  kept  in  as  good  order  as 
oyer. 

.With  regard  to  outlay  of  capital  bjr^  tenants,  tkey 
were,  the  Chairman  said,  in  the  same  position  as  the 
landlord ;  they  had  not  got  the  money  to  spend,  and 
there  was  not  so  much,  capital  put  into  tho  laind  as.  there 
used  to  be.    . 

The  meeting  had  no  specific  r^orm  to  suggest  with 
regard  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act^  but  waa  of 
opinion  that  everything  possible  should  be  ^bne  to  give 
tae  outgoing  tenant  compensation  for  his  unexhausted 
improvements. 

The  cost  of  manual  labour  on  the  farm  wa8»  by  oomr 
mon  consent,  put  down  at  an  average  of  35«.  an  acre 
per  annum.  Less  labour  was  said  to  have  been  employed 
since  the  introduction  of  Scotch  and  Cornish  farmers, 
and  the  increased  use  of  machinery.  " 

Mr.  HiU  said  that  25  years  ago  his  labour  bill  was 
lar'ger  than  now.  Wages  at  present  were  12».  a  week. 
They  were  for  some  three  or  rour  years  as  high  as  14^.  a 
week  in  this  district.  ,  ,      v 

A  farmer  said  that  his  labour  bill  was  5001.  for  290 
acres,  that  is  35«.  an  acre.  Twen^rfive  years  agQ.  he 
spent  mpre.  A  farmer  could  not  make  it  pay  if  ^e  8j)ent 
le£8  than  35«.  ah  acre  on  labour.  There  was  enough 
labour  %b  be  had  in  t^e  district,  but  no  men  were  out^  of 
work  last  winter. 

Not  much  land  had  been  laid  down  to  permanent 
pasture  here,  and  the  Chairman  said  he  believed  there 


was  as  much  grain  and  as  mtlch  wheat  grown  in  ^is 
immediate  neighbourhood  as  ever  there  was. 

Mr,  LoMuwi  mentioned  low  prices  and  forei^  oom- 
petition  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  depression. 

Taking  labour  and  machinery  together,  Mr.  Alfred 
Bansom  was  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  production  had 
increased  during  the  last  20  or  30  years,  and  Mr.  ^11 
and  others  confirmed  this,  though  feeding  stuff's  were 
said  to  have  fallen  about  50  per  cent. 

As  to  the  remedies  that  should  be  iipplied,  Baron 
Dimsdale  pointed  out  the  importanoeof  a  cheapi  tribunal 
which  would  settle  disputes  between  the  railway  com- 
panies and  their  customers  with  regard  to  rates  ;  and  he 
declared  that  cattle  and  meat  were  carried  from  New 
York  to  London  by  way  of  Liverpool  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  cattle  and  meat  sent  from  Cheshire  to  London. 
Fruit,  too,  was  conveyed  at  cheaper  rates  from  Normandy 
to  London  than  from  Kent  to  Ix>ndon. 

Mr.  Ell  said  he  had  been  told  by  one  who  was  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  subiect  that  onions  were  conveyed 
from  Antwerp  to  Mancnester  more  cheaply  than  from 
Arlesey  or  Biggleawade  to  Manchester. 

Mr,  Clarh^  said  produce  wa^  carried  at  cheaper  rates 
from  Calais  to  Covent  Garden  market  than  from 
Hitchin. 

Baron  Bimtdale  urged  that  the  local  rates  should  be 
equally  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

In  answer  to  the  Assistant  Conanissioner,  ths  Chair- 
man said  fanni  of  from  150  to  200  aores  were  mostr  in 
request,  and  that  If  money  w|as  to  the  'had  to  'pay  ti^ 
necessary  expenses,  landlords  would  like  to  divine  their 
farms  further. 

6.  MSBTIKG  H)UJ>  AT  THB  BoiX  HoTSL,  ROTSMN,  OV 

THE  29th  Attgusi  1894.  ^*       ♦  > 

The  Anistant  OofMniseioner  first  inquired  as  to  'the 
usual  form  of  tenure  in  the  district. 

Mr,  Bivera  B,  Smith  (BoVston)  said  most  of  tho  leases 
which  formerly  existed  hadrun  out« 

Mr.  Sail  said  most  tenaaaies  were  nour  yearly,  with 
one  or  two  years'  notice,  whichever  was  firefiarred.  As 
to  conditions  inserted  in  a^eements  several  of  those 
present  said  these  were  not  insisted  upon ;'  if  a  landlord 
got  a  good  tenant  he  did  not  grumble. 

Mr.  J,  0.  Wilkeraon  said  the  four  •course  system  had 
generally  given  place  to  a  five«course  system.  Sala  of 
hay  and  straw  would  be  generally  allowed. 

Tlw  Commiseiimer  asked  what  was  the  practice  with 
regard  to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvenkents. 

Mr.  Jwme$  BuUen  said  he  did  not  think  thjjs  was  put 
into  the  agreements  very  often.  i 

The  Cemmfi^nener  asked  if  the  tenant  had  (»pital'piit 
into  his  holding ;  was  he  sufficiently  secured  when  >  he 
went  out  of  it  P 

Mr.  BtUlen :  Yen,  if  you  have  notice  long  enough  so 
that  you  can  take  it  out  yourself.  . . 

The  ComnUiBioner :  Ton  do  not  think  the  custom  would 
give  you  that  f 

Mr.  BuUen :  Not  in  Hertfordshire  or  Cambridgeshire! 

I   think.  .; 

The  Oommiisioner :  What  would  you  say  has  been 
the  average  reduction  or  abatement'  of  rent  in  Uiis 
district  P 

Mr.  BuUen :  1  should  think  S5  per  celit. 

Mr.  Pigg  thought  it  was  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Rivers  B,  Smith  said  there  was  a;  diftereoce  an 
the  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  side  of  the 
district. 

The  Commissioner  said  he  Was  rather  asking  about 
Hertfordshire,  which  was  the  county  he  had  now  to 
inquire  into. 

Mr.  Page  (Sandon)  said  he  got  J5  per  cent. 

Ifr.  E.  0.  Fordham  said  the  ^11  in  rents  fbr^  hmd 
given  up  and  r»-let  since  1880  would  be  as  nmoh  as  60 
per  cent,  he  thought, 

Mr.  BuUen  thought  the  reduction  had  been  greater 
on  large  hpldings  than  small.  v; 

Mr,  N.  Humphrey  on  the  othgr  band  thought  it  had 
been  as  great  ov,  th^  cpnaller  fanm* 

The  Oom^mmmoner  said  he  supposed  the  large  faraii 
were  more  difficult  to  let  P 
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lir.  Page  said  there  were  more  people  who  had  money 
to  take  a  small  than  a  large  fiarm. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Sdward  Figg '  said  he  should 
think  a  nkan  oonld  iFfork  a  400  or  500  acre  farm  at  less 
proportionate  expense  than  a  small  &rm  if  he  had  the 
capital  to  do  it.  A  large  fanner  i^ith  plen^  of  stock 
had  not  lost  so  much  as  a  email  one. 

T7ke  Oommisnoner  asked  if  there  were  no  flmall 
hddintfa  about  here,  snoh  bs  a  man:  oonld  do  wit^  hb 
own  labouTi 

Mr,  Rvtf0r$  i^.  Swiith  said  there  were  a  great  many 
in  Bastingboum  some  S20  yeans  ago,  but  as  time 
went  on  they  became  merged  in  the  larger  farma. 

Mr.  E.  Figg  said  there  were  also  some  in  Barkway 
25  years  ago^tioldings  of  40  or  50  acres,  but' these  were 
now  merged  in  the  larger  farms. 

Mr.  J,  0,  WUkeraon  said  that  small  holders  could  not 
have  the  use  of  machinery  the  same  as  on  the  large  farms. 

The  GowmUtioner  next  proceeded  to  the  <juestion  of 
local  rates,  and  asked  if  these  had  increased  m  amount. 

Baron  DimicUde  said  there  had  been  an  incsaase 
d^ing  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Page  said  there  ought  to  be  but  yery  little  rates 
on  the  land  at  all  now. 

It  was  stated  that  assessments  were  not  based  on  the 
rental  in  the  Buntingford  Union. 

Mr.  E,  Figg  said  he  thoughtt  land  ought  to  be  rated 
iti  a  fairer  way  than  it  is  now.  It  Bhould  be  treated  as 
the  fkirmer's  raw  matei^ial,  and  the  rating  put  upon  the 
buildings  only,  just  as  in  the  case  of  other  businesses.' 

Mr.  B.  B.  Smith  said  at  present  a  man  in  a  town  might 
bfe-  making  an  income  of  500L  a  year,  and  only  be  rated 
on  his  502.  house  and  buildings,  while  a  farmer  with  500 
acres  at  209*  an  acre  waB  r^ed  to  the  tune  of  Is.  on  all 
the  5001.  Then,  taking  the  highway  rate,  the  farmer 
paid  largely  upon  that,  and  the  tiadesman  used  the 


roads,  and  only  paid  on  an  assessment  of  502.  against 
the  farmer's  500t.    Bicycles  should  be  taxed. 

Baron  Dinisdale  said  the  Government  hesitated  when 
there  was  a  proposal  to  introduce  the  wheel  tax  before, 
and  they  must  press  for  it  from  the  outside,  if  they 
thoa^  it  would  b»  fairer.  If  tfany  thon^  so  they 
would  foe  (|«ite  right  in  asking  the  Commiisioner  to  put 
thid  into  his  report. 

Several  of  those  present  concurred  in  this. 

Baron  Dimsddle  said  they  might  go  as  far  as  to  say 
th^t  the  education  of  the  people  being  a  national  object 
the  cost  ought  to  be  provided  fh}m  national  and  not 
fromlooal  funds. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  septennial  average  for  tithe 
was  too  long. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  asked  whether  there  were 
any  oasee  here  where  the  tithe  was  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  rental. 

Mr.  Botoley  said  he  understood  that  one  farm  not  far 
from  Boyston  was  let  for  7s.  an  acre,  and  the  tithe  «pon 
it  was  6«. 

The  Commissioner  asked  if  the  outlay  of  capital  ou 
land  was  continued^  did  landlords  keep  up  the  buildings 
as  they  used  to  do  r 

Mr.  Figg:  I  should  say  that  the  landlordfi  haV«  to 
do  more  than  they  used  to  do. 

Ba/ron  Dimsdale:  If  they  did  not  they  would  lose 
their  tenants. 

The  Oommistiomr  asked  if  there  had  been  many 
changes  of  tenants  since  1880,  to  which  it  was  answered 
that  thdre  had  been  a  great  maay  changes  in  some 
parishes. 

The  Commissioner  asked  if  there  was  much  land  un- 
occupied in  this  part  of  Hertfordshire. 

Mr.  John  Jarman  said  there  was  a  great  deal  un- 
occupied in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Smiih 
said  the  landlords  in  some  cases  were  farming  it  them- 
selves because  they  conld  not  get  tenants.  Ohishiy, 
just  on  the  border,  and  Wallington,  were  mentioned  as 
parishes  with  a  large  tract  of  land  unlet. 

It  was  next  asked  by  the  Oommisaioner  how  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  worked,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr.  Figg/,  It  ia  of  more  benefit  to  the  lawyers  -and 
valuers  than  to  the  farmers, 


Tlie  Commissioner  then  asked  for  any  suggested 
remedies. 

Mr.  Jarman :  The  only  remedy  is  better  prices. 

Mr.  B.  0.  Fordham:  Why  not  rate  the  American 
cornfields  P 

Mr.  Jarman  :  I  should  like  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Coningsbg :  He  means  protection. 

Mr.  Jarman :  Yes,  but  call  it  by  some  other  name. 
The  foreigners  will  go  on  and  ruin  themselves,  and  do 
us  no  good.  I  think  that  bimetallism  would  do  s6tne- 
thing,  as  at  present,  owing  to  the  diff^uremie  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  the  farmer  in  India  oould 
pay  for  his  labour  with  a  coin  that  was  worth  2s.  there 
and  sell  his  wheat  in  England  at  the  value  of  Is.  2d., 
and  so  sell  his  wheat  at  Ws.,  against  which  the  English 
farmer  could  not  compete. 

The  Commissioner  asked  what  was  considered  the 
price  at  which  wheat  could  be  grown  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Jarman  and  others  said  they  would  be  glad  to 
get  40«.  a  quarter. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Smith  thought  4Ss.  would  be  nearer  the 
mark. 

Mr.  Jarman  said  it  was  not  grass  laud  in  this  neighr 
bourhoodas  a  rule.  There  was  no  doubt  less  labour 
employed  on  the  land  now  than  formerly,  but  it  was 
because  the  farmer  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  for 
there  ought  not  to  be  less. 

It  was  remarked,  in  reply  to  further  questions  that 
the  labourer  had  not  suffered  much  by  the  de|Mres8iO& ; 
though  the  wa^ea  of  ihe  labourer  had  fallen  about  2$^ 
Ofx  an  average  emoe  1880,  and  were  10«.  to  lis.  now.  It 
was  also,  remarked  that  the  labour  account  was  not 
lessened  by  machinery  ;  the  chief  difi*erence  being  that 
the  labourer  did  not  now  have  to  work  quite  So  hardiMB 
before  machinery  was  so  generally  used. 

Mr,  Jarman  said  when  he  first  began  farming  he  got 
in  his  com,  without  machinery,  for  is.  an  acre  less  than 
now,  with  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  machinery* 
Instead  of  breaking  it  as  they  did  in  years  gone  by 
not  the  labourers  were  now  in  favour  of  machinery. 

As  to  railway  rates  it  was  remarked  that  there  was 
strong  ^pround  of  complaint  that  foreign  produce 
was  earned  so  much  cheaper  than  English. 

Mr.  Jarman  said  he  had  been  told  by  a  gentl^Doan 
that  he  could  get  wheat  from  New  York  or  Chicago  (he 
forgot  which)  to  Hertford  at  lees  carriage  than  from 
Boyston  to  Hertford. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Fordham  said  even  railway  rates  In 
America  were  muoh  lower.  For  instance,  when  in 
Chicago  recently  he  found  that  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  roughly  one  thousand  miles,  wheat  eould  be 
Oftnied  at  something  less  than  from  Aflhwell  to  King's 
Cross. 

It  waa.remftrked  that  a  duty  on  flour  would  ka^  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  this  country,  while  at  the  preMBt 
moment  you  could  buy  a  ton  of  wheat  at  the  same 
price  as  a  ton  of  bran.  A  license  should  be  required 
for  the  sale  of  foreign  meat. 

Mr.  Jarman  said  he  could  say  that  he  had  lost  1,100^ 
last  year  on  a  farm  of  1,000  acres,  and  made  no  interent 
on  capital. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  farmers  in  that  neighbour- 
hood paid  three  timee  more  rent  than  Wihsfaire  farmers, 
and  that  the  latter  had  better  crops  last  year. 

A  Farmer :  "  Th«Kprioe  of  store  sheep  has  risen,  and 
that  is  agaiuflt  us.  We  like  to  buy  eheap,  and  fat  out. 
This.ia  not  a  breeding  district." 

Hie  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  said  not  to  lay 
down  well  to  grass. 

7,  HSBTINO  HBLD  AT  THS  PdcSDALB  AbMS,  HBRTrORD, 
ON  THE   Ist  SSPTBMBBB   1894 

.  "Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  presided,  and  about  90 
persons  were  present,  amongst  them  being  Baron 
Dimsdale,  Mr.  W.  Chamberlain  Mole,  Mr.  C.  E. 
more,  the  Mayor  of  Hertford  (Mr.  A.  Baker).  Mr, 
Garratt,  Mr.  G.  E.  Palmer,  Mr.  T.  Campkin.  Mr.  A. 
Sherriff,  jun.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hurford,  Mr.  J.  Harrington, 
Mr.  J.  W,  Duvall,  Mr.  B.  Thorowgood,  Mr.  W.  Polkrd, 
Mr.  P.  Evelyn  (Bengeo  Temple),  Mr.  Walker  (Essondon 
Bury),  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  T.  Wilson  (Harpeiiden),  Mr.  W, 
Sworder,  and  others. 

The  CoNDmoHs  or  Tenuke  in  the  Dibtbict. 

The  Commssioner  remarked  that  he  understood  the 
usual  tenancy  in  most  cases  was  a  yearly  one. 
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ROTAL  COlfMISSIOK  OK  AGRICULTURE  : 


A  Fa/nner  pointed  out  that  no  one  took  a  lease  of  a 
farm  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman  said  he  only  knew  of  one  farm  in  the 
distriot  which  was  held  on  a  lease. 

Mr,  Loiigmore  remarked  that  years  ago  leases  for  seven, 
14,  or  21  years  were  the  form  of  tenure,  but  the  form  in 
vogue  MOW  was  mostly  a  yearly  tenancy. 

The  Commieaioner  asked  whether  there  was  a  general 
freedom  extended  to  the  tenants  to  sell  the  hay  and 
straw? 

Mr.  Walker  said  it  was  the  custom  for  the  tenant  to 
sell  the  hay  and  wheat  straw,  but  not  the  Lent  com 
straw. 


The  Chairman  :  I  find  the  tithe  on  my  farm  is  about 
28,  4d,  an  acre. 

Mr,  Evelyn :  I  think  it  is  3f .  6d,  on  mine. 

It  was  said  to  be  unfair  that  land  when  laid  down 
should  pay  the  same  tithe  as  before. 

The  Mayor  of  Hertford  said  the  land  tax  was  ex- 
tremely heavy  in  some  places,  ranging  from  2«.  to  Se. 
an  acre. 

Mr,  Longmore  said  it  ran  up  to  it.  in  some  plaoes,  the 
maximum  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  Charles  II. 

Baron  Dimedale  said  that  the  county  council  at  one 
of  its  meetings  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  land 
tax  being  abolisned. 


BBBUCnOKS  AND  AbaTKMK19T8  Of  BbNT. 

The  OommiiBioner  asked  whether  any  gentleman  could 
give  a  general  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  reductions  and 
abatements  of  rent  gp*anted  in  the  Hertford  district  P 

Baron  Dxmedale :  From  50  to  60  per  oent. 

Mr,  Walker :  No,  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evelyn  remarked  that  the  majority  of  the  land 
about  the  district  belonged  to  Mr.  Aliel  Smith,  who  no 
doubt  found  that  his  rents  had  gone  down  to  half  what 
they  were  seven  years  ago. 

The  Chairman :  The  poor  farms  are  50  per  cent,  and 
the  better  farms  30  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were. 

Mr,  Walker  said  he  should  think  that  the  general 
reduction,  taking  the  whole  of  South  Herts,  would  be 
about  40  per  cent.  That  was  not,  however,  the  case  as 
regarded  the  farm  held  by  him.  He  was  giving  it  up 
at  Michaelmas,  and  the  rent  was  to  be  raised.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  rent  was  fixed,  and  now  it  was  to  be 
raised.  The  farm  consisted  of  about  400  acres,  and 
was  now  let  at  1/.  per  acre.  A  Scotchman  bad  now 
taken  it. 

The  Oommieeioner :  I  suppose  the  average  rental  is 
not  more  than  15«.  per  acre  P 

Mr,  Walker:  In  South  Herts  it  is  more  than  that. 
The  reduction  is  less  there. 

Thb  Incidence  of  Local  Bates  and  Burdens  on  Land. 

The  Commieeioner  asked  whether  the  local  rates  had 
increased  P 

Mr,  Lonamore:  The  Exchequer  contribution  grant 
has  reduced  the  rates  somewhat. 

Mr,  WdUcer  said  it  was  his  opinion  that  during  the 
last  year  or  two  the  rates  had  been  lower. 

In  reply  to  the  Commissioner,  it  was  stated  that  in 
tlie  majority  of  instances  the  assessment  was  based 
upen  the  rental,  and  as  a  rule  no  difiiculty  was  expe- 
rienced in  getting  the  assessment  reduced  when  the 
rent  was  lowered. 

Mr.  Palmer  remarked  that  his  farm,  which  was  situate 
in  two  parishes,  was,  however,  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
When  his  rent  was  lowered  he  succeeded  in  getting  his 
assessment  reduced  by  the  Hertford  Union,  but  the 
Ware  Union  would  not  agree  to  it. 

.  The  Commindoner :  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  farmers 
about  the  rating  question  and  as  to  the  charges  on 
landP 

Mr,  Longmore  said  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
t^t  personal  property  should  bear  a  greater  share  of 
the  rates  than  it  did  now.  There  were  a  great  manv 
persons  who  lived  in  houses  rated  at  from  502.  to  1001. 
a  year  who  drove  about  in  their  carriages  and  used  the 
roads,  but  paid  very  little  towards  keeping  them  up, 
whereas  the  agriculturists,  who  drove  about  very  little 
indeed,  bore  all  the  cost. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  wheel  tax  should  be  imposed. 

Mr,  Oarratt  could  not  see  why  the  farmer  should 
have  to  maintain  the  police,  for  ho  got  less  attention 
from  that  body  than  auy  other  class,  although  his 
property  was  a  great  deal  more  exposed. 

In  answer  to  a  (^[uestion  by  the  Uommissioner,  it  was 
stated  that  the  tithe  amounted  to  as  much  as  10«. 
and  128.  an  acre  in  some  parts. 

Ifr.  Evelyn  said  the  matter  of  tithe  was  one  which 
did  not  really  interest  the  farmer  to  any  great  extent. 
Farms  taken  within  the  last  three  or  four  vears  had 
been  in  the  majority  of  instances  taken  tithe  free. 


The  Otttlat  of  Oafital  on  Land. 

The  0ommie9ioner  asked  whether  the  outlay  of 
capital  on  land  by  the  landlords  and  tenants  had  been 
maintained. 

Mr,  Walker :  Both  landlords  and  tenants  have  lost 
their  capital. 

Mr,  Evelyn  said  he  believed  the  outlay  of  capital  had 
been  reduced  all  round.  Where  originally  101,  an  acre 
was  laid  out  on  the  land,  only  5Z.  was  spent  on  the 
same  purpose  now.  Landlords  could  not  afibrd  to  lay 
out  their  capital  now. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  might  be  said  that 
in  some  cases  a  larg^  amount  had  been  spent  by  land- 
lords in  putting  up  buildings  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  keepmg  of  a  large  number  of  cows,  as 
some  persons  had  entirely  changed  their  system  of 
cultivation. 

Mr,  Sworder  said  he  knew  of  many  instances  where 
this  had  been  done. 

The  Commieeioner  t  Where  farms  have  lately  been  let, 
has  more  been  demanded  of  the  landlord  f 

Mr.  Sworder:  Oh,  yes;  more  buildings,  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

As  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  land  by  the 
tenantK,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  present 
that  the  amount  was  less  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  great  many  landlords,  in 
their  desire  to  get  tenants  and  to  get  their  farms  let, 
had  taken  tenants  with  less  capital  than  they  used  to. 
They  were  obliged  either  to  do  that  or  to  farm  the  land 
themselves. 

The  CommiBeioner :  Then  it  seems  that  a  smaller 
amount  of  capital  is  put  into  the  land  than  previously. 

A  Farmer :  Those  who  have  the  capital  have  the  sense 
to  keep  out  of  farming. 

The  Course  of  Aobiculture  since  1880. 

The  CommiBsioner  asked  whether  the  course  of  agri- 
culture had  altered  very  much  since  1880 ;  had  much 
land  been  laid  down  to  grass  P 

Mr,  Hurford :  Tes,  a  great  deal  in  many  districts. 

Mr,  Walker :  Yes,  but  only  the  clay  and  bad  working 
land. 

Mr.  Oarrati  said  he  thought  but  very  little  grass  land 
had  been  laid  down,  for  the  simple  reason  that  grass 
would  not  take. 

Mr,  Sworder :  It  goes  down  in  three  and  four  year 
Iftys. 

Mr,  Hwrford  said  that  taking  a  radius  of  10  miles  in 
East  Herts  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  land  laid 
down.  He  himself  on  Mr.  Buxton's  estate  had  laid 
down  200  acres,  and  in  some  parts  where  the  land  was 
not  easily  get-at-able  the  grass  did  not  grow  long 
enough  to  cover  a  lark.  Alter  being  ploughed  up  it 
took  four  or  five  yean*  to  get  it  into  growing  condition 
again.  His  experience  was  rather  against  laying  down 
grass. 

The  Commiseioner  asked  whether  there  was  much 
land  in  the  district  entirely  out  of  cultivation. 

A  Farmer :  Practically  only  a  few  fields. 

The  Commieeioner :  Is  much  land  occupied  by  land- 
lords  because  they  cannot  get  tenants  P 

Mr,  Hurford:   Plenty  between  here  and  Stortford, 
cspeciall}'  ut  Sastwick  and  Hadham. 
The  Commiifnoner :  Because  tenants  cannot  be  found  P 
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j/r.  Murford:  Because  gaitable  tenants  cannot  be 
found.  I  know  land  let  at  21,  2$.  an  aero  some  time 
ago,  and  tenant  paying  the  tithe,  now  let  at  12<.  an 
acre  and  the  landlord  pays  the  tithe. 

Mr.  Mole  said  there  was  some  land  out  of  cultivation 
in  the  parishes  of  Standon  and  Hadham.  A  good  deal 
had  been  laid  down  to  grass  and  grew  very  little ;  in 
fact,  nothing  would  grow  on  it  unless  a  great  deal  of 
capital  was  invested. 

The  Oommisnoiier  i  Is  less  labour  employed  than  was 
formerly  the  case  P 

Mr.  Mols:  Less  labour,  ba6  it  oosU  more  money.  We 
have  fvivttP  men,  \m%  we  hare  to  |>ny  higher  wages.  My 
labour  sheet  is  much  higher,  and  it  is  a  difflcalt  matter 
to  get  good  labour. 

The  Cfhairtnan  said  there  could  bo  no  question  that 
loss  labour  was  employed  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Palmer  said  a  man  came  to  him  who  lived  eight 
miles  from  Hertford,  and  asked  for  a  job,  and  told  him 
that  the  farmers  employed  no  labour  on  their  grounds, 
remarking  that  the  crops  were  sown  and  never  weeded> 
and  consequently  the  ground  was  one  mass  of  weeds. 

The  Oitmmimoner:  Hare  tha  farma  diminished  in 
siae  of  late  years  P 

The  ChairmaAi:  I  think  a  moderate  sised  farm  is 
easier  to  let  than  a  large  one.  A  farm  of  200  acres 
will  let  easier  than  one  of  400  acres. 

Mr.  Evdyn  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  had  not 
been  much  reouction  in  the  sise  of  the  farms. 

Mr.  Duvall  said  that  in  the  course  of  his  business 
where  he  had  had  many  applications  for  farms  from 
100  to  200  acres  he  did  not  nave  one  for  anything  of 
the  size  of  300  or  400  aores.  He  had  plenty  of  appli- 
cations for  100  acre  farms,  but  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  many  to  let. 

The  Gommieeioner :  And  how  have  the  small  holders 
doneP 

Mr.  Cooper :  Worso  than  the  larg«  holders. 

Mr.  SwOrder:  tea,  worse  than  the  labouring  man. 

Mr.  Cooper :  Of  ooarse*  where  they  are  near  towns 
and  can  do  something  besides  farming,  they  do  better. 

7^0  Commiaaiouer :  Then  it  is  not  the  opinion  here 
that  the  small  holders  have  done  better  than  the  larger 
ones  ? — ^No. 


Th£  AGBICULlimAL  HOLDINGS  Aot. 

The  Coimniseioner  said  the  next  point  he  desired  to 
obtain  some  information  upon  was  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Aot. 

Mr.  DuvaU :  It  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  Oarratt  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  in 
support  of  this  contention  he  urged  that  17  years  ago 
he  had  six  months'  notice  to  leave  a  farm,  and  could 
get  no  compensation  for  the  capital  he  had  put  into  the 
land,  although  he  never  had  less  than  4,000{.  to  5,000/. 
on  the  land.  Then  on  another  farm  he  held  under  a 
gentleman  present  that  afternoon  he  gave  notice  of 
claim  under  the  Act,  and  immediately  he  did  so  the 
landlord  gave  a  similar  notice,  and  he  (the  speaker)  got 
nothing  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Longmore  said  his  opinion  was  that  the  Act 
Kimply  benefited  the  lawyer  and  the  surveyor.  In 
cases  where  any  equitable  settlements  were  arrived  at 
they  would  have  oeen  come  to  just  as  easily  without 
the  Act. 


The  Causes  or  the  Defbbssion  ikd  soggbstbd 
Remedies. 

The  Commieeioner :  And  what  are  the  causes  of  the 
depression  stated  to  be  P 

Mr.  Longmore :  The  opinion  of  the  agriculturists  is 
that  free  trade  is  the  sole  cause. 

Mr,  WUeon :  But  prices  did  not  go  down  until  years 
afler  free  trade  came  about. 

The  Chairman:    The    general    opinion    is    that    it 
cannot  pay  to  grow  wheat  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Evel%f)% .»  We  want  40«.  a  quarter  to  make  it  pay. 

Mr.  Longmoi'e :  And  what  rent  could  yon  pay  t^ian  P 

Mr.  Evdfjn :  11.  an  acre,  including  tithe. 

Mr,  Palmer :  Yes,  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  GarraU  said  that  in  1863  wheat  was  selling  at 
Z6e.  a  quarter.  He  believed  that  fictitious  prioes  in  the 
wheat  trade  were  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
depression.  Directly  there  was  a  ''  boom  "  wheat  was 
purchased  iu  large  quantities,  and  directly  afterwards 
the  price  went  down.  Peace  all  over  the  world  had  also 
been  productive  of  plenty,  and  wheat  was  now  so  easily 
obtainable  from  foreign  parts.  Nothing  except  the 
coui*se  of  events  would  ever  make  better  prices  than 
now  prevailed.  Bailway  rates  were  also  against  the 
farmer  and  the  producer  of  Bnglish  wheat.  At  th« 
present  time  it  cost  le,  Sd,  a  quarter  to  get  wheat  (torn 
Baldook  to  Hertford,  whilst  it  oould  be  brought  from 
America  within  12  days  from  the  receipt  of  l^e  order ' 
at  3}(i  a  bushel  freignt. 

The  Chairman :  Practically  it  costs  as  much  to  get  it 
from  Baldock  to  Hertfbrd  as  from  America  here. 


The  Commi9$i4>uer : 
you  at  all  P 


Did  the  Bailway  Bates  Act  affeot 


Mr.  Longmore :  It  did  the  traders  a  deal  of  harm, 
but  the  pnoes  have  now  gone  back  to  witat  they  were 
before. 

Mr,  Wilson  said  that  as  to  the  remedy  he  thought 
more  light  railways  were  wanted  in  England,  with  the 
formation  of  sidings  to  fanns.  If  those  light  railways 
oould  be  ^t  thnmeh  the  county  councils  without  the 
cost  of  goiuff  to  '\^^stminster,  he  thought  they  would 
be  a  great  help.  There  was  a  neat  deal  of  waste  space 
alouR^de  the  roads,  and  he  d£a  not  think  it  would  be 
at  all  impossible  either  in  Herts  or  in  Bsaex  to  make  a 
long  sidinff  from  the  railways  to  the  farms.  None  of 
these  neea  be  more  than  five  miles  long,  and  one  or 
two  horsea  oould  then  be  hitohed  on  to  a  waggon,  and 
garden  stuff  orwhatevw  it  waa  could  be  put  on  the 
railway  and  on  to  the  train  and  delivered  at  the  market 
without  any  unpacking. 

The  Commieaioner :  Has  fruit  growing  increased? 

Seteral  farmers  :  N"o,  not  in  the  least. 

The  Commieeioner :  Or  poultry  P 

Mr,  Evelyn:  No,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  it}  it 
costs  half  a  fowl  to  send  it  to  market. 

Mr,  Wileon^  adverting  to  the  cost  of  light  railways, 
said  he  should  be  quite  willing  to  pay  half  the  cost  of 
one  to  his  farm,  which  was  two  miles  fh>m  the  railway 
station,  if  the  intervening  landlord  were  equally 
willing,  although  he  should  not  care  to  have  to  go  and 
spend  a  couple  of  thouRund  pounds  at  Westminster* 
in  fighting  for  it. 

Mr.  Qarraii  mentioned  that  that  day  some  new  wheat 
had  been  sold  in  Hertford  market  at  11a,  a  quai*ter. 
He  was  asked  to  buy  it,  but  would  not  give  mon^  \  haii 
16«.  for  it. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


SottiuKiM  OF  FiRMiKG  Agbeements.  (See  para.  37.) 


1.  Agbeemsnt  in  use  on  a  large  Estate  jn  zh£  Vale 
Of  Aylebbubt. 

Tecancj  commencing  the  6tli  April  and  to  be  deior- 
minoble  on  six  months  notice. 

BeMnrikllon  of  right  to  preservo  game  and  sport. 

Tenant  agrees-^ 

To  find  straw  for  thatching  baiHings  and  labour  of 
thatching. 

To  keep  in  tepttir  the  farmhonsc,  boUdings,  gaiep, 
hedges,  waHe,  pests,  tiles,  qtiit^s,  and  other  momids 
and  fonees,  dmhes  and  watercoiirsos,  beinp;  allowed 
by  the  landlord  thfifber  in  the  rongh,  bricks,  tiles,  slates, 
lime  wad  stone  within  six  mriles  of  the  premises  let, 
tke  tetNMit  performing  the  carriage. 

To  allow  landlord  to  plant  trees  upon  has  making  a 
proper  Annual  abatement  of  rent. 

Not  to  take  n|xm  any  part  of  the  arable  kMid  two 
saoeeswTo  w-hiAe  stMMr  cropa^  to  ottliivate  aooordiag  !• 
the  9ustoaiof  the  cmuitiy,  and  observe  orery  direotMi 
mftde  by  the  landlord  or  his  a^nt  req^eotiag  ibo 
cvlti^ation. 

Not  to  take  more  than  one  crop  vi  hay  from  meadow 
or  pasture  ground  in  any  one  year. 

To  ooBMme  upon  tfee  pvennaas  all  hay,  alnm,  aond 
stubble,  and  to  leave  all  manure  unspent  for  benefit  of 
BuoDoxMMg  oooQi>ier  witkovrt  compenaation. 

The  landlord  or  succeeding  tenant  to  have  liberty  at 
Candlemas  De^  preoediaff  eK)Mration  of  tenasoy  to  enter 
for  the  parpoae  of  spreading  manure  and  preparing  for 
spring  or  turnip  crops. 

The  landlord  agrees — 

To  allow  the  tenant  sofficieiit  barn,  yard,  and  stable 
room  until  Ist  May,  after  expiration  of  tenancy  lor 
thrashing,  coaauming,  a«d  spending  bin  last  year's 
cTi^)  of  com,  hay,  straw,  and  stubble. 

To  n\km  the  tenant  to  sell  a  reanonable  atnonnt  of 
snrphis  hay  or  straw,  provided  that  written  notioe  be 
given  at  heamt  two  clear  days  before  the  si^,  and  that 
two  *knm  of  good  London  stable  manure  for  ea^  ton  of 
hay  er  Bixmr  oM  be  pfirchased  and  laid  upon  the  grasB 
lind  within  two  months  of  snch  sale,  bnt  this  is  not  to 
pMveni  the  tenant  ftom  proposmg  any  attemative 
treatment  for  a  special  ease. 

Tenant  on  quitting  to  be  paid  for  all  labour  on  fallows 
and  on  dung  home  miade  : 

For  all  meadow  hay,  straw,  and  clover  of  previous 
summer's  growth  at  a  feeding  price : 

For  consumption  by  oattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  of  linseed 
cake,  cotton  cake,  &c.  during  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy  one*third  of  the  cost  thereof,  provided  that 
the  total  amount  consumed  during  such  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  consumption  of  the  three  previous 
years: 

For  boning  permanent  ]>a8ture  with  undissolved  bones, 
notice  of  the  intention  being  first  given  to  the  landlord, 
three«fourths  of  the  cost  thereof,  less  ene  fourth  for 
each  year  ator  applitation : 

For  undissolved  bone  manure  applied  to  meadow  or 
mowing  land,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  thereof,  after  de- 


dncting  one-third  in  respect  of  each  year  after  the  first 
that  shall  have  expired  since  such  application : 

For  good  nndiBseived  bone  mannre  applied  to  the 
anable  iand  yMOOtt  priee  thereof  after  dtsdnniiag  half 
for  each  eropti^en  afterwards : 

For  liming  with  good  stone  lime,  not  ohalk  lime, 
three-fourths  the  cost  thereof,  less  <me  fourth  for  each 
year  after  application : 

For  application  of  phosphates,  dissolved  bones,  guano, 
and  otirar  purchmaed  manures  applied  to  root  crops 
during  t^e  last  year  of  tenancy,  but  previous  to  the 
giving  notice  to  quit  by  the  tenant  one-third  the  cost 
thereof,  and  if  applied  to  com  crops  one-sixth  the  cost 
thereof. 

Landlei«d  to  provide  pmes  for  any  drainage  nuteally 
agreed  to  be  done,  and  for  any  drainage  exceeding 
4,000  pipes  per  annum,  the  tenant  if  paying  for  labour 
to  be  entitled  to  oompensatien  en  a  seven  years' 
principle. 

Disputes  to  be  referred  to  arbitration. 


2.  AOBEEMENT  IN  USS  UPON   A   LAB6E  EsTATE  NEAK 
HsatFO«D« 

Tenancy  to  commence  on  the  21>th  Soptomber. 

Beservaticn  of  game. 

Tenant  agrees— 

To  reside  in  dwelling-house  and  keep  the  same  and 
aU  gntes,  s^les,  fences,  and  roads  in  repair,  the  land- 
lord finding  rough  timber,  bricks,  tiles,  slates,  and  lime. 


To  cultivate  in  a  hnshiadtikp  manner,  and  not  mow 
any  meadow-land  more  than  once  in  any  one  year. 

To  have  in  each  year  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  arable 
land  in  enmmer  fallow,  or  sown  with  rape,  tares,  tur- 
nips, mangolds,  or  mother  root  meps,  and  one  other  fifth 
in  clover,  beans,  peas,  or  other  non-exhausting  crofis ; 
provided  that  one  moiety  of  such  last^mentioned  one- 
mh  shfldl  be  in  clover  in  each  year,  which  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  seed. 

Not  to  sell  or  remove  from  the  farm  any  manure.  Lent 
com  straw,  or  chaff;  net  to  sell  more  than  one  moiety 
of  meadow  and  clover  hay  and  wheat  straw  grown  in 
each  year,  and  to  bring  baok  ding,  linseed,  or  ootton 
cake  of  the  value  (^2^.  for  eveiy  load  of  hay  or  wfaent 
straw  sold  or  removed. 

To  leave  all  hay  and  wheat  straw  grewn  iu  last  ynar 
of  tenancy  on  the  farm,  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant 
to  taJce  the  same  at  naarket  valae,  bnt  if  nnre  tfiui  «tte- 
fifth  of  the  arable  lands  irtiall  be  in  wheat  emp^  the 
excess  of  wheat  straw  shall  be  valued  at  a  eons—ting 
price.  The  Lent  eom  straw  of  tfae  last  year's  grow^ 
to  be  valued  at  a  consuming  priee. 

The  tenant  to  stack  and  place  all  the  last  year's  crops 
of  com  npou  the  promises,  and  thrash  out  one  moiety 
thereof  within  three  months,  and  the  remainder  within 
six  months  after  the  end  of  the  term,  for  which  purpose 
only  ho  shall  have  the  use  of  the  bams  ana  stack- 
yai^s  until  the  25th  March  after  the  end  of  the 
tenancy. 
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Fabhovlass  as  to  Batbs,  &o.  in  eome  Unions  Tinted.    (Bee  para.  47.) 


I.— To  Atlesbtjby  UmoN. 

Acreage. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1881. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1891. 

LedyDay 

1878. 

A 
25,518 

LadyDay 
1879. 

Rateable  Value. 

Parishes. 

LadyDay  LadyDay  LadyDay 
1883.         1884.        1892. 

r^adyDay 
1893. 

Aylesbury-with- Walton 

Acres. 
3,200 

7,795 

8,916 

£ 
25,518 

27,800 

A 
27,715 

31,771 

39,008 

Ashendon 

1,790 

237 

199 

3,278 

3,278 

2,860 

2,860 

2,905 

2,929 

2,180 

290 

281 

4,498 

4,498 

8,917 

3,917 

3,409 

3,375 

'Aston  Clinton-with-St.  Leonards 

3,640 

1,495 

1,393 

7,291 

7,291 

6,710 

6,695 

6,321 

7,196 

Aston  Sandford          ... 

660 

59 

48 

1,062 

1,062 

928 

928 

878* 

959 

Bierton-witb-Brooghton 

2,470 

812 

740 

5,584 

5,545 

4,922 

4.922 

4,808 

5.451 

Buckland            ... 

1,290 

863 

849 

2.862 

2,862 

2,559 

2,559 

2,502 

3,001 

Chearsley        .... 

1,130 

235 

242 

1,624 

1,624 

1,518 

1,518 

1,534 

1,695 

Cholesbupy 

170 

99 

95 

371 

349 

332 

382 

338 

381 

Creslow          .... 

620 

10 

12 

1,910 

1,910 

1,725 

1,725 

1,830 

1,330 

Cablington            -            ... 

1,290 

259 

223 

2,394 

2,394 

2,140 

2,140 

2,138 

2,289 

Oaddington        • 

980 

476 

448 

2,905 

2,905 

2,589 

2,589 

2,581 

2,966 

I^ton-with-Ford  and  Upton 

3,170 

718 

•  747 

7,029 

7,021 

6,148 

6,088 

5,931 

6,453 

Drayton  Beanchamp 

1,920 

194 

165 

2,639 

2,639 

2,347 

2,209 

1,557 

1,538 

Fleet  Marston            .... 

930 

27 

51 

1,979 

1,879 

1,635 

1,635 

1,578 

1,578 

Grendon  Underwood 

3,670 

365 

379 

2»599 

2,597 

2,309 

2,389 

2,444 

3,207 

Haddenhnm            -             . 

3,150 

1,443 

1^82 

7,291 

7,272 

6,496 

6,484 

6,381 

6,964 

Halton            .... 

1,390 

195 

226 

1,945 

1,945 

1,870 

2,618 

2,560 

2,833 

Hardwick                - 

1.162 

214 

183 

2,464 

2,464 

2,138 

2,138 

2,124 

2,256 

Hartwell             .... 

680 

146 

118 

2,361 

2,861 

2,033 

2;033 

2,132 

2,466 

Hawridge       .... 

610 

242 

214 

902 

902 

855 

855 

782 

917 

Hnlcott        ... 

850 

119 

108 

1,395 

1,395 

1,210 

1,210 

1,174 

1,265 

Kingswood            -            ... 

261 

27 

40 

881 

381 

838 

333 

278 

293 

Lndgersball             -               -            . 

2,467 

895 

882 

8,376 

3,816 

2,936 

2,936 

2,985 

8,296 

Oving        -         .           -            -        - 

1,270 

385 

364 

2,325 

2,321 

2,040 

2,019 

2,039 

2,563 

Pitchcott        -            .            .            - 

1,100 

35 

41 

1,947 

1.947 

1,694 

1,694 

1,636 

1,444 

Qoainton             -               -                . 

3,754 

804 

885 

6,823 

6,821 

5,832 

5,841 

7,599 

7,980 

Qnarrendon            -                    .        . 

2,080 

37 

52 

4,212 

4,212 

3,604 

3,604 

3,408 

3,162 

Sbipton  Lee 

1,548 

61 

— 

2,813 

2,813 

2.198 

2,188 

— 

— 

Stone-with-BishopBtono 

2.590 

1,868 

1,433 

5,587 

5,587 

4,998 

4,998 

6,412 

7,585 

Waddesdon 

5,355' 

1,375 

1.610 

10,306 

10,362 

9,980 

10,298 

9,973 

11,286 

Weedon 

1,700 

433 

420 

3,958 

3,958 

3,463 

3.514 

3,225 

3,404 

Westcott         .... 

1,367 

245 

282 

1,891 

1,911 

1,697 

1,697 

1,595 

1,695 

Weston  Tunrille 

2,450 

824 

791 

4,885 

4,897 

4,337 

4,337 

4,294 

4,612 

Wbhchurch 

1,580 

725 

709 

4,132 

4,132 

3,875 

3,875 

3,866 

4,483 

Winchendon,  Lower        ... 

1,520 

257 

272 

2,869 

2,869 

2,640 

2,640 

2,640 

2,766 

Winchendon,  Upper 

1,030 

188 

150 

2,560 

2,555 

2,221 

2,221 

1,855 

1,855 

Wingrare 

2,600 

903 

927 

4,614 

4,749 

4,231 

4,180 

4,612 

4,997 

Woodham        -             ... 

313 

31 

61 

398 

398 

343 

343 

812 

988 

Wotton  Underwood 

2,566 

221 

I         247 

3,088 

1      3,088 

2,625 

2,625 

2,600 

2,538 

Totals 

72.508 

24,607 

1    25,580 

155,916 

1 156,088 

144,088 

144,902 

147,007 

164,803 

Note.— It  will  be  observed  that  the  sliitht  increase  of  poimlation  in  1891,  as  compared  with  1881,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  town  of  Ay- 
he  majority  of  the  rural  parishes  have  fallen  in  popuUtlon.  The  increaso  in  the  assessmentM  for  181*3  is  owing  to  a  n^vision  by  the  oven 
le  porpose  of  brinmnK  the  asseMmenU  in  accordance  with  the  values  under  Schedule  A.  for  the  Income  Tax.    I  was  informed  that  where 


The 

the  purpose  of  briuffinK  t  _        _     __ 

were  formerly  rated  above  their  rentals  the  asenments  have  now  in  all 
U    85290. 


been  rediu:ed  to  the  amount  of  the  rents,  less  20  per  cent. 


,  Icsbury. 
overseers  for 
here  temmts 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 
n.— Thb  BLitchin  TJkioh. 


Rateable  Value 

Acreage. 

Popula- 
tion 

Popula- 

Land, 

Gas- 

tion 

Lady  Day 

Lady  Day 

including 

Houses, 

Bail- 

works, 

1881. 

1894. 

Farm- 

&c. 

ways. 

&c. 

1881. 

189  L 

bouses. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Acres. 

Baldook    - 

5,797 

7,376 

332 

6,841 

611 

92 

— 

2,826 

2,301 

Bygraye 

8,940 

2,923 

1,805 

138 

980 

— 

1,768 

109 

99 

Caldecott     • 

462 

362 

839 

23 

•— 

— 

826 

81 

80 

Clothall  ...        - 

4,433 

3,263 

3,007 

257 

— 

— 

3,528 

808 

291 

Codioote  - 

5,122 

4,850 

2,448 

1,912 

— 

— 

2,531 

1,191 

1,128 

Grayely  .... 

2,999 

2,456 

1,777 

675 

— 

— 

1,888 

380 

406 

Hexton     - 

2,127 

1,450 

1,107 

343 

— 

— 

1,480 

too 

167 

Hitchin 

41,294 

44,869 

7,629 

26,953 

9,044 

1,342 

6,420 

8,645 

8,860 

Holwell    • 

2,555 

2,718 

532 

250 

1,911 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ickleford 

2,512 

2,207 

1,292 

815 

100 

— 

918 

563 

529 

Ippolyts    -           -           - 

6,550 

5,940 

8,167 

1,458 

1,293 

— 

2,818 

1,008 

894 

Kimpton         ... 

6,138 

5,284 

3,785 

1,517 

— 

— 

8,764 

936 

991 

Eixur**  Waldfln 
Knebworth       -        .        - 

6,472 

5,680 

4,201 

1,565 

— 

25 

4,194 

— 

— 

8,605 

9,739 

2,296 

1,209 

6,258 

2,731 

250 

382 

1,908 

1,544 

1,027 

85 

432 

— 

1,130 

108 

79 

Lilley 

2,602 

2,114 

1,607 

507 

— 

— 

1,626 

505 

526 

Newnbam        -        -        - 

1,406 

1,123 

1,036 

87 

— 

— 

974 

113 

125 

Norton      -           -           - 

2,719 

1,952 

1,682 

231 

39 

— 

1,760 

250 

195 

Ofl^y 

Paulas  Waldea    - 

8,404 

6,884 

5,101 

1,776 

— 

— 

5,514 

1,302 

1,268 

6,748 

6,108 

8,090 

1,981 

— 

29 

— 

— 

— 

Pirton 

4,452 

3,690 

2,591 

1,082 

— 

— 

2,757 

1,125 

1,016 

RadweU    - 

1,283 

1,089 

803 

280 

— 

-.- 

782 

101 

101 

SbepbaU 

1,799 

1,432 

1,106 

827 

— 

— 

1,142 

221 

206 

Sievenage 

19,392 

22,666 

4,581 

9,104 

9,044 

145 

4,543 

8,116 

3,809 

Weston   .        -        -        - 

6,628 

4,890 

3,384 

984 

— 

30 

4,325 

897 

876 

Wniian 

3,612 

2,717 

1,848 

464 

405 

-. 

1,812 

266 

284 

Wymondley,  Great  - 

4,894 

4,919 

1,637 

809 

2,957 



1,430 

270 

255 

Wymondley,  Little 

3,800 

4,029 

1,123 

510 

2,368 

— 

986 

401 

411 

168,648 

162,774 

64,328 

61,183 

35,487 

1,668 

24,622 

24,674 

£    *.    rf. 

£     «.    dL 

Amonnt  of   Common 

4,128  19     6} 

3,294  18     9\ 

— 

— 

.... 

Cbaiges. 

Note. — Ten  per  cent  was  taken  off  agricultural  land  in  1881,  and  a  further  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  1886. 


III.— The  BuvTiKOfoBi)  Unioh. 


Population. 

As  compared  with 
Census  of  1881. 

Bateable  Value. 

Parish. 

According  to 

the  Census  of 

1881. 

According  to 

the  Census  of 

1891. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1880. 

1894. 

Anstey                .               -               - 

Aspeden          -            -            -            - 

Broadfield 

Buckland        -           -           -            - 

Cottered 

Great  Hormead          -         « - 

Little  Hormead    - 

Layston        .              .            -            - 

Meesden 

Bushden 

Saudon 

Tbrocking        .            *            .           - 

*Wakeley 

Wallington 

WestmiU        -            -            -            . 

Wyddial 

Yardley         ...            - 

391 

613 

19 

858 

379 

519 

127 

1,071 

189 

270 

763 

74 

10 

191 

361 

202 

495 

896 
658 

16 
876 
857 
436 
116 
889 
178 
225 
728 

58 

133 
348 
282 
464 

5 
45 

18 
80 

3 

22 
83 
11 
182 
11 
45 
35 
16 
10 
58 
13 

81 

£ 
2,969 
2,941 

888 
2,088 
2,599 
2,868 
1,376 
4,796 
1,071 
1,843 
5,584 
1,356 

520 
2,820 
3,303 
1,904 
2,454 

£ 
2,262 
2,468 

291 
1,600 
1,867 
2,285 
1,143 
3,217 

908 
1,506 
4,458 
1,141 

1,786 
8,011 
2.070 
2,845 

Totals 

6,032 

5,660 

i 

148 

520 

J 

41,830 

32,798 

Decrease, 

6  per  cent. 

Decrease  372 

Decrease, 

SOpereent 

*  Now  amalgamated  with  the  parish  of  Westmill. 
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Period. 


Half  year  ending  Michftelmas    1880 

M 

La^  Day      1881 

*f 

^ohaelmas    1881 

n 

Lady  Day      1882 

Mk^Afflman    1889 

n 

Lady  Day      1888 

99 

Michaelmas    1886 

n 

Lady  Day      1886 

t» 

^ohaelmas   1886 

>» 

Lady  Day      1887 

>» 

Michaelmas   1891 

w 

Lady  Da>       1892 

M 

Michaehnas    1892 

l» 

Lady  Day      1893 

» 

Michaehnas    1898 

*» 

Lady  Day      1894 

Common 
Charges. 

County 
Bate. 

Sanitary 
Bate. 

M86 

472 

101 

1,621 

515 

228 

1,551 

687 

110 

1,597 

515 

228 

1,442 

515 

182 

1,515 

558 

145 

1,359 

601 

174 

1,848 

601 

181 

1,221 

644 

168 

1,465 

601 

135 

1,462 

481 

173 

1,472 

333 

158 

1,482 

838 

224 

1,842 

407 

209 

1,312 

883 

141 

695 

407 

207 

Totals. 


2,109 
2,864 
2,948 
2,840 
2,189 
2,218 
2,184 
2,080 
2,038 
2,201 
2,116 
1,968 
2,089 
1,958 
1,786 
1,309 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBICOLTURE  : 
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II. — PASTictTLiBS  of  a  Hbbtfobdshieb  Estate  in  the  BuKmiGFORD  TJinoy. 
Statbkent  for  the  Ybae  1893. 


Fann. 

Size. 

Arrears  to 
Michaelmas  1892. 

One  Year's  Rent 

doe 
Michaelmas  1898. 

Total  due. 

Allowances  and 
Abatementi. 

Ket  Amount  of 
Cash  received. 

Acret. 

£      8.    d. 

£     f.    d. 

£      8.     d. 

£      8.    d. 

£      8.     d. 

A. 

820 

150    0    0 

800    0    0 

450    0    0 

278  11    2 

176    8  10 

B. 

56 

11  16     0 

68  12    0 

75     8    0 

6    8    0 

87  11    0 

C. 

192 

58  19     0 

108  14     0 

167  13    0 

71  19     0 

80    0    0 

D. 

170 

71  16    4 

100  17     0 

172  18    4 

171     2  10 

1  12    0 

B. 

35 

_ 

36     0     0 

86     0     0 

1     8     0 

85    2    0 

F. 

145 



40     0     0 

40     0     0 

4     9    2 

85  10    2 

O. 

160 

_ 

108     0     0 

108     0     0 

18     0     0 

90     0     0 

H. 

44 

8  10     0 

80  10    0 

38  10     0 

— 

15     0     0 

I. 

120 

ril9  19  10 
21   10     0 

99  14     4 

219  14     2 

— 

— 

48  10     0 

64  10    0 

52  10     0 

12     0     0 

J. 

277 

90     0     0 

180     0     0 

270     0     0 

107  16     7 

162     3     5 

1,519 

582  11     2 

1,110  17     4 

1,642     8     6 

706  19     9 

645     7     ft 

To  the  .amount  of  the  above  farm  rents  must  be  added  123L  reoeiyed  for  cottage  rents,  263Z.  for  wood,  Ac, 
and  100/.  for  sporting,  making  a  total  of  1,1312.  7«.  hd.  received.  After  paving  tithe  (1532. 17«.  Id,)  and  other 
outgoings  for  repairs,  &c.,  the  net  amount  actnallj  received  by  the  landlord  was  3752.  The  arrears  carried 
forward  from  Michaelmas  1893  amounted  to  314L  11«.  6(2.  The  following  are  particulars  of  the  same  estate  in 
1874  and  1884,  the  size  of  the  farms  not  being  in  all  cases  the  same  as  in  1893 : — 


1874. 

1884. 

Farm. 

Kent  due. 

Bent  due. 

£       8, 

rf. 

£      8,    d. 

1 

. 

347     0 

0 

800    0    0 

2 

. 

808  10 

0 

808  10     0 

- 

105  14 

0 

46  12     0 

- 

172    0 

0 

175     0     0 

- 

440     0 

0 

440     0    0 

- 

15     0 

0 

15     0     0 

- 

125  12 

0 

96     0     0 

- 

46  12 

0 

125  17     0 

9 

95     0 

0 

80     0     0 

1,650     8 

0 

1,581  19     0 

In  1874  there  were  no  arrears.  To  the  amount  of 
the  &rm  rents  wore  added  652*  15«.  6d.  received  for 
sportine  rent,  1512.  for  cottage  rents,  and  3772.  for 
wood,  &c.  After  payment  of  all  expenses,  including 
land  tax  (832.  11 8,  5a.),  repairs,  Ac,  the  net  amount 
actually  received  by  the  landlord  was  1,7492.  Tithes 
in  most  cases  were  paid  by  the  tenants. 


In  1884  there  were  allowances  of  402.  3«.  6d,  made  and 
8472.  11«.  11(2.  arrears  were  carried  forward.  To  the 
amount  of  the  farm  rents  was  added  1222.  for  cottage 
rents,  2282.  for  wood,  &c.,  and  432.  for  sporting  rent. 
After  payment  of  all  expenses,  including  land  tax 
(892.  10«.  7d.),  the  net  amount  actually  received  by  the 
landlord  was  9502. 


APPENDIX  E. 


Statbments  tbou  Fasmsrs*  Books.    {See  paras.  62  &  69.) 

I.— AcootJHT  of  CoBN  sold  ou  a  Hebtiobdshire  Farm  of  486  Acres,  including  360  Acres  Arable,  from  1880  to  1893. 
1880. 

Qrs.  Bus. 
Wheat,  88  acres,    3      2    . 
Bailey,  38     „        3      4        - 
Oats,     20      „        6      2- 

146  acres. 


44«.,  49«. 

248.,  34«. 

24«. 


1881. 

Qrs.  Bus. 
Wheat,  104  acres,    2      6- 
Barley,   48     „        4      0       - 
Oats,       15     „        3      4- 

167  acres. 


Qrs.  Bus. 
Wheat,  107  acres,  3      6    • 
Barley,    16     „       3      4 
Oats.       17     „      7      1 
Peaa,       26     „      4      6 

166  acres. 


.48«.,54». 

249.,  30«. 

21«. 


4/08,,  468. 

30«.,  S68. 

21«. 

34«.,  4/08. 


£       8.     d. 

649    9    0 
199    7    0 
126    0    0 

974  16    0 

£      8.    d. 

714    0    0 

251    1     0 

56    4    0 

1,021    5    0 

£      8.   d. 
860  14    6 

94    5    6 
126    7    0 
233  14    0 

1,315    1    0 

Qrs.  Bns, 
Wheat,  86  acres,  3      4      -       278.  ed.,  448. 
Barley,  45      „     5      6  -        .        28«.,  88«. 
Oats,     17     „     7      0      -        -        -    18«. 
Peas,      14     „      4      0  .        -         82s.  ^. 

£      8.   d. 

601    8    0 
457    2    6 
105    7    0 
107    6    0 

162  acres. 

1884. 

Qrs.  Bus. 
Wheat,  90  acres,  3      6    -        .     30s.,  36s, 
Bariey,  60     „      4      1        *    24«.,  3l8.  6(1. 
Peas,       6     „      2      2    .        •        .     38(J. 

1,271    3    6 

£     8.    d. 
561    9    0 
296  13    0 

25  14    0 

146  acres. 

873  16    0 

1885. 


Qrs,  Bus. 
Wheat,  70  acres,  3      4    - 
Barley,  68     „      4     6 

138  acres. 


^8.,  32s. 
28s.,  34  s. 


£     t.  d. 

376  14  0 

510  16  0 

"^7  10  0 


6  8 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQRICULTXJBE  : 


1886. 


Qrs. 
Wheat,  44  Acres,  2 
B«1i^,85     „      3 

129Mres« 

Bos. 
4   .       329.,38#.6(i 

2  .         20«.,  31«. 

1887. 

Bos. 

3  •        -     31«.,  33a. 
7       .          27«.,  33a. 

3  -        .        .     3U 

1888. 

Bus. 

6  .      31t.  6d.,  36a. 
0    .       .     20a.,  30a. 

4  .       .  27a.,  30a. 

1889. 

Bns. 

7  .        -     Sla.,  34a. 
7        .        .  31a.,  35a. 
0    -        .        -     19a. 

£     a. 
188    0 
355    8 

543    8 

d. 
0 
0 

0 

Qrs. 
Wheat,  70  acres,  4 
Barley,  45     „     5 

115  acres. 

Qrs. 
Wheat,  64  acres,  4 
Barley,  75     „     5 

139  acres. 

Qrs. 
Wheat,  75  acres,  3 
Barley,  55     „     5 

130  acres. 

Qrs. 
Wheat,  60  acres,  2 
Barley,  46      „     2 
Oats,     22     „     3 

128  acres. 

Bos, 

1 
6    . 

Qw. 
Wheat,  58  aeres,  3 
Barley,  45     „     3 
Peas,     12     „     2 

£     «. 
302    1 
254  14 

44    0 

0 
0 
0 

Bos. 
2   . 
5 

115  acres. 

600  15 

0 

Qrs. 

Wheat,  50  acres,  2 
Barley,  56     ,.     4 
Peas,     12     „     2 

£     a. 

226  14 

298    9 

39  15 

d. 
0 
6 
6 

Bns. 
0   . 
2 

118  acres. 

564  19 

0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

Qrs. 
Wheat,  60  acres,  3 
Barley,  50     „     4 
Oats,     12     „     7 

£     a. 
372    0 
386  16 

80    0 

Bus. 
6 
2 
0 

122  acres. 

838  16 

0 

1890. 


33a.,  41a.  6d. 
.     24a.,  32a. 


1893. 


26a.,  30a. 
20a.,  30a. 
16a.,  20a. 


£  a.  d. 

517  5    0 

398  8    0 

910  13    0 


1891. 


29a.  6d.,  37a.  6d. 
.       .  24«.,  33a. 


1892. 

.     29a.,  32a. 
20a.,  27a. 


£    a.  d. 

448    1  0 

659  12  0 

1,107  13  0 


£  a.  d. 
331  4  0 
342  16    6 

674    0    6 


£     a.  d. 

236    0    0 

128    0    0 

57  12    0 

421  12  *0 


n.— AocouirTS  from  a  9 asm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tbotg,  consisting  of  350  Acres,  of  which  80  Acres  are 

Bongh  Grass. 

AocouvT  for  the  11  Moirras  ending  Ist  February  1893. 


EXPSHDITUBE. 

Valuation  1892     • 
Livestock    ... 
Com  and  seeds     - 
Feeding  staffs  and  manures 
Bent 

Bjktes  and  taxes 
Labour     - 
Tradesmen's  accounts  and  new  imple- 
ments   ... 
Sundries       ... 


£      a. 

d. 

2,088  17 

2 

625    8 

0 

98  17 

4 

621    9 

7 

500    0 

0 

78    7 

9 

596  18 

6 

396  16 

1 

16  12 

0 

5,023    6 

5 

Bboeipts. 

Live  stock  and  wool 

Com  and  seed  sold 

Dairy  produce  and  poultry 

Hay,  straw,  roots,  and  other  produce 

Implements  let  on  hire    - 

Produce  used  at  home 

B.eoeiTed  for  prizes 

Bent  remission 

Yaluation  1893     - 


Balance,  lo8S 


£      a.  d. 

1,151     1    4 

1,041  15  11 

18    0    0 

830    4    9 

11    0    0 

13    0    0 

29  11    0 

10    0    0 

1,804  10    0 


4,909    3    0 
114    3    5 


5,023    6    5 


Account  for  Yeab  ending  1st  February  1894. 


Exfutditubs. 


Valuation  1893     . 

Lire  stock    • 

Com  and  seeds     - 

Hay 

Straw  ,     -  -     • 

Feeding  stuffs,  &c.  - 

Manur^    - 

Bent,  rates,  and  taxes 

Labour 

Miscellaneous 

Ontstandmg  accounts 


Balance,  profit 


£       4. 

d. 

1,804  10 

0 

354    9 

0 

163  13 

1 

13  10 

0 

6    .3 

0 

520  12  10 

95    3  10 

477  14 

9 

648  19 

3 

435    1 

9 

54    1 

6 

4,573  19 

0 

130    0  10 

4,703  19  10 

Bechpts. 


Live  stock  and  wool 
Oorn  and  seeds  sold 
Hay  sold  -  -  -  - 

Straw  sold   -  •  -  -     ^ 

Miscellaneous  sales  and    receipts,    in- 
cluding dairy 
Valuation  1894 


£      a. 
.      1,028  16 
954  19 
272    7 
412    1 

d. 
7 

1 
5 

1 

270  10 
.      1,765    5 

8 

0 

4,703  19  10 
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III.-»Bi8ULT  of  Balance  Shebts  on  a  Fabk  of  400  Acres  in  South  Hibtvoedshibb,  compriBing  350  Acres  of  good 
Barley  and  Sheep  Landi  fhe  rest  Qrass,  rented  at  25«.  an  Acre. 


Year. 

LoMes. 

Year. 

Profits. 

£     8.    d. 

£   8.  d. 

1880 

74    9    4 

1880 

1881 

114    3    1 

1881 

m^ 

1882 

— 

1882 

104    0  10 

1883 

— . 

1883 

823    2    7 

1884 

-^ 

1884 

206  11    1 

1885 

» 

1885 

13    9  11 

1886 

238  11    9 

1886 

1887 

— 

1887 

335    0    1 

1888 

36    7    4 

1888 

.... 

1889 

— 

1889 

340  U    5 

1890 

^- 

1890 

441  14    8 

1891 

-^ 

1891 

165    5    8 

1892 

— 

1892 

284    0    9 

1893 

234    5    5 

1893 

_ 

1894 

405    9    7 

1894 

— 

1,103    6    6 

2.713  19    7 

Deduct  loss     -           .  U03    6    6 

Net  profit  .        .        .   1,610  18    1 

Average  for  15  years  -      107    7    6 

Capital  employed,  ahont  4,0002.    A 
of  the  rent. 

large  fiock  of  breec 

ling  ewes  is  kept.    Bates  amount  to  about  17}  per  cent. 

APPENDIX  F. 

iHDOx.    {8te  para.  19.) 

Fbioes  of  Ducklings 

in  the  Obntbal  Pc 

^ulibt  Mabut,  Im 

1893. 

«. 

d.           8.     d. 

1894. 

«.    d. 

8. 

d. 

March  18th     - 

8 

0     to   10    0 

March  10th,  Aylesbury 

5    6 

to 

8 

6 

„     25th        .           .       - 

7 

0     „      9    0 

„         ,,    country  - 

2    6 

ff 

4 

0 

AiMil   1st       - 

5 

0     „      9    0 

„      17th,  Aylesbury 

5    6 

t> 

8 

6 

„     8th          -           .       . 

5 

0     „      8    0 

„         „    country  - 

2    6 

t» 

4 

0 

„     15th     - 

5 

0     „      7    6 

„     24th,  Aylesbury 

5    6 

99 

8 

6 

„     22nd       .           -        - 

6 

0     „      9    0 

„    country. 

2    6 

ft 

4 

0 

„     29th     . 

4 

6     „      8    0 

„     31st,  Aylesbury 

5    6 

» 

8 

6 

May     6th          .           -        - 

4 

0     „      5    6 

„          „    country 

4    6 

99 

5 

6 

„     13th     . 

4 

0     „      5    6 

April   7th          -           .        - 

4    6 

99 

8 

6 

„     20th        .           .        . 

3 

0     „      4    0 

„     14th     - 

4    6 

99 

8 

6 

„     27th     . 

2 

6     ,,      4    6 

„     21st        -           .        . 

4    6 

99 

8 

6 

Jnne    8rd          -           -       - 

2 

6     „      4    6 

„     28th    . 

3    6 

9, 

5 

0 

„     lOfch    . 

3 

6     „      4    6 

May     5th          -           -        - 

3    6 

9> 

5 

0 

,     17th        .           -        - 

2 

0     „      4    0 

„      12th     . 

3    6 

,, 

5 

0 

::    24th    . 

2 

0     „      4    0 

„      19th,  Aylesbury 

3    0 

99 

4 

0 

July    Ist       - 

1 

9     „      3    0 

„          „    country - 

2    6 

99 

3 

6 

,.     8th          .           -        . 

1 

9     „      8    6 

„     26th        -           .        - 

3    0 

,) 

4 

6 

„     15th,  Aylesbnry 

2 

0     „      3    3 

June    2nd      -           .           - 

3    0 

99 

4 

6 

„    country     - 

1 

9     „      2    6 

„      9th,  Aylesbury  - 

3    0 

99 

4 

0 

„     22nd,  Aylesbury 

2 

6     „      3    6 

„         „    country. 

3    0 

99 

3 

6 

„    country     - 

1 

9      „      2    6 

„      16th,  Aylesbury 

2    6 

9» 

3 

6 

„     29th    . 

1 

6     „      2    9 

„    country - 

2    0 

,1 

2 

9 

Aug.    5th          -           .       - 

1 

6     „      2    6 

„     23rd,  Aylesbury 

2    6 

99 

3 

6 

,.     12th    . 

1 

9     „      2    9 

„         „    country - 

1    9 

99 

2 

9 

,       19th        .           .        . 

1 

9     „      2    9 

„     SOtti,  Aylesbury 

2    6 

99 

8 

6 

„     26th     . 

1 

6     „      2    6 

„    country - 

2    6 

99 

8 

0 

1894. 

July     7th,  Aylesbcuy  • 

2    6 

99 

3 

6 

Jan.     6th          -           -        - 

1 

9     „      3    6 

„         „    country  - 

2    6 

99 

3 

0 

.,     13th    . 

2 

3     „      3    6 

„     14th        .           .        . 

2    0 

|> 

8 

0 

;     20th      .         -      . 

2 

3     „      3    6 

„     21st     . 

2    0 

99 

8 

0 

„     27th     . 

2 

^"55 

„     28th,  Aylesbury. 

2    0 

91 

3 

0 

Feb.    3rd      -           - 

2 

3     „      3    6 

„         „    country - 

2    0 

99 

3 

0 

„     10th    . 

2 

3     „      3    6 

Aug.    4th          .           -        - 

2    0 

99 

8 

0 

„     17th,  Aylesbury 

4 

6     ,,      6    6 

.,    nth  .        . 

3    0 

99 

5 

0 

„         „    countnr  - 
„     24th,  Aylesbnry 

2 

3     „      3    6 

„      18th,  Aylesbury 

2    0 

99 

2 

8 

4 

6     „      6    6 

„         „    country - 

1    9 

99 

2 

6 

„         „    country  - 

2 

6     „      4    0 

„      26th,  Aylesbury 

2    8 

99 

2 

9 

March  3rd,  Aylesbury 

4 

6     .,      6    6 

„         „    country  - 

2    0 

99 

2 

6 

„    country  - 

2 

6     „      4    0 
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REPORT   ON  THE  COUNTY  OE  CAMBRIDGE. 


To  Herbert  Lyon.  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

I. — Introduction. 

31,  St.  George's  Square,  London,  S.W. 
Sir,  March  Ist,  1895. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  my  Report  on  the  condition  of  agriculture  Introduction. 
in  Cambridgeshire,  where  I  was  making  inquiries  during  certain  portions  of  June  and 
July  1894. 

There  has  been  some  delay  in  writing  this  Report,  owing  to  my  having  been  engaged 
in  making  inquiries  in  other  counties,  and  in  writing  other  reports ;  but,  since  my 
investigations  in  Jime  and  July  18Q4, 1  have  been  in  frequent  communication  with  a 
number  of  witnesses  in  the  coimty,  and  I  also  visited  North  and  South  Cambridgeshire 
early  in  February  1895. 

2.  The    information    contained   in   this  Report    was  obtained  in    the    following  Method  of 
manner : —  obtainin^c 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Cambridge  i»fo"na^*o°* 
at  which  some  well-known  landowners,  agents,  valuers,  and  farmers  were  present,  and 
I  also  held  meetings  at  the  following  places,  namely,  March,  Wisbech,  Ely,  and 
Chatteris,  and  I  met  at  Thomey  certain  of  the  tenants  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
estate,  and  had  a  long  discussion  with  them.  A  representative  meeting  was  also  hold 
in  T^ovember  1894  at  Parson  Drove,  at  which  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry  were  fully 
discussed,  and  the  opinions  of  those  present  were  subsequently  laid  before  me  in 
writing.  I  attended  the  Cambridge  market  on  two  days,  and  met  a  large  number 
of  the  farmers  there,  and  I  also  visited  Peterborough  and  Ely  on  market  days. 
I  was  also  in  Cambridge  during  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  I  advertised  in  the  paper  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  anyone  who  desired  to  come 
and  give  evidence.  I  drove  or  rode  through  most  of  South  Cambridgeshire,  and 
visited  a  number  of  districts  in  the  northern  part.  Opportunity  was  given  me  of 
going  over  a  number  of  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  coimty.  Besides  taking  oral 
evidence,  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  those  landowners  and  farmers  who  answered  a 
number  of  questions  I  sent  them  in  writing. 

Of  those  to  whom  I  am  especially  indebted  for  assistance  I  would  mentitm  Mr.  Rice 
Lyster,  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  Mi\  Pellowes,  agent  to  the  Hardwicke  estate  ; 
Mr.  Bullock  Hall,  of  Six  Mile  Bottom ;  Mr.  y.  C.  Little,  of  Stags  Holt,  March ; 
Captain  Hurrell,  of  Madingley  ;  Mr.  Beldam,  of  Toft  Manor,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Perkins, 
of  Downing  College ;  Mr.  L.  Ewbank,  bursar  of  Clare  College ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Macaulay, 
bursar  of  King's  College ;  Mr.  R.  P.  Scott,  bursar  of  St.  John's  College ;  Mr.  BidweU, 
of  Ely  and  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Jonas,  of  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Holben,  of  Cambridge; 
Mr.  Holben,  of  Barton ;  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Screwby, 
Cambridge ;  Mr.  Arthur  Gee,  Great  Shelford ;  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  William  Jonas, 
Duxford ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  Chatteris ;  Mr.  Joseph  Martin  and  Mr.  Heber  Martin, 
Littleport ;  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Trumpington ;  Mr.  R.  P.  Parsons,  of  Elsworth,  Caxton  ; 
Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  of  Parson  Drove ;  Mr.  P.  W.  Mawer,  of  Wrydelands  Thomey ; 
Mr.  C.  Ivatt,  of  Rampton ;  Mr.  Long,  Burnt  Fen ;  Mr.  Wyles,  Waterbeach ; 
Mr.  Martin  Slater,  of  Weston  Colville  ;  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Leverington ;  Mr.  Stevenson, 
of  Burwell ;  Mr.  Frohock,  of  Lolworth ;  Mr.  Luddington,  of  Littleport ;  Mr.  Mason 
Cooke,  of  Ely  ;  Mr.  Henry  West,  of  Upwell ;  Mr.  Daintree,  Mr.  Ruston,  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Nix,  of  Chatteris ;  Mr.  William  Horrell,  Manea ;  Mr.  Maxwell,  Thorney ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Scorer  and  Mr.  Norton  Scorer,  late  of  Thorney ;  Mr.  Clark,  Thriplow, 
Royston;  Mr.  Samuel  Vergette,  Peterborough;  Mr.  Peters,  secretary  to  the 
Cambridgeshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  geological  features  of  the  county,  I  cannot  do  better  than  Geological 
quote  the  description  given  in  Murray's  Handbook  to  the  J3astern  Counties.  The  formations, 
passages  designated  by  quotation  marks  are  from  a  paper  by  Professor  Sedgwick  : — 

The  greater  part  of  Cambridgeshire  (all  the  northern  portion  of  the  county)  is 
covered  by  alluvial  deposits,  forming  the  great  level  of  the  Pens.  These  rest  on  a 
deposit  of  clay  of  great  but  unknown  thickness.  All  the  lower  portion  belongs  to  the 
Oxford  clay,  and  the  highest  portion  to  the  E  immeridge.    The  Fens  are  bordered 
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south  and  east  by  a  narrow  strip  of  coral  rag  of  Kimmeridge  clay,  beyond  which 
extends  a  strip  of  lower  and  then  of  upper  greensand ;  and  beyond  again,  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  county,  is  the  chalk.  The  mesozoic,  or  secondary  rocks,  are  thus 
well  illustrated  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  chalk  is  of  two  divisions,  upper  with  flints, 
lower  without  flints.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  chalk  is  marked  by  copious  springs, 
for  the  surface  water  percolates  through  the  chalk  into  the  upper  greensand,  but  can- 
not descend  through  tne  gault,  which  lies  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  greensand 
The  gault  on  which  the  upper  greensand  rests  is  the  bricfe  earth  of  Cambridge,  with  a 
thickness  of  about  150  feet.  Its  fossils  agree  nearly  with  those  of  the  upper  green- 
sand. The  lower  greensand  is  at  Ely  about  8  or  9  feet  thick,  at  Haddenham  about 
15  feet.  It  becomes  thicker  as  it  ranges  towards  the  north-east  and  westward  by 
Bourn  and  Great  Gransden  into  Bedfordshire. 

The  formations  hitherto  mentioned  belong  to  the  cretaceous  group.  The  Oolitic 
group  (below  the  cretaceous)  is  represented  in  Cambridgeshire  by  the  Kimmeridge 
clay,  the  coral  rag,  and  the  Oxford  clay.  The  Kimmeridge  clav  is  best  seen  near 
Ely. 

The  coral  rag,  or  middle  oolite,  rises  from  beneath  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  The 
Oxford  clay  lies  below  the  Kimmeridge;  and  there  is  no  indication  of  any  break  of 
continuity  between  these  formations. 

Upon  these  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays  rests  the  great  mass  of  alluvial  matter 
forming  the  fen  land  of  the  level.  All  this  is,  of  course,  of  comparatively  modern 
formation.  *'  In  the  Bedford  level  we  can  trace  the  rise  of  the  fen  lands  through  the 
*'  deposits  of  land  floods  and  the  gro\vth  of  turf  bogs  very  distinctly  during  700  or 
'*  800  years.  The  works  constructed  by  the  Romans  carry  the  physical  history  back 
•*  through  another  long  period  of  centuries.  And  by  a  comparison  of  the  effects 
*'  produced  during  all  these  known  periods,  we  can  form  some  probable  estimate  of 
"  the  whole  period  of  time  which  hus  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  oldest 
•'  deposits  of  alluvial  silt  and  turf  within  the  confines  of  the  Bedford  level.  There 
"  must,  however,  be  much  uncertainty  in  such  a  calculation.  But  (unless  I  have 
**  quite  mistaken  the  evidence)  it  gives  us  no  results  which  carry  us  back  through 
"  more  than  a  few  thousand  years.  Under  that  conclusion  I  cannot,  however, 
"  comprehend  (from  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  the  evidence)  the  oldest  deposits 
"  of  silt,  drifted  matter,  and  bog  land,  which  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  dried  up 
'*  lakes  of  Norfolk.'' 

Besides  these  regular  formations,  and  deposits,  Cambridgeshire  contains  much 
diluvial  deposit,  superficial  drift  not  accounted  for  either  by  land  floods  or  by  any 
ordinary  action  of  the  tides  and  marine  currents.  This  drift  belongs  to  the  glacial 
period,  during  part  of  which  all  (except,  perhaps,  the  southern  portion)  of  the  British 
Isles  was  submerged  imder  a  glacial  sea  which  stood  far  above  the  tops  of  the 
highest  chalk  hills.  The  varieties  of  the  diluvial  drift  near  Cambridge  are:  (1.) 
Boulder  clay ;  this  is  identical  with  the  boulder  clay  of  the  Norfolk  coast. 
(2.)  Deposits  of  boulders,  pebbles,  sand,  and  gravel  on  the  Cambridge  hills.  (3.)  Pine 
comminated  flint-gravel. 

4.  The  population  of  the  county  of  Cambridgeshire  was  192,033  in  1871,  and 
191,114  in  1881,  showing  a  decrease  of  48  percent.  In  1891  the  population  was 
196,269,  showing  an  increase  of  2  •  2  per  cent. 

But  in  the  10  years,  1 871  to  1881,  the  population  of  the  following  urban  sanitary 
districts  increased  from  69,304  to  76,161,  or  9*9  per  cent.,  namely,  Chesterton, 
Cambridge,  Ely,  March,  Newmarket,  Walsoken,  Whittlesea,  and  Wisbech.  And  the 
remainder  of  the  county  decreased  from  122,729  to  114,963,  or  6*3  per  cent. 

Again,  in  the  10  years,  1881  to  1891,  the  population  of  the  same  urban  sanitary 
districts  increased  from  76,151  to  81,449,  or  7  per  cent.  And  the  remainder  of  tho 
county  decreased  by  12  per  cent. 

In  Appendix  A.  6  is  given  the  increase  and  decrease  in  population  in  each  union 
between  1871  and  1881,  and  between  1881  and  1891. 


System  of 
cultivation. 


II. — Systems  of  Farming. 

5.  In  the  high  part  of  Cambridgeshire  the  four-course  is  the  recognised  system, 
though  since  the  depression  it  has  been  frequently  modified  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  seeds  period,  and  by  taking  barley  after  wheat,  or  substituting  barley  for 
wheat. 

In  the  Fen  coxmtry  the  best  practice  is  said  to  be :  (1)  coleseed  feed  oflf,  or  roots ; 
(2)  oats ;  (3)  wheat ;  (4)  seeds,  or  pulse  com ;  (6)  wheat. 
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II. — SYSTEMS  OP  FABMING.  5 

However,  but  few  farmers  adhere  strictly  to  this  system.  Seed  crops,  as  mustard, 
white  or  brown,  are  taken  in  first  course;  four  or  more  white  straw  crops  arc  taken  in 
succession.  Wheat,  oats,  or  barley  are  sown  according  to  the  season,  or  the  existing 
prices  or  prospects ;  seeds  are  carried  on,  and  on  land  specially  adapted,  potatoes  and 
caxrots  are  grown  in  the  first  course  and  follow  at  frequent  intervals.  A  small  holder 
will  frequently  grow  (1)  potatoes,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  potatoes,  (4)  barley,  and  so  on.* 

In  the  lighter  Fens  in  the  Littleport  district  rye  grass,  chiefly  Italian,  is  largely 
grown  for  seed.  Throughout  the  Fens  large  quantities  of  potatoe>s  are  grown,  and 
Chatteris  is  the  great  centre  for  carrots. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  large  quantities  both  of  tree  and  bush  fruits  are 
grown,  and  also  roots,  vegetables,  asparagus,  flowers,  and  bulbs.  No  doubt  these 
industries  have  been  attended  with  more  success  than  ordinary  farming  in  recent 
years,  though  latterly  competition  from  abroad  has  become  increasingly  keener,  and 
price  of  English  produce  has  been  decreasing.  Late  frosts,  too,  in  recent  years  have 
frequently  done  great  injury  to  market  gardeners  and  fruit  growers. 

At  the  meeting  at  Wisbech  it  was  stated  that  in  the  marsh-land  between  Wisbech 
and  Long  Sutton,  where  the  best  class  of  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  fruit  can  be  grown, 
the  men  there  had  suffered  comparatively  little  from  the  depression.  A  leading 
farmer  said : — 

"  The  men  in  the  marsh  have  been  hit  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  better  off 
than  any  other  people  occupying  land." 

It  was  also  stated  at  the  same  meeting  that  no  farms  were  to  let  in  this  particular 
locality,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  applications,  especially  for  the  smaller  ones. 
The  rents  were  said  to  run  from  Sba.  to  40«.  an  acre,  landlord  paying  drainage  rates 
and  bank  tax,  about  la.  6d.  an  acre,  and  tithe,  48. 6d.  an  acre.  Rents  on  this  particular 
class  of  land  were  said  to  have  been  reduced  about  15  per  cent,  since  1880. 

Again  at  Chatteris  a  brighter  account  was  given  of  the  condition  of  agriculture 
than  any  other  part  of  the  county,  except  that  just  alluded  to. 

The  land  at  Chatteris  is  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  roots,  and  large  quantities  of 
carrots  are  raised.  In  this  district  the  agricultural  industry  prospered  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  of  depression  since  1879,  when  those  on  the  high  lands  were  feeling 
its  effects  very  acutely.  But  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  Chatteris  people  have  been 
less  fortunate. 

The  farmers  in  this  locality,  however,  have  first-rate  land  ;  the  proximity  of  a  railway 
station,  and  a  good  service  of  trains  to  London.  Further,  they  have  had  the  advantage 
of  having  salesmen  in  Spitalfields  Market  who  are  Chatteris  men,  in  whom  they 
find  that  they  can  place  entire  confidence  to  dispose  of  their  produce  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  illustration  may  be  worth  serious  consideration  to  those  who  com- 
plain that  they  suffer  injury  at  the  hands  of  middlemen  or  commission  agents  in 
the  markets,  to  whom  they  consign  their  produce  as  strangers,  and  on  whose  word 


•  The  article  ou  agriculture  in  Cambridgeshire  by  the  "Times"  Commissioners  in  1860  saya:— "The 
"  course  of  husbandry  pursued  is  not  very  definite,  most  farmers  l)eing  permitted  to  farm  as  they  think  beat, 
"  or,  at  all  events,  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and,  as  that  custom  is  by  no  means  certain,  the 
"  farmers  have  sufficient  latitude.  The  following  is  the  system  wo  found  pursued  on  a  well-managed  farm  on 
"  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate  at  Tuorney,  The  farm  consisU  of  600  acres,  200  of  which  are  '  high-land  '  in 
"  permanent  pasture.  The  rest  is  cultivated  as  follows: — (1)  fallow,  with  root  crops;  (2)  oats ;  (3)  wheat; 
"  (4)  seeds;  (5)  wheat ;  (6)  beans;  (7)  wheat.  The  fallow  is  well  wrought,  pulverised,  and  cleaned.  It  is 
"  then  dunged  with  eight  or  ten  loads  an  acre,  "and  a  portion  planted  with  potatoes,  carrots,  mangold,  and 
"  swedes.  The  larger  portion  is  reserved  for  cole-seed,  which,  after  the  dung  has  been  applied  and  ploughed 
"  into  the  land,  is  drilled  with  16  bushels  of  bone  mixed  with  ashes  to  the  acre.  This  is  usually  sown  in  June, 
"  and  is  ready  for  the  sheep  in  autumn,  one  acre  affording  keep  for  eight  or  ten  sheep  12  weeks.  The  other 
"  root  crops  having  been  taken  up  when  ready,  the  laud  is  ploughed  abd  sown  early  in  spring  with  oats,  as 
"  it  is  then  in  so  rich  a  state  that  a  wheat  crop  would  rue  too  much  to  straw  and  be  spoiled.  The  oats  yield 
"  from  80  to  100  bushels  an  acre,  and  as  much  as  120  bushels  have  been  got  off  a  black  coarse  variety.  After 
"  the  oats  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  sown  with  wheat,  which  is  drilled  and  carefully  hoed  in  spring  wherever 
"  weeds  make  their  appearance.  Clover  seeds  are  sown  among  the  wheat,  in  equal  quantities  of  red,  white, 
**  and  trefoil,  for  sheep  pasture,  and  of  red  aione  where  it  is  to  be  cut  for  hay.  Next  year  the  seeds  are 
"  pastured  with  hoggets,  of  which  they  carry  from  seven  to  eight  an  acre,  and  a  few  beasts  on  the  field  besides. 
"  They  are  ploughed  up  in  October,  and  the  land  is  again  sown  with  wheat.  After  the  wheat  is  removed  a  slight 
"  dre3sing  of  dung  is  ploughed  in,  and  the  following  spring  the  land  is  drilled  with  beans.  The  beans  are  kept 
"  as  clean  as  possible  by  horse  and  hand  hoeing,  but  being  a  dirty  crop  it  is  necessary  to  plough  twice  and 
"  work  the  land  well  after  them  in  preparation  for  the  last  crop  of  the  coarse  wheat.  There  is  not  much 
"  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  wheat  in  the  various  places  it  takes  in  the  rotation,  44  bushels  an  acre  being 
"  reckoned  a  good  crop.  The  grass  land,  as  already  mentioned,  is  old  pasture  land  of  rich  fattening  quality. 
"  30#.  an  acre  for  land  under  tillage  is  expended  in  kbour.  The  farm  is  tithe  free,  rent  30*.  an  acre,  and  poor 
"  rates  2s,  ed.  a  pound." 
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Fruit  grow- 
ing in  the 
Cambridge 
district. 
The  Histon 
jam  factory. 


Dairying. 


6  BOYji^^muimsws  »r*  icatictrLTURE : 

.they  have  to  rely  as  to  the  ooncUtioii  in  "^rhlfch  thcfir  praduee  ^nriresi  the  time  it 
arrives,  and  the  price  it  ohtains. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  land  agent  at  Chatteris,  stated  that  at  certain  seasons  from  100 
to  150  tons  of  roots  leave  Chatteris  at  ni^t  for  SpitalfieWs  Market.  He  informed  me 
that  he  had  known  one  of  the  small  occupiers  dig  s^d  wa«h  his  carrots  and  make  30^. 
to  40i.  an  acre  for  them  in  London.        ; 

Mr.  Clarke  gave  the  following  account  of  farmitig  there,  which  compares  very 
f avourahly  with  districts  where  ordinary  fcurming  is  conducted : — 

"  We  have  had  good  yields  for  10  out  of  12  years,  £»id  Chatteris  has  had  a  veary 

"  prosperous  time.     Our  large  and  intelligent  farmers  have,  I  think,  done  fairly 

**  well,  and  also  small  tenants  on  holdings  from  3^  to  50  acres,  paying  21.  to 

"  3/.  an  acre  rent.    But  now  the.  smaller  men  are  not  doing  so  well.    For  the 

"  last  year  or  two  they  have  paid  rent  out  of  capital.    The  fen  land  cannot  he 

"  said  to  he  thriving  now.    Farming  on  the  high  land  is  in  a  very  bad  state." 

Mr.  Clarke  also  stated  that  the  rents  of  a  few  of  the  best  lots  of  lan4  near  the  town 

of  3  acres  3  roods,  is  14Z.    With  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  tenants  to  pay  these 

rents,  Mr.  Clarke  said  in  June  1894 : — 

''  I  think  that  these  rents  have  been  paid  for  20  or  25  years,  and  paid  cheerfully 

"  and  well.     There  is  a  great  competition  for  these  lots  even  to-day,  but  I  am 

**  afraid  that  tenants  have  been  losing  their  capital  during  the  last  two  years." 

Mr.  Clarke  strongly  advocated  the  construction  of  better  roads  in  the  Fens,  which  he 

stated  are  in  such  a  soft  state  in  the  winter  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to 

take  an  empty  cart  along  them. 

6.  In  the  Cambridge  district  at  Histon,  Rampton,  and  Cottenham,  there  are  many 
acres  of  fruit  gardens  and  orchards,  which  have  increased  in  recent  years,  and  give  a 
great  deal  of  employment  to  men,  women,  and  children  at  certain  seasons.*  A  ready 
market  for  fruit  is  provided  by  Messrs.  Chivers*  &ctory  at  Histon,  where  jams,  jellies, 
and  sweets  are  made.  This  factory  lias  been  established  about  21  years,  and  since  its 
commencement  has  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  is  now  well  known  throughout  the 
country  for  the  excellence  of  its  manufactures. 

The  firm  not  only  grow  fruit  for  their  own  use,  but  buy  largely  in  the  district,  and 
the  success  of  the  factory  has  greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  fruit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  began  business  21  years  ago  with  3  acres  of  land,  and  now  have  500 
acres.  There  are  now  about  3,000  acres  of  fruit  within  10  miles  of  the  factory,  2,000 
acres  of  which  have  been  created  since  its  establishment. 

With  reference  to  the  profits  made  at  fruit  growing,  it  is  stated  that  they  have  in 
the  last  few  years  been  more  satisfactory  than  those  from  ordinary  farming,  but  that 
foreign  competition  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  has  recently  become  very  severe,  and  is  cutting 
down  prices  of  home-grown  fruit  considerably.  The  rents  in  the  Histon  district  for 
matured  bush-fruits,  or  bush  and  tree  fruits,  are  from  5/.  to  8/-  an  acre,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  orchard  and  garden  land  is  occupied  by  the  owners. 

At  Rampton,  where  the  land  is  a  rich  red  loam,  apples,  pears,  plums,  greengages, 
currants,  and  strawberries  are  grown,  and  also  gooseberries  for  champagne.  Mr.  Charles 
Ivatt  informed  me  that  both  there  and  also  at  Willingham,  Histon,  and  Cottenham 
there  had  been  "  a  <*.ontinuous  and  healthy  increase  "  in  fruit  growing  and  also 
market  gardening  in  recent  years,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  the  best  land  had  been 
thrown  into  market  gardens,  while  a  good  deal  of  the  bad  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 
rough  grass.  He  also  stated  that  the  garden  men  were  doing  better  than  either  the 
arable  or  stock  farmers.     The  market  gardens  are. generally  from  25  to  30  acres. 

Besides  sending  fruit  to  the  factory  at  Histon,  a  good  deal  is  sent  to  Manchester, 
but  the  railway  rates  are  said  to  be  a  great  disadvantage  in  these  days  of  severe  foreign 
competition.  Mr.  Charles  Ivatt  expressed  the  opinion  that  foreign  competition  was 
ruining  the  fruit  trade. 

7.  Cambridgeshire  is  not  a  dairying  county,  it  having  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  corn- 
producing  one.  But  a  good  deal  of  milk  is  sent  to  London  in  some  parts,  and  farmers 
near  towns,  who  have  a  monopoly  of  the  milk  business,  probably  m?tke  this  branch 
pay  more  than  others  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  heard  diflterent  accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  milk  selling  both 
to  London  and  to  local  towns. 


*  The  number  of  acres  of  small  fruit  in  the.  county  in  1891  W9S  2^146,  &ni  in  18d4i,  :?,498,  oii  increase- of 
16  per  cent. 
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WitBr  t^efJtQvm^ixy  Isendingmilk  to  London,  a  goodrdeal  depends  on  liow  far  the  laam 
is  from  a  station,  apart  from  the  question  of  competition.  ' 

Two  witnesses  at  the  meeting  at  Match  stated  that  they  sent  milk  up  to  London 
sbme  years  Ago,  but  wh^n  the  price^ll  tliey  dropped  it,  as  tiiey  fdund  that  it  did  not  pay 
therii.  They  did  not  complain  of  the  railway  rate  at  Id.  a  gallon.  The  price  of  nailk 
in  the  town  of  March  in  July  1894^a»l^d.  a  pint*  A  large  farmer  in  the  northern 
part  of  Cambridgeshire  infofmed  me  that  his  dairy  business  was  paying  him  best. 
He  sends  milk  to  London,  but  in'  connexion  with  this  business  he  sends  hampers 
every  week  to  private  customers  in  London,  of  butter,  ^gs,  fowls,  &c.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  havmg  some  very  capietble  daughters,  who  look  after  this  particular 
branch,  and  who  make  excellent  butter.  Another  well-known  fSE^rmer  who  &urms  a 
large  acreage  stated  that  he  would  just  as  soon  fal^ten  bullocks  as  send  milk  to  London. 
This  gentleman  sells  milk  to  some  colleges  in  Cambridge,  but  he  said  that  between 
the  middleman  expenses,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  demand  for  so  many  months, 
owing  to  the  long  vacations,  he  could  hardly  say  that  he  profited  by  it. 

With  reference  to  butter  making,  Cambridgeshire,  like  other  eastern  counties,  has 
not  a  high  reputation,  and  a  great  deal  of  foreign  butter  is  sold  in  towns  in  the 
county.  The  lack  of  imiformity  is  said  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  this,  though  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  quality  is  inferior,  especially  that  made  by  the  small  farmers  in 
the  Feas.  Good  dairywomen  are,  moreover,  scarce.  A  large  farmer  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  who  makes  100  Ibs^  a  week,  stated  that  he  found  it  difficult  ta  get 
a  sale  for  it  until  his  servant  learnt  at  the  technical  educational  classes,  but  that  since 
then  he  gets  a  ready  sale  at  Zd.  to  4id.  a  lb.  more.  He  was  getting  in  1894  from  1^. 
to  1^.  4d.  a  lb. ;  the  latter  price  being  obtained  in  the  winter. 

I  have  in  otlior  reports  alluded  to  the  enormous  imports  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
hams,  baeon,  fowls,  ducks,  &c.,  which  in  1894  amounted  to  the  simi  of  about  36,O0O,000Z. 
In  these  days,  when  the  agricultural  industry  is  day  by  day  becoming  more  and  more 
depressed,  the  question  is  perhaps  naturally  asked,  cannot  British  farmers  get  hold  of 
some  of  this  huge  sum  P  Qne-hEdf  of  it  would  do  much  to  bring  prosperity  to  agri- 
culture, and  it  steps  could  be  taken  to  acquire  a  portion,  then  experimental 
ameoadments  of  Acts  of  Parliament  or  changes  in  our  fiscal  system  would  perhaps  be 
no  longer  suggested. 

There  i^,  as  far  as  I  have  been^  able  to  ascertain,  no  peculiar  advantages  in 
favour  of  France  or  Denmark  that  have  enabled  them  to  eliminate  the  British  farmers 
from  their  own  butter  markets.  And  the  success  of  Danish  and  French  farmers  in 
English  markets  are  encouraging  nearly  every  other  European  Government  to  educate 
and  train  their  agriculturists  into  the  best  methods  of  feeding  stock ;  of  making  butter 
and  of  packing  it,  in  order  that  they  too  may  enter  into  competition.  And  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  throughout  Atistralia,  America,  and  Canada,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  teke  advantage  of  the  neglect  of  English  agricidturists,  who  make  no  combined 
attempt  to  check  the  exodus  of  36,000,0002.  which  is  going  into  the  pockets  of  foreign 
farmers. 

Ghreat  Britain  has  the  best  stock  in  the  world,  the  best  agriculturists,  some  of  the 
finest  land,  the  best  machinery  and  implements,  the  best  markets,  good  railways,  and 
good  roads.  It  is  stated  that  rent  in  England  is  not  the  difficulty  in  the  way.*  There 
are  many  acres  at  any  rate  in  the  eastern  counties  whicli  can  be  had  for  the  payment 
of  outgoings.  And  if  land  is  cheaper  in  Australia  and  America^  the  difficulties  and 
cost  of  packing  and  sending  the  butter  first  to  a  port  and  then  to  this  country  may  be 
put  into  the  scale  as  a  set-otf. 


*  A.  great  deal  of  interesting  isfonnation  on  dairying  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  can  be  found  in  Mr. 
Alexander  Watt's  Manual  ,(W.  Kent  &  Co.^  Paternoster  Row).  In  this  book  the  subjects  of  tenure,  rent,  rates 
and  taxes,  wages,  markets,  and  co-operation  in  those  countries  are  discussed.  Also  Mr.  Watt  describes  the 
system  of  farming,  the  method  of  fee£ng  cattle,  and  their  treatment  in  sunmier  and  winter,  creameries  and 
factories,  the  methods  of  making  and  marketing  butter  and  cheese.  He  also  alludes  to  silos,  buildings^  and  the 
pi^ofits  to  be  derived  from  the  raising  of  pigs.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Watt  in  his  closing  chapter  are 
of  interest  to  English  agriculturists  : — 

<' With  so  keen  a  competition  in  daily  prwlucte^on  all  sides,  the  time  has  come  when  English  farmers  should 
**  see  that  it  is  sheer  waste  to  go  on  making  second-rate  butter  and  cheese.  Prom  our  import  returns  it  will  be 
*^  seen  that  .we  are  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  through  non-production,  and  by  a  comparison  of  prices 
*^  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  a  considerable  pc^tion  of  what  is  produced  is  lost  on  account  of  the  indifferent 
"  dairying  management  which  prevails  on  so  many  farms.  As  far  as  soil,  climate,  and  dairy  cattle  are  con- 
•*  cemed,  we  are  as  well  able  to  turn  out  first-class  produce  as  our  continental  neighbours  ;  and,  further  than 
^*  this,  it  may  be  said  that  up  to  a  certun  point  this  is  the  case,  but  it  is  in  the  manipulation  and  preparation 
*^  of  butter  jior  tbe  market  thal.ve.fail*"  Mr.  Watt  adw)cates  the  cneation  of  batter  factories  on  tlie  co- 
operative principle, 
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8  ROYAL  CX)Min6SI0N   ON  AGRICULTUEE  : 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  leading  article  in  the  Canadian  Gazette  of 
April  18th,  1895  :— 

'^  This  then  is  the  sad  case  of  the  British  farmer.  He  sees  new  times  upon  him,  new 
"  countries  where  land  is  cheaper  and  the  soil  is  more  responsive,  and  wJiere  farmers 
"  work  in  complete  co-operation,  pour  their  produce  into  the  shops  in  his  very  village, 
"  and  he  bemoans  his  fate,  and  after  a  poor  effort  single-handed  to  stem  the  incoming 
"  tide,  accepts  what  he  deems  the  inevitable,  and  perhaps  with  broken  spirit  and  almost 
"  empty  pockets  starts  off  with  his  femily  to  see  what  he  can  do  to  feed  England  from 
"  abroad.  Yet  the  fault  is  largely  the  farmer's  own.  He  has  the  best  market  at  his 
"  very  doors,  but  he  never  gives  a  thought  to  the  art  of  putting  his  goods  upon  that 
**  market  in  the  business-like  way  which  his  rivals  have  mastered.  There  is,  as  Lord 
"  Winchelsea  says,  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  thought  of  the  English  farmer, 
"  with  his  poor  consignments  of  1  cwit.  or  2  cwt.  of  meat,  all  hanging  on  hooks,  of 
*'  which  the  railway  company  is  obliged  to  be  so  careful,  and  to  charge  him  so  much 
"  extra  for  looking  after,  side  by  side  with  the  tons  of  imported  meat,  each  piece 
"  wrapped  in  its  own  canvas  covering  and  so  well  able  to  look  after  itself ;  his  unwieldy 
"  masses  of  forage,  taking  up  twice  the  room  of  the  neatly-trussed  foreign  hay  ;  his 
"  roimd  boxes,  which  the  officials  despairingly  seek  to  fit  into  the  square  trucks.  The 
**  farmers  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  Fmnce,  and  Denmark,  cannot,-  in  the  mass, 
*'  know  more  of  the  English  market  than  the  English  farmer  does,  but  they  band 
"  themselves  together  in  factory  system  and  similar  methods  of  co-operative  farming, 
"  they  employ  men  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  English  tastes,  and 
**  tell  each  producer  how  to  meet  them  ;  and  if  the  English  farmer  would  regain  his 
"  footing  in  English  markets,  he  too  must  learn  the  art  of  co-operation.  Perhaps  he 
**  has  run  too  long  in  the  old  grooves  to  learn  it  here.  Then  let  him  gather  up  his 
"  chattels,  and  with  his  young  folk  make  a  fresh  start  under  sunnier  skies,  where  the 
**  conditions  of  life  are  made  easier  by  nature  and  by  Government  for  the  tiller  of  the 
'*  soil." 

Every  witness  I  have  interviewed  has  always  stated  that  the  reasons  why  English 
butter  is  not  bought  by  our  merchants  is  not  because  a  good  sample  cannot  be  obtained, 
but  because  a  uniform  quantity  of  good  quality  is  not  produced.  No  doubt  in  many 
districts  the  quality  of  butter  has  improved  in  recent  years  owing  to  technical  education 
provided  by  the  county  council,  but  I  understand  that  there  is  but  little  hope  of 
successful  competition  with  foreign  butter  makers  imtil  there  is  uniformity  in  the 
quantity. 

As  an  example  of  this,  the  secretary  of  the  Akenham  Dairy  Company  at  Ipswich, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  informed  me  that  some  time  ago  he  took  up  a  sample  of  butter  to  a 
large  London  merchant,  who  purchased  from  abroad.  The  sample  was  pronounced 
excellent,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  asked  if  he  could  supply  700  lbs.  daily  of  similar  quality. 
Mr.  Smith  replied  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  supply  anything  like  the  quantity 
asked  for.  Hence  he  lost  the  contract,  and  the  merchant  continued  to  get  his  supply 
from  abroad.* 

No  doubt  the  system  of  creameries  and  butter  factories  in  operation  abroad,  by 
which  means  imiformity  of  a  large  bulk  has  been  obtained,  is  well  known  to  the  Royal 
Commission.  And  it  is  doubtless  within  their  knowledge  that  the  establishment  of 
butter  factories  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has  met  with  considerable  success.  I  have 
ventured  to  allude  to  this  subject  in  this  my  last  Report  on  the  corn-growing  counties 
in  the  hope  that,  in  the  event  of  it  being  feasible  or  practical  to  encourage  or 
stimulate  the  dairying  industries,  as  other  governments  have  done,  the  matter  may 
be  duly  considered  by  those  who  are  the  best  qualified. 

Poultry  and        8.  Very  few  people  in  the  county  pay  any  special  attention  to  the  rearing  of  poultry. 
egg  reariDg.    I21  the  Fens  the  small  farmers  usually  keep  a  good  many,  and  sell  them  to  hucksters. 

Near  Ely  I  was  informed  that  they  often  sold  them  for  a  low  price,  a  good  chicken 

sometimes  getting  only  l8.  Qd.  to  2«.,  and  good  ducks  Is.  6d. 

I  gained  much  interesting  information  from  Mrs.  Feather,  of  Soham,  who  devotes  her 

time  to  the  rearing  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

Mrs.  Feather  commenced  keeping  poultry  in  1890.    Her  land  is  50  poles  freehold. 

That  year  her  stock  of  hens,  pullets,  cocks,  and  chickens  was  51.     She  obtained  2,049 

eggs  and  sold  12  chickens  and  10  fowls,  and  her  profit  that  year  was  8Z.  Ss.  2d.      {See 

accounts  Appendix  A.  4.) 

*  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  stated  that  he  thought  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  particularly  adapted  for  the  system  of 
creameries. 
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11. — STSTEMS  OF  FAEMINO.  9 

In  1893  her  stock  was  203  birds ;  she  obtained  7,796  eggs.  She  sold  84  chickens 
and  29  fowls,  and  made  a  profit  of  32Z.  7«.  6d.     In  1894  her  protit  was  36/.  15^. 

Now  much  of  Mrs.  Featlier's  success  is  doubtless  due  to  the  immense  care  and 
attention  in  every  particular  she  personally  pays  to  her  fowls.  She  stated  at  Cambridge 
in  July  1894  that  the  day  on  which  she  came  to  see  me  was  the  first  one  on  which 
she  had  been  absent  from  her  fowls  since  1890,  and  that  she  trusted  no  one  to  feed 
them  but  herself. 

Mrs.  Feather's  experience  is  that  with  proper  care  and  management  and  feeding, 
fowls  can  be  got  to  lay  as  well  in  the  winter  as  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and,  if  this 
can  be  done,  considerable  profits  can  be  made  in  the  winter,  when  eggs  are  dear.  Prom 
one  pen  of  23  birds,  in  December  1893,  she  got  400  eggs.  In  that  year  she  sold  7,796, 
and  the  number  she  sold  in  December  alone  was  1,012.  In  1892  she  sold  4,892  eggs, 
and  of  these  she  sold  400  in  December.  In  1891  she  sold  3,328  eggs,  and  of  these  she 
sold  381  in  December.  In  1890  she  sold  2,049  eggs,  and  of  these  she  sold  321  in 
December.  Mrs.  Feather  obtains  l^d.  for  her  eggs  in  London  in  the  winter,  and  says 
that  the  demand  for  them  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  as  they  are  now  so  well 
known.  She  says  that  she  could  get  2d.  each  for  them  if  she  chose,  but  she  has  a 
contract,  which  suits  her  purpose  best- 
Again,  Mrs.  Feather  rears  early  spring  chickens,  and  sells  them  when  prices  arc 
highest  at  Newmarket. 

She  sells  good  chickens  the  first  week  in  April  of  9  and  10  weeks  old  for  3^.  without 
cramming.  She  states  that  the  man  who  buys  these  chickens  sells  them  for  4«.  6d.. 
but  that  3s.  pays  her  well.  Out  of  100  chickens  reared  in  1894  Mrs.  Feather  only  lost 
one.  The  feeding  of  the  chickens,  however,  is  a  somewhat  arduous  duty,  as  they  are  fed 
every  1^  hours  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  until  they  are  two  weeks  old. 

Mrs.  Feather  insists  very  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  fowls  thoroughly 
cleaD,  of  giving  them  fresh  ground,  green  food,  good  water,  and  proper  accommoda- 
tion at  a  certain  temperature.  In  Appendix  B.  6  will  be  found  an  interesting 
letter  which  Mrs.  Feather  has  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  this  Report  on  the 
management  of  poultry. 

9.  The  description  of  the  Fens  given  by  the  IH^mes  Commissioner  in  1850  may  be  of  A  descrip- 
interest :—  *'^^  ^'  ^^^ 


"  We  will  now  give  a  description  of  that  immense  district  of  Fen  country, 
which  extends  from  the  estuary  of  the  Wash  into  the  six  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Lincoln,  Huntingdon,   Northampton,   Suffolk,  and   Norfolk.      The  space  thus 
covered  is  calculated  to  be  upwards  of  680,000  acres,  and  the  whole  forms  a  level 
continuous  plain  about  70  miles  in  length  and  from  20  to  40  in  breadth.     From 
the  high  grounds  which  surround  this  vast  expanse  of  country  five  large  rivers 
descend  into  it,  viz.,  the  Ouse,  the  Nene,  the  Cam,  the  Witbam,  and  the  Wclland. 
These  in  their  course  to  the  sea  move  along  the  level  of  the  Fens  so  slowly  that 
the  whole   district  would  without  proper   precaution  become  flooded  by  them. 
Accordingly  great  works  have  been  formed,  and  an  immense  expense  incurred  in 
confining  the  waters  within  appointed  channels,  and  causing  them  to  find  their 
way  to  the  ocean  without  injury  to  the  land  through  which  they  pass.    In  remote 
times  the  whole  district  now  comprised  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens  appears 
to  have  been  a  vast  bay   of  the   sea,  studded  with  islands.     To  this  probably 
succeeded  a  period  when  during  one-half  of  the  year  the  waters  subsided,  leaving 
an  immense  tract  of  boggy  wilderness.     Human   industry  persevered,  and  at 
length  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  wore  placed  within  bounds.     Over  the 
soft  sux^ace  of  that  vast  alluvial  deposit  which  filled  the  basin  of  the  Fens 
vegetable  life  became  developed,  and  shot  up  with  rank  luxuriance.     Man  still 
persevered.     The  Romans  built  banks  for  repelling  the  sea,  and  opened  drains  for 
carrying  off  the  stagnant  waters.     On  spots  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
plains  the  monks  erected  many  abbeys,  adorning  and  cultivating  the  land  around 
them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.    Then  came  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Fens.     Within  these  wastes  the  turbulent  and  marauding  spirits  of  a  stormy  age 
found  shelter,  and  thither  they  flocked  in  great  numbers.     For  the  first  time 
since  the  waters  overflowed  it  the  wilderness  became  populated.   In  the  expressive 
language  of  the  Elizabethan  age  it  *  afforded  over-much  harliour  to  a  rude  and 
•  almost  barbaroiis  sort  of  lazy  and  beggarly  people.'    At  length  the  period 
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10  HOYAL  COMMISSION   ON   AOBICULTUBE : 

Arrived  when  private  enterprise  and  capital  were  directed  to  the  reclamation  of 
the  Fens.  In  1630,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  with  13  gentlemen  adventurers, 
undertook  to  drain  the  level  which  bears  his  family  name,  '  on  condition  that 

*  they  should  have  95,000  acres  for  their  sal isf action.*  The  work  which  he  thus 
commenced  was  continued  during  the  Commonwealth  by  his  sou  Willtam,  the 
first  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  assisted  by  a  new  company  of  adventurers,  completed 
a  great  number  of  channels  to  relieve  the  natural  drainage  of  the  Pens,  and 
render  the  whole  district  fit  for  cultivation.  So  great  was  the  progress  thus 
effected  that  in  1662,  22  years  after  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  began  the  work  of 
improvement,  we  find  it  recorded  that  there  were  *  about  4,000  acres  thus  sown 

*  with  coleseed  wheat  and  other  winter  grain,  besides  innumerable  quantities  of 

*  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  stock,  where  never  had  been  any  before.'  The  success 
of  such  imdertaking  is  always  catching.  Companies  of  adventurers  were  formed 
on  similar  terms  to  drain  other  portions  of  the  Fen  districts,  and  even  Charles  I. 
himself  undertook  the  improvement  of  the  Eight  Himdred  Fen,  providing  for 
himself  a  recompense  of  8,000  acres.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  a  corporation 
was  established  for  the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  works  of  drainage  in 
the  Bedford  Level.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  made  governor  of  this  body,  which 
has  ever  since  conduct^.d  the  affairs  of  the  Level,  and  which  consists  of  six  bailiffs 
and  20  conservators  annually  chosen.  In  other  districts  a  similar  system  of 
management  was  adopted.  Subject  to  the  general  control  of  commissioners  and 
corporate  bodies,  individual  enterprise  in  drainage  grew  up,  and  the  skill  of  dis- 
tinguished engineers  was  largely  resorted  to.  The  upland  floods  were  arrested  in 
their  progress  by  catch- water  channels,  and  thus  prevented  from  deluging  the  low. 
grounds.  Where  the  accumulation  of  water  could  not  be  prevented  by  ordinary 
means  the  power  of  windmills  was  resorted  to,  after  the  fashion  in  Holland ;  and 
lastly,  that  source  of  relief  being  found  imcertain,  the  steam  engine  has  of  late 
been  extensively  employed.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  in  his 
admirable  account  of  the  Fen  district,  published  in  the  Boi/al  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal^  mentions  that  there  were  in  1847  about  260  windmills,  and 
trom  40  to  50  steam  engines  constantly  at  work  in  carrying  oif  the  drainage  from 
those  lands  where  a  natural  outfall  could  not  be  secured  to  it.  By  these  means 
680,000  acres  of  land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  instead  of  being,  as 
Dugdale  describes  it — 

"  *  A  region  of  wild  and  swampy  country,  partly  cultivated  and  partly  over- 
flowed,  by  which  overflowing  in  the  winter  time  when  the  ice  is  strong  enough 
to  hinder  the  passage  of  boats  and  yet  not  able  to  bear  a  man,  the  inhabitants 
upon  the  hards  and  the  banks  can  have  no  help  of  food,  nor  comfort  for  body  or 
soul,  nor  supply  of  any  necessity  save  what  those  poor  desolate  places  do  afford. 
And  what  expectation  of  health  can  there  be  to  the  bodies  of  men  where  there  is 
no  element  good  ?  the  air  being  for  the  most  part  cloudy,  gross,  and  full  of 
rotten  harrs ;  the  water  putrid  and  muddy,  yea,  full  of  loathsome  vermin ;  the 
earth  spongy  and  boggy,  and  the  fire  noisome  by  the  stink  of  smoking  hassocks. 

"  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  soil  thus  redeemed  for  the  use  of  man,  it 
consists  principally  of  an  alluvial  deposit,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a  blue 
calcareous  clay.  On  this,  as  a  substratum,  there  extends  from  Cambridge  north- 
wards to  Lincoln  an  immense  crust  of  peat  land  or  turf,  in  length  about  80  miles, 
and  varying  considerably  in  breadth  and  thickness.  At  one  point  it  is  24  miles 
broad,  but  the  average  may  be  stated  at  10  miles.  In  some  places  it  is  several 
yards  in  thickness,  in  others  only  a  few  inches.  This  peat  land  or  *  black  fen '  is 
formed  of  decayed  vegetable  substances,  and  has  in  its  natural  state  all  the 
absorbent  qualities  of  a  sponge;  but  when  mixed  with  the  clay  beneath  its 
defects  are  remedied  and  it  becomes  very  productive.  Nearer  to  the  sea,  and 
principally  in  Lincolnshire,  the  alluvial  clays  and  sands  of  the  Fen  district  remain 
uncovered  by  any  peat  deposit,  and  bordering  upon  the  ocean  the  soil  is  formed 
of  loam  and  silt,  which  constitute  the  marsh  district.  These  last-mentioned 
descriptions  of  land  extend  from  Lynn  through  Wisbech,  Holbeach,  and  Boston 
to  Wainfleet,  and  for  some  distance  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  wliich  discharge 
into  the  Wash.  Mr.  Clarke  estimates  that  they  embrace  upwards  of  130,000  acres. 
The  whole  level  of  the  Fens  may  now  be  said  to  be  almost  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  the  waters  with  which  it  was  once  flooded.  Even  Whittesley  Mere, 
if  it  is  not  already  drained,  is  destined  to  be  so  shortly ;  and  Ramsey  Mere, 
560  acres  in  extent,  'has  now  farm  buildinsfs  on  its  bed,  a  good  gravel  roiid 
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*  running  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  oats/ 
But  the  march  of  improvement  is  never  at  an  end,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
in  this  great  district,  tliough  much  has  heen  accomplished,  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  Large  portions  of  the  land  still  require  underdrainage,  a  process  which 
the  frequent  ditches  by  no  means  render  unnecessary.  There  are  still  many 
districts  the  watercourses  of  which  are  so  flooded  as  to  render  their  proper  culti- 
vation impossible.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  where  no  natural  outfall  exists 
steam  power  is  preferable  to  the  windmill ;  it  has  also  been  found  that  by  proper 
arrangements  a  natural  outfall  may  be  secured  where  formerly  it  was  considered 
impossible.  Attention  is  now  beginning  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  Wash, 
which,  with  its  shifting  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  has  been  perpetually  closing  up 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  discharge  into  it,  and  driving  back  thdr  waters  to 
flood  the  land  through  which  they  flow.  In  process  of  time  this  evil  will,  no 
doubt,  be  overcome.  Already  by  an  ingenious  and  simple  process  the  channel  of 
the  Welland  has  been  deepened  and  extended  several  miles  into  the  sea,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  by  an  eminent  engineer  to  conduct  all  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Wash  to  one  general  outfall  in  the  centre  of  the  present  estuary,  banking  out 
at  the  same  time  from  the  sea  160,000  acres  of  land.  The  great  Fen  level  has 
ceased  to  be  what  the  name  imports.  A  long  and  arduous  battle  lasting  through 
many  centuries  has  given  man  the  victory  over  the  waves.  The  narrative  of 
what  well  directed  enterprise  and  capital  have  thus  etfected  may  not  at  present 
be  uninstructive.** 
The  Middle  Level  drainage  rates  are  about  Gs.  an  acre,  and  the  interior  rates  run 
from  Is.  6d.  to  about  68.  an  acre. 

10.  The  total  acreage  of  com  crops  in  the  county  in  1874  was  257,537  acres,  and  in  Corn  crops 
1894,  232,869  acres,  or  a  decrease  of  9'6  per  cent.     Of  these,  wheat  decreased  from  Agricultural 
130,166  acres  to  96,658  acres,  or  25-7  per  cent. ;  beans  from  24,428  acres  to  15,933  r®*"^"**- 
acres,  or  34-8  per  cent. ;    barley  increased  from  60,680  acres  to  61,543  acres,  or 
1*4  per  cent. ;  oats  from  32,982  acres  to  48,362  acres,  or  46*6  per  cent. ;  rye  from 
988  acres  to  1,647  acres,  or  66*7  per  cent. ;  peas  from  8,293  acres  to  8,726  acres,  or 
5'2  per  cent. 

The  following  information  has  been  extracted  from  a  return  made  by  Mr.  W.  0. 
Little : — 

*'  In  ratio  to  cultivated  area  in  1892-94,  the  county  of  Cambridgeshire  stands  first 
"  in  respect  of  com  crops  of  all  kinds,  first  in  respect  of  wheat,  fifth  in  respect  of 
"  Imrley,  eighth  in  respect  of  oats.'* 

The  following  Table  is  also  compiled  from  Mr.  Little*s  figures  : — 


Deoreage  or  Increase  per  Cent. 

in  Acreage  of  Com  Crops  in  1892-94 

compared  with  1872-81. 

England. 

i 
Cambridgeshire. 

Decrease, 
Corn  crops  of  all  kinds 
Wheat    -             -             - 
Barley        •            .             -             . 

Increase. 
;  Oats        -             -             - 

Per  cent. 
17-0 
360 
14-0 

28-6 

Per  cent         | 
9-5 
18-8             ' 

36-2 

11.  The  total  acreage  af  green  crops  in  the  county  in  1874  was  83,297,  and  in  1894, 
77,633  acres,  or  a  decrease  of  6*8  per  cent. 

Of  these,  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  decreased  from  15,635  acres  to  8,987  acres,  or 
42*5  per  cent. ;  vetches,  tares,  and  other  green  crops,  including  carrots,  not  specially 
referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  decreased  from  21,956  acres  to  15,534  acres,  or  30*7  per 
cent. ;  marigolds  decreased  from  17,663  acres  to  17,660  acres,  or  '02  per  cent. 

Potatoes  increased  from  10,137  acres  to  16,834  acres,  or  66*1  per  cent.  Turnips  and 
swedes  increased  from  17,906  acres  to  18,798  acres,  or  4*9  per  cent. 

12.  Clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation  for  hay  increased  between  1874  and 
1894  from  28,375  acres  to  30,876  acres,  or  32*1  per  cent ;  that  not  for  hay  decreased 
from  25,675  acres  to  16,114  acres,  or  33*3  per  cent. ;  showing  a  total  decrease  in  these 
grasses  under  rotation  of  4-2  per  cent. 

Permanent  pasture,  meadow,  or  grass  for  hay  not  broken  up  in  rotation,  increased 
from  23,466  acres  to  39,622  acres,  or  68*9  per  cent* ;  that  not  for  hay  from  50,871 
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acres  to  72,864  acres  or  43"3  per  cent.,  showing  a  total  increase  in  the  permanent 
pasture,  meadow,  or  grass,  not  broken  up,  of  51 '3  per  cent. 

Bare  fallow  decreased  from  17,354  acres  to  16,665  acres,  or  4*5  per  cent. 

13.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  in  1874  was  47,965,  and  in  1894, 
49,379,  showing  an  increase  of  2*9  per  cent.  Of  these,  cows  and  heifers  in  calf 
increased  from  14,543  to  15,554,  or  69  per  cent.,  while  all  other  cattle  decreased 
1*2  per  cent 

Tliere  are  no  distinctive  breeds  of  cattle  in  this  county.  Those  grazed  are  chiefly 
shorthorns  brought  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derby- 
shire, though  some  Welsh,  Scotch  (both  Polled  and  Highland)  Devons,  and  Herefords 
are  to  be  seen. 

On  the  purely  "Fen  farms  (where  milk  is  not  sold)  cattle  are  only  kept  in  the  winter. 
So  long  as  straw  was  unsaleable,  and  until  a  few  years  ago,  men  who  farmed  their 
own  land  never  thought  of  selling  any,  while  tenants  were  restricted  from  selling, 
large  numbers  of  cattle  were  taken  in  for  the  winter  from  Midland  graziers,  the  Fen 
farmers  finding  all  straw  and  roots,  wliile  the  owner  of  the  stock  paid  for  4  lbs.  of  oil  cake 
a  day.  But  of  late  years  an  enormous  quantity  of  straw  has  been  sold  and  many  fewer 
cattle  have  been  taken  in.  It  is,  I  believe,  true  that  the  payment  of  the  existing  rents 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  sale  of  straw  had  been  prohibited.  The  whole  of 
the  Fen  country  produces  heavy  crops  of  straw.  Two  tons  an  acre  is  not  an  unusual 
crop,  while  2^  to  2J  tons  are  frequently  grown  and  sold.  Of  course,  the  sale  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  straw  demands  a  large  expenditure  upon  artificial  manure, 
and  this  is  sometimes  forgotten  or  ignored. 

In  those  parts  of  the  county  where  good  grazing  land  is  found,  a  good  many  cattle 
are  bought  in  the  autumn,  wintered  as  stores  in  open  yards,  and  fattened  on  the  grass, 
with  or  without  oil-cake,  and  they  begin  to  go  to  market  in  June.  On  the  largest  and 
best  managed  farms  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  stall  feeding  in  the  winter,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  fed  has  greatly  decreased,  owing  to  various 
causes,  amongst  them  being  the  low  prices  so  frequently  realised  in  December  and 
January,  and  also  the  diminished  capital  of  the  farmers. 

In  the  Isle  of  Ely  milk-selling  farms  are  everywhere  to  be  found.  The  grazing 
lands  are  chiefly  on  the  higher  lands  near  Ely ;  the  Wash  lands  of  the  Hundred  Feet 
from  the  Huntingdonshire  border  at  Earith  northwards  to  the  Norfolk  county 
boundary,  and  then  north  of  March. 

14.  The  number  of  sheep  of  aU  kinds  in  the  county  in  1874  was  324,962,  and  in 
1894,  209,929,  showing  a  decrease  of  35*4  per  cent. 

Neither  are  there  any  distinctive  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  county.  In  the  southern 
part  the  South  Down  breed  prevails,  the  famous  flock  of  Jonas  Webb  having  attained 
a  great  reputation.  On  the  Newmarket  side  the  Suflblk  breed  of  Black-faced  are 
largely  bred. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  sheep  breeding  has  greatly  decreased.  The  old 
flocks  were  long- wool  Lincoln  or  Leicester  some  years  ago,  but  since  the  price  of  wool 
has  declined  the  usual  course  has  been  to  cross  long- wool  ewes  with  a  Hampshire  Down 
ram,  but  not  unfrequently  half-bred  ewes  are  put  to  Hampshire  Down  rams.  The 
lambs  are  sold  in  the  summer  to  Norfolk  men,  who  either  fatten  them  on  turnips  or 
keep  them  as  stores  and  sell  out  in  the  spring. 

In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  a  fair  quantity  of  pasture  is  found  to  ^ihe  north  of  March, 
and  in  the  Fen  land,  where  seeds  are  grazed  by  large  farmers,  sheep  are  bought  in  the 
spring,  and  either  fattened  on  the  grass  during  the  summer  or  finished  on  coleseed  in 
the  winter.  Twenty  years  ago  these  sheep  were  bought  in  about  equal  numbers  at 
the  Lincolnsnire  fairs  (long- wools),  or  at  the  markets  of  Lynn  and  Norwich  (half- 
breds),  but  now  half-breds  are  much  the  most  numerous.  A  farmer  who  buys  in  400 
of  these  half-bred  sheep  in  March  or  April  will  begin  to  sell  fat  sheep  in  July,  and  get 
off  perhaps  200  from  grass  and  the  remainder  from  coleseed. 

The  Lincx)ln  long- wools  20  years  ago  were  often  kept  for  12  months,  and  shorn  twice, 
producing  about  23  lbs.  of  wool,  which,  at  ls»  6d.  to  28.  4rf.  a  lb.,  gave  a  good  return, 
oven  if  the  carcase  did  not  increase  in  value.  These  sheep  uped  to  produce  on  an 
average  104  lbs.  of  mutton,  and  large  sheep  of  this  character,  with  a  great  per-centage 
of  fat,  were  in  demand.   This  is  now  all  changed,  there  being  no  sale  for  big  fat  joints. 

The  best  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  carried  10  of  these  sheep  to 
the  acre  from  April  15  to  July  1. 

15.  Cambridgeshire,  and  particularly  the  IsIq  of  Ely,  is  the  home  of  the  shire  horse. 
Some  years  ago  many  of  the  most  famous  horses  could  bo  traced  to  this  district. 
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Taking  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  Chatteris  as  a  centre,  an  area  could  be  included 
from  which  most  of  the  prize  winners  derived  their  origin. 

The  breeding  of  horses  in  the  Fens  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  many  farmers* 
business.  They  are  worked  at  two  years  old  in  this  light  soil,  but  often  sold  unbroken 
at  two  or  three  years.  Made  horses  are  sold  at  six  or  seven  years,  but  farmers  are 
often  tempted  to  sell  a  good  four-year  old.  The  soil  of  the  Pens  seems  particularly 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  bone,  frame,  and  the  development  of  sound  feet. 

16.  With  reference  to  size  of  properties,  I  have  no  later  figures  than  those  supplied  Size  of 
by  Mr.  Druce  in  his  Report  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  given  below,  properties. 
It  will  be  observed  that  only  six  properties  are  returned  as  being  over  5,000  acres  : — 


Sise  of  Property. 

Number. 

Extent  of  Lands. 

A. 

B. 

p. 

Total  number  of 

owners 

of  less  than  1  acre  - 

. 

- 

6,677 

1,193 

1 

1 

Total  number  of 

owners 

of          1  acre  and  under          10  t 

icres  - 

• 

3,112 

12,910 

2 

22 

99 

«9 

10  acres       „                 50 

99 

- 

1,899 

42,836 

3 

16 

$f 

9* 

60    „           „                100 

9> 

- 

528 

37,321 

0 

39 

» 

99 

100    „           „                600 

99 

. 

705 

155,198 

0 

6 

99 

99 

500     „           „             1,000 

>» 

- 

92 

61,288 

1 

n 

99 

9» 

1,000     „           „             2,000 

»9 

- 

49 

66,044 

3 

8 

>» 

99 

2,000    „           „             5,000 

99 

- 

31 

81,292 

3 

I 

J» 

99 

5,000     „           „           10,000 

>9 

- 

4 

26,307 

3 

16 

99 

91 

10,000    „           „          20,000 

99 

- 

2 

87,779 

2 

7 

99 

99 

20,000     „           „           60,000 

>9 

- 

: 

— 

»> 

»• 

50,000     „           „         100,000 

99 

- 



— 

19 

99 

100,000     „     and  upwards 

- 



99 

99 

no  areas         -             .             . 

- 

- 

70 

99 

99 

no  rentals 

Total     - 

- 

- 

4 

35 

1 

30 

13,173 

522,208 

2 

36 

In  the  return  of  allotments  and  small  holdings  in  Great  Britain  (1890)  the  total 
number  of  small  holdings  in  the  county  from  one-quarter  of  an  acre  to  50  acres 
inclusive  are  stated  to  be  6,564,  of  which  1,016,  or  15*5  per  cent.,  are  owned  by  the 
occupiers.  In  the  same  return  it  is  stated  that  there  are  13,428  allotments  detached 
irdni  cottages. 

17.  The  following  figures  given  in  Mr.  Druce*s  Report,  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Sizeof  hold- 
Ketiirns,  1880,  show  the  numbers  and  acreages  of  the  farms  at  that  date.     It  will  be  "**^' 
observed  of  the  farms  from  50  acres  and  upwards,   numbering  in  all  1,967,  that 
8,918,   or  46  6  per  cent.,   are  between  100  and  300  acres.     Only  seven  are  over 
1,000  acres. 


Size  of  Farms. 

50  Acres  and 
under. 

From  50  to 
100  Acres. 

From  100  to 
300  Acres. 

From  300  to 
500  Acres. 

From  600  to 
1,000  Acres. 

Over  1,000 
Acres. 

Number  of  farms 
Acreage  of  farms 

6,127 

Acres. 
63,715 

612 

Acres. 
43,857 

918 

Acres. 
167,698 

294 

Acres. 
112,448 

136 

Acres. 
89,903 

7 

Acres. 
8,246 

IS.  Oq  the  whole  the  county  is  well  supplied  with  markets.  For  those  in  the 
north,  Peterborough  is  easily  accessible,  and  Lynn  is  no  great  distance  for  those  on  the 
north-eastern  side.  The  principal  markets  situated  within  the  county  in  the  northern 
part  are  Wisbech,  March,  and  Ely. 

In  the  south,  Cambridge  is  a  com  market,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  cattle  and 
sheep,  both  store  and  fat,  have  been  sold  there  by  auction.  It  is  also  a  good  market 
for  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers. 

Newmarket  has  an  auction  mart  every  week,  and  two  large  yearly  sales  for  stores 
from  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk.  This  is  also  a  good  centre  for  the  sale  of  straw  and 
liay.  Also  good  prices  can  be  obtained  for  other  produce,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  fowls, 
and  ducks. 

On  the  South-western  side  St.  Ives  is  a  great  cattle  market,  and  a  small  one 
for  com. 
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III. — Buildings,  Drainage,  and  Water  Supply. 

Condition  of  19.  Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  a  good  account  was  not  given  of  the  buildings 
farm  build-  ^^^  sheds.  There  are,  however,  but  few  large  owners,  and  thus  the  county 
^^^'  has  not  the  advantage  of    having  men   of  capital  who  are  capable  of  investing 

large  sums  in  the  land.  It  has  l3een  shown  in  the  returns  in  Mr.  Druce's  Report 
to  the  Duke  of  K/ichmond's  Commission  that  there  are  only  six  owners  owning 
over  5,000  acres  in  the  county,  and  that  there  are  3,132  owners  of  properties  between ' 
10  and  500  acres.  It  is  obvious  that  on  small  properties,  where  the  owners  are 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  from  the  land,  whether  by  letting  or  farming  it 
themselves  J  since  the  depression,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  little,  if  any,  margin  for 
expenditure  on  new  buUdrngs  or  even  on  repairs.  Mr.  Holben,  at  Barton  (1,200 
acres),  and  several  other  witnesses  corroborate  this  view,  and  state  that  the  best 
buildings  are  on  the  properties  of  the  large  owners. 

On  the  properties  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Hampden,  Colonel  Lloyd,  and 
Mr.  Bullock  H  all,  I  saw  some  excellent  buildings.  Mr.  Stevenson  also  stated  that  in 
the  Burwell  district  they  were  good.  But  the  following  evidence  will  show  that, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  defective, 

Mr.  Long,  Burnt  Fen  : — 

^'  The  farmhouses  and  cottages  in  this  district  are  good,  but  sheds,  stables^  and 
barns  are  inferior." 

At  a  meeting  at  Chatteris,  at  which  Mr.  J.  W,  Kuston,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  J.  Smith  were  present,  it  was  said : — 

**  You  can  easily  tell  that  there  is  depression  by  driving  round  and  looking  at 
the  buildings  and  the  land.  Most  of  the  farmhouses,  buildings,  barns,  and 
cottages  are  very  bad.  We  are  below  the  average  of  buildings.  The  drainage  of 
farmyards  is  bad.  The  water  is  plentiful  and  good.  In  this  district  the  properties 
are  small,  and  less  has  been  done  since  the  depression." 

Mr.  Martin  Slater,  of  Western  Colville,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Horseheath  : — 
"  The  buildings  in  East  Cambridgeshire  are  very  bad." 

The  meeting  at  Ely : — 

"  Ordinary  repairs  have  been  kept  up,  but  no  substantial  ones." 

The  meeting  at  Wisbech : — 

"  On  the  whole  the  buildings  are  very  inferior,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
large  estates." 

The  meeting  at  Parson  Drove  : — 

"  Buildings  and  sheds  have  been  neglected  by  the  landlords.  The  water  in  the 
streams  is  not  fit  to  drink.  Have  to  rely  on  rain  water.  The  land  is  well 
drained." 

Sufficient  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  indicate  the  general  condition  of  the  buildings. 
In  Appendix  A.,  the  replies  of  certain  farmers  as  to  the  state  of  their  buildings,  the 
drainage  of  their  land,  and  the  supply  and  quality  of  their  water,  are  given. 

Condition  of       20.  The  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cottages  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
the  cotiages,   doubtless  the  absence  of  large  estates  accounts  for  this  to  a  considerable  extent. 

On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate  everything  is  done  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
labourers.  There  are  301  cottages  on  the  Thorney  estate,  let  at  an  average  rental  of 
Is.  Sd.  a  week.  The  cottages  in  the  fen,  numbering  190,  all  have  gardens,  and  their 
rentals  average  Is.  6f  cZ.  a  week,  with  an  average  of  2f  bedrooms  a  piece.  The  cottages 
in  the  town  itself,  numbering  111,  are  let  at  an  average  rental  of  1^.  lO^d.  a  week, 
but  this  does  not  include  the  rent  of  allotment,  at  3d!,  and  Z^d.  a  pole,  or  allotment 
garden  at  Gd.  a  pole.  There  are  71  cottages  let  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week,  and  21  for 
Is.  and  less.  The  rents  are  paid  quarterly.  All  drainage,  taxes,  and  rates  are  paid  by 
the  estate. 

Mr.  Rice  Lyster,  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  informed  me  that  the  rents  of  the 
new  cottages  do  not  equal  1  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  . 

The  Duke  keeps  the  control  of  all  the  cottages  in  his  own  hands,  though  in  the  Fens 
the  farmers  are  allowed  to  nominate  the  labourers,  subject  to  his  ratiJ&catiou.  The 
tenure  of  the  cottages  is  weekly,  though  it  is  customary  to  give  a  month's  notice. 
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Mr.  Bullock  Hall,  of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  has  some  most  excellent  cottages.  There 
are  35  pairs  of  comparatively  new  ones,  which  cost  410Z.  a  pair,  and  Mr.  Hall  has 
substantially  repaired  about  the  same  number.  All  the  cottages  have  three  bedrooms 
with  fire-places,  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  a  scullery  and  adequate  outhouses, 
and  gardens  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  These  cottages  are  let  at  4/.  a  year.  Mr. 
Hall  has  also  150  allotment  holdings  at  7^.  a  rood. 

But,  to  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the  general  standard  of  cottages  in  the  county,  a  very 
different  picture  is  presented. 
It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  at  Wisbech  : — 

"  The  cottages  are  very  bad  in  North  Cambridgeshire,  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  large  estates,  and  a  lot  are  not  fit  to  live  in.     If  the  sanitary  authorities 
did  their  duty  a  lot  would  be  condenmed.*' 
At  Chatteris  Mr.  T.  Smith  stated  at  a  meeting  : — 

*•  The  cottages  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  are  cruelly  bad.  The  modem  ones 
are  better,  and  are  increasing.'* 

Again,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  land  agent,  of  Chatteris,  strongly  condemned  the  state  of 
some  of  the  cottages.  He  stated  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  frequently  very 
defective,  and  he  took  me  to  see  the  water  supply,  which  appeared  to  be  totally 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Clarke  further  informed  me  that  cases  of  imruorality  were  not  infrequent  owing 
to  overcrowding  in  the  cottages.  Mr.  Clarke  agreed  with  the  view  I  have  ventured  to 
express  in  my  Suffolk  Beport,*  and  also  in  my  Reports  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour,t  that  local  authorities  are  incompetent  to  deal  with  this  most  important  matter. 
I  have  given  my  reasons  for  holding  this  view  in  my  Suffolk  Report,  and,  without  repeating 
them  on  the  present  occasion,  I  venture  to  reiterate  that  until  the  inspection  of 
cottages  is  undertaken  by  the  county  councils  or  a  Government  Office,  through  capable 
and  disinterested  officials,  influenced  by  no  local  prejudices  or  interests,  so  long  will 
the  housing  of  the  labourers  remain  a  great  blot  on  our  rural  life. J 

I  will  further  add  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wright,  land  agent  at  Cambridge,  who  also 
farms  some  1,400  acres  of  land  in  different  localities. 

•*I  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in- the  way  of  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  The  wretched  homes  of  the  labourers 
have  had  much  to  do  with  their  migration  from  the  villages.  They  wHl  not  live 
under  the  same  conditions  as  they  did  years  back.  If  comfortable  cottages  with 
jjood  gardens  were  provided  for  the  labourer  he  would  think  twice  before  he  left. 
My  experience  is  that  he  values  a  good  home,  and  will  make  himself  a  better 
servant  to  keep  it." 

IV. — Tenure  and  Rent. 

21.  The  tenancies  arc  chiefly  yearly  ones,  with  a  Michaelmas  entry  and  a  12  months'  Tenure, 
notice,  though  a  considerable  number  are  at  Lady  Day.  Mr.  Druce  stated  in  his  Report 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission  that  most  of  the  tenancies  were  yearly  ones 
with  a  six  months*  notice  to  quit.  How  far  the  introduction  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  in  1883  was  responsible  for  the  change  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the 
change  was  deemed  desirable  in  the  county  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission, 
for,  turning  to  the  Report  of  the  Tenant  Right  Coramittee  of  the  Wisbech  District 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  1873,  one  of  their  recommendations  was  as  follows  : — 

'•  That  in  the  absence  of  any  express  agreement  it  is  desirable  that  all  yearly 
holdings  should  be  subject  to  12  months'  notice  to  quit." 

•  [C— 7755.] 

t  Vol.  I.,  Part  in.  [C— 6894.-III.] 

J  III  my  Suffolk  Report,  and  also  in  my  Repinrts  to  the  Koynl  Commission  on  Labour,  1  refer  to  the  practice 
of  buying  up  ruinous  old  houses,  more  fit  to  be  destroyed  than  inhabited,  and  let  to  labourers  at  high  rents.  I 
have  also  expresseil  the  opinion  that  sanitary  authorities  neglect  their  duties  by  allowing  such  a  practice  to  be 
possible.     Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  Eeport,  gives  the  following  example  : — 

"  One  instance  I  came  across  at  Chatteris  of  a  prominent  man  in  the  town  buying  a  small  block  of  throe 
cottages,  copyhold  tenure,  for  15/.,  and  charging  10/.  a  year  rent  for  them,  without  doing  any  repairs  to 
them  at  all.  The  high  rent  obliges  people  to  take  in  lodgers  when  they  can,  and  at  Hook,  near  Wimbliuff- 
ton,  I  found  one  cottage  in  which  four  men  were  sliariog  one  bedroom  with  two  mattresses  on  the  floor, 
and  no  bed.'* 
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16  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRIGITLTURE : 

The  same  Report  stated — 

*'  A  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  with  liberal  covenants,  is  preferable  to  a  lease. 
Old  Michaelmas  Day  (11th  October)  is  the  most  convenient  time  of  entry." 

But,  since  the  depression  became  ac^ite,  several  farmers  stated  that  they  thought  a 
six  months'  notice  long  enough,  and  that  at  present  prices  a  tenant  had  better  be  in  a 
position  to  get  out  whenever  he  desired. 

Bent  22.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  rents  paid  in  the 

county,  as  the  soils  vary  so,  some  of  the  agricultural  land  in  North  Cambridgeshire 
ir  the  Fen  districts  being  still  the  subject  of  competition,  as  well  as  that  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  market  gardens,  and  orchards,  while  some  land  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  is  practically  worthless. 

At  the  meetings  I  attended  I  invited  those  present  to  state  what  were  the  rents 
payable  in  Ihe  district. 

To  illustrate  how  rents  vary,  it  was  stated  at  the  Ely  meeting  that,  on  some  of  the 
good  land  in  the  fen,  rente  ran  up  to  21.  an  acre  on  the  small  farms,  whereas  cases 
were  quoted  of  two  farms  of  70  acres,  near  Cambridge,  let  at  10«.  an  acre,  tithe  free, 
and  a  farm  in  the  same  locality  of  300  acres  let  for  48.  bd.  an  acre,  tithe  free. 

It  was  stated  at  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Cambridge  that  the  highest  rent  in 
Cambridgeshire  was  20«.  an  acre,  tithe  free,  provided  a  farm  is  f  uUy  equipped,  and  that 
good  turnips  and  barley  land  let  for  20«.  an  acre  which  formerly  let  at  358.  This 
estimate  of  208.  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  correct  as  far  as  South  Cambridgeshire  is  con- 
cerned, with  rare  exceptions,  but  higher  rents  are  paid  in  the  Fens  on  good  land  well 
situated.  In  South  Cambridgeshire  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  heavy  land  let  as  low 
as  78.  6d.  or  58.  an  acre,  and  in  some  cases  lower,  or  even  for  nothing. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jonas,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Dymond,  of  Waterbeach,  put  the  top  price 
of  agricultural  land  at  258.  an  acre,  tithe  free. 

At  March  the  meeting  put  the  top  price  for  agricultural  land  at  308.  an  acre,  and 
stated  that  some  fen  land  let  at  158.  an  acre.  They  said  that  high  land  rents  vary 
from  128.  to  258.,  tenants  paying  58.  an  acre  tithe.  On  the  tract  of  marsh  land  betweeji 
Wisbech  and  Long  Sutton,  where  fruit,  vegetables,  and  potatoes  can  be  grown,  rents 
run  from  358.  to  408.  an  acre,  landlord  paying  drainage  rates,  about  l8.  6rf.  an  acre, 
and  tithe,  48.  6d.  an  acre. 

At  Littleport  Mr.  Joseph  Martin  said  that  some  fen  land  and  some  high  land  let  for 
78.  and  88.  an  acre.  And  at  Burwell  Mr.  Stevenson  stated  that  in  the  best  land  rents 
run  from  between  208.  and  308.  an  acre  tithe  free.  .  Mr.  Long  at  Burnt  Ash  said  that 
the  rents  in  the  fen  there  were  about  158.  an  acre,  tithe  free,  on  farms  over  100  acres, 
and  from  208.  to  258.,  tithe  free,  under  100  acres. 

At  Chatteris,  which  is  a  district  where  the  depression  has  not  been  felt  to  such  au 
extent  as  in  many  parts,  Mr.  Damtree  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  stated  that  rents  on  farms  up 
to  400  acres  were  generally  over  1 1,  an  acre. 

But  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  rents  quoted  above  in  the  fen  lands 
are  much  higher  than  those  in  the  southern  parts,  where,  in  a  number  of  cases,  nominal 
rents  are  paid.  Plenty  of  heavy  land  is  let  at  158.  an  acre  tithe  free.  Even  within  a 
few  miles  of  Cambridge  there  are  several  abandoned  farms,  the  rough  feed  beini?  let  off, 
and  a  number  which  for  all  practical  purposes  might  well  come  within  that  category. 
Within  six  miles  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  I  saw  the  following  farms  in  a  morning's 
ride : — 

1.  A  farm  of  400  acres,  3^  miles  from  the   town,  farmed  by  the  mortgagees. 

Practically  cut  of  cultivation. 

2.  A  farm  of  170  acres,  5^  miles  from  the  town.     Abandoned.     The  rough  feed  let 

oflF  in  the  simimer. 

3.  A  farm  of  200  acres,  5  miles  from  the  town,  let  at  58.  an  acre,  landlord  paying 

tithe  and  land  tax,  amountihg  to  48.  6d.  acre.     The  land  in  the  parish  in  which 
this  farm  is  situated  is  mostly  let  for  78.  an  acre. 

4.  A  farm  of  1,000  acres,  5  miles  from  the  town,  let  at  108.  an  acre  tithe  free. 

Buildings  excellent. 

5.  A  farm  of  360  acres,  about  6^  miles  from  the  town,  let  at  58.  an  acre  tithe  free. 

Buildings  excellent. 

Land  Court*.  23.  During  my  visit  to  the  county  no  ^vitness  expressed  liimself  in  favour  of  a 
Land  Court,  or  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  deal  with  rent,  or  with  any  matter  relating  to 
tenure.     On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  witnesses  expressed  their  strong  dislike  to  such 
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IV.— TENURE  AND  RENT.  17 

proposals.  As  there  was  a  unaniraity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  will  not  burden  this 
Report  by  quoting  any  evidence  except  that  of  those  whose  opinions  carry  the  most 
weight.  The  meeting  at  Wisbech,  which  was  attended  by  representative  men  holding 
different  political  views,  stated  : — 

"  We  are  all  against  Land  Courts,  and  can  make  our  own  bargains.     *  Make 
your  own  bargain '  is  the  feeling  in  this  coimtry.'* 
Again,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  land  agent  at  Chatteris,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
agricultural  knowledge,  and  whose  views  on  many  subjects  may  be  said  to  be  advanced, 
said: — 

**  No  legislation  is  required  to  deal  with  the  question  of  rent  or  restrictions." 

24.  In  all  par^  of  the  county  I  found  that  there  was  generally  freedom  of  cultiva-  Reetrictions 
tion  as  to  growth  of  crops,  frequently  entire  freedom  as  to  sale,  though  in  some  cases  as  to  snle  and 
stipulations  are  made  that  a  certain  quantity  of  manure  should  be  returned.     Only  EJ^"^^  ®f 
two  witnesses  in  the  county,  out  of  all  the  number  I  interviewed,  stated  that  farmers  ^^^^* 
were  suffering  from  any  disability  owing  to  restrictions,  and  I  heard  of  another  instance 
from  a  farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  who  said : — 

**  Generally,  men  now  farm  as  they  Uke.  There  is  one  landlord  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  will  not  let  his  tenants  depart  from  the  four-course  system.** 

But  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  following  statement  at  the  meeting  of  Parson 
Drove,  where  it  was  stated : — 

"  Notwithstanding  stringent  agreements,  men  grow  and  sell  practically  what 
they  like.  In  one  or  two  cases  heavy  dilapidations  under  old  agreement  have 
been  enforced." 

I  may  say  that  I  was  not  present  at  this  meeting,  and  so  was  not  able  to  ask  the 
important  question  whether  heavy  or  any  damages  were  given  in  any  case  where  the 
standard  of  fertility  had  been  maintained.  I  have  asked  the  leading  agents  and 
valuers  in  the  county  whether  damages  are  given  for  breaches  of  agreement  where  no 
actual  damage  has  been  sustained,  and  they  reply  in  the  negative.  Looking  at  the 
evidence  on  this  point,  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  cases  referred  to  damages  must 
liave  been  given  tor  bad  farming,  and  not  for  breaches  of  agreement  involving  no 
pecuniary  loss. 

But  I  venture  to  raise  the  question  whether  landowners  would  not  best  consult  their 
own  interests  by  leaving  out  of  agreements  stipulations  which  they  never  intend  to 
enforce,  or  expect  their  tenants  to  observe.  In  many  new  lettings  such  stipulations 
are  omitted,  though  on  some  properties,  no  doubt,  the  old  common  form  is  usedj  and 
where  this  is  so,  and  the  covenants  have  been  broken,  as  indeed  was  intended  in  spirit, 
the  landlord  is  given  by  law  a  weapon  with  which  he  could  strike  if  he  were  so 
minded.  I  do  not  desire  to  attempt  to  define  '*  freedom  of  cultivation  and  sale.*' 
There  are  some  restrictions  which  it  is  probably  politic  to  enforce,  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  but  of  the  M'hole  farming  commimity ;  but  I  only  desire  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  that  restrictions  are  now  scarcely  observed,  and  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  better  for  several  reasons  if  landlords  no  longer 
reserved  the  right  in  law  of  enforcing  contracts  which  in  practice  are  mutually  ignored. 

The  following  evidence  will  show  that  in  practice  restrictions  are  no  longer  observed. 
At  the  meeting  at  Ely  it  was  stated  : — 

'*  Thete  is  entire  freedom  of  cultivation  now." 

At  the  meeting  at  March : — 

**  We  can  generally  grow  and  sell  what  we  like.  The  only  restrictions  are  as  to 
the  growth  of  brown  mustard.  What  has  saved  the  Pens  this  year  (1894)  has  been 
the  sale  of  hay  and  straw." 

At  the  meeting  at  Chatteris : — 

"  Restrictions  on  sale  and  growth  of  crops  are  now  infinitesimal.  Y  ou  cando 
what  you  like  as  long  as  you  pay  your  rent." 

At  Cambridge  Mr.  Wright,  land  agent  and  farmer,  said : — 
"  There  are  no  restrictions  now." 

Dr.  Perkins,  bursar  of  Downing  College,  said : — 

'*  Our  tenants  farm  as  they  like,  and  always  have  done." 

Similar  evidence  was  also  given  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Burwell,  Mr.  Charles  Ivatt, 
of  Rampton,  Mr.  Long,  of  Burnt  Fen,  Mr.  Dymock,  of  Waterbeach,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke, 
of  Chatteris,  Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  of  Parson  Drove,  Mr.  W.  HurreU,  of  Madingley,  Mr. 
Parsons,  of  Caxton,  Mr.  W.  J.  Clark,  of  Thriplow,  Mr-  Arthur  Gee,  Great  Shelford. 
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Mr.  Edward  Mawer,  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate  at  TbprnQy,  thus  states  the 
terms  of  his  agreemeat  with  reference  to  restrictions  : — 

t  Y  As  to  growth  of  crops,  have  on  no  account  to  sow  any  of  the  land  with  any 
prejudicial  crop  or  pernicious  seeds.  As  to  sale,  we  are  allowed  to  sell  any  portion, 
not  exceeding  one  moiety  of  the  clover,  hay,  and  wheat  straw  grown  in  one  year, 
except  the  last  year  of  tenancy,  on  bringing  hack  manure,  bones,  or  lime  of  the 
value  of  30«,  for  every  ton  of  hay,  and  IBs.  for  every  ton  of  straw  sold,  or  spend 
all  the  money  received  in  cotton  and  linseed  cake,  such  cake  not  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  tenant  right.*^ 

Mr.  Mawer  proceeds  to  state  the  basis  on  which  compensation  for  dilapidations  is 
assessed,  which  appears  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  damages, 
which  were  said,  at  the  meet±ag  at  Parson  Drove^  to  have  been  awarded  in  some  cases 
for  breach  of  agreement  as  to  cropping. 

"  It  is  left  to  the  valuer  or  umpire  to  decide  whether  the  holding  is  left  in  a 
state  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord,  and  what  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  tenant  to  reasonably  compei^sate  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant 
therefor.  The  calculation  solely  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  put  the  holding  into  apropei^  state  fit  for  occupation.** 

The  following  is  the  clause  relating  to  cropping  and  sale  off  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  estate : — 
Cultivation.  Form^  cultivate,  manure,  and  numage  in  each  year  of  the  tenancy  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  a  good  and  htisbandlike  mam/ner,  according  to  the  most  improved  system  of 
husbandry  followed  in  the  district,  to  keep  the  whole  in  good  heart  ami  condition,  clean 
and  free  from  weeds,  and  so  leave  the  same,  and  on  no  account  to  sow  any  qf  the  la/nd 
with  any  prejudicial  crop  or  pernicious  seeds.  Not  more  than  half  the  clover  grown  to 
be  allotoed  to  stand  for  seed  in  any  one  year,  and  none  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 
Not  to  plough  within  two  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  landlord*  s  private  drams  or  dykes. 

Keep  a  sufficient  flock  of  sheep  on  the  premises  where  most  needed. 
Glay  such  portions  of  the  arahle  land  as  m^y  reqiUre  it. 

Not  break  up  any  meadow  or  pasture  land  or  pare  or  bum  the  turf  or  soil  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent  .first  obtained,  nor  mow  more  than  one-half 
of  that  usually  mown  in  any  one  year,  nor  such  part  oftener  than  once  in  such  year  or 
at  any  other  tha/n  the  usual  time  of  mowing,  and  before  any  part  shall  be  so  mown  two 
years  in  succession  dung  or  manure  the  same  in  a  husbandlike  ma/nner. 

Spend  a/nd  consume  by  catlle  or  otherwise  on  the  holding  all  the  green  crops,  hay, 
straw,  and  clover,  which  shall  arise  therefrom,  a/nd  not  remove  any  com  in  the  straw, 
and  use  and  bestow  on  the  holding  all  the  much,  dung,  manure,  a/nd  compost  produced 
thereon,  except  as  follows : — 

The  tenant  to  have  liberty  to  sell  off  any  portion  not  exceeding  one  moiety  of  the 
clover,  hay,  a^d  wheat  straw  grown  in  any  year  {except  the  lasf  year  of  the  tenancy), 
on  bringing  back  within  three  calendar  months  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  spreading 
a>nd  spending  on  such  part  of  the  holding  as  shall  most  require  the  same,  good  rotten 
dung  or  guano,  bones,  or  lime,  of  the  value  of  SOs.  for  every  load  of  hay  so  sold  as 
aforesaid,  and  of  the  value  of  15s.  for  every  load  of  straw  so  sold  as  aforesaid,  or 
at  the  tenant's  option  the  ammmt  received  by  such  sales  may  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  linseed  or  decorticated  cotton  cake  of  good  qtiality  to  be  consumed  by  stock 
upon  the  farm.  The  tena/nt  to  keep  and  when  required  produce  true  a^icownts  and 
vouchers  with  particulars  of  the  la/nds  and  crops  to  which  such  manures  are  applied. 

Outgoing  Leave  at  the  expiration  of  the  tena^ncy  a  proper  and  usual  quantity  qf  the  arable 

cropping.  land  in  fallow  properly  cultivated  and  {such  portion  as  is  suitable)  manured.  And 
also  in  the  sa/me  year  leave  a  proper  quantity  of  land  in  clover  or  other  artificial  grass 
sown  with  the  cofm  of  the  last  year  and  not  depastured  or  fed  after  the  Wth  day  of 
October,  and  also  a  proper  proportion  of  the  land  sown  with  a  wheat  and  spring  com 
crop,  the  landlord  or  the  incomingt  tenant  having  the  option  qf  providing  the  seed  if  he 
so  desire.  Such  proportions  to  be  in  accorda/nce  with  the  best  system  of  husbandry 
followed  in  the  district.  Should  the  tenam,t  not  so  cultivate  the  farm  during  the  last 
year  of  the  tenam:y  in  a  husbandlike  manner  the  landlord  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  upon 
and  prepare  the  land  and  sow  the  com,  also  tp  make  the  fallows  and  to  cultivate  any 
land  unth  a  view  to  prepare  it  for  the  occupation  of  an  incoming  tenant,  but  this 
reservation  is  not  intended  to  relieve  the  tenant  from  his  obligation  to  manage  the 
holding  properly. 


Sale  of  hay 
and  straw. 
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In  the  event  of  the  IcMdlord  orincominff  tenant  entering  to  sow  icorn'  or  perform  other  Stable  rootk 
Mis  of  cultwatiqn  to  allow  the  la^tidlord  or  ineornmg  tenant  stable  a/iid  yard  room^  uoith  ^  f^  ***" 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  stra/wfor  litter ^  from  the  \st  day  of  October  in  the  last  year  of  ^^^^ 
the  tenancy  J  for  so  ma/ny  horses  as  may  be  necessary  for  working  tlie  arable  land  without 
any  allowance  being  made  for  the  same,  and  also  find  hay  or  clover  for  such  horses^  for 
which  the  tenant  is  to  be  paid  a  fair  consuming  va^uCt  provided  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  number  exceed   three  cart  horses  for  every  100  acres  of  arable  land  w*-  his 
occupation. 

Leave  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  not  less  than  5  acres  of  wheat  s^trmo  for  every  Wheat 
100  acres  of  arable  land^  which  shall  be  valued  to  the  incoming  tenant  at  coVfSuming  '^''^'^• 
price.  .  . 

25.  The  statement  of  the  Tenant  Right  Committee  in  1873  that  a  yearly  tenancy  Security  of 
with  liberal  covenants  is  preferable  to  a  lease  shows,  I  think,  that  Cambridgeshire  ^^^«- 
tenants  have  security  of  tenure.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  wa^  made  at  a 
time  when  farming  was  prosperous  and  when  there  was  plenty  of  competition  for  land. 
At  the  present  time,  when  there  ie  no  competition  to  rent  the  greater  part  of  the  land, 
and  when  land  to  sell  is  a  drug  in  the  market,  security  of  tenure  must  be  the  more 
assured.  Practically  every  farmer  I  met  said  that  he  had  all  the  security  of  tenure  he 
required.  And  I  believe  the  question  of  insecurity  of  tenure  does  not  arise  in  the 
eastern  counties  at  the  present  time.  The  plain  English  is  that  the  farming  com- 
munity is  well  nigh  bankrupt,  and  landlords  have  the  greatest  difficulty  either  to 
retain  or  acquire  tenants  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots. 

Several  farmers  stated  that  they  had  too  much  fixity  of  tenure,  and  that  if  they 
could  see  their  way  to  get  out  of  farming  without  losing  their  capital  they  would  do 
so.  Many  of  the  owners  of  land  who  are  farming  it  themselves  look  upon  their 
fixity  of  tenure  as  a  curse,  and  long  to  exchange  their  position  for  that  of  the  tenants. 
Some  yeomen  farmers  at  the  March  meeting  stated  that  they  would  rather  rent  their 
land  than  own  it,  which  does  not  look  as  if  they  appreciated  security  of  tenure,  or 
that  it  was  enabling  them  to  prosper. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  a  hardworking  farmer  on  200  acres  in 
Waterbeach  Fen. 

**  The  large  farmers  in  this  district  are  masters  of  the  situation,  though  the 
smaller  ones  are  not.  We  don't  want  fixity  of  tenure,  only  the  certainty  of 
getting  out  of  the  land  wliat  we  put  in.'* 

But  one  witness  stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  sitting  tenant  had  sufficient 
protection.  He  stated  that  the  good  farmer  does  not  get  the  same  consideration  as 
the  bad  one.  Now  this  gentleman  has  one  of  the  very  best  farms  in  the  county  with 
a  considerable  area  of  good  pasture.  It  is  close  to  a  town  where  he  can  deliver  milk 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  He  keeps  a  large  head  of  stock,  does  his  land  thoroughly 
well,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  tx)  get  any  amount  of  manure  fix)m 
the  town.  No  doubt  there  would  be  competition  for  a  farm  of  this  character,  but  the 
present  tenant  does  not  complain  that  in  consequence  his  rent  is  unduly  high,  for  he 
stated, ''  My  rent  is  21.  an  acre,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my 
**  farming."  This  rent  is  considerably  higher  than  any  I  heard  of  in  the  county  for 
agricultiural  land  on  a  farm  of  such  a  size  ;  but  it  really  is  an  accommodation  farm 
having  exceptional  advantages.  Nevertheless  this  tenant  gave  a  most  satisfactory 
accoimt  of  himself,  and  was  more  sanguine  as  to  his  prospects  than  any  other  I  met 
in  the  whole  county. 

V. — ^The  Ageioui/tueax  Holdings  Act. 

26.  The  Agricultural   Holdings  Act  in   Cambridgeshire  appears  to  be  almost  a  TheAgn- 
dead  letter,  and  both  landlords  and  tenants  much  prefer  the  custom  of  their  own  cultural 
county.     A  ref  wence  to  Appendix  B.  4  will  show  that  tenants  describe  it  as  "  useless,"  Holdings 
Their  objections  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  were  similar  to  those  which  were 
so  widely  expressed  in  the  counties  of  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk.     The  Camliridgeshire 
tenants  usually  stated  that  they  preferred  the   custom  of  the  county  because  it 
involved  less  expense,  and  less  friction.     Under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  it  was 
stated  that  both  larger  claims  and  oounter-claims  were  frequently  made  than  the 
parties  could  reasonably  expect  to  prove,  and  that  this  course  resultod  in  increased 
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cost,  and  engendered  animosity.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  proceedings  under  the 
custom  were  undertaken  by  practical  valuers,  many  of  whom  were  practical 
agncultiirists,  or  who  had  sprung  from  agricultural  families,  whereas  the  proceedings 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  were  frequently  originated  and  managed  by 
lawyers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  most  representative  farmers  in  the  Wisbech  district,  it  was 
stated  : — 

"  We  won*t  touch  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  because  it  is  only  calculated 
to  benefit  solicitors." 

Again,  at  the  meeting  at  Ely,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  another 
representative  gathering,  Mr.  Bidwell,  the  well  known  agent,  stated,  with  the  approval 
of  those  present : — 

"  The  less  law  the  better  for  both  parties." 

Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  of  Parson  Drove,  Wisbech,  says  : — 

**  We  shelve  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  a  lawyer's 
Act,  and  of  very  little  good  to  landlord  or  tenant.** 

27.  In  a  report  drawn  up  in  1873  by  the  Tenant  Right  Committee  of  the  Wisbech 
Disbict  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  it  is  said  : — 

"  On  the  whole,  the  custom  advances  in  a  direction  favourable  to  the  tenant, 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  described  as  equity  administered  by  arbitrators. 
The  amount  of  the  allowances  to  the  outgoing  tenant  is  invatiably  ascertained  by 
two  valuers  or  their  umpire.  One  of  these  valuers  is  appointed  by  the  outgoing 
tenant  and  one  by  the  incoming  tenant ;  but  where  any  claim  for  dilapidations 
or  breach  of  covenants  is  made  by  the  landlord,  the  same  valuer  usually  acts  for 
both  landlord  and  incoming  tenant.  The  compensation  awarded  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  is  always  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant."* 

The  custom  varies  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is,  of  course,  an  element  which  causes  this  to  be  so,  but  the  general  rule  is,  **  As  a 
man  enters  so  he  quits." 

The  following  clauses  are  extracted  from  an  agreement  used  on  a  number  of 
properties  in  different  parts  of  the  county  : — 

"  That  the  tenants'  fixtures,  the  ordinarj/  and  usual  proportion  of  hay  and  seeds  of 
last  yearns  crop^  the  turnips^  cole-seedy  kohUrabi^  mangold  wurtzel^  or  other  green 
crop  {or  the  seed  and  tillage  in  producing  the  turnips,  coleseed^  kohl-rahi^  mangold 
vmrtzel^  or  other  green  crop)^  and  the  tillages  of  the  dead  faltowSy  the  m<inure,  but 
exclusive  of  any  compensation  awarded  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  {England) 
Act,  1883,  or  otherwise,  for  artificial  food  consumed  in  the  making  of  such  manure, 
the  cartvng  out  and  labour  on  the  manure^  the  close  folding,  the  small  seed  bill,  and 
the  cost  of  sowing,  and  the  straw,  chaff,  colder,  and  stover,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy  shall  be  valued  at  a  consuming  price.^* 

*'  The  landlord,  or  his  incoming  tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  {provided 
that  the  tenant  has  paid  the  rents  and  performed  the  conditions  of  this  agreement) 
shall  allow  and  pay  the  tenant* s  allowances  in  respect  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  hereto,  at  the  rates  therein  mentioned,  such  allowance  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
valuation  to  be  made  in  the  usual  way  as  herein-after  described,  and  such  allowances 
shall  be  in  substitution  for  any  compensation  to  which  the  tenant  would  be  entitled 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  {England)  Act,  1883,  in  respect  of  any  matters 
contained  in  the  Srd  Part  of  the  First  Schedule  to  that  Act.'' 

With  reference  to  the  clause  "  mutual  covenants  "  the  agent  writes : — 

"  The  valuation  clause  varies  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  On 
the  light  fen  lands,  where  there  is  some  risk  in  obtaining  a  root  crop,  the  root 
crop  is  paid  for  at  seed  and  tillage,  but  the  more  usual  practice,  particularly  on 
the  Fen  estates,  is  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  crop  at  a  consuming  price.  The 
allowance  for  cake  varies  a  little,  usually  half  the  last  year's  cake,  &c.  is  allowed, 
but  in  some  cases  only  one-third  of  the  last  year's." 


*  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
to  the  landlord  to  pay  the  compensation.'* 


Several  witnesses  staled :  **  We  look 
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Description. 

Condition. 

Compensation  on  learing. 

(a.)  Oil     cake,     linseed,     cotton 

To  be  consumed  hj  sheep  on 

the 

One    half    of    the   cost  of    oil,  or 

cakC)  rape  cake,  or  malt  culm. 

land,  or  by  cattle,  sheep. 

or 

other    cake    or    malt  culm,  pur- 

pigs, in  the  lodges,  yards, 
folds. 

or 

chased  during  the  last  year,  so 

long  as  the  total  amount  used  does 

not    exceed  the    average  of    the 

total   amount    used    during    the 

- 

three  preceding  years. 

(b.)  Bones      undissolved,      dung, 

To  be  applied  to  the  land  in 

til- 

50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  that  used 

guano,  phosphate,  or  other  new 

lage,  t.e.,  the  green  crops. 

in  the  laiit  year  (inclusive  of  rail- 

manures, if  landlord's  consent  be 

way  or  water  carriage),  but  this 

given  to  such  new  manures. 

clause  is  not  to  apply  in  cases 
where  the  crop  is  paid  for  at  con- 
suming  value. 

(c.)  Claying  of  land 

To  apply  to  fen  land  only 

The  total  outlay  to  be  spread  over 
seven  years.  One-seventh  of  the 
cost  to  be  deducted  for  every  year 
after  such  outlay  has  been  made. 

* 

r 

The  valuers  to  assess  the  amount  due 

(df.)  Marling  and  liming  of  land  - 

1 

1 

as    compensation    for    such    im- 

K.       .       . 

'<^ 

provements,   such    sum   as  fairly 

(c.)  Clayburning 

J 

represents  the  value  of  the  im- 

L 

provement  to  an  hicoming  tenant. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  allowances  on  quitting  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
agreements : — 


Schedule  of 
allowances. 


Artificial 
manured. 


Schedule  of  Allowances  on  Quitting. 

On  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  or 
allow  to  the  tena/ntfor  the  following  matters  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  ascertained 
by  valuation  in  the  usual  way^  according  to  the  rules  and  principles  follomng : — 

(a.)  For  half  the  cost  of  all  undissolved  bones  or  other  artificial  manures,  including 
the  cost  of  railway  caiTiage  (nitrate  of  soda  cmd  sulphate  of  soda  excepted)^ 
used  during  the  last  year  on  lands  properly  fallowed  and  sown  with 
turnips^  rape^  mangold  vmrtzel^  or  other  green  or  root  crop  fed  off  on  the 
premises.  The  allowance  per  acre  not  to  exceed  the  average  of  the  two 
previous  years^  and  the  bones  and  artificial  manures  to  be  such  as  are 
guaranteed  by  the  sellers  thereof  to  stand  the  test  of  analysis  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Moyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England^  and  to  be 
approved  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  and  the  allowance  in  no  case  to 
exceed  \L  for  each  acre  to  which  such  artificial  manures  have  been  applied, 
but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  artificial  manures  brought  on 
the  Molding  in  lieu  of  hay  or  straw  sold  off. 

(b.)  For  half  the  cost  of  linseed,  rape,  or  cotton  cake  {including  railway  carriage)  Cake, 
consumed  upon  the  Molding  by  beast  or  sheep  during  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy,  provided  that  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  two 
previous  years,  in  which  case  the  allowance  shall  be  one-sixth  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  cake  consumed  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy  ;  providing  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  cake  shall  have  been  con- 
sumed in  the  straw  yards  (unless  permission  in  W7nting  be  granted  by  the 
landlord  or  his  argent  to  the  contrary)  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  straw  and 
other  produce  shall  have  been  converted  into  manure  in  a  husbandlike 
manner,  but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  cake  brought  on  the 
Holding  in  lieu  of  hay  or  straw  sold  off. 

(c.)  For  the  cost  of  clover  and  grass  seeds  and  sounng  upon  land  sown  in  course  Grass  seeds, 
during  the  last  year  of  tenancy,  provided  such  seeds  have  not  bee7i  stocked 
after  the  11  th  day  of  October  in  such  last  year. 

(d.)  For  half  a  ypar^s  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  upon   the   land  sown  with  wheat,   jyheai 
provided  the  same  were  paid  for  upon  entry,  and  provided  such  land  does  not  lands. 
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exceed  ttoo-fifths  of  the  arable  land  and  is  clean  and  in  good  heart  ^wwi 
condition^  also  for  preparing  and  aotoing  such  lomdj  if  done  hy  the  tenant  at  a 
proper  time  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

(e.)  JPor  preparing  fallows^  if  done  by  the  tenant  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper 
manner. 

(f .)  For  preparing  land  for  and  sowing  spring  com,  if  done  by  the  tenant  at  a 
proper  time  a>nd  in  a  proper  mamter. 

(g.)  For  a  proportion  of  the  costs  of  liming^  marling^  claying,  and  boning  i/oith 
undissolved  bones  {the  latter  on  pasture  land  only),  done  with  the  written 
sanction  of  and  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  the  landlord  or  his 
agent,  the  proportionate  allowa/nce  to  be,  made  on  the  seven  yea4*s*  principle. 

(h.)  For  any  meadow,  clover,  or  other  seed,  hay,  and  roots  which  shall  be  left  in 
stack  or  heap  upon  the  Molding,  the  allowances  to  be  calculated  on  a  fair 
consuming  value,  provided  that  a  fair  proportion  shall  have  been  consumed 
on  the  Molding. 

(i.)  Labour  to  nmnure  if  applied  to  land  sown  with  wheat  or  carted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant. 

(k.)  For  seed  fou/iid  and  labov/r  done  in  an  efficient  and  husbandlike  ma/nnerfor  the 
benefit  of  the  la/ndlord  or  his  incoming  tenant,  and  for  all  tena^fs  fixtures 
which  may  have  been  paid  for  at  the  time  of  entry  and  which  shall  be  duly 
verified  by  the  inventory. 

The  bills  duly  receipted  for  all  ma/nures  and  cake  claimed  for  to  be  pro- 
duced to  the  landlord  or  his  agent  for  examination  when  required^  and 
sati^actory  proof  to  be  given  of  the  eoopenditure  of  such  manures  and  cake 
upon  the  Molding.  The  amotmt  of  claim  in  respect  of  each  piece  of  land  to 
be  stated  separately,  a/nd  separate  bills  to  be  produced  for  the  manures 
expended  on  the  pasture  and  meadow  land  and  on  the  arable  land 
respectively. 

That  the  tenant  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  bams,  rick  yards^  cattle  yards, 
and  stabling  for  horses  for  threshing  out  and  carrying  oMO/y  the  neat  and 
winnowed  grain  and  for  feeding  off  and  foddering  the  hay,  straw,  and  chaffs 
and  watering  cattle  until  the  first  day  of  May  next  after  the  end  of  the 
tenancy.  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  the  farmhouse^  which  is  to  be  given 
up  vnth  the  remainder  of  the  Molding  on  the  25th  day  of  March. 

The  object  of  this  lease  being,  inter  alia,  to  give  the  tenant  liberty  of 
management  and  a  fair  outgoing  valuation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
reasonable  protection  to  the  landlord,  it  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  that  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  it  shall  be  left  to  the 
valuers  or  the  umpire  herein-after  mentioned  to  determine  wfiether  the 
Molding  or  any  part  of  the  Molding  is  left  hi  a  state  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant,  and  what  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  by 
the  tenant  to  reasonably  compensate  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant,  there- 
fore  such  compensation  to  be  calculated  solely  upon  the  basis  of  wlmt  it  would 
cost  to  put  the  Molding  into  a  proper  state  fit  for  the  occupation  of  an 
incoming  tenant ;  any  amount  so  determined  to  be  deducted  from  the  out- 
going  valtiation  to  which  the  tenant  may  be  entitled,  but  should  it  exceed  the 
sum  to  which  the  tenant  m^y  be  so  entitled  the  balarwe  shall  be  recoverable 
by  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  (at  the  landlord's  option  only)  by  action 
or  otherwise. 

28.  On  the  whole  tenants  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  compensation  they  get 
under  the  custom,  which  usually  amounts  to  between  20«.  and  30«.  an  acre.  This  was 
stated  to  be  the  case  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Cambridge,  and 
at  the  meetings  at  March,  Wisbech,  Ely,  and  Chatteris. 

At  March  it  was  stated  : — 

**  There  is  no  dissatisfaction  at  all  about  compensation/* 

At  Ely  :— 

"  There  is  no  bother  about  tenant-right." 

At  Wisbech : — 

"  On  the  whole  the  custom  of  the  county  is  satisfactory." 
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At  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  tenants  it  was  said : — 
"  Apart  from  any  question  of  dilapidations,  the  allowances  are  fair." 

Again,  Mr.  Martin  Slater,  who  farms  largely  near  Newmarket,  says : — 
**  Tenants  are  quite  satisfied  with  their  custom." 

Mr.  Long,  of  Burnt  Fen,  who  farms  3,200  acres,  says  : — 

*'  Generally  the  allowances  \mder  the  custom  of  the  country  are  considered 
reasonable  and  fair.  I  never  heard  that  men  farm  badly  at  the  end  of  their 
tenancies  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  oompensated." 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Mr.  Heber  Martin »  and  Mr.  Luddington,  of  Littleport,  also 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Holben,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Burwell,  Mr.  Jonas,  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Mason  Cooke,  of  Ely,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  of  Chatteris.  The 
opinions  quoted  are  fair  samples  of  those  generally  expressed,  and  I  am  satisfied,  after 
having  met  so  many  representative  farmers  and  agents  at  meetings,  in  the  markets,  or 
at  their  own  houses,  that  these  views  are  generally  shared  throughout  the  county. 

29.  But  some  contrary  opinions  were  expressed.    Where,  however,  this  was  the  Compensa- 
case  the  custom  of  the  country  was  seldom  the  subject  of  wholesale  criticism,  but  the  ^on  for 
witnesses  usually  advocated  some  compensation  for  the  improved  fertility  of  the  soil  ™^^^^  ^f 
due  to  a  long  course  of  contiiiuous  good  farming,  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  com-  fanns. 
pensation  for  definite  expenditure  provable  by  the  production  of  receipts.    Before 
quoting  evidence  on  this  point  it  should  be  indicated  that  a  considerable  number  of 
mrmers  deprecated  any  change  which  might  open  the  door  to  larger  claims  being 
made,  or  compensation  being  obtaiaed,  than  tenants  were  fairly  entitled  to,  on  account 
of  the  increased  cost  which  would  be  thrown  upon  incoming  tenants.    It  was  stated 
by  a  large  farmer  : — 

**  In  considering  any  improvements  or  amendments  with  reference  to  tenant- 
right  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  protecting  iacoming  tenants.  This 
question  is  just  as  important  to  them  as  to  outgoing  tenants." 

None  of  these  witnesses  suggested  for  one  moment  that  full  compensation  should 
not  be  given  for  the  value  of  all  unexhausted  expenditure,  but  they  pointed  out  the 
danger  there  might  be  in  compensating  for  general  improvement  of  which  the  extent 
and  the  value  can  be  only  matters  of  opinion,  even  if  a  standard  of  comparison  could 
be  obtained,  as  distinguished  from  improvements  due  to  definite  expenditure  of  which 
actual  proof  could  be  forthcoming. 

How  far  a  system  of  compensating  tenants  for  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
a  farm  due  to  continuous  good  farming,  in  excess  of  compensation  given  for  actual 
and  provable  expenditure,  and  of  compensating  landlords  for  deterioration  in  the  con- 
dition or  producing  power  of  farms,  particularly  in  the  present  times,  when  much  of 
the  land  is  rapidly  deteriorating  owing  to  the  decreased  expenditure,  either  because 
tenants  have  no  capital  or  because  those  who  have  capital  will  not  lay  it  out  at 
present  prices,  is  certainly  open  to  question.  If  the  tenants  in  South  Cambridgeshire 
had  been  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  land  since  1879 
the  sum  would  have  been  a  very  large  one. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  agent,  of  Chatteris,  referring  to  this  subject,  says : — 

"  The  law  as  to  tenant-right  is  perfectly  satisfactory.     You  cannot  compensate 
for  condition.      A  man  would   be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  effect  of  the 


seasons.'* 


But  to  return  to  the  evidence  of  those  who  advocated  compensation  for  the  general 
improved  condition  of  farms,  the  meeting  at  March,  though  stating  that  on  the  whole 
the  custom  of  the  country  was  satisfactory,  said  : — 

"  The  system  of  valuation  in  this  county  is  capable  of  very  great  improvement 

by  taking  the  improved  condition  of  the  land  more  into  account.     The  fields  in 

a  farm  should  be  scheduled  when  a  man  enters,  and  the  condition  noticed.     But 

there  should  be  tenant- vorong  as  well  as  tenant-right ^  and  a  man  who  leaves  his 

land  in  bad  condition  should  have  to  pay  for  it." 

Again,  Mr.  Arthur  Gee,  of  Shelf ord,  who  has  farmed  in  America,  and  is  now  farming 

at  Shelford,  and  also  practising  as  a  barrister,  referring  to  the  same  point  with 

reference  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  says  : — 

•*  I  consider  the  Act  is  a  very  imperfect  one.  For  instance,  a  tenant  may  now 
take  a  farm  in  a  most  dilapidated  state  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  land  is 
concerned,  foul  with  thick  weeds,  &c.,  and  he  may,  by  an  extravagant  expenditiure 
of  labour,  get  it  into  a  thorbughly  clean  state,  and  yet  be  entitled  to  no  compensation 
under  the  Act,  if  I  understand  it  rightly." 
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But  a  well-kuown  valuer,  speaking  on  this  very  subject,  pointed  out  that  when  a 
man  takes  a  farm  in  a  foul  condition  he  agrees  to  pay  a  rent,  or  he  ought  to  do  so  if  he 
knows  his  business,  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  land,  and  the 
amount  of  expenditure  it  would  involve  to  put  it  in  normal  condition.  Hence  he 
would  be  paid  twice  over  if  he  were  compensated  at  the  determination  of  the  tenancy 
for  improving  the  condition. 

30.  Although  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  practically  inoperative  in  the  county, 
it  should  be  recorded  that  several  witnesses  stated  that,  indirectly,  it  had  had  a  beneficial 
effect,  as  it  had  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  allowances  for  certain  expenditure 
under  the  custom.  This  view  was  expressed  at  the  meeting  at  Wisbech,  also  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Jonas,  Mr.  Long,  of  Burnt  Fen,  and  at  the  meetings  at  March  and  Ely.  At 
the  latter  meeting  it  was  stated : — 

"  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  every  one  has  been  met  fairly.*' 

31.  The  question  of  compensation  for  corn  consumed  on  the  premises  seemed  to 
evoke  but  little  interest.  Many  farmers  appeared  to  think  that  the  question  of  proof 
was  a  veiy  difficult  one,  and  that  the  incoming  tenant  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  outgoing  tenant,  if  the  latter  were  unscrupulous.  One  large  farmer  has  an 
agreement  with  his  landlord  to  compensate  him  for  all  com  consumed  on  the  premises. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiry  what  proof  he  would  require  as  an  incoming  tenant  before 
he  paid  for  home  com  consumed,  he  said  :*— 

"  I  should  certainly  insist  on  seeing  the  miller's  bill ;  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  prove  when  people  grind  their  own  corn." 

32.  With  reference  to  dilapidations,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  landowners  do  not 
get  as  much  compensation  under  the  custom  as  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
because  many  farmers  state  that  they  leave  the  Act  alone  because  of  the  ctmnter-claims 
for  dilapidations. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  custom  of  this  county,  by  which  claims  are  set|;led 
amicably — ^and  I  found  the  same  state  of  things  in  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk — ^landlords 
generally  do  not  stand  strictly  on  their  legal  rights  with  reference  to  their  claim  for 
dilapidations,  whereas  they  frequently  do  under  the  Act,  especially  in  cases  where  they 
consider  the  claim  an  unreasonable  one.  But  no  landowner  objected  to  the  custom  on 
the  ground  that  they  did  not  get  sufficient  compensation,  though  several  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  were  usually  the  losers  by  a  change  in  tenancy.  Mr.  Wright,  who 
farms  over  1,400  acres,  and  who  is  also  an  agent,  stated  that  "  many  tenants  nowadays 
*•  have  nothing  to  claim  for  when  they  leave.     The  boot  is  often  on  the  other  leg." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  must  be  very  evident  to  anyone  who  will  drive  from 
Cambridge  to  Huntingdon,  and,  indeed,  through  the  greater  part  of  South  Cambridge- 
shire, on  the  heavy  soils. 

33.  The  subject  of  the  law  of  distress  was  seldom  raised,  but,  when  it  was,  farmers 
generally  desired  that  there  should  be  no  alteration  in  the  law.  It  was  said  at  the 
meeting  at  March  : — 

"  The  law  of  distress  does  not  injure  us.  Keep  it  as  it  is,  or  the  landlords  will 
be  stricter  in  collecting  rent." 

The  meeting  at  Chatteris  said : — 

"  There  is  no  desire  here  among  farmers  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress." 
The  meeting  at  Parson  Drove  unanimously  said  :*— 

**  Let  the  law  remain  as  it  is." 

Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  of  Parson  Drove,  says  : — 

**  Let  the  law  of  distress  be  slightly  modified,  but  not  abolished.  If  abolished, 
farmers,  especially  small  ones,  whose  chief  capital  is  their  labour,  would  suffer, 
while  the  ordinary  creditor,  and  in  many  cases  the  money  lender,  would  be 
benefitted." 

Mr.  Edward  Mawer,  565  acres  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate,  says  :— 

*'  No  wish  to  interfere  with  it.     Landlords  would  undoubtedly  be  more  stringent 
and  give  less  credit." 
Mr.  W.  J.  Clark,  320  acres,  Thriplow,  says : — 

"  I  would  not  alter  the  law  of  distress.  If  abolished,  landlords  would  have  to 
take  less  for  their  farms,  but  it  would  result  in  many  tenants  being  sold  up,  who, 
with  the  use  of  their  landlord's  money  in  rent,  free  of  interest,  might  struggle  on, 
and,  if  times  ever  did  improve,  pull  themselves  together  again." 
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Mr.  R.  P.  Parsons,  1,300  acres,  Elsworth,  says : — 

**  As  an  owner  of  land  parts  with  it  to  another,  and  cannot  get  it  back  again 
except  under  certain  fixed  conditions,  he  ought  to  be  assured  of  one  year's  rent.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  abolition  is  very  much  desired  by  tenants,  and  is  of  no 
benefit  to  an  honest  man/* 

Mr.  Wright,  agent,  and  who  farms  1,427  acres,  says  : — 

"  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  any  alteration  of  the  time  for  which  distress  can  be 
levied.  I  believe  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  would  be  no  advantage 
to  the  farmer.  If  abolished,  landlords  would  probably  make  their  rents  due  at 
shorter  intervals,  and  would  not  wait  so  long  for  them  as  they  do  now.  If  the  law  is 
abolished  landlords  ought  to  have  some  cheap  speedy  power  of  obtaining  possession 
when  the  tenants  cannot  pay  the  rent." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  farmer  on  a  good  fetrm  near  Cambridge  says : — 

*'  Abolish  the  law  of  distress,  and  landlords  will  then  be  more  particular  who 
they  take  as  tenants.*' 

And  a  farmer  at  Waterbeach  Pen  said : — 

**  If  the  law  of  distress  were  abolished  we  should  get  the  land  10«.  ^n  acre 
cheaper  here.     I  should  not  mind  paying  rent  in  advance.'* 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of  distress  as  a  rule  does  not  influence 
landowners  when  letting  farms  in  these  eastern  counties.  No  one  who  has  any 
experience  of  letting  land  would,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  prefer  a  bad  tenant 
at  a  higher  rent  to  a  good  one  at  a  lower,  unless  he  was  in  very  straightened  monetary 
circumstances,  perhaps  pressed  by  mortgagees  for  interest.  A  landlord  stands  to  lose 
far  more  than  a  year's  rent  by  being  saddled  with  a  bad  tenant.  With  a  good  tenant  he 
has  the  prospect  of  his  remaining  as  tenant,  of  ^is  paying  his  rent  regularly,  and  of 
his  keeping  and  leaving  the  land  in  good  condition.  Besides  his  tenant-right  would 
be  ample  security  for  a  year's  rent.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  except 
in  a  few  favoured  spots,  there  is  no  competition  for  lan&,  in  fact  in  many  districts  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  let  it,  and  hence  the  presence  of  the  law  of  distress  can  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  price  of  rent.  If  the  law  were  abolished  it  would,  I 
believe,  make  very  little  diflPerence,  if  any,  to  wealthy  owners,  though  it  might  to  some 
of  the  poorer  ones.  Landowners  would  give  less  credit,  and  would  have  to  take 
possession  on  failure  of  payment  of  rent,  which  would  be  hard  on  them,  as  they  would 
generally  not  be  able  to  re-let  except  at  Lady  Day  or  Michaelmas.  It  is  also  said  that 
it  would  be  hard  on  tenants  who  might  hold  on  during  critical  times  if  they  could  be 
treated  with  leniency-  Certainly  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  would  be 
distinctly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Cambridgeshire  farmers. 


VI. — Causes  and  Evidence  oe  Agricultural  Depression. 

84.  Agricultural  depression  is  usually  stated  to  have  commenced  between  1875  and  The  exbt- 
1879.    Wet  seasons  are  said  to  have  first  injured  the  agricultural  interest,  and  then  in  enc©  of 
the  early  years  of  the  eighties  prices  began  to  seriously  decline.  ^r^oiu 

35.  The  existence  of  agricultural  depression  is  usually  attributed  to  low  prices  caused  Causes  of 
by  foreign  competition  in  all  farm  produce  and  cheap  freights.     Mr.  Beldam,  a  land-  agricaltaral 
owner  near  Cambridge,  thus  states  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  depression.    ®P^®^®*^^* 
(1.)  Poreififn  imports,  together  with  the  small  cost  of  their  carriage.    (2.)  The  develop- 
ment of  steam  and  electricity.    (3.)  Heavy  railway  rates.    (4.)  The  heavy  outgoings  in 

the  shape  of  rates  and  taxes  on  land.     (5.)  Over  production.     (6.)  Bad  seasons. 

■    The  meeting  at  Parson  Drove,  which  consisted  of  farmers,  stated : — 

"  Depression  commenced  in  1879  with  the  wet  season,  followed  by  a  continuous 
fall  in  prices,  brought  about  in  a  great  measure  by  our  one-sided  Free  Trade,  and 
changes  in  the  fiscal  system  which  led  to  an  appreciation  of  gold." 

36.  With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  land  a  great  distinction  must  be  drawn  Evidences 
between  North  and  South  Cambridgeshire.     In  the  north  there  are  a  number  of  agricultural 
districts  where  the  fen  land  has  depreciated  but  little,  and  some  where  it  has  not  ^£,P"^>®° 
depreciated  at  all,  while  in  the  south  there  are  large  tracts  where  the  deteriorated  the^ari 
state  of  the  land  is  painfully  apparent  to  all,  being  practically  worthless  to  owner 

and  opoupier  alike,  and  scarcely  able  to  be   designated   as  cultivated.      Between 
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Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  the  state  of  the  land  is  as  bad  as  in  the  worst  districts  in 
Suffolk,  and  in  some  other  localities  it  is  little,  if  any,  better. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Captain  Hurrell,  of  Madingley, 
speaking  of  this  district,  said  : — 

"  In  a  nine-mile  run  witli  the  hounds  I  only  rode  over  nine  arable  fields.  Most 
of  it  had  seeded  down." 

And  Mr.  Wright,  land  agent  and  farmer,  stated : — 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  rough  land  very  nearly  out  of  cultivation." 

The  turnip  and  barley  land  near  Newmarket  was  said  to  imve  suffered  less  than  any 
land  outside  the  fens. 

Mr.  Martin  Slater,  of  Weston  Colville,  stated : — 

**  The  land  has  very  greatly  gone  back  in  condition  during  the  last  25  years  in 
this  district.  There  is  not  half  the  laboiur  employed.  {They  are  selling  hay  and 
straw  off  and  putting  very  little  back.  Drainage  on  clay  land  is  all  gone,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  renew  it.  To  drain  and  clear  the  heavy  land  and  bring  it  to  the 
condition  it  was  in  20  years  ago  would  cost  10/.  an  acre.  The  poor  light  and  the 
poor  heavy  lands  are  worth  no  rent  to  cultivate.  Possibly  they  may  be  worth  la. 
to ^8.  an  acre  as  rough  feed.  In  this  parish  there  were  six  flocks  of  breeding 
ewes,  but  now  only  one.  Generally  there  are  much  fewer  stock  and  sheep  being 
kept  in  the  county." 

Again,  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Horseheath,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  said : — 

**  The  land  is  not  anything  like  so  well  farmed  now,  and  wants  draining.** 
Mr.  Dymock,  who  farms  600  acres  at  Waterbeach,  said :  — 

"  The  condition  of  the  land  has  been  going  back  for  12  years.  It  began  in  the 
bad  season  of  1879,  when  thcj  heavy  land  got  into  a  very  bad  state.  Then  bad' 
prices  came,  and  hence  so  much  money  could  not  be  spent  on  it.  Also  straw  has 
been  sold  off  and  less  spent  on  manure  and  labour.  A  good  deal  of  straw  has  been 
sold,  partly  to  get  the  money  and  partly  because  farmers  had  no  stock  to  tread  it 
into  muck." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Clarki  of  Thriplow,  says : — 

'*  Most  decidedly  the  land  is  being  worse  farmed.  I  could  point  to  farms  that 
10  years  ago  were  patterns  for  cleanliness  and  good  farming  that  are  now  in  a 
deplorable  state." 

Turning  to  the  evidence  in  North  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Pens,  it  was  stated  at  the 
meeting  at  March : — 

"  Capital  has  not  been  curtailed  much  on  land.  The  land  has  not  gone  back 
much  in  condition.  Power  sheep  have  been  kept  in  the  district.  Parmers  have 
been  losing  capital  oii  the  heavy  land,  and  in  time  must  give  it  up.*' 

The  meeting  at  Ely  stated : — 

''  A  great  deal  of  the  three-horse  land  is  laid  down  to  grassJ  in  this  district 
Pen  land  has  gone  back  because  less  money  is  spent  on  it.*  A  lot  of  produce  is 
sold  off  the  fen  land,  and  no  claying  is  done.  Power  sheep  and  cattle  are  being 
kept.    There  is  less  cake  used." 

.Ajid  at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Bidwell,  the  well-known  agent,  stated : — 
"  Parmers  are  now  farming  from  hand-to-mouth." 

At  the  Wisbech  meeting  the  following  statement  was  made : — 

**  Generally  speaking,  the  strong  land  has  deteriorated.  The  wet  seasons  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  loss  of  capital.  Last  year.  (1893)  did  a  lot  to 
help  the  strong  land.  Men  will  not  put  money  into  strong  land  farming.  The 
acreage  of  wheat  crop  has  decreased  by  26  per  cent,  in  this  ^strict.  The  fen  land 
has  gone  back  very  httle  in  condition,  but  it  is  not  clayed  so  much,  partly  from 
want  of  capital,  but  partly  because  it  is  becoming  stronger  on  account  of  the  peat 
disappearing  owing  to  the  drainage.  The  marsh-land  has  not  gone  back  a  bit 
between  Wisbech  and  Long  Sutton ;  there  has  been  the  mea;ns  of  enabling  the 
people  to  escape  from  the  depression.  They  are  able  to  grow  the  best  class  of 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  men  in  the  marsh  have  been  hit  to  some 
extent  by  prices,  but  are  better  off  than  any  other  people  occupying  land." 

The  meeting  at  Parson  Drove  stated : — 

"The  land  is  being  farmed  but  very  little  worse." 

*  Mr.  James  Loddington  said  that  he  did  not  think  this  was  the  case  as  regards  the  fen  ]and  at.Idtileport. 
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Mr.  8.  M.  Egar,  of  Parson  Drove,  also  says : — 

*'  Less  capital  is  empl<^ed.  The  crops  as  a  rale  are  not  so  good.  Land  is 
reverting  to  its  prairie  value.    High  farming  is  impossible  with  low  prices." 

At  the  meethig  of  some  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford^s  tenants  at  Thomev  it  was  said  :— 
"  You  can  tell  that  depression  exists  by  looking  at  the  land,  though  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  as  well  farmed  as  ever.    Generally  farmers  here  have  been  &rming 
as  high  as  ever.** 

Mr.  John  Maxwell,  also  of  the  Thomey  estate,  said : — 

'^  Generally  the  land  has  deteriorated,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  seasons  and 
partly  from  want  of  capital.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  over-crop.  Since  the 
depression  fewer  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  kept. 

At  Chatteris  it  was  stated  at  the  meeting : — 

"  The  high  lands  and  gravel  lands  have  certainly  gone  back.  The  fen  land  has 
also  suffered.  This  has  arisen  from  want  of  confidence,  it  being  thought  not 
worth  while  to  put  money  into  the  soil.  The  number  of  sheep  are  rather 
diminishing.  Fewer  labourers  are  employed,  particularly  this  year  (1894),  and 
less  cake  is  used.  The  use  of  artificial  manure  increases  year  by  year  as  an 
increasing  amount  of  steaw  is  sold  off.  Less  claying  is  done  in  the  Fens  now, 
which  is  greatly  on  account  of  shortness  of  capitSstL  Our  fen  land  has,  generally 
speaking,  deteriorated  by  20Z.  an  acre.'* 

But  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  solicitor  and  land  agent,  said  that  until  recently  the  men 
in  the  Chatteris  neighbourhood  had  done  pretty  well.  He  said  that  there  had  been 
good  yields  for  10  out  of  12  years.  He  considered  that  for  a  number  of  years,  even 
during  the  depression,  the  large  farmers  possessed  of  intelligence  had  held  their  own, 
and  als6  small  men  renting  land  from  3^  to  50  acres  at  21.  to  SI.  an  acre.  It  must, 
however,  be  explained  that  the  land  round  Chatteris  is  productive,  and  capable  of 
growing  a  variety  of  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  roots,  seeds,  and  market-garden 
produce. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  railway  near,  and  a  number  of  Chatteris  men  are  salesmen  in 
Spitalflelds  Market.  Hence  the  Chatteris  people  have  friends  whom  they  can  trust  to 
sell  their  jwoduce  f6r  them,  and  who  ate  able  and  willing  to  push  their  interests.  But 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  18d4,  Mr.  Clarke  observed : — 

"  But  at  the  present  time  the  smaller  men  are  not  doing  so  well,  and  for  the 
last  year  or  two  have  paid  tent  out  of  capital.** 

Further,  Mr.  Clarke  said  : — 

'•  The  high  lands  are  very  bad,  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  fen  lands  are  thriving 
now." 

37.  There  is  not  much  land  actually  abandoned  in  the  county,  as  far  as  I  have  Land 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  heavy  land  and  some  very  light  land  abandoned, 
attached  to  farms  which  are  occupied  by  tenants  in  South  Cambridgeshire,  particularly 
on  the  western  side,  on  the  verge  of  it,  and  which  will,  in  ali  probability,  go  out  of 
cultivation  shortly  if  present  prices  continue. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  land  agent,  of  Cambridge,  writes  : — 

**0n  some  farms,  cultivatigsol  has  practically  ceased,  but  the  owners  make 
something,  though  little,  of  them  by  selling  the  grass  and  herbage  for  grazing  or 
mowing,  and  probably  they  make  a  trifle  of  the  shooting.  The  return  for  them 
is,  however,  generally  very  small.*' 

Mr.  Ewbank,  bursar  of  Clare  College,  writes : — 

**  On  the  boulder  day  formation,  to  the  west  of  Cambridge,  a  considerable  area 
has  been  kept  uncultivated.    I  could  not  form  an  estimate  of  its  extent*' 

On  the  Clare  College  property  in  the  county,  only  64  acres  have  been  allowed  to 
seed  down  naturally  to  grass. 

Again,  Captain  Beldam,  who  lives  near  Cambridge,  says  : — 

"  A  considerable  quantity  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  allowed  to 
seed  itself  down  to  grass.     The  general  tendency  is  for  it  to  run  to  watergrass." 

The  bursar  of  King's  College  also  states  that  there  is  land  of  this  description  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  paragraphs  36  and  44  some  evidence  is  given,  showing  the  deplorable  state  of 
some  of  the  land  and  the  nominal  rents  paid  for  it  in  certain  cases. 
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Fall  in  prices 
of  com. 


I  only  heard  of  three  farms,  comprising  in  all  804  acres,  which  are  actually 
abandoned ;  but  I  saw  one  of  400  acres  near  Cambridge,  where  the  mortgagees  are  in 
possession,  which  is  practically  abandoned,  and  several  others  in  an  almost  similar 
plight. 

One  of  the  abandoned  farms  is  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  204  acres,  nearly  all  arable.  It 
has  been  quite  farmed  out  and  terribly  neglected.  It  is  good  sUt  land,  and  productive 
if  well  cultivated.  The  farm  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  high  road,  and  is 
approached  by  a  soft  fen  drove. 

Another  of  these  farms  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  county,  and  contains  about 
430  acres  of  strong  clay  land.    It  has  been  abandoned  for  some  years. 

The  other  farm  is  170  acres,  and  is  within  5^  miles  of  Cambridge. 

38.  In  my  Eeport  on  the  neighbouring  county  of  Suffolk,  and  also  in  my  Report 
on  Lincolnshire,  I  have  proved  the  fall  in  prices  of  all  farm  produce,  and  I  do  not 
propose  in  this  Report  ^to  offer  evidence  in  such  detail  on  this  subject  to  the 
Commission. 

The  following  figures  will  demonstrate  the  difference  which  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cereals  has  made  to  the  farmers  : — 


Average  Value  of  Wheat  and  Baeley  per  Acre  in  certain  Tears  on 
Mr.  R.  P.  Parsons'  Parm  at  Elsworth,  St.  Ives. 


Year. 


1859-65     -            -             -  - 

1887-93 

1894»         ...  - 

Decrease  per  cent,  between  first  1 

and  third  period.  J 


Value  of  Wheat 
per  Acre. 


9  0  2 
4  18  6 
3  14    3 


68-8 


Value  of  Batley 
per  Acre. 


£     8.  d. 

8     9  3 

4     1  6 

4  19  0 


41-5 


The  value  of  an  acre  of  wheat  on  this  farm  in  1873  was  IIZ.  2s.  6d. ;  in  1882, 
71.  128.  Sd. ;  in  1893,  21.  12«.,  or  a  decrease  of  76 '6  per  cent,  between  the  first  and 
last  year.  In  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  when  Mr.  Parsons  was  farming  1,600  acres,  the 
value  of  his  com  grown  was  3,696Z.,  2,446/.,  and  1,442/.,  a  difference  of  1,250/.  between 
1891  and  1892,  and  of  1,004Z.  between  1892  and  1893,  or  practically  the  whole  rent  in 
both  cases. 

Comparing  1873  with  1893  and  1894,  l^f  r.  Parsons  puts  his  loss  thus : — 

Produce  eequired  to  pay  lOOZ.  in  Gold. 


Year. 


1873 
1893 
1894» 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Quarters. 
33i 
77 
105 


Quarters. 
50 
7H 
115 


The  following  figures  show  the  average  value  per  acre,  in  certain  periods  between 
1879  and  1895,  of  wheat,  and  also  of  aU  cereals,  on  Mr.  Mawer's  farm  at  Thomey.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  average  value  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  five  years  1889-94, 
compared  with  the  five  years  1874-79,  was  less  by  4Z.  4».  O^d.,  and  of  all  cereals 
3Z.  168.  Oi^d.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  an  acre  of  wheat  from  the  1894  harvest, 
calculated  on  prices  obtained  up  to  April  18, 1894,  was  less  by  51.  28.  7^d.  than  for  the 
five  years  1874-79,  and  less  by  18s.  6^d.  than  for  the  five  years  1889-94.  Again,  the 
difference  in  value  of  an  acre  of  all  cereals  from  the  1894  harvest,  calculated  on  prices 
obtained  up  to  April  18,  1894  was  less  by  51.  Os.  7^^.  than  for  the  five  years  1874-79, 
and  less  by  11.  4ts.  Id.  than  for  the  five  years  1889-94. 


*  Estimated  on  prices  obtained  up  to  April  1st,  1895. 

Note. — The  value  of  1,608  coombs  of  wheat  and  barley  sold  after  harvest  on  Mr.  Parsons'  farm  in  1874 
=  1,953/.  Os.  dd.y  and  the  value  of  1,608  coombs  threshed  after  harvest  1894=676/.  Ss.  lOc/.,  or  a  difference  of 
1,276/.  lU.  M, 
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Average  Value  per  Acre  in  certain  Periods  of  Wheat  and  also  of  all 
Cereals  on  Mr.  Haweb's  Farm,  Thornejt. 


' 

Increaee  or 

Increase  or 

Period. 

Wheat. 

Decrease  per  Cent 
between  the  PeriodB. 

AU  Cereals. 

Decrease  per  Cent, 
between  the  Periods. 

£    *.     d. 

£    8,     d. 

1874-79      .... 

10  15    6 

»- 

10     3     1{ 

\ 

..- 

1879-84 

7    4    3 

-  29-8 

7    14    11    r 

-  23-7 

1884-89 

8    5    5 

^ 

4-  14-6 

7  16    6 

+     10 

1889-94 

6     15 

-  26-6 

6    7    0 

-  18-8 

1894-95* 

5    2  11 

-  170 

5    2    5i 

-  19-3 

*  The  figures  for  1894-95  are  based  on  prices  obtamed  up  to  April  18,  1895. 

39.  In  my  Reports  on  the  counties  of  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk  I  have,  shown  the  Fall  in 
decrease  in  the  prices  of  she^,  lambs,  and  wool,  and  as  there  are  no  distinctive  breeds  prices  of 
in  Cambridgeshire,  the  figures  given  in  the  Lincolnshire  Report  will  apply  to  long- wools  ^^®®P- 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the  Suffolk  Report  to  the  Suffolk  Black-faced  sheep  on  the 
Newmarket  side  of  Cambridgeshire. 

I  have,  however,  obtained  the  following  figures  with  reference  to  the  fell  in  the  value 
of  two-year-old  Lincoln  long-wools,  which  were  numerous  in  the  county  20  years  ago, 
when  wool  fetched  a  good  price,  and  when  large  joints  were  in  demand. 

In  1872  one  of  these  two-year-old  sheep  would  sell  for  84^.,  and  the  two  clips  of  wool 
were  worth  about  40^.,  so  that  the  farmer  got  about  124^.  return  for  a  sheep  which  cost 
him,  perhaps,  65«.  to  705.  12  months  before.  Now,  in  1895,  the  wool  would  make  only 
about  17a.  6d.,  and  the  carcase  not  more  than  65a.,  while  the  sheep  would  cost  60s.  at 
the  outset.    Thus  the  decrease  in  value  is  : — 


Tear. 

Cost  of  Sheep. 

Selling  Value  of 
Sheep. 

Two  Clips  of  Wool. 

Gross  Returns. 

Net  Return. 

1872 
1895    - 

£    8.     d. 

3  10    0 
2  10    0/ 

£    *.     d, 
4     4    0 
3     5     0 

£     8.     d. 

2    0    0 
0  17    6 

£    8.     d, 
6     4     0 
4    2    6 

£     8.      d. 
2  14     0 
1   12     6 

Decrease 

1     0    0 

0  19    0 

12    6 

2     1     6 

1     1     6 

Mr.  R.  P.  Parsons  gives  the  average  value  of  his  sheep  per  head  in  1873  at  66s.,  and 
in  1894  at  26s.,  a  decrease  of  606  per  cent. 

40.  Mr.  E.  Mawer,  of  Wrydelands,  Thorney,  gives  the  price  per  tod  of  wool  sold  Fall  in 
off  his  farm  for  the  20  years  Lady  Day  1874  to  1894.  prices  of 

The  following  is  the  average  price  per  tod  in  periods  of  five  years.    The  highest  ^^^ 
price  obtained  during  these  years  was  21.  10s.  in  1874.     Between  1874  and  1880  it  was 
never  less  than  11.  14s.  a  tod  except  in  one  year,  but  after  1881  it  never  exceeded  24s.  a 
tod. 


Year. 


1874-79 
1879-84 
1884-89 
1889-94 


A.yerag( 

J  price  per 

Tod. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

I 
1 

1 
1 

17 

ff 

2 

1 

7i 
9 

41.  With  reference  to  the  fall  in  price  of  cattle,  Mr.  Samuel  Vergette,  the  well-  Fall  in  prices 
known  auctioneer,  of  Peterborough,  has  kindly  gone  through  his  books  for  a  series  of  of  cattle, 
years,  and  gives  the  following  imformation  as  to  the   depreciation  in  value  of   store 
cattle  : — 

"  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  a  material  depreciation  in  the  younger  cattle,  that 
is  up  to  two  years  old,  but  after  that  the  depreciation  in  beef -cattle  price  affects 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  area  of  feeding  land  is  not  increased,  but  that  the 
area  of  store  grazing  land  is  very  vastly  increased.     I  think  in  the  last  10  or  15 
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years  oattle  which  make  between  14i.  and  20i.  each  now  (April  1895)  are  depre- 
ciated in  value  lOs.  per  cwt.  But  I  dd  liot  think  that  the!  younger  cattle  have 
depreciated  in  value  more  than  28.  6d.  a  cwt.,  and  this  does  not  even  hold  good 
this  present  season,  during  which  young  cattle  have  been  very  dear.  At  the 
present  time  the  breeders'  prospects  look  much  brighter  than  the  feeders*. 

'^  Of  course  the  grass  season,  the  hay  season,  and  the  root  season  always  have  a 
great  effect  in  rise  and  fall,  that  is,  cause,  supply,  and  demand.'* 


Effect  of  the 
depression 
upon  land- 
owners. 


Evidence 
given  of 
redoctionB 
in  rent. 


VII.— Effect  of  ime  Depression  upon  Landownebs. 

42.  It  will  be  seen  in  this  chapter,  particularly  in  paragraphs  43-45  and  52,  which 
show  the  reduction  in  rent  and  tiie  fall  in  the  freehold  yalue  of  land,  that  the  position 
of  landowners  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  ownership  of  some  of  the  heavy  land  is 
simply  an  expensive  burden.  In  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  much  is  lying 
in  rough  grass,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  abandonment. 

The  farmers  at  the  meeting  at  Parson  Drove  thus  put  the  owners'  position : — 

^*  Landlords,  being  unable  to  get  in  llieir  rents,  gave  remissions  with  a  view  to 
helping  their  tenants,  and  eventually  gave  permanent  reductions.  But  of  late  in 
some  districts  tenants  could  not  be  obtained.  Some  farms,  aftw  tithe,  rates,  and 
repairs  are  paid,  are  worth  no  rental.  Landlords  have  been  obliged  to  economise, 
and  in  some  cases  to  go  abroad,  to  live  more  cheaply,  thus  in  many  instances 
becoming  unwilling  absentees,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  district*' 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  but  few  large  owners  of  property  in 
the  county,  and  on  this  accoimt  the  ownership  of  land  has  proved  the  greater  burden, 
because  those  who  own  it  are  not  large  capitalists,  who  have  other  sources  than  the 
land  upon  which  they  can  draw,  but  are  frequently  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon 
the  profit  derived  from  land.  This  class  of  owner,  ^diose  rental  has  been  reduced 
50  per  cent.,  and  who  has  the  same  family  charges  to  meet,  the  same  or  greater  estate 
expenses,  and  in  addition  land  thrown  on  hand  for  which  capital  has  to  be  found  to 
farm,  is  frequently  reduced  to  deplorable  straits.  Many  farmers  stated  "  owners  are 
worse  off  than  occupiers,'*  and  often  yeoman  farmers  said  that  they  would  but  too 
gladly  exchange  their  position  for  that  of  tenants. 

And  the  owners  of  land  cannot,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice,  get  rid  of  their 
properties,  for  no  one  wUl  buy,  land  being  simply  a  drug  in  the  market.  Several 
agents  informed  me  that  they  had  clients,  both  owners  and  mortgagees,  who  would 
sell  at  almost  any  simi  if  they  could  get  an  offer. 

In  many  cases  the  owners  are  so  pressed,  particularly  in  South  Cambridgeshire,  that 
expenditure  on  repairs  is  largely  curtailed,  and,  when  the  time  comes  to  rebuild  or 
re-drain,  there  will  be  no  prospect  of  finding  the  money  to  do  so. 

43.  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  evidence  given  at  meetings,  or  by  some  of  the 
principal  witnesses,  of  the  reductions  made  in  rent  since  the  depression.  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  .Agriculture  at  Cambridge  it  was  stated ; — 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  rent  in  the  western  side  of  the  county  has  gone  down 
70  per  cent." 

The  meeting  at  Ely  said : 

**  The  rent  of  fen  land  has  fallen  50  per  cent,  in  15  years. 
And  Mr.  Bidwell,  whose  experience  is  second  to  none,  added  :— 

**  It  is  no  over-statement  to  say  that  rent  has  fallen  50  per  cent,  in  this 
district.    In  many  cases  landlords  talfe  what  they  can  get.*' 

Writing  in  March  1895,  Mr.  Bidwell  says : — 

"  On  fen  farms,  that  is,  flat  soil  resting  on  a  good  buttery  clay,  the  rents  have 
,  been  reduced  in  the  last  10  to  15  yeaijs  from  20  to  30  per  cent.    Poor  fen  l(md, 
with  no  clay  subsoil,  is  almost  valueless  at  the  present  time,  and  the  rents  have 
diminished  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  almost  to  vanishing  point." 

The  meeting  at  March  said : — 

'^  B;ents  on  high  strong  land  have  gone  down  60  per  cent.,  and  on  the  fen  land 
33  per  cent." 

The  meeting  at  Wisbech  said  : — 

"The  reduction  on  heavy  land  has  been  between  50  and  60  p»  cent.,  and  on 
the  fen  land  30  to  88  per  cent.  On  strong  fen  land,  that  is,  where  the  peat  has 
disappeared,  50  per  cent.     On  the  bl^k  fen  land  25  to  38  per  cent.,  on  the  tract 
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of  inarsh4iuid  between  Wisbeeh  and  Long  Sutton,  where  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
potatoes  can  be  grQpn^  16  rp^  cent." 
At  Chatteris,  which  is  a  district  where  the  depression  has  been  felt  less  than  in 
most,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  estate  agent,  said : — 

"  The  large  holdings  at  Chatteris  have  dropped  30  to  50  per  cent.    Rents  on 
small  holdings  have  very  slightly  altered,  but  they  will  shortly  have  to  be/' 

While  at  a  meeting  there  at  which*  Mr.  E.  W.  Ruston,  itr.  Nix,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  J.  Smith  were  present,  the  reductions  on  fi»rms  over  800  acres  were  put  at  60  per 
cent. ;  on  farms  of  60  to  300  acres  20  to  40  per  cent.,  and  on  the  small  holdings,  which 
are  chiefly  used  for  gardening  purposes,  at  5  to  10  per  cent. 

At  Waterbeach,  Mr.  Wright,  land  agent  and  farmer,  said  that  rents  had  been 
reduced  60  per  cent. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  Mr.  Martin  Slater  stated  that  rents  had  been 
reduced  by  60  per  cent.     (See  also  Appendix  B.  1.) 

44.  l^e  following  are  instances  of  reductions  in  rent  supplied  by  certain  land  agents  Instances  of 
in  the  county  :—  reductions  in 

A  farm  in  South  Cambridgeshire  of  330  acres,  let  in  1874  for  6001.  a  year,  tenant  '^^ 
paying  tithe,  and  let  in  1894  for  150Z.  a  year,  tithe  free.    This  represents  a  reduction 
of  76  per  cent,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  traiisfepence  of  tithe. 

A  farm  of  100  acres,  a  mile  from  Cambridge.  Rent  in  1879  was  SI.  an  acre,  and  in 
1894  158. f  or  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent. 

A  farm  about  4  miles  from  Cambridge  of  nearly  600  acres,  let  for  308.  an  acre  in 
the  seventies,  tenant  paying  tithe,  and  for  Ss.  an  acre  in  1894,  landlord  paying  tithe. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  73  •  7  per  cent.,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
transference  of  tithe. 

A  farm  5  miles  from  Cambridge  of  300  acres,  let  in  1894  at  4ir.  6d.  an  acre,  tithe 
free. 

A  farm  at  Caldecotie,  near  Cambridge,  of  200  acres,  let  in  1894  for  6«.  an  acre,  tithe 
free.     Tithe  and  land  tax  came  to  49.  6d.  an  acre. 

A  farm  of  about  1,100  acres  near  Cambridge,  with  excellent  buildings,  let  in  the 
seventies  for  1,700Z.,  tenant  paying  tithe ;  let  in  1894  for  660/.,  landlord  paying  tithe. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  68  per  cent.,  without  taking  the  transference  of  tithe 
into  consideration. 

A  form  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire  of  about  490  acres,  upon  which  13,500/. 
was  advanced,  recently  let  on  the  following  terms  : — Tenant  to  pay  no  rent  and  no 
valuation.    Landlord  to  find  half  the  capital,  1,600/.,  and  to  share  profits  with  tenant. 

A  light  land  sheep  farm  of  670  acres,  with  ohalk  subsoil,  let  in  1881  for  590/.,  tenant 
paying  tithe ;  let  in  1896  for  250/.,  tithe  free,  or  a  reduction  of  57  •  6  per  cent.,  without 
considering  the  transference  of  tjie  tithe. 

A  farm  of  485  acres,  medium  mixed  soil,  gravel  subsoil,  and  part  strong  marl.  Will 
carry  sheep.  A  fair  proportion  of  good  grass.  Rent  in  1874,  960/.,  tenant  pacing 
tithe.  Permanently  reduced  in  1880  to  650/.  Permanent  rent  in  1895,  400/.,  tithe 
free,  or  a  reduction  of  57  •  9  per  cent,  without  considering  the  transference  of  tithe. 

A  farm  of  379  acres,  strong  heavy  land,  but  with  some  good  grass,  chiefly  clay 
subsoil.  Rent  in  1886,  426/.  Now  permanently  reduced  to  250/.  (subject  to  an 
abatement  for  bad  seasons),  or  a  reduction  of  41  •  3  per  cent. 

A  farm  of  260  acres  neaf  Cambridge.  Rather  strona  land,  but  fairly  well  drained 
and  well  situated.  Good  pasture,  good  home  and  homestead,  and  two  cottages. 
Rent  and  tithe  in  1874,  428/.  Rent  and  tithe  in  1895, 178/.,  or  a  reduction  of  66  per 
cent. 

A  farm  of  778  acres  at  Fulbourn,  all  arable.  Soils  various,  red  mixed  soil,  chalky 
land,  and  heath.    Rent  in  1876,  SOa.  an  acre,  tithe  free. 

The  rent  in  1895  is  as  follows : — 

£  s.  d. 

684  acres  at  -  -  -        0  8  0 

148  acres  at         -  -  -        1  3  6 

26  acres  at  -  -  -        0  8  0 


867  acres  at  -  •  -        0  10    8  (tithe  free.) 
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A  farm  of  280  acres  at  Fulbaum,  soil  red  and  heath.  Rent  in  1875,  20«.  an  acre, 
tithe  free.     Now  on  owner's  hands.    To  be  let  for  about  7«.  6d.  an  acre. 

A  farm  at  Fulboum  of  about  400  acres.  Good  mixed  soil.  Rent  in  the  seventies, 
30«.  an  acre.    Let  in  1896  at  ISs.  an  acre,  and  tenant  demands  reduction. 

A  farm  of  about  200  acres  near  Hardwick,  cold  strong  land.  Rent  in  1872,  29^.  an 
acre,  landlord  paying  tithe  of  about  Ss.  6d.  an  acre.  Rent  in  1895,  5s.  an  acre,  land- 
lord paying  tithe.  This  is  a  reduction  of  82  •  7  per  cent.,  without  considering  the 
transference  of  tithe. 

A  farm  at  Wicken  of  about  480  acres,  arable  and  pasture.  Some  good  root  land, 
some  heavy  land,  some  good  fen  land,  but  some  very  bad  fen.  Let  in  1878  at  508.  an 
acre,  tithe  free.  Let  in  1895  in  two  parts — (1.)  At  27«.  an  acre,  tithe  free.  (2.)  At 
108.  an  acre,  tithe  free. 

A  farm  at  Wicken  of  about  371  acres.  The  greater  part  good  mixed  soil,  but  rather 
strong ;  some  heavy  land,  some  fen. 

£ 

1885  rent  and  tithe         -  -  .        441 

1892  rent,  tithe  free  -  -        .        370 

1895  rent,  tithe  free        -  -  -        270 

A  farm  at  Dry  Drayton  of  about  400  acres,  tithe  free.  The  greater  part  heavy  land. 
The  tenant,  who  left  the  farm  about  1880,  was  paying  298.  per  acre.  He  was  offered 
the  farm  at  20«.,  but  would  not  stay.  The  owner  then  farmed  it  for  four  years,  and 
spent  a  considerable  simi  upon  it.  It  was  then  let  at  Qs.  an  acre.  The  tenant  left 
about  three  years  ago.  It  was  then  farmed  by  a  man  who  was  bankrupt  in  about 
12  months.  He  did  not  pay  the  valuation  or  any  rent.  It  is  now  let  at  58.  an  aCTe, 
but  one  of  the  best  fields,  about  20  acres,  is  let  off  for  allotments. 

A  farm  of  240  acres,  belonging  to  a  college,  was  in  1894  bringing  in  a  net  rent  of 
9;.,  mthout  allowing  for  repairs.  The  tenant  was  about  to  quit,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  letting  it  at  the  same  rent. 

Reductions         45.  I  will  now  give  some  instances  of  reductions  in  rental  on  several  properties. 

ments  in  rent      ^^  ^^  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate,*  19,751  acres  in  North  Cambridgeshire,  partly  in 
on  certain       the  Peterborough  and  partly  in  the  Whittlesea  Union,  the  property  was  re-valued  in 
properties.      1881  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Martin,  of  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  rents  were 
then  reduced  by  7*123  per  cent. 

In  1879  an  abatement  of  50  per  cent,  was  given,  and  25  per  cent,  in  1880. 

In  1885  an  abatement  of  50  per  cent,  was  given,  and  from  that  date  abatements  in 
rent  each  year  up  to  1894  varied  from  10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  the  latter  abatement 
being  given  for  four  years.  Between  1885  and  1894  inclusive  the  abatements  averaged 
24  per  cent. 

At  Lady  Day  1895  a  permanent  reduction  of  35  per  cent,  was  made  on  the  rental 
of  the  property. 

In  1892  the  rent  received  was  less  by  37  *  1  per  cent,  than  in  1877,  and  in  1894  the 
net  income  derived  from  the  estate  was  40  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1879. 

The  Clare  College  property  in  the  county  is  1,391  acres,  and  consists  of  13  farms* 
Only  one  of  them  is  over  200  acres.    Mr.  Ewbank,  the  bursar,  states  that  these  farms 

*  The  following  are  the  sizes  of  the  farms  on  this  estate : — 

Under  50  acres  -  •          -  -  -            -  20 

Between  50  and  100  acres  -  -        -  4 

„       100  and  200  „  -            -            -  14 

„      200  and  300  „    -  -            -        -  17 

„       300  and  400  „  ...  7 

„      400  and  500  5,  -  .         -        -  9 

Over  600  acfes  '  •  .            -  9 

Total 80 
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do  not  afford  a  fair  representation  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  county,  as 
most  of  them  are  exceptionally  well  situated  or  have  other  special  advantages. 

The  net  income  derived  from  these  farms  in  1894  was  less  hy  49  per  cent,  than  in 
1879.  The  gross  income  of  the  college  from  all  its  agricultural  land  has  decreased 
hy  ahout  45  per  cent. 

The  King^s  College  property  in  the  county  is  1,847  acres,  and  consists  of  12  farms, 
of  which  five  are  under  50  acres,  and  the  largest  are  hetween  300  and  400  acres,  heing 
three  in  numher. 

The  net  income  derived  from  these  farms  in  1894  was  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879. 
The  Downing  College  property  consists  of  6,863  acres.    The  gross  rental  in  1875 
was  7,132Z.,  and  in  1893  3,053/.,  a  reduction  of  4,079/.,  or  57*2  per  cent. 

The  college  has  1,400  acres  in  hand.  Dr.  Perkins,  the  hursiar,  informed  me  that 
this  land  was  not  paying  its  way. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  the  land  could  he  let  at  some  price,  Dr.  Perkins 
stated  that  it  might,  perhaps,  he  let  at  28.  6d.  an  acre,  hut  that  they  could  not  he  let 
at  5«.  an  acre,  tenants  paying  rates  and  taxes. 

The  John's  College  property  in  the  county  of  Camhridgeshire  is  2,914  acres.  There 
are  18  farms,  of  which  12  are  under  200  acres. 

The  gross  permanent  rental  was  less  in  1894  hy  54  per  cent,  compared  with  1879, 
and  the  net  income  was  less  hy  63  per  cent. 

Mr.  Beldam,  of  Toft  Manor,  near  Cambridge,  sends  me  the  reductions  on  five  farms 
on  his  property  (1,385  acres).  One  farm  is  between  100  and  200  acres,  one  between 
200  and  300  acres,  three  between  300  and  400  acres. 

In  1879  these  five  farms  let  at  a  gross  rental  of  2,284/.,  plus  80/.  tithe.  In  1894 
three  of  them  were  let  at  a  gross  rental  of  750/.  13*.,  landlord  paying  tithe,  and  the 
other  two  are  in  hand,  comprising  about  580  acres,  on  which  money  is  being  lost. 

46.  Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  tenants  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reductions  Tenantu 
in  rent,  but  contrary  views  were  expressed  in  certain  places,  chiefly  in  the  north,  generally 
though  these  complaints  were  by  no  means  general.  satiafied 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  land  is  much  better  in  the  north,  and  Sm^'*^ 
there  is  still  competition  for  it  in  several  districts,  particularly  where  well  situated,  rent  ^ 
But  in  the  south  the  very  heavy  and  light  lands  are  almost  impossible  to  let,  except 
sometimes  at  an  almost  nominal  rent. 

Thus  at  the  meeting  at  March  it  was  stated : — 

«  GeneraUy  speaking,  rents  have  been  fairly  reduced.  Most  of  the  land  here 
is  owned  by  small  landlords.  There  is  considerable  competition  for  land  near 
March,  because  it  is  handy  for  dairying." 

It  was  further  stated  :— 

"  As  large  reductions  have  been  made  in  leases  in  many  cases  as  in  yearly 
agreements."  ^       ^ 

At  Burnt  Een,  in  the  Fens,  Mr.  Long  stated : — 

"  There  is  no  friction  about  rent.  Tou  can  make  your  own  terms.  The  small 
men's  rents  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  big  ones,  though  generally  they  are 
not  so  cheap.*'  ^       ^ 

He  also  said : — 

"  There  is  a  very  good  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant.'' 
At  the  meeting  of  Chatteris,  Mr.  J.  Smith  said : — 

^'  The  landlords  in  the  county  have  met  us  fairly.  I  have  four  farms,  and  have 
never  had  any  difficulty." 

Also  Mr.  Daintree,  valuer,  stated  at  Chatteris : — 
"  There  is  very  little  feeling  here  about  rent." 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  satisfactory  »tate  of  things  in  a  district  where  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  T.  Smith  in  this  gentleman's  presence : — 

''  Tou  can't  get  land  here  for  love  or  money." 

Mr.  Prohock,  who  farms  at  Lolworth,  near  Cambridge,  said : 

"  Landlords  have  met  the  tenants  generously.  Tou  will  only  hear  grumbline 
about  prices,  and  not  about  rent."  ^^  »  © 
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In  the  writtentreplie^ix)  a  series  6f  questions  I  addressed  to  a  number  of  farmers 
only  one  proposed  a  reduction  of  rent  as  a  remedy  for  agricultural  depression,  and  this 
isx?B^hat  he  pays-:^ — : 

f  "  The  only  thing  to  do  us  any  good  is  to  raise  the  price  of  our  produce,  and  that 
we  must  not  mention.     Reduction  of  rents  might  help  to  keep  us  starving  on/' 

But  a  cpntrary  opinion  was  expressed  at  the  meeting  at  Wisbech,  and,  as  regards 
North  Cambridgeshire^  importanee  must  be  attached  to  this  statemrait,  as  there  were 
some  very  representative  men  present,  including  Mr.  Henry  West,  of  Upwell ;  Mr. 
Newling,  of  Emupth ;  Mr.  Dearlove,  of  Bmneth ;  Mr.  Stockdale,  of  Elm ;  Mr.  Hugh 
Smith,  of  Coldham  Stall,  Elm ;  and  Mr,  Sharpe,  of  Levington.  The  following  statement 
was  made  at  this  meeting : — 

"  On  the  whole,  rents  in  North  Cambridgeshire  have  not  been  reduced  to  meet 

.     the  times.    More  reductions  have  been  made  on  large  than  on  small  estate. 

The  occupier  has  certainly  been  more  pinched  than  the  owner.    The  greater 

burden  t  ox  the  .depression  has  fallen  on  the  tenant  farmers,  except  when  the 

owner's  l^md  tiaa  boeu  mortgaged."        >.  .      , 

Several  othw  witnesses  I  interviewed  in  thb  north  expressed  the  same  opinion. 

f  .  to 

Arrears  of         47.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  evidenice  on  the  subject  of  arrears  of  rent, 
rent.  particularly  in  this  county,  where  there  are  so  few  large  estates,  but  I  was  able  to  get 

some  general  evidence  from  several  well-known  agents  on  the  subject. 

No  one  can  speak  with  greater  authority  than  Mr.  Bidwell.    He  says : — 

••  Th6re  are  doubtless  heavy  arrears  of  rent  on  many  of  the  estates  throughout 
the  county,  and  they  have  been  accumulating  for  some  time.  The  course  I  have 
pursued  is  to  advise  liberal  redudtiona  and  abatements,  so  that  arrears,  which 
])robably  will  never  be  recovered,  may  be  written  off,  rather  than  a  heavy  debt  be 

.    piled,  up  against  the  tenant.      Some  10  years  or  more  ago,  before  the  landlords, 

speaking  generally,  fully  grasped  the  terrible  position  of  the  agricultural  market, 

arrears  were  permitted  to  accumulate,  but  a  general  serious  reduction  of  rents 

has  since  taken  place,  and  a  fresh  start  has  been  made  with  the  tenants  on  the 

->    altered  terms." 

Mr.  Wright,  land  agent,  of  Cambridge,  also  says  : — 

**  Arrears  are  undoubtedly  large  m  number.  In  some  cases  the  amount  is  not 
very  great,  in  some  it  is  very  large.  They  would  show  as  arrears  for  the  last  three 
years  generally,  but  in  most  cases  sums  would  be  paid  during  these  years  in  dis- 
charging former  and  older  arrears,  so  that  the  commencement  of  the  getting  into 
arrears  would  begin  before  three  years." 

Another  agent  in  the  north  of  the  county^  writes  : — 

,         ^^  Their^  are.c»tainly  many  arrears/' 

On  a  property  of  about  1,400  acres,  there  were  no  arrears  (April  1895)  in  the  case  of 
10  farms  out  of  13.  The  accumulated  arrears  in  the  remaining  three  amounted  to  a 
sum  equal  to  14  per  cent,  of  one- year's  gross  rental  of  the  whole  13.  On  10  of 
these  farms  tiie  arrears  are  trifling,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  arl^ears  have  been 
incurred  during  the  last  three  years  by  one  tenant. 

Again,  on  aproperty  of  about  2,000  acre^,  the  arrears  of  rent  on  April  1,  1895, 
amoxmt^  to  28  per  cent,  of  a  year's  gross  rental.  The  arrears  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  rents  due  in  October  1894.  There  is  only  one  case  of  arrears  which  have  been 
standing  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  this  case  the  amount  was  small,  being  about 
2  per  cent,  of  the  annual  rental. 

The  following  cases  were  also  brought  under  my  notice  : — 

Farm  I. — ^205  acres  good  land  in  North  Cambridgeshire. 

£    s.  d. 

1880  rent        -            -            -            -  -     685    0  0 

•       '  1882  renlt  reduced  to           -            -  -    554  14  0 

1884  arrears  written  off          -            -  -1,000    0  0 

1888  rent  reduced  to  -        -            -  -    406    0  0 

1890        „            „                         -  -    381     0  0 

1804t       „            „     (32^ acres  added)  ^        -     322    0  0 

1894  arrears  written  oflF  -                -  -    798    0  0 
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Thus  from  the  total  rent  of  3,14«.  in  14  years,  1,798/.  of  awearswere  written  off,  or 
57  •  1  per  cent,  and  the  rent  was  Teduced  by  53  per  cent.,  and  23"  acres  added.  The 
landlord  has  since  1880  paid  tithe  at  4«v  8tn  acre  and  drainage  tax  at  4».  ah  acre. 

Farm  II. — 462  acres. 

■  '£■ 

1891  rent  (reduced  from  264./.  in  1890)         -  -    20(Ji 

1892  rent  -  -  -  -  -        -.  200  , 

1893  rent      -  -        ,-,,-.  -    20P    ,  ,    .; , 
1894.  rent         -            -              -                   r      ,      -  „?00  ,.     , ,, 

'    '  ,  '    800    ■ 

Received  on  account  1891-93  -  -  -    110 


}.  i)  1 1 


Received  in  settlement,  1894.        -  -  -    250. 

Written  off       -  -  -  -  -    440 

Thus  in  the  four  years,  from  1891  to  1894,  65  per  cent,  of  the  rent  due  was  written 
off.  /    .  .  ; 

Farm  JZJ.— 270  acres. 

£ 
189^  rent  (reduced  from  220/.  in  1891)         -  -    160     . 

1893  rent    -  -  -  -  -    180  • 

1894  rent        -  -  -  -  -.180 

540 
Ueceived  on  account,  1892-94 ...  -    100 

440 
1894,  received  in  discharge        -  .  .    3^6 

Written  off  -  -  -  -    174 

Thus  in  the  three  years  from  1892-94  30  per  cent,  of  the  rent  due  was  written  off, 
besides  which  the  landlord  paid  tithe,  amounting  to  129/.  . 

48.  In  North  Cambridgeshire  there  is,  generally  speaking,  comparatirely  little  land  Land  on  the 
unlet,  but  owners  have  made  great  sacrifices  to  keep  tenants,  as  they  shrink  from  2^"* 
farming  the  land  themselves.    On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Thomey  estate,  which  consists  "*"*^- 
of  19,731  acres,  all  the  land  is  let,  except  one  farm  of  213  acres,  which  the  owner 
prefers  to  farm  himself.  " ''  *.. 

But  in  South  Cambridgeshire  a  considerable  area  is  being  farmed  by  owners,  or 
mortgagees,  which  cannot  be  let  on  any  terms.  It  was  frequently  stated  by  agents,  and 
also  at  the  meetings  I  attended,  that  the  heavy  land  now  could  not  be  let  at  any 
rent  at  present  prices,  and  that  it  must  shortly  be  left  to  go  out  of  cultivation. 

An  agent  has  given  me  a  list  of  farms,  comprising  4,538  acres,  situated  in  11  parishes 
in  South  Cambridgeshire,  which  are  being  farmed  involuntarily  by  the  owners.  This 
gentleman  states  that  a  very  large  nuniber  of  notices  have  been  given  j  to  quit,  and 
which  expire  at  Michaelmas  1896. 

Owners  and  agents  state  that  farms  up  to  200  acres  are  the  easiest  to  let,  and  also 
that,  except  in  a  few  districts,  tenants  are  very  difl&cult  to  obtain  at  all. 

With  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate,  where  no  farms  are  unlet,  Mr,  Rice 
Lyster,  the  agent,  says  : — 

"  It  is  now  a  difllcult  matter  to  find  good  men  with  sufficient  capital  to  take 
large  farms.     Those  under  200  acres  are  the  easiest  to  let.'*         '    .  * 

Mr.  Ewbank,  bursar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  writes : — 

"  There  is  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  letting  farms.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  tenant  for  a  heavy  land  f arm,  unless  it  consists  entirely  of  pasture,  low 
though  the  rent  may  be." 
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ROYAL  GOHlCXaSION   ON  AGBIOULTUBS : 


Tithe. 


ExpeDditure 
on  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's 
estate. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Scott,  bursar  of  St.  John's  College,  writes  : — 

**  The  difficulty  of  letting  farms  is  considerable,  and  is  much  greater  than  it  was 
even  three  years  ago.    Those  under  200  acres  are  the  easiest  to  let." 
Similar  evidence  of  a  number  of  other  witnesses  could  be  quoted.     It  is  generally 
predicted  that  a  much  larger  area  will  be  thrown  on  the  owner's   hands    after 
Michaelmas  1895. 

49.  The  effect  of  the  Tithe  Act  has  not  generally  been  that  the  whole  burden  of  the 
payment  has  been  transferred  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  as  is  the  case  in  Lincoln- 
shu^  and  Suffolk.  In  old  lettings  the  tenant  frequently  pays  tithe,  though  this  is  not 
always  so  on  some  of  the  poorer  lands,  but  in  new  lettings  the  landlord  now  usually 
pays  it.  The  amoimt  of  tithe  per  acre  under  crop  averages  about  Sa.  3d.  in  Cambridge- 
shire, in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Norfolk  about  5s.  2d.,  and  about  5«.  3d.  in 
Suffolk. 

The  subject  was  very  seldom  mentioned  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  therefore  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  it  at  any  length. 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  of  littleport,  however,  raised  the  following  points  in  connexion 
with  the  payment  of  tithe,  both  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at 
Cambridge  and  the  meeting  at  Ely. 

In  the  first  place  he  argued  that  originally  it  was  intended  that  a  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  should  be  taken  by  the  tithe  owner,  and  that  in  a  bad  season,  or  if  misfortunes 
had  overtaken  crops  or  produce  the  tithe  owner  bore  his  share  of  the  loss,  whereas  the 
landowner  was  now  made  responsible  for  the  tithe  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Martin  pointed  out  that  the  mode  in  which  the  average  is  taken  is 
unfair.  He  considered  the  areas  too  wide,  for  in  some  markets  prices  were  lower  than 
in  others ;  he  also  thought  that  the  average  should  be  taken  every  year.  He  stated 
at  the  Ely  meeting  that  in  the  Ely  district  there  was  an  inferior  class  of  barley, 
and  that  the  price  of  corn  sold  in  Ely  market  should  be  the  average  of  the  district. 

Further,  Mi.  Martin  urged  that  the  farmer  should  make  the  returns,  and  not  the 
merchant,  because,  under  the  present  system,  both  the  carriage  of  the  grain  and  the 
merchant's  profit  were  added  to  the  price. 

50.  In  my  Report  on  the  customs  of  Lincolnshire,  Lancashire,and  Suffolk,  I  showed 
what  large  sums  were  frequently  expended  on  the  large  estates,  and  what  a  very 
unremunerative  investment  such  expenditure  is  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate  forms  no  exception 
to  this  rule. 

Thus  on  the  Duke's  Thomey  and  Wansford  estates,  on  which  the  average  acreage 
let  from  1872  to  1894  was  23,032  acres,  the  outgoings  during  those  years  were  as 
follows: — 


OntgoinM 
onoerttm 
pffoptriiiSi 


Tithe  rentcharge    - 

Land  tax        .  .  .  . 

Local  rates  ... 

Drainage  or  embankment  rates 

Bepairs,  fences,  insurance  - 

Management  expenses 

Miscellaneous  outgoings     - 

New  buildings  ... 

Drainage,  allowances  for  grass  seed,  &c. 


This  expenditure  represents  an  annual  sum  of  25,248/.  4«.  lid.  during  the  21  years. 

Now  the  total  rent  received  from  the  property  during  the  21  years,  750,738/.  *7e.  lOd. 
or  an  average  of  35,749/.  Ss.  lid.  Thus  the  average  annual  outgoings  represented 
70  •  6  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  rent  received  without  deducting  income  tax. 

The  net  income  derived  from  the  estate  in  1893  represented  only  3  •  4  per  cent,  on 
the  suras  spent  on  buildings  and  repairs  between  1870  and  1893  inclusive. 

61.  The  outgoings  on  the  King's  College,  Cambridgeshire,  property  (1847  acres) 
were  80  per  cent  more  in  1894  than  in  1879. 
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The  outgoings  of  the  Clare  College,  Cambridgeshire,  property  (1,391  acres)  were  20 
per  cent,  more  in  1894  than  in  1879,  without  including  repairs.  If  repairs  were 
included,  and  these  were  very  heavy  in  1894,  the  outgoings  were  greater  oy  220  per 
cent.  The  net  rent  in  1893  represented  13  per  cent,  on  the  money  spent  on  btuldiijgs 
and  repairs  since  1855. 

The  outgoings  on  the  St.  John's  College,  Cambridgeshire,  property,  2,914  acres,  were 
89  per  cent,  greater  in  1894  than  in  1879.  The  total  sums  spent  in  buildings  and 
repairs  between  1879  and  1894  represented  15^  per  cent,  on  the  total  gross  rents  received 
in  that  period. 

The  following  particulars  with  reference  to  the  Littleport  Town  Lands  Charity  show 
that  the  outgoings  increased  by  59  *  3  per  cent.,  and  that  the  net  rent  received  decreased 
by  46  •  8  per  cent. : — 

LiTTLEPOET  Town  Lands  Chaeitt. 


Date. 

Estimated 
Extent. 

Nomherof 
Tenants. 

Amount  of 
Rent 

Oatgoings. 

Total 
4^  mount  of 
Oatgoings. 

Amount  of 

Bent  after 

Oatgoings  are 

deducted. 

1874       - 

A.     R.   p. 
204    8  17 

204    3  17 

88  tenants 
184  tenants     - 

S,   s.    d. 
588     9    0 

856     5     6 

£    5.    d. 

Poor  and  highway  rates         -    7  14    8 
Drainage  taxes           -           -  49  15    2 
Fire  insurance       -        -        -    0  19    1 
Qaitrent          -                        -    o  19    8 

&    8.     d. 
59    8    2 

94    4    9 

£    B,    d. 
474    0  10 

1894       - 

Poor  and  highway  rate*)         -  88  11    9 
Drainage  taxes      -        -        -  34    2    8 
Fire  insurance            -           -    1  12  10 
Qaitrent        -        -        -        -    0  19    8 
Land  tax         -            -            -     1     9  11 
Tithe  rentcharge   -        -        •  22    7  11 

52.  The  freehold  value  of  land  has  greatly  depreciated,  even  in  the  best  districts.     In  Decrease  in 
the  south  much  of  the  heavy  and  very  light  land  is  unsaleable.     No  one  is  willing  to  the  freehold 
invest  money  in  land  in  tnese  times  of  steadily  falling  prices.    Many  of  those  who  ^^^  ^^ 
not  many  years  ago  bought  land  even  at  considerably  reduced  rates,  or  those  who     ^  ' 
advanced  money  on  it,  are  bitterly  regretting  their  bargains,  and  would  be  willing  to 
wipe  off  a  substantial  part  of  the  money  they  have  sunk,  if  they  could  but  find 
purchasers  to  free  them  of  their  burdens  and  responsibilities. 

There  are  many  hard  cases  where  land  has  been  left  to  the  eldest  of  the  family,  with 
portions  to  pay  to  younger  members,  which,  when  paid,  now  leave  absolutely  nothing 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  income,  to  whom  the  testator  intended  to  leave  the  largest 
share.  Those  in  this  unfortunate  position  can  neither  sell  the  land  nor  raise  money 
on  it. 

»  They  are  merely  trustees  and  rent  collectors  for  others,  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
nominal  owners,  have  to  discharge  the  obUgations  and  bear  the  responsibilities 
incidental  to  ownership.  They  have  property  to  which  duties  and  responsibiUties  are 
attached,  but  not  rights. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  quote  evidence,  and  to  give  definite  instances  of  recent  sales, 
illustrating  the  ftlftrnniTig  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  land  consequent 
upon  the  fall  in  the  Talue  of  agricultural  produce. 

.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  there  is  no  one  in  Cambridgeshire  to  whose  opinion 
on  the  value  of  land  greater  weight  can  be  atta^ched  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Bidwell,  the 
well-known  estate  agent  of  Ely  and  Cambridge. 

At  a  meeting  at  Ely  this  gentleman  stated  : — 

"  The  freehold  value  of  fen  land  has  fallen  50  per  cent.,  and  of  the  high  land 
75  per  cent." 

Also  Mr.  Wright,  estate  agent,  of  Cambridge,  said: — 
"  You  cannot  get  buyers  now.** 


'Again,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jonas,  estate  agent,  of  Cambridge,  said : — 
**  There  are  no  buyers  of  land  now»" 
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38  ^  iaOTAi;  OdlOiatSK^iM  Ald^EIOtJLTtmS^: 

The  fciUowhig  i^8ta^oe&  of  reoent  bbIgr  have  been*  igiven  me  by  well-lmown 
agents:—-  .       , 

Turning  ftwt  ta  North  Oambbridgeshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Littleport — 

A  plot  of  arable  fen  land,  6a.  Ir.  24p.,  within  a  mile  of  Littleport,  sold  in  May  1894 
for  190Z.,  worth  80/.  an  acre  in  the  seventies. 

A  pbt  of  arable  fen  land,  6a.  2r.  37p.,  witlan  half  a  mile  of  Littl^)ort,  sold  in  May 
1894  for  196i.,  worth  lOOZ.  an  acre  in  the  seventies.  »    . 

A  plot  of  arable  fen  lan,d,  7a.  Or.  9p.,  within  half  a  mile  of  Littleport,  sold  in  May 
1894  for  220/.,  worth  100/.  an  acre  in  the  seventies. 

A  j)lot  of  arable  fen  land,  4a.  2r.  20p.,  near  Littleport,  sold  in  May  1894  for  100/., 
cost  410/.  in  1872,  or  a  decrease  of  75  *  6  per  cent.. 

A  plot  of  pasture  land,  3a.  Or.  16p.,  near  Littleport,  sold  in  May  1894. for  65/.,  cost 
110/.  about  four  years  previously,  or  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent. 

A  plot  of  arable  land,  6a.  Or.  3p.,  near  Littleport,  sold  in  May  1894  for  185/.,  worth 
45/.  an  acre  in  the  seventi|BB*    .       v        .:    ;-  .     '      .    i:i    : 

A  small  farm  of  arable  and  pasture,  6a.  3r.,  near  Littleport.  A  brick  house, 
with  10,  sitting-rooms,  kitchen,  daury,  and  four  bedrooms.  Also  a  brick  and  tiled 
stable,  bam,  chaff  house,  enclo^^  yards,  &c.,  sold  in  M^y  1894  for  200/.  In 
the  seventies  60d/*  was  bid  for  it,  and  it  was  bought  at  a  higher  figure. 

Two  plots  of  arable  land,  7a.  2r.  20p.  and  7a.  Or.  6p.,  near  LittlqK)rt.  Sold  in 
May  1894  for  260/.  Bought  in  1889  for  410/.,  or  a  reduction  in  five  years  of  36  •  6  per 
cent. 

A  plot  of  arable  land,  about  7  acres,  near  Littleport.  Sold  in  May  1894  for  90/. 
Bought  in  the  seventies  for  350/.,  or  a  decrease  of  74  •  3  per  cent. 

A  small  farm  between  Ely  and  Littleport  of  38a.  3r.  32p.  Buildings  newly 
erect-ed.  A  brick  house,  with  eight  rooms  and  o£&ces,  and  convenient  stables,  bams, 
and  yards.  Put  up  to  auction  in  May  1894.  600/.  was  bid  in  the  sale  room.  Sold 
privately  afterwards  for  750/.  Cost  about  1,550/.  in  the  seventies,  and  owner  also 
spent  700/.  on  buildings. 

A  plot  of  arable  land  at  Ely,  10a.  Ir.  27p.  Sold  in  May  1894  for  220/.  Worth  60/. 
an  acre  in  the  seventies. 

A  small  fen  farm  in  Burnt  Fen,  with  brick  house,  containing  seven  rooms  and 
dairy  and  scullery.  Also  stable,  barn,  chaff  house,  and  two  enclosed  yards.  Sold  in 
May  1894  for  450/.     Cost  900/.  in  the  seventies,  or  a  decrease  o^  50  per  cent. 

In  South  Cambridgeshire  the  following  examples  were  given  me : — 

A  farm  of  23  acres,  sold  in  1870  for  1,500/.  Sold  in  July  1894  for  435/.,  or  a 
decrease  of  71  per  cent. 

A  farm  of  250  acres,  mox:tg8iged  for  8,000/.  The  mortgagees  now  offer  to  sell  for 
4,000/,  No  interest  has  been  paid  for  two  years,  and  only  half  a  year's  interest  the  year 
before  that.  ,, 

A  holding  of  5a.  Or.  IS^J.,  near  (Dottenham.  No  bmldingi^.  Mortgaged  in  1862  for 
270/.,  and  sold  in  1894  for  75/.,  or  a  loss  to  the  mortgagees  of  72  •  2  per  cent. 

A  holding  of  5  aeres,  near  Cdttenham,  mortgaged  for  220/.  Sold  in  June  1894  for 
145/.  ^  ^ 

A  form  at  Long  Stanton,  of  132^  acres.  Bought  in  1874  for  7,100/.  Purchaser  built 
a  new  farmhouse  for  600/.  Mortgaged  to  first  mortgagee  for  5,000/.  and  to  second 
mortgagee  for  1,000/.  Put  up  to  auction  in  July  1894,  with  a  reserve  price  of  2,500/., 
and  2,(X)0/.  was  bid  for  it. 

Also  23  acres  of  old  pasture,  sold  in  1874  for  1,500/.  Sold  in  July  1894  for  435/., 
or  a  decease  of  71  per  cent. 

A  small  residential  estate  of  1,170  acres,  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire. 
Purchased  in  1872  for  50,000/.  Purchaser  was  then  offered  about  5,000/.  for  his 
bargain.  The  estate  was  mortgaged  for  30,000/.  Offered  by  auction  in  1894,  and  no 
bid  waa  made  at  all  approaching  the  mortgage.  Mortgagees  have  been  compelled  to 
foreclose.  The  land  is  very  useful  sheep  land.  The  residence,  farm  homesteads, 
buildings,  and  cottages  are  sufficient  for  the  estate,  and  are  in  fair  order. 

A  freehold  estate  of  between  l,i806  and  1,700  acres,  purchased  about  1870  for 
46,500/.  About  10,000/.  was  subsequently  spent  by  the  purchaser  on  new  buildings, 
drainage  water,  supply  roads,  &c.  The  land  is  chiefly  strong,  but  part  mixed.  Buildings, 
farm  homesteads,  and  cottages  are  generally  in  first-class  order.  Now  offered  at 
half  the  original  cost  price. 
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A'  ftirm  near  Cambridge,  of  about  ISO  acres,  bSiight  li  1874  for  7,1007.  I^ew 
homestead  cost  purchaser  600/.,  or  a  total  expenditure  of  7,700/.  Mortgaged  to  first 
mortgagee  for  5,000/.  and  to  second  mortgagee  for  1,000/.  Put  up  to  auction  in  1894 
but  not  sold,  only  2,000/.  being  bid.  Mortgagee,  who  is  farming  it,  would  now  take 
2,000/. 

A  farm,  near  the  above,  of  180  acres  with  pqbUc-hpusQ  in  the  village  ^nd  3  acres 
pasture.  Sold  in  1874  for  10,000/.,  mortgaged  for  8,000/.  No  interest  has  been  paid 
for  two  years.    Mortgagee  offered  a  short  time  «^  to  accept  3,500/.  In  settlement. 

A  farm  between  Cambridge  and  Oaxtbn,  of  848  acres.  Heavy  land,  mostly 
arable,  part  copyhold,  offered  by  auction  about  1870  but  not  sold.  An  offer  of 
rather  under  30/.  an  acre  was  made.  Offered  again  in  1886  but  no  bid.  Sold  in  1887 
(all  freehold)  for  about  8/.  17«.  an  acre.  The  owner  then  spent  1,500/;  in  building  a  new 
house  and  homestead,  repairing  old  houses  and  buildings,  and  making  a  new  road. 
Sold  in  1894  for  8/.  an  acre. 

A  farm  near  Hardwick,  of  374  acres,  with  good  house  and  buildings,  purchased  in 
1884  for  4,350/.  and  mortgaged  for  the  same  sum.  In  1887  mortgagee  took  possession. 
That  year  72  acres  sold  for  700/.  and  272  acres  for  2,720/.,;  or  a  total  of  3,430/.  But 
of  this  sum  only  720/.  was  paid  in  cash,  2,000/.  remaining  as  impaid  purchase-money 
for  five  years.  This  was  a  loss  to  the  mortgag:ee  of  930/;  In  Sejkteniber  1894,  the 
owner  not  being  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  cir  transfer  it,  sold  the  property  for 
2,100/.  This  would  about  settle  the  principal,  interest  due,  and  costs,  leaving  the 
owner  the  loser  of  about  700/.  »,    t^     u    ,       ^    ./ 

A  farm  at  Waterbeaoh,  of  182  acres.  Good  fen  land  with  some  good  pasture. 
Tithe  free.  Drainage  tax  28.  per  acre.  Sold  in  1885  for  7,320/.  Then  sold  in  1892, 
through  the  same  auctioneers,  for  4,300/.  The  auctioneer  informs  me  in  March  1895 
that  it  would  now  not  make  more  than  3,000/.  to  3,200/. 

A  farm  at  Waterbeaoh,  of  about  800  acres:  Useful  fen  land,  with  fair  residence  and 
good  buildings.  No  tithe.  Bought  in  the  sixties  for  over  60/.  an  acre.  In  1890  it 
was  valued  for  the  mortgagee  at  25/.  an  acre.  Now  let  (1895)  at  100/.  a  year,  land- 
lord paying  drainage  tax  of  28.  an  acre.  A  remission  was  made  in  the  rent  in  1894. 
A  well-known  firm  of  agents  inform  rae  in  1895  that  the  sbUiiig  value  is  not  more 
than  15/.  an  acre,  or  less  by  75  per  cent,  than  in  the  sixties. 

VIII.— Effects  of  tSb  Dbpeession  upon  the  Farmers. 

53.  Tlie  effects  of  the  depression  upon  the  farmers  has  generally  been  very  disastrous.  Effects  of 
The  yeomen  farmers  with  mortgages  were  the  first  to  succumb,  and,  of  those  who  ^^®  <lepres- 
remain,  no  doubt  many  are  in  great  straits.  In  several  districts  evidence  was  privately  fermere?^ 
given  me  of  this,  and  in  one  of  them  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  position  to  know  the  . 
facts,  stated  that  all  the  yeomen  farmers  there,  and  also  the  small  freeholders,  were 
heavily  mortgaged.     In  the  south,  no  doubt,  a  number  of  tenants  have  been  ruined, 
and  many  are  just  holding  on  to  their  farms,  living  and  farming  from  hand  to  mouth, 
in  the  hope  that  a  rise  in  prices  may  come.    Mei^  i^  such  positions  dare  not  leave,  for, 
at  present  prices,  the  sale  of  their  live  and  dead  stock  would  have  to  be  made  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice.    Further,  to  quit  a  farm  means  a  settlement  with  all  creditors,  which, 
it  is  said,  in  many  cases  could  not  be  accomplished.     I  heard  it  asserted  on  several 
occasions  that  "  half  the  county  is  being  farmed  by  bankers,"  and,  though  I  can  oflter 
no  direct  evidence  of  this,  I  can  state  with  some  confidence  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  statement. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  farmers  have  lost  their  capital  that  they  have  to  farm  under  • 
great  disadvantages.  They  cannot  buy  the  same  quantity  or  quality  of  sheep  and 
stock,  and  they  often  have  to  sell  produce  when  the  markets  are  low  to  meet  pressing 
engagements.  Neither  can  they  frequently  take  advantage  of  good  bargains  when 
they  occur.  Further,  they  have  to  economise  in  labour,  feeding  stuffs,  and  manures, 
and  thus  their  yieMs  decrease,  and  also  their  stock  suffers.  Also,  they  are  obliged  to 
ask  for  long  credits  with  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  have,  in  consequence,  to  pay 
credit  instead  of  ca«h  prices.  * 

Changes  in  tenancy,  particularly  in  South  Cambridgeshire,  have  been  very  numerous. 
Well-known  farmers  have  either  given  up  farming  m  despair  or  have  been  compelled 
to  d6  so  by  the  sheer  hecessities  of  the  caSb.  Men  who  have  long  been  noted  for 
celebrated  flacks  of  sheep  have,  in  some  cas^s,  been  obliged  to  sell  them.  '.  In  short, 
except  in  a  few  favoured  districts,  the  farmers  have  lost  their  capital,  which  cripples 
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them  at  every  turn.  To  meet  an  abnormal  season,  or  an  unexpected  loss,  they,  have  to 
seek  still  more  credit  with  the  merchant,  the  banker,  and  the  tradesman,  and  frequently 
to  economise  in  labour,  stock-feeding  stuffs,  and  manure,  or  to  sell  off;  produce  making 
no  adequate  return.  Many  farmers  are  in  the  present  leading  a  life  overshadowed  by 
the  deepest  anxiety,  and  no  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  can  be  seen  on  the  horizon.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  land  in  South  Cambridgeshire  cannot  be  farmed  at 
present  prices  and  under  present  conditions. 

54.  The  following  statement  was  drawn  up  by  the  meeting  at  Parson  Drove,  in  North 
Cambridgeshire,  wWch  was  attended  by  15  well-known  formers,  Mr.  C.  F.  Barrett 
being  in  the  chair : — 

''  Tenants  suffered  first  from  wet  seasons,  and  then  from  the  gradual  fall  in 
prices.  Their  capital  has  wasted  and  gradually  dwindled  down  t.o  nil ;  bankruptcy 
m  many  cases  has  been  the  result.  The  fittest  only  survive ;  the  more  industrious 
who  still  struggle  on  do  so  in  many  cases  owing  to  the  leniency  of  their  landlords, 
bankers,  and  creditors.'' 

Again,  the  following  opinions  may  be  quoted  as  fair  samples  of  those  expressed  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  : — 

Mr.  Mason  Cooke,  of  Ely : — 

"  I  know  that  the  majority  of  farmers  are  losing  money,  and  this  must  soon 
come  to  an  end." 

At  the  meeting  at  March  it  was  stated  : — 

^'  Farmers  have  been  losing  capital  on  the  heavy  land,  and  in  time  it  must  be 
given  up." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  Income  Tax  Commissioner  stated  that  there  are  now  many 
more  applications  to  be  let  off  income  tax.  Speaking  of  the  Burwell  district,  which 
is  a  better  one  than  some,  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  farms  1,800  acres,  says  : — 

**  The  ordinary  farmers  may  be  just  rubbing  along,  and  then  if  there  is  an 
abnormal  season  it  has  to  be  met  out  of  capital." 

Mr.  Stevenson  also  stated,  as  did  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  of  Littleport,  that  farmers  are 
not  putting  their  sons  into  farming. 

Speaking  of  Waterbeach,  Mr.  Dymock,  who  farms  600  acres  there,  says : — 

"  A  good  many  farmers  are  just  feeding  and  clothing  themselves  on  the  reduced 
rents.  No  farmers  are  saving  anything.  We  are  just  hanging  on  in  hope  that 
something  may  turn  up." 

Mr.  Bidwell,  land  agent  at  Ely,  said  at  the  meeting  there  : — 

*'  Farmers  are  now  farming  from  hand  to  mouth." 
At  Thomey  it  was  said : — 

"  The  great  majoritjr  of  farmers  have  a  greatly  reduced  capital  since  1880. 
The  present  state  of  thmgs  cannot  continue." 

Evidence  was  also  given  by  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  in 
accounts,  and  ibat  long  credit  has  now  to  be  given  to  those  who  formerly  were  most 
punctual  in  their  payments. 

55.  In  Appendix  A  1  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  will  be  found  the  farm  accounts  of  three 
farms  in  North  Cambridgeshire,  each  extending  over  a  period  of  about  20  years.  In 
putting  forward  these  farm  accounts  two  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind :  Firstly,  these 
farms  are  situated  in  North  Cambridgeshire,  in  a  district  where  the  soil  is  much  better 

*than  in  South  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  a  locality  where  the  standard  of  farming  has 
been  maintained  during  the  depression  ;  secondly,  these  farms  have  for  a  long  period 
been,  and  arc,  in  the  hands  of  first-rate  farmers,  and  men  with  adequate  capital 
Consequently  these  accounts  must  be  regarded  as  representing  perhaps  the  most 
prosperous  view  of  Cambridgeshire  agriculture.  They  certainly  cannot  be  regarded 
as  illustrating  the  results  of  farming  by  any  class  of  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  or  by  the  more  struggling  class  of  farmers  in  the  north,  whose  capital  is 
inadequate,  or  whose  land  is  poor. 

Farm  A  (i).  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  first-rate  farmer  for  over  20  years,  who  has  had 
ample  capital  to  farm  the  land.  The  size  of  the  farm  is  565  acres ;  of  this  408  is 
arable,  153  pasture,  and  4  acres  are  occupied  by  buildings.  The  soil  is  very  strong 
clay,  chiefly  fen.    No  fixed  course  of  farming  is  adopted,  but  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
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Fallows,  oats,  wheat,  seeds  two  years,  wheat,  oats,  wheat,  fallows ;  or  fallows,  wheat, 
oats,  wheat,  peas,  wheat,  oats,  wheat,  fallows.  Sometimes  barley  is  grown  for  the  last 
crop,  and  sometimes  white  mustard  after  seeds.     The  average  capital  employed  is  5,600/. 

The  rent  of  the  farm  is  about  21.  an  acre,  tithe  and  drainage  taxes  free.  For  the 
four  years  1874r-75  to  1877-78,  M'hen  there  was  no  abatement  of  rent,  there  was  a  total 
profit  of  3,369Z.  15«.  6^d.,  or  824/.  Ss.  10 Jd.  a  year,  representing  nearly  15  per  cent,  oxi 
average  capital  employed.  In  the  next  year,  1878-79,  there  was  a  profit  of  263/.  1 68. 7^^., 
and  in  that  year  an  abatement  of  over  55  per  cent,  was  given  in  rent.  From  the  year 
1878-79  to  1894-95  the  total  amount  paid  in  rent  was  18,733/.  154?.  M.,  and  the  total 
amount  of  abatements  was  4,972/.  lOs.  6(/.,  or  26  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  labour  has  varied  very  little  during  the  period  of  20  years.  In  the  first 
five  years  commencing  Lady  Day  1874-75  it  averaged  937/.  Ids.  4Jrf.  or  1/.  13«.  6e/. 
per  acre,  and  in  the  five  years  ending  Lady  Day  1894-95  it  averaged  905/.  4«.  O^e/.,|or 
1/.  128.  Sd.  per  acre. 

Rates  in  tne  first  period  of  five  years  averaged  115/.  7«.  8^e/.,  and  in  the  second 
period  92/.  19«.  6^d. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  receipts  between  the  year  1874-75 
and  1894-95,  namely,  the  sum  of  6,725/.  10«.  9(/.,  which  includes  the  valuation,  and  a 
difference  of  4,246/.  excluding  the  valuation.  In  the  former  year  the  sum  of 
4,222/.  98.  Id.  was  received  for  com,  and  in  the  latter  1,585/.  14«.  Id.,  or  a  difference 
of  2,636/.  158.  6d.    But  the  difference  between  1874-75  and  1893-94  was  3,077/.  98.  IQd. 

The  net  results  of  farming  this  land  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — ^During  the  first  11 
years,  commencing  Lady  Day  1874,  the  total  profits  were  6,819/.  168.  l^d.^  or 
619/.  198.  7f  rf.  per  annum,  representing  11 '  3  per  cent,  on  average  capital  employed. 
During  the  10  years  ending  Lady  Day  1895  the  t.otal  profits  were  798/.  15«.  lO^d.,  or 
79/.  17*.  7d.  per  annum,  representing  about  1^  per  cent,  on  average  capital  employed. 
In  the  five  years  ending  Lady  Day  1895  there  was  a  loss  in  each  of  the  first  four 
years  amounting  in  all  to  1,812/.  4«.  9(/.,  and  there  was  a  profit  of  135/.  68.  9^.  in 
1894-5.   Thus  in  the  five  years  there  has  been  an  average  annual  loss  of  335/.  7«.  9^. 

This  state  of  things  is  eminently  unsatisfactory  for  a  man  who  is  a  good  farmer,  who 
farms  highly  and  spares  no  trouble  or  expense,  and  he  may  well  look  with  apprehension 
on  the  future. 

With  reference  to  the  profit  of  135/.  58.  9d.  made  in  the  year  1894-95,  the  tenant 
writes:  — 

"The profit  is  chiefly  owing  to  having  by  necessity  curtailed  the  expenses  mojre 
than  is  compatible  with  my  ideas  of  good  farming ;  certainly  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  no  better,  but  rather  worse  than  they  were  a  year  ago." 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  labour  bill  is  about  80/.  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year,  the  cake  bill  has  decreased  by  217/.  17«.  and  that  miscellaneous  payments 
decreased  by  77/.  4i8.  l^d. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  these  accounts  all  farm  produce  consumed  in  the  house 
has  been  credited  to  the  farm  at  market  prices,  that  no  interest  on  capital  or 
remuneration  for  management  has  been  charged. 

Farm  B.  in  Appendix  A  1  is  401  acres,  of  which  240  acres  are  arable  and  the  rest 
grass.  The  soil  is  chiefly  strong  fen.  The  accounts  are  given  from  the  year  com- 
mencing Lady  Day  1874-75  and  ending  Lady  Day  1891,  when  the  tenant  left  tbe  farm. 
The  accounts  therefore  are  not  so  interesting  as  the  previous  one,  as  the  effect  of  the 
low  prices  from  1891  to  1895  are  not  shown. 

This  farm  was  in  the  hands  of  two  first-rate  farmers  from  1864  to  1891,  and  since  then 
has  also  been  excellently  farmed.  Adequate  capital  has  always  been  employed  during 
the  whole  of  the  period.    The  farm  up  to  1891  was  chiefly  farmed  on  the  five-course. 

The  rent  was  about  45«.  an  acre,  but  there  were  considerable  remissions  between 
1879  and  1891.  In  1879-80  there  was  a  remission  of  50  per  cent.,  in  1882-83  of  37 
per  cent.,  in  1884-85  of  50  percent.,  in  1885-86  of  12^  per  cent.,  in  1886-87  of  50  per 
cent.,  in  1887-88,  of  9  per  cent.,  in  1888-89  of  13^  per  cent.,  and  in  1889-90  of  25 
per  cent. 

The  cost  of  labour  on  this  farm  varied  very  little.  In  the  five  years  commencing 
1874-75  it  averaged  481/.  17«.  l^d.,  and  in  the  five  years  commencing  1886-87 
469/.  78.  5^d. 

The  total  profit  made  in  the  17  years  was  6,955/.  88.  lO^e/.,  or  an  annual  profit  of 
409/,  28.  lOd.y  representing  about  9  •  1  per  cent,  on  tbe  average  capital  employed. 

Housekeeping,  which  varied  between  100/.  and  200/.  a  year,  is  shown  in  the 
expenditure.     No  interest  on  capital,  and  nothing  for  management,  is  charged. 
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Farm  0.  in  Appendix  A  (i),  which  is  also  situated  in  North  Cambridgeshire,  varied 
.    so'ttauch  in  size  between  1874  and  1894  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  the  accounts. 

•In  1874  the  farm  was  372  acres.  From  1875  to  1883  it  averaged  445  acres.  From 
1884r-87  it  was  754  acres.     From  1887  to  1894  it  averaged  952  acres. 

The  results  of  farming  this  acreage  for  20  years  was  a  profit  of  2,916/.  4«.  6rf.,  or  an 
annual  profit  of  145Z.  16^.  2^d. 

Nothing  is  taken  off  the  farm  which  is  not  in  the  accounts.  Nothing  is  charged 
for  interest  or  capital,  or  for  management. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  lay  before  the  Commission  any  farm  accounts 
over  a  series  of  years  for  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Looking  at  the  large  re- 
ductions in  rent,  the  enormous  depreciation  in  the  freehold  value  of  property,  the 
frequent  changes  in  tenancy,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  tenants,  and  the  deplorable 
condition  of  many  farms,  accounts  from  South  Cambridgeshire  would  doubtless  have 
sh9^  in  many  causes  pitiable  losses. 

From  South  Cambridgeshire  I  have  only  one  account,  and  that  is  for  one  year  only, 
frQQi  Michaeimas  1801  to  Michaelmas  1892.  The  farm  was  then  occupied  by  Mr. 
Greorge  Fiske,  of  Bramford,  Ipswich,  who  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  East  Suffolk, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 

The  ferm  is  abput  400  acres,  of  which  60  are  grass,  mostly  poor.  The  land  is  not 
adapted  for  either  cows  or  fowls.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the  land  was 
farmed  well.  No  necessary  expenditure  was  spared,  but  there  was  no  extravagance  of 
any  description.  There  were  no  housekeeping  expenses,  no  luxuries,  not  even  a 
riding  horse  kept.     No  interest  is  charged  on  capital  and  notldng  for  management. 

A  loss  is  shown  for  the  year  of  4G5?.  128.  4rf.,  or  1/.  3^.  3rf.  for  every  acre  farmed, 
and  115/.  Os.  8rf.  more  than  the  rent,  tithe,  and  rates. 

Effect  of  the  56.  The  evidence  as  to  what  sized  farms  have  suffered  most  from  the  depression  is 
depresslcmon  sometimes  conflicting,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  certainly  shows  that  large  or  medium 
^.*^^"*  sized  ones  on  fairly  good  soil,  where  the  tenants  have  had  sulHcicnt  capital,  have  felt 
arms.  .^  least.  There  are,  however,  districts  iu  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  Fen,  which  are  well 
suited  for  small  farms,  the  land  being  good,  easy  to  work,  and  capable  of  growing 
market-garden  produce  and  fruit.  Particularly  where  such  districts  are  accessible  to 
markets,  there  are  men  to  be  found  who  are  credited  with  being  in  a  satisfactory 
position.  But  these  cases  are  not  common,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  small  farmers 
have  been  often  squeezed  out  of  existence,  or  are  leading,  together  with  their  families, 
a  life  of  unremitting  toil,  accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  to  obtain  a  bare 
livelihood.  The  small  tenant  farmer  has  not  the  capital  to  withstand  a  series  of  bad 
years,  involving  continuous  losses.  Too  often  he  has  started  on  his  farm  with  an  insuffi- 
cient sum,  frequently  borrowing  part  to  stock  it,  while  the  small  freeholder  is 
often  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt,  either  because  he  bought  land  before  he  was  really 
justified  in  so  doing,  and  could  only  pay  a  small  proportion  of  the  purchase-money, 
or  because  he  inherited  it  with  mortgages  or  family  charges  upon  it,  or  because  stress 
of  circumstances  has  compelled  him  to  raise  money  on  it. 

The  small  farmer  is  handicapped  in  many  ways.  His  want  of  capital  prevents  his 
buying  such  good  stock,  or  of  acquiring  the  best  implements  or  machinery  as  the  large 
farmer.  He  can  seldom  afford  to  wait  for  better  prices,  but  has  to  sell  to  pay  his  way. 
Again,  if  he  sends  produce  by  rail,  he  pay  s  high  rates,  because  he  sends  small  quantities, 
and,  when  he  buys,  the  quotations  are  higher  for  small  orders. 

The  evidence  generally  shows  that  where  small  men  are  making  any  headway  it  is 
near  a  town  or  a  large  village,  where  they  can  supplement  their  Uvelihood  from  the 
land  by  other  means,  such  as  carting,  working  sometimes  for  wages,  or  perhaps  by 
having  a  small  shop  or  by  following  a  trade. 

I  will  now  quote  the  opinions  of  certain  witnesses  in  different  parts  of  the  county  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  depression  on  various  sized  farms,  and  I  will  then  quote  the  evidence 
of  some  of  the  small  farmers. 

Mr.  Charles  Ivatt,  of  Hampton,  says : — : 

**  The  big  farmers  have  done  better  than  the  small  ones,  as  they  had  capital, 
and  could  go  in  for  stock  and  horses.  The  small  men  have  had  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.  In  the  autunmof  1893  they  had  to  sell  heifers  in  calf  for  2/.  lOi.  or 
3/.,  as  they  were  starved  all  the  summer  for  want  of  food.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  ordinary  small  farmers  they  have  other  occupations,  such  as  butchering. 
A  small  man  on  30  acres,  employing  no  labour  except  his  family,  works  far  harder 
than  a  labourer." 
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Again,  Mr.  Frohock,  of  Lolworth,  and  Mr.  Holben,  of  BartQa,  state  : —  ,  .. 
"  The  small  men  have  suflfered  most,  as  they  have  no  capital.  They  cannot 
take  advantasre  of  markets,  or  chances  to  buy  stock  when  there  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. Tliey  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  Further, 
a  man  can  work  cheaper  on  the  wholesale  than  the  retail  system.  The  small 
farms  are  certainly  not  so  well  farmed  as  the  big  ones.  They  carry  fewer  sheep 
and  bullocks.  They  also  lose  in  rotation,  for  there  is  not  the  necessity  to  grow 
green  crops,  as  they  keep  no  stock.  Hence  they  grow  too  many  corn  crops.  In 
short,  they  labour  under  every  disadvantage." 

Mr.  Long,  who  farms  3,200  acres  in  the  Fens,  says : — 

*'  The  small  men,  who  work  two  days  for  one,  may  be  just  holding  their  own. 
Between  Burnt  Ash  and  Norfolk  they  have  been  squeezed  out.  If  they  can  do 
anywhere  they  should  do  here,  as  the  land  is  easy  to  work  and  costs  little.  If 
they  lose  a  horse  or  cow  they  come  round  with  a  brief." 

Mr.  Butcher,  Ely,  says  : — 

"  Small  men  on  about  30  acres  are  not  so  well  off  as  a  man  on  wages.'* 

Mr.  Dymock,  who  farms  600  acres  at  Waterbeach,  says  : — 

*'  The  larger  farmers  have  held  their  own  better  than  the  smaller  ones.  The 
smaller  farmers  have  to  provide  more  plant  per  acre.  Relatively  speaking,  the 
larger  farmers'  expenses  are  less.  Now  I  can  work  my  600  acre  farm  with  15  or 
16  horses,  and  if  that  was  divided  up  into  small  holdings,  half  as  many  would  be 
kept  again.  Further,  the  smaller  farmers  have  to  keep  more  men,  as  they  have 
less  machinery.  They  are  keeping  less  stock  and  sheep,  and  that  is  one  reason 
their  land  is  losing  its  fertility." 

Mr.  Edward  Mawer,  of  Thorney,  says : — 

*'  Where  a  man  and  his  family  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm  they  appeax  to  suflfer 
less,  but  if  they  took  the  true  value  of  their  labour  into  account  I  believe  their 
proportion  of  loss  would  be  equally  great." 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  farms  1,800  acres  at  Burwell,  says  : — 

"A  small  man  working  a  holding  near  a 'town  is  probably  holding  his  own, 
though  many  of  the  small  men  have  trades  as  well.  They  sell  cfetrrots  and  straw 
to  Newmarket,  and  work  as  hard,  as  any  two  labourers.  I  know  some  are  going 
back  in  this  district,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  no  worse  off  than  the  larger 
farmers.  They  depend  less  on  the  growth  of  cereals,  but  they  are  keeping  fewer 
sheep  than  they  did.'' 

Mr.  Wright,  land  agent  and  farmer,  of  Cambridge,  also  says : — 

'*  Some  of  the  little  men  are  just  holding  theb  own.  Many  are  in  arrears  of 
rent.  They  live  and  work  hard,  and  do  all  they  can.  At  WiUingham  there  are  a  lot 
of  small  tenants  and  freeholders.  Some  bought  their  land  before  the  eighties  al  100/. 
an  acre,  and  borrowed,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  amount.  Small  men  cannot  buy 
land  now,  as  they  cannot  borrow  money.  The  small  men  at  Willingham  are  very 
industrious.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fruit,  asparagus,  and  potatoes  grown  there. 
They  are  having  a  great  struggle,  and  perhaps  are  just  keeping  their  heads  above 
water.  Those  at  Cottenham  are  perhaps  feeling  the  depression  worse,  as  the  land 
is  not  quite  so  good." 

The  meeting  at  March  said  : — 

**  The  men  on  farms  20  to  80  acres  have  probably  stood  the  depression  better 
than  the  big  ones,  as  they  have  no  labour  bill.  But  most  of  th&ni  supplement  their 
incomes  from  the  land  by  other  meansj  such  as  carting." 

Mr.  Wyatt,  a  hardworking  farmer  at  Waterbeacli  Fen,  says : — 

*'  An  industrious  man  who  works  hard  can  still  get  along  on  30  or  40  acres.'* 

It  might,  of  course,  be  fairly  argued  that  because  *there  is  more  competition  'for 
small  farms  than  large  or  even  medium-sized  ones,  the  former  are  the  tnost  prosperous. 
But  the  competition  exists  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  pjace,  capital  is  so  scarce 
now  that  it  is  diffi^mlt  to  find  men  with  suflBcient  for  large  farms,  and  those  who  have 
it  are  not  now  prepared  to  risk  it  all  at  present  prices.  Again,  meai  who  have  lost 
money  on  larger  farms  have  frequently  moved  to  small  ones.  Further,  small  farms 
on  good  soil,  conveniently  situated,  especially  with  some  good  pasture,  are,  of  course 
somewhat  scarce. 
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57.  I  visited  a  number  of  small  farmers  in  the  fens  at  Waterbeach  and  in  the 
neighhcurhood  of  Ely,  and  their  story  was  very  similar  to  that  which  I  heard  from 
the  small  tenant  farmer^  and  freeholders  in  South  Lincolnshire.. 

In  many  cases  their  houses  and  sheds  are  in  bad  condition.  They  all  said  that 
they  worked  far  harder  than  labourers,  and  were  living  quite  as  hard  or  harder,  that 
they  were  not  in  such  a  good  pecuniary  position,  and  that  they  had  far  more  anxiety 
of  mind.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  t  interviewed  advocated  Protection  in  some 
form. 

Mr.  William  Bye,  Corfe  Drove,  near  Ely,  60  acres,  says  : — 

•*  I  work  this  farm  with  the  help  of  my  two  grown-up  sons.  They  are  married, 
and  I  pay  them  wages.  I  never  had  any  money,  so  I  cannot  lose  any,  but  I  am 
working  from  morning  to  night  for  my  food  and  my  clothes.  In  the  summer  I 
work  from  4  a.m.  to  8  or  9  p.m.  I  should  have  less. to  worry  about  and  more  in 
my  pocket  if  I  worked  for  wages.     As  to  remedie/S,  give  us  Protection.*' 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  Corfe  Drove,  Ely,  120  acres  : — 

"  I  pay  two  men,  one  as  a  horse-keeper  and  the  other  as  an  ordinary  labourer, 
13«.  and  128.  a  week  and  a  house.  I  pay  1/.  an  acre  for  the  land  in  the  fen,  and 
SI.  an  acre  lor  a  bit  of  accommodation  meadow,  near  the  village.  At  one  time  my 
father  paid  84/.  for  54  acres.  I  had  a  large  family  of  sons  working  for  their  food 
and  their  clothes,  and  I  could  not  have  done  without  them.  I  cannot  afforJ  to 
employ  labour,  and  I  have  to  get  the  children  from  school  to  work.  I  work 
much  harder  than  an  ordinary  labourer,  and  I  have  been  losing  money  for  several 
years.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  farm  ;  no  farmers  will  take  farms  with 
restrictions.  There  is  less  labour  and  less  manure  employed  in  the  district,  and 
straw  has  been  sold  off  in  considerable  quantities.  The  condition  of  the  land  has 
much  gone  back.  There  is  a  good  deal  less  claying  done  throughout  the  district. 
I  want  to  clay  my  land,  and  I  cannot  afford  it.  Lots  of  farmers  on  6  to 
20  acres  do  a  day's  work  for  larger  farmers,  and  work  like  slaves  on  their  own 
land  before  and  after.  The  labourer  on  wages  is  better  off  than  a  farmer  in  the 
fen  on  60  acres,  as  he  has  no  worry  at  night.  He  has  not  to  think  how  to  make 
up  this  payment  or  that.  Hucksters  go  I'ound  and  buy  chickens  and  eggs  from 
the  small  men.  As  to  remedies,  we  shall  never  get  on  in  this  country  until  we 
get  Protection.  Other  countries  are  not  so  silly  as  we  are.  Relieve  the  land  of 
rates  and  taxes.  They  should  have  taken  the  burdeas  off  the  land  when  they 
repealed  the  com  laws.  I  work  all  day  and  trouble  all  night  to  know  how  to 
make  both  ends  meet." 

Mr.  Arminger,  Corfe  Drove,  40  acres,  says  : — 

"  I  should  be  better  off  on  wages  than  I  am  as  a  farmer-  I  have  no  money  to 
clay  my  land  with." 

Mr.  Arminger  s  labourer  says  : — 

**  I  have  6  acres  of  land,  on  which  I  work  early  and  late  when  not  engaged  for 
Mr.  Arminger.     I  was  a  horse-keeper  in  London.     I  wish  I  was  back  there." 

Mr.  Butcher,  Hoi  Fen,  Second  Drove,  20  acres : — 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  to  pay  my  way.  I  work  harder  than  a  labourer. 
We  must  liave  Protection." 

Mr.  W.  Nicholas,  Hoi  Fen,  Second  Drove,  40  acres : — 

•'  I  work  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  or  9  p.m.  The  small  owners  cannot  afford  to 
reduce  their  rents  much.  We  could  live  if  wheat  was  168.  a  coomb.  Three  parts 
of  this  land  wants  claying.    We  must  have  Protection." 

In  Waterbeach  Fen  I  called  on  six  farmers,  none  of  whose  farms  were  over 
120  acres.  None  of  these  men  said  that  they  were  losing  money,  but  they  either  said 
that  they  were  not  saving  any,  or  were  just  holding  their  own.  In  this  district  the 
small  farmers  appeared  to  raise  a  good  deal  of  poultry.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  in 
July  1894,  most  of  these  men  were  suflfering  a  good  deal  from  the  effects  of  the  late 
frosts  which  had  occurred  in  June. 

At  Chatteris,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke  drove  me  to  see  the  small  farms  in  the  fens,  and 
there,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  done  fairly 
well,  though  in  the  last  few  ye^rs  they  have  been  feeling  the  effects  of  the  depression 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

One  of  these  men  rents  10  acres  of  good  fen  land  near  the  town  for  27/.,  the  drainage, 
ratesi  and  taxes  coming  to  about  158.  an  acre ;  and  also  6  acres  at  161.^  and  15«.  an  acre 
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drainage,  rates,  and  taxes.  His  house  is  in  the  town.  He  has  acquired  it  through  a 
building  society,  and  owes  about  a  lOOZ.  on  it.  Besides  farming  this  land,  he  also 
deals  in  carrots.  He  chiefly  grows  carrots,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had  10  acres 
of  early  ones  which  he  was  raising  for  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  markets.  He 
said  that  he  should  get  51.  an  acre,  and  10  or  12  tons  to  the  acre.  They  cost  IQs.  a  ton 
digging  and  washing.  Railway  rates,  he  stated,  were  considerable,  and  also  his 
expenditure  on  artificial  manure.  He  stated  that  the  depression  had  not  hurt  his 
trade.  He  works  the  land  himself  with  the  aid  of  two  sons,  \)ut  has  extra  hands  to 
help  in  washing  carrots.  There  is  plenty  of  competition  for  small  plots  of  this  good 
land  conveniently  situated.  The  witness  said  that  he  did  not  dare  ask  for  a  reduction 
of  rent,  as  plenty  of  other  people  would  be  ready  to  take  his  land. 

68.  But  if  an  illustration  is  required  to  prove  the  inexpediency  of  creating  small  Mr.  Bullock 
holdings,  from  philanthropic  or  any  other  motives,  except  strictly  business  ones,  and  Hall'*  expe- 
iu  localities  where  no  real  demand  is  made  for  them  by  the  class  who  would  be  likely  ^J^h^^. 
to  rent  them,  and  on  soil  not  suitable  for  growing  market-garden  produce,  which  is  jngs  at  Siz 
the  sheet-anchor  of    the  small  holder  on  arable    land,  then    the    experience  of  MUeBoUom. 
Mr.  Bullock  Hall,  of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  may  be  of  interest. 

This  gentleman's  property  is  at  Six  Mile  Bottom,  near  Newmarket ;  the  soil  is  light, 
and  some  of  it  has  suffered  terribly  from  the  depression.  As  an  example,  Mr.  HaU 
showed  me  a  700  acre  farm,  which  he  was  prepared  to  let  at  7«.  an  acre,  tithe  free. 

Tor  many  years  Mr.  Hall  has  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  labourer.  No 
man  in  the  eastern  coimties,  I  believe,  has  shown  such  practical  sympathy,  for  he 
has  spent  thousands  of  pounds  on  building  them  cottages,  laying  out  small  holdings, 
and  creating  allotments. 

In  1874,  during  the  great  lock-out  of  farm  labourers  throughout  the  eastern 
counties,  Mr.  Hall  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  men,  and  his  action  in  having 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch  to  stay  with  him  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height  was  one 
which  was  calculated  to  render  him  unpopular  with  the  great  body  of  employers. 

From  that  date  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hall  has  spent  something  like  40,000/.  building 
cottages,  making  allotments  and  small  holdings,  solely  with  the  object  of  benefiting 
the  labourers.  He  conceived  the  idea,  during  the  course  of  the  great  strike,  that 
the  social  distinction  between  the  farmer  and  his  labourers  was  a  great  reason 
for  the  estrangement  which  had  grown  up  between  them,  and  that,  by  the  creation  of 
a  class  of  farmers,  who  live  much  on  the  same  social  footing  as  the  labourers,  one  of 
the  chief  causes  for  the  existence  of  these  unhappy  differences  would  be  removed. 

No  experiment  could  have  been  undertaken  with  higher  motives,  or  supported 
by  more  generous  expenditure.  It  has  largely  failed  as  a  practical  experiment, 
as  I  shall  presently  show.  The  generosity  of  this  philanthropic  man  was  requited  at 
a  general  election,  standing  as  an  Independent  candidate  for  Parliament,  when  he 
was  given  a  handful  of  votes,  and  hooted  in  some  of  the  hamlets  he  had  created. 

Now  these  small  Jiolders  were  started  with  every  advantage.  They  had  model 
buildings,  their  land  well  drained  and  fenced.  Holdings  of  all  sizes  were  created  so 
that  men  in  all  positions  could  take  advantage  of  them.  Close  to  the  villages  there 
was  land  set  apart  for  the  blacksmith,  the  miller,  or  the  small  tradesman,  of  from 
5  to  20  acres,  and  others  went  up  to  nearly  100  acres.  Men  could  thus  proceed  step 
by  step,  beginning  perhaps  with  an  allotment,  and  then  acquiring  a  larger  holding 
later.  And  the  magnificent  offer  was  made  to  the  labourers  by  Mr.  Hall  that  he  would 
find  them  half  the  necessary  capital  if  they  could  find  the  remainder. 

But  with  reference  to  the  success  of  the  small  holders,  as  distinguished  from  those 
renting  small  plots  of  accommodation  land,  out  of  20  who  were  embarked  utder  these 
most  favourable  and  exceptional  conditions,  Mr.  Hall  thus  summed  up  their  positions 
in  1894  :— 

**  Half  have  been  moderately  successful,  a  quarter  are  struggling,  and  a  quarter 
are  absolute  failures." 

And  the  most  successful  were  not  the  men  in  whose  welfare  this  experiment  was 
chiefly  made,  namely,  the  labourers,  but  the  village  tradesmen  on  the  accommodation 
land  close  to  the  village  who  had  other  vocations,  and  who,  probably,  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  care,  whether  they  were  making  or  losing  money  by  the  land,  but  found  it 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  growing  vegetables  for  home  consumption,  for  keeping 
a  cow,  and  having  somewhere  to  turn  out  a  horse.  But  even  these  men  have  become 
tired  of  renting  the  best  land,  for  when  I  visited  Mr.  Hall,  in  July  1894,  two  publicans, 
a  blacksmith,  and  a  miller,  had  just  thrown  up  their  holdings.  One  of  tbem  had 
rented  the  land  for  20  years,  and  the  others  for  from  8  to  10  vears. 
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Mr.  Hall's  exp^ence  quite  corroborates  that  i^rUidi  I  gained  among  the  small 
holdings  in  Lincolnshire,  namely,  that  if  small  holdings  are  to  be  a  self-supporting 
business  t bey  must  be  on  the  very  best  soil,  with  some  good  pasture,  and  on  land 
suitable  for  growing  roots,  market  garden  produce,  and  fruit,  Mr.  Hall  largely 
attributed  the  failure  of  small  holdings  in  his  locality  to  the  want  of  rainfall,  which 
prevented  the  possibility  of  good  grass.  But  I  think  that  the  soil  in  the  Newmarket 
district  is  unsuitable  for  smcdl  holdings,  and  tljat  it  is  on  land  in  the  Fens,  especially 
where  it  is  conveniently  situated  for  markets,  that  there  is  more  chance  for  their 
success. 

Mr.  Hall  says: — 

"  The  success  of  small  holdings  largely  depends  on  the  rainfall.  The  absence 
of  it  in  the  eastern  counties  is  a  ^eat  drawback  to  the  establishment  of  small 
holdings,  as  good  grass  cannot  be  produced.  Also  in  the  eomtence  of  large 
adjacent  holdmgs^  or  other  industry ^  to  help  men  tvith  wages^  while  the  wife  looks 
after  the  la/nd.^' 

Thelm-  59.   Of  late  suggestions  have  not  infrequently  been   made  in  towns    that    the 

?p^,!i*fil^^^  unemployed,  who  throng  there,  should  by  some  means  or  other  be  put  to  oam  a 
livelihood  on  the  land.  I  pass  by  the  suggestion  that  town-^bred  people  who  are 
lacking  employment  in  towns,  either  through  their  misfortune  or  their  fault,  can  be 
put  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  the  soil  without,  at  any  rate,  being  given  some  practical 
training  for  a  considerable  period,  as  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Agriculture, 
whether  pm'sued  as  a  calling  by  a  labourer  or  a  small  farmer,  requires  long  training 
and  experience.  It  is  not,  as  some  people  appear  to  think,  an  unskilled  ocKJupation ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  phases  of  it  require  skill,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice  from  boyhood,  and  some  branches  of  it  are  said  to  require  an  hereditary 
instinct.  In  fact,  numbers  of  employers  attribute  the  deterioration  of  labour  to  the 
Education  Act,  which  prevents  the  boys  beginning  their  training  on  the  land  as  early 
as  formerly.  A  town-bred  man  put  to  earn  his  livelihood  on  a  small  holding  would, 
without  practical  tf aining,  I  venture  to  think,  have  but  little,  if  any,  more  chance  of 
doing  so  than  an  agricultural  labourer  put  to  manage  complicated  machinery  in  a 
manufactory.  Neither  would  those  who  have  migrated  to  towns  from  the  country 
for  any  length  of  time  often  find  that  a  living  could  be  made  either  as  labourers  or 
small  holders,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  find  unemployed  men  the  capital  to  become 
the  latter. 

But,  assuming  that  those  who  have  left  the  country  districts,  either  because  they 
preferred  a  town  life,. or  because  they  were  driven  there  by  lack  of  employment,  did 
return  to  the  land,  and  instances  of  their  ever  doing  so  are  very  rare,  then  I  believe 
that  they  would  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  a  livelihood. 

In  the  capacity  of  labourers  they  have  become;. unsuitable,  partly  through  want  of 
practice,  partly  because  the  town  habits  they  have  acquired  make  the  work  uncon- 
genial to  them,  partly  because  their  health  is  not  so  robust,  and  partly  because 
farmers  have  a  great  objection  to  employing  this  class  of  men.*  In  tne  capacity  of 
small  tenants  the  same  difficulties  would  present  themselves,  and,  in  addition,  their 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  accustomed  to  a  town  life,  would  be  probably  incapable, 
and  perhaps  physically  unfit,  of  leading  the  life  of  incessant  toil  and  of  undertaking  the 
more  skilled  work,  such  as  butter  making,  which,  to  ensure  success,  would  be  demanded 
of  them.  . 

It  seems  a  strange  thing,  however,  for  thQse  who  dwell  in  towns  to  advocate  migration 
of  the  unemployed  to  the  districtsi  where  employment  has  been  largely  paralysed  by 
the  action  of  the  dwellers .  in  towns  themselves.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that 
the  great  mass  of  lurban  inhabitants  are  not  justified  in  going  to  the  cheapest  market 
for  their  food,  but  they  can  hardly  expect,  with  any  seriousness,  that  tte  unemployed 
are  likely  to  return  to  the  land  to  raise  produce  which  they  in  the  towns  refuse 
to  buy. 

l^fttes.  60.  There  are  nine  poor  law  unions  in  the  county,  and  the  rateable  value  of  six  of 

them  was  less  in  the  year  1892-93  than  in  1882-83,  namely,  the  unions  of  Caxton  and 
AiTington,  Chesterton,  Linton,  Ely,  Whittlesbilry,  and  Wisbech.     The  rateable  value 


*  In  the  last  two  years  in  Lancashire,  Cuml)er)and,  and  Westmoreland  a  nnmber  of  men  who  formerly  worked 
on  the  land  and  left  for  towns,  mines,  or  big  worica^  midi  Hs  the  Manchester  Ship  CanAland  the  Thirlmere 
Water  Scheme,  have  tried  to  get  eBj^agemeote  at  the  4igricultucal  binngs,  owing  to  slackness  of  trade  in  the 
towns  and  mines,  and  to  the. completion  of  the  works  alluded  to.  But  the  farmers  will  not^mve  them  at  any 
price,  and,  if  they  cannot  get  regular  agricultural  hands,  prefer  to  hire  boys  to  men  of  this  class. 
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of  these  unions  in  the  first  period  was  718,500i.  and  in  the  latter  to  676,179/.,  a  decrease 
of  42,121/.,  or  5  *  9  per  cent. 

In  four  of  these  unions  the  expenditure  had  increased  in  the  latter  period,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former,  namely,  in  the  unioas  of  Caxton  and  Arriagton,  Chesterton, 
Ely,  and  Whittlesea.  In  the  first-named  union  the  expenditure  was  only  211/.  more, 
the  Treasury  subventions  had  increased  by  874/.,  and  the  rateable  value  had  decreased 
by  3,629/.  In  the  second  (Chesterton):the  expenditure  had  increased  by  1,879/.,  the 
Treasury  subventions  increased  by  1,068/.,  and  the  rateable  value  had  decreased  by 
4,623/.  In  the  third  (Ely)  the  expenditure  increased  by  2,734/.,  the  Treasury  subven- 
tions increased  by  1,460/.,  and  the  rateable  value  had  decreased  by  11,444/.  In  the 
fourth  (Whittlesea)  the  expenditure  increased  by  693/.  the  Treasury  subventions  had 
increased  by  676/.,  and  the  rateable  value  had  decreased  by  5,625/. 

In  the  other  two  unions  where  the  rateable  value  decreased,  the  expenditure 
decreased  in  the  Linton  Union  by  582/.,  the  Treasury  subventions  increased  by  901/., 
and  the  rateable  value  decreased  by  8,783/.  The  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  pound 
increased  from  21.  Ss.  3d.  to  2/.  10*.  6d.  In  the  Wisbech  Union  the  expenditure 
decreased  by  2,824/.,  the  Treasury  subventions  increased  by  911/.,  and  the  rateable 
value  decreased  by  8,017/.  The  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  pound  increased  from 
2s.  0-44.  to  2^.  4-4d. 

The  unions  where  the  rateable  value  increased  were  Cambridge,  by  46,543/. ;  Ely,  by 
11,444/. ;  North  Witchford,  by  5,847/. 

In  the  Cambridge  Union  the  expenditure  decreased  by  2,166/.,  the  Treasury  sub- 
ventions increased  by  1,616/.,  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  pound  decreased  from 
38.  3'Td.  to2s.  S'^d.  In  the  Newmarket  Union  the  expenditure  increased  by  357/., 
the  Treasury  subventions  increased  by  1,071/.,  and  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  pound 
increased  from  Is.  8 'Id.  to  Is.  8* 7c/.  In  the  North  Witchford  Union  the  ex- 
penditure increased  by  2,078/.,  the  Treasury  subventions  increased  by  478/.,  and  the 
rate  of  expenditure  in  the  pound  increased  from  2s.  0  •  2d.  to  2*.  3  •  4c/. 

Mr.  E/.  P.  Parsons,  of  Blsworth,  near  Caxton,  sends  the  amount  of  rates  paid  on  a 
farm  of  588  acres  in  1881-82,  1892-93,  and  1893-94,  and  the  amount  of  wheat  required 
to  pay  these  sums. 


Amoant  paid  for  Rates. 


Year. 


In  Cash. 


In  Wheat. 


1881-82 
1892-83 
1893-84 


£     8.  d. 

88  11  II 

89  17  3 
86    5  11 


Quarters. 
39^ 
701 

78| 


61.  Cambridgeshire  is  not  a  game  county,  and  there  is  practically  none  in  the  large  Game  pre- 
tracts  of  fen.     The  absence  of  large  estates,  too,  comprising  big  Voods,  is  another  serving. 
reason  why  there  is  not  much  preserving.     The  only  district  where  there  is  much 

game  is  on  the  eastern  side,  and  there  I  understand  there  is  sometimes  a  little  trouble 
about  it. 

IX. — Effect  of  the  Depeession  on  Labour. 

62.  As  a  report  was  written  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  JEftect  of  the 
North  Witchford  Union  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  by  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman,*  depression 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  any  length  many  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  that  ^^  ^  ^^^' 
report,  which  were  then  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry.  I  have  already  dealt 
with  the  condition  of  the  cottages  in  paragraph  20,  and  in  this  chapter  I  shall  chiefly 
confine  myself  to  showing  how  far  the  agricultural  depression  has  affected  the 
labourer's  wages,  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment,  and  also  to  show  the 
relative  decrease  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  prices  of  produce. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  (male),  including  bailiffs, 
shepherds,  all   men  in  charge  of   cattle,  farm  servants,   machine   proprietors,    and 

*  Vol.  1,  Part  II.  (C— 6894-11). 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION   ON  AQRICULTURE : 


attendants  in  the  county  in  1871,  1881,  and  1891.  The  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the 
numbers  between  1891  and  1871  of  1,879,  or  7  *  8  per  cent.,  but  between  1881  and 
1891  there  was  a  slight  increase  of  162,  or  •  73  per  cent. 


OonditioDS  ot 
engagement. 


Wages  paid 
in  N.  Witcb- 
ford  Union, 
1892. 

Foremen. 

Horse- 
keepers  and 
cattlemen 
(married). 

Horse- 
keepers  and 
cattlemen 
(single  men), 
Shepherds. 

Cowmen. 


Day  men. 
Casual  men. 


1871 


24484 


Decrease  or  increase  per  cent, 
between  the  periods. 


1881. 


22,143 


-   8-4 


1891. 


22,306 


+    -73 


63.  The  engagements  of  farm  servants  are  weekly  ones  throughout  the  county  south 
of  the  North  Witchford  Union,  but  in  the  unions  of  North  Witchford,  Whittlesea, 
Peterborough,  and  Wisbech,  foremen,  horsekeepers,  and  cattlemen  are  not  infrequently 
engaged  by  the  year.  These  men  are  either  engaged  privately  or  at  the  Wisbech 
hiring  fair  in  September. 

The  horsekeepers  are,  as  a  rule,  immarried  men,  and  lodge  in  the  foreman's  cottage, 
paying  for  their  lodging  and  washing.  They  either  provide  their  own  food,  which  is 
cooked  by  the  foreman's  wife,  or  else  they  are  boarded  for  about  Ss.  or  Ss.  Qd.  a  week, 
which  includes  washing.  The  engagement  of  casual  men  and  women  is  always  a 
daily  one. 

Mr.  Cecil  Chapman,  in  his  report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  in  1892, 
states  that  the  men  are  as  a  rule  not  considered  to  be  entitled  to  any  notice  to  terminate 
their  engagement,  whatever  the  contract  may  be.  But  Mr.  Chapman  qualifies  this 
statement  with  reference  to  the  yearly  men  by  saying  : — 

*'  This  applies  certainly  to  regular  men  engaged  by  the  week,  and  in  a  good 
many  places  to  men  hired  by  the  year.  Where  the  yearly  men  are  entitled  to 
notice,  the  notice  is  a  monthly  one." 

From  inquiries  made  in  the  Peterborough  Union,  I  learn  that  these  conditions  do 
not  generally  apply  there.    A  large  farmer  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  My  yearly  men  expect  about  two  months  intimation  before  their  year  is  up  if 
I  wish  them  to  remain  another  year,  otherwise  their  contract  ends  at  the  end  of 
th3  year  from  time  of  hiring,  but  some  people  in  this  county  arrange  for  a  one, 
two,  or  three  months'  notice  on  either  side.  On  any  farm  «ingle  men  are  hired 
for  the  year  absolutely,  and  labourers  living  on  the  farm  are  engaged  on  a  three 
months'  notice  on  either  side,  to  take  effect  at  the  quarter-day  following  the 
notice,  but  not  at  any  odd  time  they  may  choose." 

The  rate  of  wages  considerably  varies  in  the  county,  it  being  considerably  higher  in 
North  than  South  Cambridgeshire.  Thus  in  the  winter  of  189H-94,  weekly  cash  wages 
of  ordinary  labourers  were  128.  to  12s.  6rf.,  and  sometimes  up  to  13«.  in  the  North, 
whereas  in  South  Cambridgeshire  wages  were  frequently  10^.,  and  in  some  cases  9«., 
but  men  receiving  the  latter  rate  of  wage  were  generally  risen  to  10«.  in  March  and 
April  1895. 

64.  With  reference  to  the  wages  paid  in  1892  in  the  North  Witchford  Union,  Mr. 
Cecil  Chapman  gives  the  following  rates : — 

The  wages  of  foremen  vary  considerably,  but  the  following  example  is  given  : — 
"  128.  a  week  and  51.  at  Michaelmas;  rent  free ;  2d.  a  score  for  eggs;  Sd.  for 
each  fowl  reared." 

Horsekeepers  and  cattlemen  12s.  a  week,  and  Michaelmas  money  from  5Z.  upwards, 
also  a  cottage,  and  generally  a  rood  of  land,  and  sometimes  firing ;  or  13s.  or  14s. 
without  cottage,  also  Michaelmas  money. 

These  lodge  with  the  foreman,  and  get  10s.  a  week,  also  10/.  to  12i.  at  Michaelmas. 

There  are  very  few  shepherds  in  the  district,  but  the  following  is  given  by  Mr. 
Chapman  as  an  example  : — 

"  14s.  a  week,  6/.  Michaelmas  money,  41.  10s.  lamb  money ;  1  ton  of  coals 
delivered ;  house  rent  free,  with  5  rooms ;  1  rood  of  ground. 

The  following  example  of  a  cowman's  wages  is  given : — 

"  14s.  a  week,  51.  9s.  Michaelmas  money,  cottage,  and  rood  of  ground.** 

Day  men  2s.  a  day,  or  12s.  a  week,  but  they  often  do  piece-work,  including  harvest. 
Casual  men  receive  about  2s.  od.  a  day. 
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Women  are  paid  Is.  to  la.  3rf.  a  day,  rising  to  Is.  Qd.  to  Is.  9d.,  and  occasionally  to  Women. 
2s.  in  October  and  November,  when  potatoes  are  raised. 

Children  are  paid  Ss.  Qd.  to  Is.  a  week,  according  to  age.    When  employed  in  a  Children 
gang  from  lOrf.  to  \s.  2d.  a  day. 

With  reference  to  piece-work  in  the  North  Witchford  Union,  Mr.  Chapman  states  Piece-work, 
that  it  is  largely  increasing,  owing  to  the  extent  which  mangolds,  potatoes,  and  carrots 
are  now  grown  in  the  district.  I  also  ascertained  that  women  were  frequently  em- 
ployed at  piece-work  in  market  and  fruit  gardens,  not  only  in  this  union,  but  in  those 
districts  such  as  Histon,  Rampton,  and  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  where  these 
industries  were  carried  on. 

Mr.  Chapman  sets  out  at  length  in  his  report  the  usual  prices  paid  for  piece-work  in 
the  district,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Little  that,  on  the  whole,  piece-work 
has  increased  in  price,  and  that  the  amount  of  piece-work; given  has  not  decreased  in 
quantity.  j 

In  the  same  report  the  following  figures  are  given,  taken  from  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Cabred  Jones,  showing  the  amounts  paid  for  day-work  and  piece-work  in  1892  : — 

Acreage — 400  arable;  265  grass ;  total,  665. 


Labour  Bill. 

Weekly  wages — Ordinary  labourers    - 

Hired  men         -  -  - 

Contract  of  piece-work,  including  harvest   - 

Total 


£     s.    d. 

-  718  17    1 

-  74  15    4 

-  179    3  11 

-  £972  16  4 


65.  The  gentleman  who  supplied  some  of  the  wages  quoted  in  paragraph  64  to  Mr. 
Chapman  in  1892  informs  me  that  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  wages  of 
foremen,  shepherds,  cowmen,  married  horsekeepers,  and  casual  men,  but  that  the  wages 
of  ordinary  labourers  have  been  lis.  a  week  in  1893-94  and  1894-95,  instead  of  12«.,  as 
in  1892. 

Also,  this  gentlemen  states  that  the  wages  of  the  unmarried  horsekeepers  who  lodge 
with  the  foremen,  and  who  are  usually  hired  at  the  statute  fairs,  have  slightly  decreased 
since  1892.     But  he  adds  that  the  good  men  who  keep  their  places  get  the  same. 

66.  I  will  now  give  the  rates  of  weekly  cash  wages  paid  to  ordinary  labourers  on  a 
farm  in  the  Peterborough  Union  of  about  560  acres  between  1874  and  1895.  The 
rates  of  wages  in  the  Peterborough  Union  are  usually  higher  than  those  in  other  parts 
of  Cambridgeshire. 


B/ATES  of  Weekly  Cash  Wages. 


s. 

d. 

.    15 

0 

-    14 

0 

-    13 

6 

-    12 

0 

-    13 

6 

-    13 

0 

ri2 

0 

J     to 

Ll2 

6 

U     88580. 


Total  CMh  Ewning* 
in  1894. 

£     s.    d. 
52  18    9 
47    0    7 
35     2     9 

Average  per  Week. 

£    «.     d. 

1  0  ^ 

0  18     1 
0  18    6 

G 
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Wages  ill 
tbe  North 
Witcliford 
Union  in 
1895. 


Year. 
1874-78 
1879 
1880-85 
1886-91 
1892  . 
1893-94 

1895  (March) 


67.  The  same  gentleman  has  taken  fron^,  his  books  the  actual  cash  earnings,  in- 
cluding piece-work  and  harvest,  of  three  of  Kis  ordinary  labourers  in  1894.  The  first  two 
are  married  men,  and  the  amounts  given  include  the  earnings  of  their  wives  at 
harvest. 


Kates  of 
weeklj  cash 
wages  paid 
to  ordinary 
labourers  on 
a  farm  of 
560  acres  in 
the  Peter- 
borough 
Union  from 
1874  to  1^95. 


Annual  earn- 
ings in  1894 
of  ordinary 
Inbourew  on 
a  iarm  of 
560  acres  in 
the  Peter- 
borough 
Union, 
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Wages  paid 
on  a  farm  of 
660  acreH  in 
the  Peter- 
borough 
"Union  in 
1874,  1884, 
1894,  to 
foremen, 
sbeplierds, 
cattlemen, 
and  hoi*80- 
keepers. 


68.  The  foUowmg  were  the  actual  cash  earnings,  together  with  the  value  of  all  per- 
quisites, paid  to  foremen,  shepherds,  cattlemen,  and  horsekeepers,  in  1874, 1884,  and 
1894.  The  first  and  second  horsekeepers  are  unmarried  men,  and  live  with  the  foremen, 
and  pay  for  lodgings,  &c. 

1874. 


Wages. 

Foreman. 

Shepherd. 

Cattleman. 

t 
Horsekeepers 
(Ut). 

Horsekeepers 
(and). 

Cash  vrage              -            -            • 
Value  of  all  perquisites     - 

£     i.    d, 
46     0     0 
17     3     0 

£     s.    d.          £    s,    d. 
36     8    0     1     34    0    U 
13  13    0         13  13     0 

£     *.    d, 
26     0     0 
20  18     0 

£    #.    d. 
26    Q    0 
16  18    0 

Total 

62     3     0 

50     1     0         47  18     0 

46  18     0     i     41  18    0 

1 

1884. 


Cash  wage              ... 
Value  of  perquisites 

£     *.    d. 
36    0    0 
17    6    0 

£     s.    d, 
39    0    0 
17    0    0 

£    *.    d. 

36    8     0 

9  10    0 

£    i.    d. 
26    0    b 
16  18    0 

£    *.    d. 
26    0    0 
13  18    0 

Total 

63    6    0 

66    0    0 

46  18    0 

41  18    0 

39  18     0 

Cash  wage 

Value  of  perquisites 

Total 


£  *.  d. 

34  12  0 

15  6  6 

49  18  6 


1894. 


£  *.  d. 

33  16  0 

9  12  0 


43  8  0 


£  s.    d, 

31  4  0 

9  18  0 


40  17  0 


£  *.  d,  \  £  s.  d. 
28  R  0  '  23  8  0 
14  15  0  I  12  15  0 


38  3  0    36  3  0 


The  following  Table  shows  the  decrease  per  cent,  between  1674  and  1884,  and 
between  1884  and  1894,  in  the  cash  wages,  excluding  perquisites,  and  also  total  wages, 
including  value  of  perquisites  paid  to  foremen,  shepherds,  cattlemen,  and  horsekeepers 
on  the  same  farm.  Also  the  decrease  per  cent,  in  the  same  years  of  the  weekly  cash 
wages  paid  to  ordinary  labourers,  excluding  all  piece-work,  harvest,  and  other  extras :' — 


Decrease  per  cent. 


Decrease  per  cent,  in  cash  wages  in 
1884  compared  with  1874. 

Decrease  per  cetit.  iA  total-wages,  in- 
cluding valuer  of  All  perquisites,  in 
1884  compared  v.ith  1874. 


1874  and  1884. 


Foremen. 

200 
14-24 


Shepherds.       Cattlemen.  I^"'^^^,'^" 


+   7-14 
+  11-89 


+  706 
8-67 


Nil. 
10-66 


Horsekeepers 
(and). 


>iii. 


Ordinary 
Laboorers. 


10-0 


'4-77       I       — 


Decrease  per  Qeut,  ia  cash  wages  in 
1894  compami  with  1884. 

Decrease  per  cent,  in  total  wages,  in- 
cluding value  of  all  perquisites,  in 
1894  compared  with  1884. 


1884  and  1894. 


- 

1     * 

{. 

3-89 

13-33 

14-29 

10-00 

,      10-0 

3-7 

6-33 

22-50 

11-00  . 

.8-95 

1 

' 

Decrease  per  cent,  in  cash  wages  in 
1894  compared  with  1874. 

Decrease  per  cent,  in  total  wa^es,  in- 
cluding value  of  all  i>erquisitos,  in 
1894  compared  with  18*  4.    , 


1874  and  1894. 

2311 

714 

8-24 

10-00 

10-00 

19-67    : 

18-29 

14-27 

18-66     • 

13-72 

13-3 
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By  a  reference  to  Appeadix  A.I.  (a)  it  will  be  seea  that  the  cost  of  labour  has  varied 
but  little  on  this  farm  between  1874  and  1894.  The.  following  is  the  cost  of  labour 
averaged  in  periods  of  five  years  :•— 


Yeikr. 


1874-75  to  1878-79 
1879-80  to  1883-84 
1884-85  to  1888-89 
1889-90  to  1893-94 


Cost  of  Labour. 


£  s.  d. 

937  19  4ir 

941  2  5 

888  18  2i 

917  15  5i 


69.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  show  the  proportion  which  the  cost  of  labour  on  this  Proportion 
farm  bore  to  the  value  of  the  gross  receipts  in  certain  years  and  the  average  value  of  an  ^^^^^^ 
acre  of  all  cereals  given  on  the  farm  in  the  same  periods. 


Proportion  of  Average 

Average  Value  of 

Decrease  per  Cent. 

Cost  of  Labour  to 

an  Acre  of  all 

in  the  Average  Value 

Year. 

Average  Value  of 

Cereals  grown  on 

of  an  Acre  of  all 

Gross  Produce 

Farm  in 

Cereals  in 

in  certain  Tears. 

certain  Years. 

certain  Tears. 

£     s,     d. 

1874-76 

12-7 

10  17     4J 

— 

1884-86 

14-7 

8  16     0 

20 

1898-95 

18-7 

4  14     2J 

50 

labour  to 
value  of 
gross 
receipts. 


It  will  be  observed  that  on  this  farm,  while  the  average  cost  of  labour  in  1893-95 
represented  18  •  7  per  cent,  of  the  average  value  of  the  gross  produce  sold, 
as  compared  with  12  •  7  per  cent,  in  the  two  years  1874r-76,  and  that  the  average 
value  of  an  acre  of  cereals  in  the  latter  period  was  less  by  56  •  6  per  cent,  than  in  the 
former,  the  weekly  cash  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  decreased  by  only  11  •  6  per  cent. 

70.  I  will  now  give  some  particulars  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  labour  on  Wages  paid 
Mr.  Parsons'  farm,  at  Elsworth,  near  St.  Neots,  in  the  Caxton  Union,  on  the  south-west  on  Mr.  Par- 
side  of  the  county.     Mr.  Parsons  is  farming  about  1,300  acres,  of  which  927  acres  sons' farm, 
are  arable.     Of  this  he  and  his  family  have  owned  768  acres  for  over  100  years.     Of  for  a  serils"' 
the  rented  land  he  and  his  family  have  occupied  186  acres  for  37  years,  52  acres  for  of  years. 
12  years,  and  240  acres  for  11  years.     Up  to  Octiober  1893  Mr.  Parsons  was  farming 
1,600  acres  altogether.     The  soil  is  clay,  and  three-horse  land,  chiefly  adapted  for 
growing  wheat,  and  makes  bad  pasture.     Since  1882,  149  acres  have  been  turned  to 
grass  and  8  acres  to  orchards,  which  have  proved  a  failure.      Steam  cultivation 
has  been  used  regularly  for  20  years.     Mr.  Parsons  puts  the  rent  on  his  own  land  at 
15s.  an  acre,  tithe  free ;   on  the  rented  land,  188  acres  at  10s.  7j^d.  an  acre,  tithe  free ; 
on  52  acres,  at  11^.  6^.  an  acre,  tithe  free ;  on  240  acres  which  is  on  lease,  expiring 
1895,  19s.  an  acre,  tithe  free.    The  following  is  the  rate  of  weekly  cash  wages  paid  to 
ordinary  labourers  on  the  farm  from  October  1893  to  April  1895,  with  number  of 
bushels,  of  wheat  it  took  to  pay  these  wages  in  these  years.     It  will  be  observed  that 
it  took  twice  the  amount  of  wheat  to  pay  the  wages  in  April  1895  than  in  1873  and 
1874,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  23  per  cent,  lower  in  1895 : — 


Month. 

Year. 

Weekly  Cash  Wages. 

Valae  in  Bushels 
of  ^Tieat. 

Bnshels. 

October  to  October  - 

1873-74 

13*. 

2 

>»                 »         ■ 

1874-76 

13*.  to  14*. 

1 

' 

99                   n 

1876-78 

14*. 

^Average  2J 

99                              99 

1878-79 

12*. 

J 

99                              W 

1879-81 

11*.  to  12*. 

2* 

f>                               99 

1881-85 

12*.  to  13*. 

2J 

>l                                l> 

1886-87 

11*.  to  12*. 

1 

W                               99 

1887-88 

10*.  to  11*. 

S  Average  2} 

»                               » 

1888-92 

11*.  to  12*. 

J 

»                               99                *• 

October 

1892-94 
1894-March  1895 

10*.  to  11*. 
9*. 

V  Average  3^ 

April 

1895 

10*. 

4       1 

1     . 
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HOTAL  COMBOSSION  ON  AGBICULTDBK : 


The  following  were  the  actual  yearly  earnings,  including  harvest,  piece-work,  and  all 
extras,  except  beer,  in  1877  and  1894,  on  Mr.  Parsons'  farm,  of  three  ordinary 
labourers,  a  shepherd,  a  horsekeeper,  and  a  cattleman.  Cottage  rents  are  paid  by  aU 
these  men,  and  they  average  SI.  10«. : — 


GlaM. 

Year. 

Length  of 
Serrice. 

Total  Annual 
Earnings. 

Average 
Weekly 
Earnings. 

Weekly 
Wages. 

Harvest 
Earnings.* 

Shepherd 
ft 

1877 
1894 

1 

1^      23  years 
uidl894 

\      52  years 
ndl894 

1       20  years 

{ 
{ 
{ 

£     8.   d. 
49  16     9 
36  19     0 

i.     d, 
19     2 
14     2^ 

14 
12 

£       M.    d. 

11     9     3 

8     5     0 

Decrease 

t)etween  1877  i 

12  17    9 

4  1H 

2 

3     4     3 

Horsekeeper      - 

99 

1877 
1894 

50  10    2 
38  14    0 

19    6 

14  10^ 

15 
12 

13    0     3 
9  10    0 

Decrease 

between  1877  i 

11  16    2 

4     6i 

3 

3  10    3 

Hedger,  &c. 

$9 

1877 
1894 

40  12  10 
37  19    0 

15    7i 
14    7 

14 
11 

11  10    6 
8  10    0 

Decrease  1 

between  1877  a 

Ad  1894 

2  13  10 

1    Oi 

3 

3    0    6 

"^  A  number  of  Irish  migratory  labourers,  ebiefly  from  the  We(>t  of  Ireland,  go  to  North  Cambridgeshire  for  harvest  Some 
come  before  harvest  and  stay  some  weeks  after  it  is  over,  and  perform  ordinary  farm  work.  1  was  informed  that  about  400  go  to 
the  parish  of  Thomey,  in  the  Peterborough  Union,  for  harvest,  and  stay  there  about  two  months.  Some  of  them  obtain  employ- 
ment in  hay  districts  before  tliey  come  to  Cambridgeshire.  For  four  to  six  weeks  thej  earn  30s.  to  2/.  a  week,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  2/1.  r><f.  a  day.  They  sleep  in  bams,  finding  their  own  food,  which  chiefly  consists  of  bacon,  bread,  and  tea.  For  earnings 
of  Irish  migratory  labourers,  their  expenser,  &c.  see  my  report  on  oertam  Irish  counties  to  the  Royal  Conmiission  on  Labour, 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  VI.  [C— 6S94.-xxi.]. 


C'ost  of 
labour  per 
acre  on  Mr. 
Vai-sons' 
fiirm  in 
c'tMtiia 


71.  The  following  was  the  cost  of  labour  per  acre  on  Mr.  Parsons'  farm  in  certain 
years.     Men  and  boys  employed  varied  from  35  to  50 : — 


Year. 


1873 
1882 
1^93 
laiH 


Cost  of  Labour  per  Acre. 


All  Cultivated 
Land. 


Number  of 
Men 
employed  per! 
100  Acres.  ' 


£    «.   d. 

1  10    0 

3 

1     8    5 

2 

1     0    0 

2 

1    0    0 

2 

Weekly 
Wages. 


Value  of  Wheat 
per  Acre. 


8, 

£    i.   d. 

13 

11     2     6. 

11 

7  12    3 

11 

2  12    0 

10         1 

1 

3  14    3 

Total  cost  df 
labour  on 
Mr.  Parsons* 
farm  for  20 
yecrss  and 
total  expen* 
diture. 


These  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  labour  on  an  acre  of  plough  land  in  1894  was 
lesB  by  18  •  2  per  cent,  than  in  1873,  but  that  the  value  of  an  acre  of  wheat  decreased 
by  60  '  6  per  cent.  -Also  that  the  cost  of  labour  on  an  acre  of  plough  land  in  1894 
was  less  by  15  per  cent,  than  in  1882,  but  that  the  value  of  an  acre  of  wheat  decreased 
by  51  •  2  per  cent. 

72.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  show  the  proportion  the  expenditure  on  labour  bore  to 
the  total  amount  expended  in  farming  between  October  1874  and  October  1894. 


Years. 

Total  Expenditure 

OQ 

Buiiness. 

Total  Beoeiyed. 

Total  Los8.t 

Total  Cost  of 
Labonr.t 

October  1887  to  October  1894 
October  1874  to  October  1894 

£ 
61,770 

130,367 

£ 
49,314 

125,548 

£ 
2,466 

4,819 

£ 
11,406 

23,206 

t  This  does  not  include  loss  on  fixed  capital. 

X  The  acreage  was  larger  in  recent  years,  which  accounts  for  a  greater  average  expenditure  for  years  from  188:  to  1804. 
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73.  The  following  were  the  actual  annual  earnings  in  1894  of  certain  labourers  Annual 

on  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  farm   at  Chesterton,  close   to  Cambridge,  428  acres,  of  ^^^^"jy'" 

which  338  are  arable.      There  are  1 1  cottages  on  the  farm,  with  gardens  let  free,  labourers  on 

Mr«  Wright  estimates  the  renia.1  value  at  2s.  a  week  for  most  of  them,  and  the  rest  Mr.Wrlght'a 

about  Za. :—  f«™  a* 

Chesterton. 


Number. 

Cla». 

Total  Cadi 

Earnings  in 

1804. 

Arenge  Cash 

BaraiDOsper 

Week  in 

18»4. 

Valne  of  Cottage 
and  Garden. 

Total  Earnings 

(inoludinjg; 

Cottage)  in 

1S94. 

Remarks. 

1 

Ordinary  labourer- 

£     s.   d, 

36  14     8 

£    *. 
0  13 

d.  i 

9    1 

£     t.  d. 
7    1     6 

£     s.    d, 
42  16    2 

A  five  -  roomed 
house  and  large 
ffarden.  No 
family  old 
enough  to  work. 

2 

Ordinary  laboui-er- 

34  15    0 

0  18 

4 

5     4    0 

39  19     0 

A  four  -  roomed 
cottage  and  a 
garden.  No 
family  old 
enough  to  work. 

:j 

Ordinary  labourer- 

34  15     0 

0  13 

4 

No  cottage. 

34  15     0 

Family  can  earn 
money  else- 
where. 

4 

Shepherd 
Son  (a  boy) 
Son  (a  boy)  for  four 
weeks. 

Total        . 

£     s.  d. 
42  10  10 
15  12     0 

2  12    0 

£    s. 
0  16 
0    6 
0     1 

d. 
4 
0 
0 

£    «.  d. 
7  16    0 

£    t.  d. 
50    6  10 

A  four  -  roomed 
cottage,  with  a 
large  garden. 

60  14  10 

1     3 

4 

7  16    0 

68  10  10 

5 

Horsekeojier 
i  Sous  (boy8),one  for 
four  weeks  only. 
Wife,  for  washing- 
Total 

£    *.   d. 
37  14    8 
16  16    0 

13    0    0 

;   £  ,. 

0  14 
0    6 

0    5 

d. 
6 
5 

0 

£    «.  d. 
7  16    0 

£       8.    d. 
I     45  10    8 

A  five  -  roomed 
cottage  and 
large  garden. 

'    67  10    8 

1 

!  -» 

11 

7  16    0 

76    6    8 

0 

Horsekeeper 
Son  (boy) 

Total        . 

£    s.  d. 

37  14    8 

8    8    0 

£    *. 
0  14 
0    3 

d. 
6 
3 

£    :  d. 
7  16    0 

£    «.  d. 
45  10    8 

A  five  •  roomed 
cottage  and 
garden. 

46    2    8 

0  17 

9 

7  16    0 

53  18    8 

7 

1 

Foreman 

1 

£    s.  d. 
43    0    0 

£    «. 
0  16 

d. 

7 

£    $    d. 
7  16    0 

£     B.    d. 
50  16    0 

A  very  superior 
cottage  and 
garden. 

8 

Cowman 
Son  (boy) 

Total 

£    «.  d. 
»9    2    6 
11    4    0 

£    s. 
0  15 
0    4 

d. 
0 
4 

£    $.  d. 
7  16    0 

£    i.  d. 
46  18    6 

A  five  -  roomed 
cottage  and 
large  garden. 

50    6    6 

0  19 

4 

7  16    0 

68     2    6 

74.  With  reference  to  the  quality  of  lahour,  employers  generally  stated  that  it  has  The  quality 
ueteriorated  of  late  years  in  South  Cambridge,  but  this  opinion  is  not  so  widespread  of  labour, 
in  the  north.     Many  attribute  this  to  the  fact  of  the  best  young  men  seeking  situations 
in  towns,  in  the  police  force,  or  railways,  &c.,  while  some  consider  that  there  is  less 
desire  on  the  men's  part  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work.    Although  there  is  no 
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Begnlaritj 
of  employ- 
ment. 


Change  for 
the  worse 
in  the 
labourers' 
position 
since  1892. 


Low  prices. 
Do  the 
agricultural 
community 
benefit  by 
them  ? 


doubt  that  p  number  of  young  men  do  seek  situations  dsewhefe  now-a-davs,  I  have 
suggested  iu  other  reports  that  employers  do  not  perhaps  sufficiently  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  the  efiFect  which  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  had  in  diminishing  much  of  the  most  arduous  work,  and  also  that 
the  hours  of  work  have  been  curtailed.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  farms  1,600  acres  at 
BurweQ,  questioned  whether  the  deterioration  of  labour  was  not  somewhat  exaggerated. 
He  said : — 

*^  Employers  compare  the  average  man  of  to-day  with  the  best  of  former  times." 

However  this  may  be,  some  well-known  employers  stated  that  there  was  difficulty 

in  getting  good  or  skilled  labour. 

Thus  Mr.  Parsons,  who  fqims  largely  at  Trumpington,  close  to  Cambridge,  said : — 
"  Labour  is  a  very  serious  question ;  you  cannot  get  a  young  man  to  plough 
now." 

But  in  the  Pen  district,  between  Ely  and  littleport,  Mr.  Long,  who  farms  over  3,000 
acres,  said :-« 

**  Labour  has  not  deteriorated  in  the  Fen  country,  but  has  improved.    Physically 
the  men  are  quite  as  strong,  and  also  quite  as  vnUing.'* 

In  the  Peterborough  TTni6n  a  large  farmer  said  that  the  quality  of  labour  was  as 
good  as  ever,  while  another  said : — 

"  They  still  have  the  bone  and  muscle,  but  they  will  not  work,  though  at  piece- 
work they  will  do  as  much  as  ever,*' 

But  opinions  were  expressed  by  certain  employers  in  the  north,  at  the  meetings  at 
March,  Wisbech,  Ely,  Chatteris,  and  Thomey  that  labour  had  deteriorated. 

75.  As  regards  regularity  of  employment,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  less 
regular  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  This  has  of  coiirse  a£Fected  the  casual 
man  or  odd  man  most,  but  though  I  believe  the  majority ^of  farmers  generally  do  all 
they  can  to  find  work  for  their  regular  ordinary  labourers  in  bad  weather  and  in  slack 
times,  still  the  sheer  necessities  of  the  case,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
county,  have  frequently  compelled  employers  to  adopt  the  system  of  **no  work, 
no  pay.'* 

Even  in  Jime  1894,  when  I  visited  the  county,  there  were  a  number  of  men  out 
of  work  or  in  irregular  work  in  certain  villages  in  the  southern  part,  and  I  received 
constant  information  in  the  winter  of  1894-95  of  want  of  employment.  It  is  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer  when  driving  through  South  Cambridgeshire  that  less 
labour  must  be  now  employed  on  the  land. 

76.  It  is  not  infrequently  said  that  the  labourers,  are  not  suffering  through 
the  agricultural  depression,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  not  so  as  regards  the 
eastern  counties  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  autumn  of  1893  to  the  present  time  (April 
1895)  they  have  in  my  opinion  been  feeling  the  effect  of  it  acutely.  In  1892,  when 
the  Labour  Commission  were  making  investigations,  it  was  frequently  stated  that  the 
labourers  at  that  time  were  never  better  off.  I  certainly  hold  that  view  as  regards  the 
counties  T  then  reported  on.  Wages  there  were  as  high  as,  or  higher  than,  they  had  ever 
been,  except  for  a  few  years  during  the  seventies,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  all  cheaper 
than  they  had  ever  been,  and  work  was  generally  regular.  But  since  that  date  a 
decrease  in  wages  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  South  Cambridgeshire.  In  the 
winter  of  1891-95  they  fell  to  9^.  and  lOs.,  as  compared  with  Us.  and  12^.  in  1892, 
and  employment  was  much  less  regular  in  many  districts. 

77.  In  my  Lincoln  and  Suffolk  Reports  I  ventured  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
fall  in  prices  since  1892  had  not  been  disadvantageous  to  the  general  body  of 
agricultural  labourers,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  so,  at  any  rate  in  South 
Cambridgeshire,  as  regards  the  men  whose  work  is  irregular.  On  this  point  I 
will  quote  the  opinion  of  a  Cambridgeshire  landowner,  whose  name  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  weight,  not  only  as  an  experienced  agriculturist,  but  as  one  whose  impartiality 
is  beyond  question. 

Lord  Hampden  writing  to  the  Times  newspaper  on  February  9th,  1895,  stated  : — 
**  The  doctrine  that  the  cheapness  of  comipodities  is  in  itself  an  infinite  blessing 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  irrespeqtive  of  the  question  whether  the  price  of 
such  commodities  is  below  the  cost  oP  production,  is  absurd,  for  the  continuation 
of  such  trading  would  lead  to  national  bankruptcy.  Cheapness  is  of  no  advantage 
to  the  man  who,  having  no  employment,  has  nothing  wherewith  to  buy  the 
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necessaries  of  life.  And  it  is  a  faot  that,  8o  far  as  agricultural  prices  are -concerned, 
if  the  wish  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheijuer  is  fulfilled^  we  shall  see  the  greatei 
part  of  the  arable  land  in  this  country  fall  into  the  same  condition  into  whicli  the 
heavy  lands  of  Essex  have  already  fallen*  This  condition  of  affairs  agrioultuxal  is 
well  known  and  appreciated,  not  only  by  owners  of  land  and  by  occupiers  of  land, 
but  also  by  the  agricultural  laboureors  and  by  the  commercial  classes  in  the  country 
towns.  The  present  range  of  prices  threatens  a  steady  migration  of  labour  from 
the  coimtry  districts  into  the  large  towns,  and  the  danger  of  this  is  so  imminent 
that  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  place  this  question  in  the 
forefront  for  tlie  consideration  of  Parliament. 

"  As  I  am  a  landowner,  it  will  of  course  be  said  that  I  write  in  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  class.  This  will  not  be  true,  for  matters  have  now  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether  a 
rent  for  land  can  be  paid  as  whether  it  is  possible  to  continue  to  pay  wages  of 
labour.  I  have  a  considerable  farm  in  hand  in  Essex,  in  the  constituency  repre- 
sented by  the  Minister  of  Agriofiilture.  I  have  farmed  it  for  some  years,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  looisd  labour  I  continue  so  to  farm  it,  and  at  an  annual 
loss,  in  the  hope  that  the  Government  vrill  shortly  realise  the  fact  that  agricultural 
land  in  this  country,  burdened  as  it  is  by  excessive  charges  in  the  shape  of  rates 
and  Imperial  taxes,  hampered  as  it  is  by  heavy  rates  for  the  carriage  of  produce 
by  rail,  and  paralysed  by  the  want  of  a  cheap  method  of  transit  of  goods  to  the 
main  lines,  is  unduly  handicapped  in  its  competition  with  the  foreign  importer 
under  our  system  of  Free  Trade. 

**  Speaking  as  a  Free  Trader,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  I  submit  that  it  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  if  the  prices  of  com  Were  30  or  40  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  now. 
Low  as  they  would  be  even  theli,  such  prices  would  save  agriculture  and  give  a 
stimulus  to  trade. '^ 

X. — Remedies  and  Suggestions. 

78.  By    far    the    greater  majority  of    agriculturists  in  Cambridgeshire,  whether  Ariseia 
landowners,  agents,  or  farmers,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  chief  cause  which  had  prices  the 
brought  about  the  present  serious  state  of  things  was  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  all  chief  desire, 
agricultural  produce,  and  that  a  rise  in  prices  was  the  only  remedy  which  could  be  of 

any  substantial  benefit  to  them.  To  seciire  a  rise  in  prices  the  majority  of  witnesses 
advocated  some  form  of  protective  duty.  A  large  number  of  farmers  suggested  that 
an  import  duty  should  be  placed  on  foreign  barley  and  foreign  flour.  Most  of  them 
explained  that  they  were  not  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Protection,  but  that  they 
desired  to  have  Fair  Trade,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  Free 
Trade  was  one-sided,  unfair,  and  ruinous  to  the  British  producer  and  manufacturer. 
Others  advocated  bimetallism  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  they  complained. 

79.  The  subject  which  was  considered  of  the  next  importance  was  that  of  taxation.  Readjust- 
It  was  almost  universally  stated  that  the  burdens  on  ihe  land  were  too  heavy  at  the  ment  of 
present  prices  obtained  for  agricultural  produce,  which  on  the  heavy  land  not 
infrequently  come  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  rent.  It  was  suggested  that  personal 
property  should  bear  a  greater  share  of  taxation  than  is  at  present  the  case,  and 
that  certain  charges,  such  as  education,  poor  rate,  the  cost  of  the  police,  and  the 
maintenance  of  highways  should  be  made  the  subject  of  Imperial  taxation. 

80.  A  number  of  persons  expressed  the  opinion  that  agricultural  interests  were  not  Agricultural 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  Imperial  Parliament.  Several  witnesses  at  meetings  put  interest  does 
this  view  strongly.    The  meeting  at  Parson  Drove  unanimously  passed  the  following  guffi^ient 

resolution : —  ^  attention 

**  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a  strong  agricultural  party  in  Parliament  from  Parlia- 
is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  agricultural  interest,  the  present  producing  ™®^^- 
source  of  national  wealth,  will  have  the  attention  it  deserves  from  either  political 
party." 

81.  Landowners  all  complained  strongly  about  the  Death  Duties,  and  stated  that  Death 
the  effect  of  them  was  being  felt  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  as  labour  was  being  Duties, 
curtailed  in  consequence.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Agricultural  Society 

Mr.  Bullock  Hall  said  : — 

•*  Any  money  which  the  State  takes  now  is  coming  out  of  the  villages.  The 
Grovernment  appears  to  assume  that  there  is  a  fund  in  the  rural  villages  from 
which  they  can  draw,  but  most  of  the  eastern  counties  villages  are  semi-bankrupt/* 
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82.  I  will  now  shortly  indicate  the  other  remedies  suggested  which  have  not  been 
already  alluded  to  in  tlus  Report : — 

(1.)  Abolition  of  preference  rates  over  English  lines  to  foreign  produce. 

(2.)  The  nmnufacture  of  beer  from  malt  and  hops,  and  the  labeUiug  of  it  to  indicate 

its  constituent  parts. 
(3.)  Government  advances  of  money  at  a  cheap  rate  for  permanent  improvements. 
(4.)  Marking  foreign  meat. 
(5.)  Stringent  measures  to  prevent  adulteration. 
(6.)  A  cheaper  method  of  transferring  the  title  of  land. 
(7.)  Light  railways. 

(8.  j  Old  age  pension  scheme,  with  the  object  of  lightening  the  local  rates. 
(9.)  The  suppression  of  gaml3ling  in  wheat. 


XI. — Conclusion. 

Conclusion.  83.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  conclusions  which  I  have  formed  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  evidence  laid  before  me,  1  say  that  agriculture  in  North  Cambridgeshire  is  in  a 
very  critical  position,  but  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  easier  to  ivork 
and  adaptable  in  certain  districts  to  the  growth  of  seeds,  roots,  vegetables,  and  market- 
garden  produce,  it  has  suffered  less  than  the  southern  portion.  But  the  position  of 
affairs  in  the  greater  part  of  South  Cambridgeshire  is  most  deplorable,  and  on  the 
south-western  side  the  effects  of  the  depression  upon  the  land  are  such  that  con- 
siderable tracts  of  it  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  worthless.  The  present  position  of 
agriculture  in  South  Cambridgeshire  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Suffolk,  which  I  have 
described  in  a  separate  report. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)    '   ARTHUR  WILSON  POX, 

Assistant  Conunissioner. 
Herbert  Lyon,  Esq., 
Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 
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Affixdiz  a.  L— (D). 

Acooaim  of  a  Fabm  in  South  OAMBRXDOBtHiKB*  from  Michaelmae  1801  to  Miohaelinai  1892. 
(Farm  400  aores,  of  which  50  acres  it  grass.) 


Labour      •  •  -  • 

Bent,  tithe,  and  rates 

Tradesmen's  bills     ... 

Seeds  bonehtandcom  oonsomed  (grown 
on  farm)  ... 

Cake 

Meal 

Manure  (artificial) 

Lire  stock  bought     - 

Sl^k  let  oat  to  feed 

Sundries    .... 

Qrazing  stock,  Talnation 

13  horses,  5  colts,  harness,  and  imple 
ments  ... 

Haj,  valuation 

Clover  seeds,  ditto 

Manure  (artificial),  ditto     • 

Fallows,  ditto       ... 

Balance  threshed  com,  ditto    - 

Hoeing  turnips,  ditto 

2C  coombs  peas,  ditto 

Fixtures  in  house,  ditto 


B    $.  d. 

685  11  5 

358  11  8 

117    1  6 

439  U  2 

394    8  0 

20  19  6 

47    2  0 

909  10  0 

0  18  0 

20    9  10 

848    7  0 

658    0  0 


244 

0 

0 

48 

2 

6 

50 

4 

9 

206 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

12  10 

0 

16 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

5,077 

6 

3 

Or. 

MisoeUaoaons      -  .  . 

Live  stock  sold 

Wool  .  .  •.  . 

Estimate  of  com  crop : — 

72  acres  wheat,  9  coombs  per  acre,  a1 
14t.     -  .  .     '^. 

18  acres  wheat,  5  coombs  per  acre,  a1 
14f.      -  .  - 

60  acres  barley,  9  coombs  per  acre,  a1 
12#.        -  -  .  . 

8  acres  barley,  6  coombs  per  acre,  al 
12«.     .... 

12  acres  oats,  9  coombs  per  acre,  al 
7f.6i.     .  .  . 

Gl-rasing  stock,  valuation 

12  horses,  5  colts,  harness,  and  imple 
ments        .... 


Hay,  valuation     • 

Clover  seeds,  ditto    - 

Manure  (artificial),  ditto     - 

Fallows,  ditto 

Balance  threshed  com,  ditto   • 

Hoeing  turnips,  ditto 

Fixtures  in  house,  ditto  - 

LOM 


£  «. 

tu 

89  0 

6 

1.708  15 

9 

62  0 

0 

468  12 

0 

68  0 

0 

324    0    C 


28  16 

0 

40  10 

0 

766  8 

0 

529  0 

0 

198  5 

0 

48  15 

0 

47  2 

0 

182  0 

0 

28  0 

0 

18  10 

0 

25  0 

0 

465  IS 

4 

5.097  6 

8 

No  interest  charged  <m  oapitaL 
Nothing  charged  for  management. 
No  housekeeping  expenses. 
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BOTAL  COICMISSION^N  AQBIGUtTURE: 


Appendix  A.  3. 
Appendix  A.  3. — (A.)    [Paragraph  38.] 
Fall  in  Pbices  of  Cobh  on  Mr.  Mawsb's  Fabm. 


Year. 

Price  per  Acre  of 

Year. 

Price  per  Acre  of 

Wheat. 

All  Cereals. 

Wheat. 

All  Cereals. 

1874-75 

£     9.     d. 

18    7    7 

£    s,    d, 
18     6    9J 

1885-86  - 

£     8.    d. 
9    8  11 

£    s.    d. 
9    4     Ij 

1875-76  . 

8  18    Si 

8     8    0 

1886-87 

7     0  10} 

6  11  10} 

1876-77 

9  18    9i 

10     6     4 

1887-^8  - 

8    4    4 

8    0    6 

1877-78  - 

10    8    0^ 

9  16     9 

1888-89 

8     0    6} 

6  18    3 

1878-79 

8  14     6} 

8  17     7J 

1889-90  - 

6  12     7f 

7    2     9} 

1879-80  . 

8     8    4 

8     7     4 

1890-91 

7  16    4} 

7  17     9f 

1880-81 

6     1  Hi 

6  12     5i 

1891-92  - 

7  16     If 

7     6    8 

1881-82  . 

8    5     8 

8  14    7 

1892-98 

8  12    2 

5     2    9} 

1882-88 

7  11     2 

7     6    2^ 

1898-94  - 

4  10     1} 

4    5    8} 

1888-84  - 

5  14     5 

7  14    2i 

1894-95* 

5     2  11 

5     2    5} 

1884-85 

8  12     6^ 

,8    7  10} 

*  Calculated  on  prices  obtained  ap  to  April  18,  1895. 


Appendix  A.  3.--(B.) 
Pall  in  Prices  of  Wool  on  Mr.  Mawer's  Fabm. 


Years. 

Price  per  Tod. 

Years. 

Price  per  Tod. 

1874-75 

£   8,    d. 
2  10    0 

1884-85 

£    «.    d. 
I     2     6 

1875-76 

- 

1  19    0 

4885-86 

. 

1     1     6 

1876-77 

. 

1  16    0 

1886-87 

. 

1     3    4 

1877-78 

- 

1  16     0 

1887-88 

- 

1     2    4 

1878-79 

- 

1     7    0 

1888-89 

. 

1     8    6 

1879-80 

. 

1  14    0 

1889-90 

V 

1     3     6 

1880-81 

- 

1     8     0 

1890-91 

- 

1     2     6 

1881-82 

. 

I     4     0 

1891-92 

. 

0  19     6 

1882-83 

*    - 

1     1     0 

1892-98 

- 

12     0 

1883-84 

- 

1     1     6 

1898-94 

-            -            - 

1     1     3 
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uAtnasipai  A.  5.   .[FairagrapL600 
EzPBNDiTUBX  and  Becbipts  in  the  Poob^Law  TJhiojis  of  OAicBBiDOBSEmE,  1882-83  and  1892-93. 


TJnioii. 


Lady  Day.  1888-83. 


Bateable 
Value 


Total 
Beoeipta. 


I     - 

Treaaoiy 

Sub- 
▼entioui. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 

S84 

7,084 

7M 

14428 

9tl 

26,|lfi8 

S71 

9^ 

768 

17/J28 

578 

10;968 

685 

10,670 

216 

5»880 

866 

22,900 

Bate  of 
Enwndi- 

tore 
inthe£. 


fiateof 

Poor 

Bate  in 

the£. 


Lady  Day,  1898-93. 


Bateable 

Value 

Lady  Day 

1892. 


Total 
Eeoeipts. 


Treasory 

Sub- 
ventions. 


Total 

Bzpendi- 

tnre. 


Bate  of 
Bzpendi- 

ture 
inthe£. 


Bate  of 

Poor 

Bate  in 

the£. 


Oazton  and  Arrington 

Obesterton 

Oambridgo 

Linton 

Newmarket    - 

Ely 

North  Witchford     - 

WhitUeaea 

Wiabeoh 


£ 

64^053 

175,099 
168,923 
72,788 
210,353 
144,982 


46,559 
226,084 


£ 

7409 

12,618 
26^88 

9,869 
17,568 
11,878 
10,997 

6,071 
22367 


2  7-5 

1  7-4 

3  2*7 

2  8*3 
1  8-1 

1  6*2 

2  0-2 
2  3*8 
2  0*4 


2    6*4 

1  4*8 
8    0*6 

2  7-0 
1  7*1 
1    6*1 

1  11*2 

2  0*6 
1  10*6 


£ 
50,424 

170,576 

210,466 

6^000 
208,428 
188,538 
111,769 

40,984 
217,007 


£ 

7A11 

14,997 
25,018 
8,841 
16,624 
12,059 
10,904 

27A69 


£ 

1,238 

£ 
7.295 

1,792 

16,002 

2,577 

24^263 

1,272 

9,227 

1340 

17,960 

2,083 

13,716 

1.061 

12,748 

792 

djm 

1,777 

26,724 

#.    d. 

2  10-7 

1  10*6 

2  3*7 
2  10'6 

1  8-7 

2  0-7 
2  8*4 
2  11*7 
2    4*4 


#.  d. 

2  2*1 

1  6*6 

2  0*4 
2  2*1 
1  4*8 
1  6*6 

1  8*5 

2  2*2 
2  8*8 


Appendix  A.  6.    [Paragraph  4] 
ToTULkTiov  of  the  Poob  Law  UNibirs  of  Oambrid&bshibs  in  1871,  1881,  and  1891. 


1871-1881. 

1881-1891. 

|871- 

1891. 

Union. 

1871. 

1881. 

Inoreaae 
Decreaae. 

Percent 

1881. 

1891. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 
in  1891. 

Percent. 

1871. 

1891. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease. 

Percent. 

Oaxton  and  Arrington 

11,661 

10,867 

-1,304 

-11*2 

10,367 

9,408 

-  949 

-9*2 

11.661 

9,408 

-2,258 

-19*8 

Ghefterton 

27,948 

29,040 

+1,101 

+  8*9 

29,049 

30,990 

+1,941 

+6*7 

27,948 

80,990 

+3.048 

+10*9 

Cambridge 

80,078 

85,863 

+6,286 

+17*6 

36,868 

86,988 

+1,620 

+4*6 

80,078 

86,983 

+6.906 

+23*0 

Linton     . 

13,768 

18,078 

-   606 

-  6*0 

18,078 

12,724 

-   849 

-2*7 

18.768 

18,724 

-1,044 

-  7*6 

Newmarket    • 

20.406 

2835 

-1,278 

-  4*8 

28;326 

30,482 

+2,207 

+7*8 

29,498 

80,432 

+   934 

+  8*2 

Sly    •      -      -      - 

22,284 

20,728 

-1,661 

-  7-0 

20,728 

20,777 

+     54 

+  *26 

22,284 

20,777 

-1.507 

-  6*8 

North  Witohford     - 

16,685 

16,?66 

-     80 

-  'lO 

15,666 

16,891 

+   886 

+5*4 

16,586 

16,891 

+   806 

+  5*2 

Whittleaea      - 

7,002 

6,468 

-   687 

-7-7 

6.466 

6,845 

-   120 

-1*9 

ijm 

6,846 

-   657 

-  9*4 

Wiabeoh 

84^209 

32,479 

-1,780 

-  6*1 

'82^479 

32,219 

-   260 

-  '8 

84^800 

32,219 

-1,990 

-  5*& 

Apfshdix  a.  7.     [Paragraph  62.] 
NuMBEB  of  Fabmebs  and  Laboubbbs  in  Oambbid&bshibe,  1871,  1881,  and  1891. 


Occnpation 


1871. 


OuCBKIOOaflBIRE. 

Farmer,  grazer  ... 

Farmer's  son,  brother,  grandson,  nephew 
Farm  bailiff    -  -  -  - 

Agricnltaral  labourer         -         • 
Farm  servant  (indoor) 
Shepherd  -  -         -  . 

Nurseryman,  seedsman,  florist,  garden^ 
Horsekeeper^     -  -  -  - 

Agricoltaxal  machine  proprietor,    attendant 
DroTor  -  -  - 

Gamekeepers        •  -  - 

Totals  - 


8,645 

1,141 
878 
22,801  \ 
781/ 
645 

1,210 

98 
86 
94 


80,274 


1881. 


3,148 
868 
891 

20,994 

581 
1,400 

150 

27 

105 


27,654 


1801. 


3^48 

867 

855 

♦21,021 

*ie5 

526 

1,802 

181 

87 

111 


*28,218 


NOIBS. 

*  In  the  Census  of  1891  persons  who  were  in  tl^e  Census  Hetums  of  1871  and  1881  classed  under  "  agricultural  labourer,  farm 
serrant,  and  cottager  "  were  g^ven  under  two  heads,  viz.,  '*  agricultural  labourer,  fiirm  senrant "  and  **  horsekeeper,  horseman, 
teamster,  and  carter.''  The  tto/i'c  figures  In  the  1891  column  show  the  number  of  the  latter  and  the  Roman  figures  the  number  of 
the  former  class. 

t  In  the  Census  Returns  of  1871  and  1881  gardeners  were  shown  partly  in  the  domestic  clasa  and  partly  in  the  agricultural 
class,  but  in  the  Returns  for  1891  they  were  all  included  in  the  agricultural  class.  The  figures  in  the  above  table  for  1871  and 
1881  include  both  classes. 

X  The  persons  classed  under  "groom,  horsekeeper,  hortebreaker  "  in  the  Census  Returns  of  1871  and  1881  are  includad  with 
<*  coachman,  cabman,  groom,  &c."  in  the  Returns  for  1891  and  have  therefore  not  been  given  in  the  above  table. 

In  1891  only  persons  of  and  above  10  years  of  age  are  included  in  the  occupation  Returns  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
same  is  believed  to  be  the  case  in  the  Returns  for  Scotland. 

In  the  Census  Returns  for  Scotland  for  1881  and  1891  fanners*  sons  under  15  years  of  age  were  included  with  chUdren  or 
scholars,  and  in  order  that  the  numbers  in  the  above  tables  may  ^  comparative,  only  farmers'  sons  of  and  above  15  are  included 
in  the  1871  figures. 
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Appendix  A.  8.^"^)*    [Paragraphs  10,  11,  and  12.] 

agbicultit&ill  bitubv8. 

Obops. 

1874  and  1894. 


Crop. 


CoBH  Chops. 


Wheat - 

Barley  and  here 

Oats     - 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas     - 


Total 


Green  Cbops. 

Potatoes  .  -  .  - 

Turnips  and  swedes  .  -  - 

Mangolds  ... 

Cahbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 
Vetches,  tares,  and  other  green  crops* 

Total 


Clotkb,  Sanfoin,  and  Gbabses  undbb 
Rotation. 


For  hay 
Not  for  hay 


Total 


Pebmanent  Pastubb,  Meadow,  ob  Gbass 

NOT   BPOKBN   UP   IK   ROTATION. 

For  hay  -  -  .  - 

Not  for  hay  -  -  -        - 

Total 


Bare  CeJIow,  or  anoropped  arable  land  • 


Small  Fbuit  gbown  in 


Orchards 
Market  gardens 
Elsewhere 


1874. 


130,166 

60,680 

82,982 

988 

24,428 

8,293 


237,587 


10,137 
17,906 
17,663 
15,685 
21,956 


83,297 


23,375 
25,675 


49,050 


23,466 
50,871 


74,837 


17,354 


1891. 

1,288 

•  687 

226 


1894. 


96,658 
61,543 
48,862 

1,647 
15,933 

8,726 


232,869 


16,834 
18,798 
17,660 
8,987 
15,534 


77,633 


30,876 
16,114 


46,990 


89,622 
72,864 


112,486 


16,565 


1894. 

1,600 
726 
167 


Increase 

or  Decrease 

per  Cent. 


-  25-7 
+  1-4 
+  46-6 
+   66-7 

-  84-8 
+     5-2 


-     9*6 


+    66-1 
+     4-9 

-  02 

-  42-5 

-  30-7 


-     6*8 


^    321 
-   83-3 


-     4-2 


+   68-9 
+    43-8 


+    51-3 


-     4-5 


+  16-1 


*  In  1874  include  carrots. 


Appekddc  A.  8. — (B).    [Paragraphs  13  and  14.] 

AOBICULTUBAL  BeTUILKS. 

Lite  Stock. 
1874  and  1894. 


Class. 


HOBSES. 

Horses  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes 
All  other  horses  ... 

Total  horses     - 


Cattle. 

Cows  and  heifers  in  calf  or  milk 
All  other  cattle    - 

Total  cattle 


PJgs 


1874. 


19,029 
6,945 


25,974 


14,543 
33,422 


47,965 


324,962 


46,886 


1894. 


Increase 

or  Decrease 

per  Cent. 


20,422 
10,891 


81,313 


15,554 
33,825 


49,379 


209,929 


41,285 


+      7-8 
+    56-8 


+    20-5 


+      6-9 
+      1-2 


+     2-9 


-   35-4 


-    11-9 
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BOTAL  coKuamm  en  AQBICULTURE: 


APPENDIX  B. 


Afpehdix  B.  1. 
Etidekoe  07  Agbioultubal  Dsfbxssiok. 


Name. 


District 


Eyidexioe. 


Mr.  Charies  lyatt,  fanner,  600  acres 


Mr.  Holben,  farmer 


Mr.  Holben,  solicitor 


Mr.  Frohock,  farmer 


Mr.  Long,  fitnner,  3,200  acres 


Dr.  Perkins 


Mr.  Stevenson,  1,800  acres  - 


Rampton 


Barton 


Cambridge 


Lolworth 


BnmtFen 


Downing  CoUege  - 


Borwell 


Mr.  Joseph  Martm 
Captain  Hurrell     - 

Mr.  Gee - 


Mr.  Mason  Cooke  - 
Mr.  D  jmock,  600  acres 


Litileport 
Madingley 

Bbelford 


Ely 
Waterbeach 


Mr.  Wyatt,  200  acres 
Mr.  Martin  Slater  - 


Waterbeach  Fen  - 
Western  Colyille  • 


Both  tenants  and  owners  have  shifted  here  to  a  creat  extent 

since  1880. 
J^iBildlords  have  suffered  very  severely,  letting  and  selling  value 

of  property  here  has  depreciated  between  50  and  70  per  cent. 
There  are  fewer  labourers  being  employed  in  this  dis^ot  than 

there  were. 

One  farm  in  six  may  be  in  as  good  cultivation  as  it  was  10  years 
ago.  This  arises  because  men  have  not  got  the  money  to 
spend.  In  .the  Barton  district  rents  have  gone  down  SO  per 
cent.,  in  the  LolworUi  district  50  per  cent.  It  is  no  question 
of  rent  now.  On  the  strong  land  rents  are  often  5s,  to  15s. 
an  acre  tithe  free.  I  can  give  three  parishes  of  1,00C  acres 
with  the  rents  averaging  under  15s.  an  acre  tithe  tret. 

Since  the  depression,  less  has  been  spent  on  buildings.  Land- 
lords provide  tiles  for  draining,  and  there  is  no  <mrtailment 
there. 

A  number  of  landlords  cannot  live  on  their  property,  particu- 
larly in  the  heavy  land  districts,  and  a  number  have  got  to 
farm  their  own  land. 

The  land  is  quite  as  good  and  quite  as  weH  kept  up  to  the 
mark  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  If  anything,  it  is  better. 
There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  tenancies  since  the 
depression  in  this  district. 

There  are  a  good  many  non-resident  tenants  here,  and  this 
has  become  more  customary  since  the  depression. 

In  some  places  landlords  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing since  the  depression,  in  order  to  keep  their  tenants. 

No  money  has  been  spent  on  feeding  stuffs,  cake,  or  manure. 
Tenants  are  selling  off  straw  and  hay  whenever  they  can, 
and  we  say  nothing  to  them. 

The  majority  of  the  land  round  Burwell  has  not  gone  back 

in  condition. 
The  ordinary  farmerS'  may  be  just  rubbing  along,  and  then  if 

there  is  an  abnormal  season,  it  has  to  be  met  out  of  capital. 
Generally  speaking,  labour  and  manure  have  not  been  curtailed 

much  here. 
There  have  been  more  changes  in  tenants  since  the  depression. 
Farmers  are  not  putting  the&  sons  into  farming. 

Farmers  are  putting  their  sons  into  anything  but  fiuming  now. 

In  a  nine-mile  run  with  the  foxhounds  we  only  went  over  nine 
arable  fields.    Most  of  it  had  seeded  down. 

I  cannot  make  farms  in  England  pay,  though  I  made  it  pay 
in  America.  In  England  we  have  the  b^  land,  we  have 
good  labour,  and  we  have  capital,  and  yet  the  foreigners 
are  squeezing  us  out  of  existence. 

I  know  the  majority  of  farmers  are  losing  money,  and  this 
must  soon  come  to  an  end. 

The  condition  of  the  land  has  been  going  back  for  12  years. 
It  began  in  the  bad  season  of  1879,  when  ^e  heavy  land 
got  into  a  very  bad  state.  Then  bad  prices  came,  and  hence 
so  much  money  could  not  be  spent  on  it  Also  straw  has 
been  sold  off,  and  less  spent  on  manure  and  labour. 

A  good  many  farmers  are  just  feeding  and  clothing  themselves 
on  the  reduced  rents.  No  &rmers  are  saving  anything. 
We  are  just  hanging  on  in  hope  something  may  turn  up. 

I  do  not  think  the  land  has  gone  back  much  in  this  district. 

All  the  village  artisans  are  gone,  and  the  mills  do  nothing. 
The  land  has  very  greatly  p^one  back  in  condition  during 
the  last  25  years  in  this  district.  There  is  not  half  the 
labour  employed.  They  are  selling  hay  and  straw  off,  and 
putting  very  little  back.  Drainage  on  clay  land  is  all  gone, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  renew  it.  To  drain  and  clean  the 
heavy  land,  and  bring  it  to  the  condition  it  was  in  20 
years  ago,  would  cost  10/.  an  acre.  The  poor  light  and  poor 
heavy  lands  are  worth  no  rent  to  cultivate.  Possibly  they 
may  be  worth  from  1$,  to  8s.  an  acre  as  rough  feed. 

In  tins  parish  there  were  six  flocks  of  breeding  ewes,  but  now 
only  one.  Generally  there  are  much  fewer  stock  and  sheep 
being  kept  in  the  country. 
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Name. 


District. 


Eyidenee. 


A  Director  of  a  Maniire  Compaoy 


Mr.  Parsons,  40C  acres 


Meeting 


flonebeath  - 


Ely 


Mr.  BidweU,  land  agent  - 


Mr.  Wright,  land  agent 


Meeting 


Ely 


Cambridge 


March 


Meeting 


Wisbech  - 


Mr.  John  Maxwell,  fanner,   600  acres, 
Dake  of  Bedford's  estate. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Maxwell,  farmer 


Meeting  of  tenants  - 


Meeting 


Thomej 


Thomey 


Thomey 


Chatteris  - 


No  expensive  mannres  are  now  being  bonght,  and  onlysaper. 
phosphates.    We  have  a  lot  of  bad  debts  and  long  credits. 


The  land  is  not  anything  like  so  well  £umed  now,  and  wants 
draining. 


A  grtal  deal  of  the  three-horse  land  is  laid  down  to  grass  in 
this  district.  Fen  land  has  gone  back,  because  less  money 
is  spent  on  it.  [Mr.  Luddii^rton  does  not  say  this  is  the 
case  as  regards  lattleport.]  A  lot  of  produce  sold  off  the 
fen  land,  and  no  claying  done.  And  fewer  sheep  and  cattle 
are  being  kept    There  is  less  cake  used. 

Farmers  are  now  fanning  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Freehold  Talue  of  fen  Umd  has  &Uai  50,  and  hi|^  kuid  15  .per 
cent 


The  butchers,  bakers,  &c.,  who  were  inning  near  the  town, 
are  giving  it  up.  In  better  days  they  thought  farming 
was  a  gold  mine,  and  they  were  the  party  to  raise  the  rents. 


Capital  has  not  been  curtailed  much  on  land.    The  land  not 

gone  back  much  in  condition. 
Limdlords  have  qient  more  on  buildings,  refMurs,  and  drainsge 

since  the  depression,  to  keep  their  tenants.    Farmers  haye 

been  losing  capital  on  the  heavy  land,  acd  in  time  it  must  be 

given  up. 
Not  many  changes  in  tenancies  since  the  depression. 
The  tendency  now  is  for  farmers  not  to  put  their  fiinds  into 

fisrming. 
An  Income  Tax  Commissioner  says  that  there  are  many  more 

applications  to  be  let  off  income  tax.    There  are  no  buyers  of 

land,  and  you  cannot  sell  any. 
Farmers  cannot  get  credit  at  banks  now. 
Fewer  sheep  have  been  kept  in  the  district. 

Generally  speaking,  the  strong  land  has  deteriorated.  The  wet 
seasons  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  loss  of 
capital.  Last  year  did  a  lot  to  help  the  strong  land.  Men 
will  not  put  money  into  strong  land  farming. 

The  acretge  of  whoEtt  crop  has  been  decreawd  S5  per  cent  in 
this  district 

The  fen  land  has  gone  back  very  little  in  condition,  but  it  is 
not  clayed  so  much,  partly  from  want  of  capital,  but  partly 
because  it  is  becoming  stronger  on  account  of  the  peat 
disappearing  owing  to  the  drainage. 

The  marsh  land  has  not  gone  back  at  all  between  Wisbech  and 
Long  Sutton.  The  growth* of  vegetables  and  fruit  ther^  has 
been  the  means  of  enabling  the  people  to  escape  from  the 
depression.  They  are  able  to  grow  best  class  of  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  fruit 

The  lar^re  majori^  of  tenant  fsnners  in  North  Cambridgeshire 
have  lost  capital  since  the  depression. 

The  men  in  the  marsh  have  been  hit  to  some  extent  by  prices, 
but  are  better  off  than  any  other  people  occupying  land. 

Not  much  land  on  the  owners'  hands  in  this  district.  A 
number  of  men  have  left  since  the  depression. 

Oenerally  speaking  the  land  has  deteriorated,  parUy  from  the 
effect  of  me  seasons  and  partly  from  want  of  capital.  There 
has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  overcrop.  Since  the  depression 
fewer  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  kept. 


Land  has  been  worked  too  hard  the  last  few  years.  There  are 
grass  lands  which  were  never  mown  before,  and  only  grazed, 
which  have  been  mown  the  last  four  or  five  years,  as  men  have 
not  had  the  stock  to  graze.  The  fen  land  has  deteriorated 
from  excessive  cropping  of  spring  com. 


You  could  tell  that  there  was  dqiression  by  looking  at  the  land, 
though  a  great  dosl  of  it  is  stiu  well  farmed.  Generally  men 
in  this  district  are  fanning  as  high  as  ever. 


The  msjority  of  farmers  have  lost  money  since  1880.  The  hifh 
lands  and  gravel  lands  have  suffered  much  since  then ;  andthe 
fen  land  has  also  suffiered,  but  a  greater  variety  of  crops  can 
be  grown  on  it  Hay  and  straw  have  been  sold  off  sin«e 
1880,  and  this  is  still  increasing.  Sheep  are  decreasing.  By 
driving  round  and  looking  at  the  buildings  and  land  yon  oould 
tell  there  was  depression. 

There  is  not  neariy  so  much  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  fanners 
in  the  Bedford  Level  as  there  was  in  1881. 
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BOTAL  GOMMlfeiON  ON  AQBICULTURE: 


of  the  DipmMBioir  on  Labob  and  Small  Fibxs. 


Name. 


lir.  Charles  Iratt,  farmer,  600  aeres 


District. 


Bampton 


Mr.  Hdbeii  and  Mr.  Frohodi 


Mr.  LoDg,  8,300  acres 


Mr.  SteTenson,  1,800  acres 


Mr.  Wright,  hud  agent 

Mr.  Botcher    • 

Mr.  Dymock,  600  acres 


Barton    imd   Lol- 
worth. 


Burnt  Feu 


Borwell 


Cambridge 

Bly 
Watecbeach 


Mr.  Wyatt,  200  acres 
Mr.  Wri{^  land  agent 


Waterbeach  Fen 
Cambridge  - 


Meeting 

Mr.  Edward  Mawer,  565  acres 

Bfr.  William  Horrell,  804  acres 
Mr.  Arthur  Gee,  440  acres 


March 


Thomey     (Peter- 
borough Union). 


Thomey   - 


Great  Shelford 


Evidence. 


The  big  farmers  have  done  better  here  than  the  small  ones,  as 
they  have  had  capital,  and  could  go  in  for  stock  and  horses. 
The  small  men  have  had  to  live  i^om  hand  to  mouth.  In  the 
^aotumn  of  1893  these  small  men  had  to  seU  heifers  in  calf  for 
505.  or  8/.,  as  they  were  starved  all  the  summer  for  lack  cf 
food. 

The  great  majority  of  small  owners  here  are  mortgaged.  A  lot 
of  land  was  bought  for  100/.  an  acre,  was  mortgaged  at  60/. 
at  5  per  cent,  interest. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  ordinary  small  fi^rmers,  they  have 
other  occupations,  such  as  butchering.  A  small  man  on  80 
acres,  employing  no  labour  except  bis  family,  works  far  harder 
than  a  labourer. 

The  small  men  have  suffered  most,  as  they  have  no  cai^tal. 
Thev  cannot  take  advantage  of  markets  or  chances  to  buy 
stock  when  there  is  a  good  opportuni^^.  Thej  cannot  adapt 
themselves  to  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  Further,  a  man 
can  work  cheaper  on  the  wholesale  than  the  retail  system. 
The  small  farms  are  certainly  not  so  well  farmed  as  the  big 
ones.  They  carry  fewer  sheep  and  bullocks.  They  also  lose 
in  rotation,  for  there  is  not  the  necessity  to  grow  green  crops, 
as  they  keep  no  stock.  Hence  they  grow  too  many  com 
crops.    In  short,  they  labour  under  every  disadvantage. 

The  small  men,  who  work  two  days  for  one,  may  be  just  hold- 
ing their  own.  Between  Burnt  Ash  and  Norfolk  the  small 
men  have  been  squeezed  out.  If  they  can  do  anywhere,  they 
should  do  here,  as  the  land  is  easy  to  work,  and  costs  nothing. 
If  they  lose  a  horse  or  a  cow  they  come  round  with  a  brief. 

A  small  man  working  a  holding  near  a  town  is  probably  hold- 
ing his  own,  though  many  of  the  small  men  have  trades  as 
well.  They  sell  carrots  and  straw  to  Newmarket,  and  work 
as'  hard  as  any  two  labourers.  I  know  some  are  goinf&back 
in  this  district,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  no  worse  off  than 
the  larger  fanners.  They  depend  less  on  the  growth  of 
cereals,  but  the  smaller  men  are  keeping  fewer  sheep  than 
they  did. 

Some  of  the  little  men  are  just  holding  their  own.  Many  are 
in  arrears  of  rent,  they  live  and  work  lu»d,  and  do  all  they 
can. 

Small  men  on  about  30  acres  are  not  so  well  off  as  a  man  on 
wages. 

The  larger  farmers  have  held  their  own  better  than  the  smaller 
ones.  The  smaller  farmers  have  to  provide  more  plant  per 
acre.  Relatively  speaking,  the  larger  fumers*  expenses  are 
less.  Now  I  can  work  my  600  acre  farm  with  15  or  16 
horses,  and,  if  that  was  divided  up  into  small  holdings,  half 
as  many  would  be  kept  again.  Further,  the  smaller  farmers 
have  to  keep  more  men,  as  they  have  less  machinery.  They 
are  keeping  less  stock  and  sheep,  and  that  is  one  reason  their 
land  is  losing  its  fertility.  * 

An  industrious  man  who  works  hard  can  still  get  along  on  80 
or  40  acres. 

At  WUlingham  there  are  a  lot  of  small  tenants  and  freeholders. 
Some  bought  their  land  at  100/.  an  acre,  and  borrowed,  in 
some  cases,  the  whole  amount.  Small  men  cannot  buy  land 
now,  as  they  cannot  borrow  money.  The  small  men  at 
Willingham  are  very  industrious.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
fruit,  asparagus,  and  potatoes  grown  there.  The  small  men 
are  having  a  great  struggle,  and  perhaps  are  just  keeping 
their  heads  above  water.  Those  at  Cottenham  are  perhaps 
feeling  the  depression  worse,  as  the  land  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  good. 

The  men  of  from  20  to  80  acres  have  probably  stood  the  de- 
pression better  than  the  big  ones,  as  they  have  no  labour  bill, 
but  most  of  them  supplement  their  incomes  from  the  land  by 
other  means,  such  as  carting. 

Where  a  man  and  his  family  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm  the^- 
appear  to  suffer  less,  but  if  they  took  the  trae  value  of  their 
labour  into  account  I  believe  their  proportion  of  loss  would  be 
equally,  great. 

Farms  from  50  to  ISO  acres  have  felt  the  depression  least. 


The  fiirms  that  employ  least  la1)our  Have  suflfered  least.  The 
price  of  labour  (sJthough  low)  is  far  too  high  according  to 
price  of  produce. 
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Name. 


Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  1,427  acres 

Meeting  at      - 

Mr.  William  Honell,  400  acres 

Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  280  acres 

Mr.  R.  P.  FttfsoDS,  1,800  acres 


Mr.  Bice  Lyster,  land  agent  to  the  Doke 
of  Bedford,  19,751  acres. 


Mr.  B.  F,  Scott,  bursar 


Mr.  L.  Ewbank,  bnrsar 


Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  estate  agent 


District 


Foot  parishes,  all 
in  Chesterton 
Union. 

Parson  Drove 

Warren,  Dodding- 
ton  Union. 

Parson     Drore, 
Wisbech  Union. 

Elsworth,  Caxton  - 


Tliomej,       Pcter- 
boroagh. 


St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 


Clare     College, 
Cambridge. 


Parson  Drove 


Evidence. 


On  light  lauds  I  think  that  the  lam  farms  have  felt  the  depres- 
sion the  most.  On  cold  heavy  lands  the  depression  has  been 
great  on  all  siaed  farms,  excepting  where  there  has  been  a 
large  proportion  of  good  pasture. 

Farms  Arom  50  to  100  acres  have  felt  the  depression  least. 

The  medinm-sised  fisrms  have  felt  the  depression  least. 


Farms  of  80  to  150  acres  have  felt  the  depression  least 


Farms  of  500  acres  and  upwards,  where  the  farmer  had  good 
credit,  where  the  soil  was  good,  and  not  dependent  on  the 
wheat  crop,  have  felt  the  depression  least  I  should  think. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  ^ood  men  with  sufficient  capital  to 
take  large  farms.  The  easiest  sixed  farms  to  let  are  those 
under  200  acres. 

The  difficulty  in  letting  farms  is  considerable,  much  more  so 
than  three  years  ago,  but  the  easiest  farms  to  let  are  those 
under  200  acres. 

There  is  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  letting  farms  at  all, 
but  I  am  tolerably  confident  that  it  would  be,  as  a  rule,  far 
easier  to  find  a  tenant  for  a  farm  of  150  acres  than  for  one  of 
500  acres. 

Farms  from  80  to  150  acres  in  size  are  the  easiest  to  let. 


AppskbixB.  8. 

COMTBACTS  BBTWEEK  LaNDLOBD  AND  TENANT. 


Name. 


District. 


Evidence. 


Mr.  Charles  Ivatt,  600  acres 
A  former    -  -  - 


Mr.  Long,  8,200  acres    - 

Dr.  Perkins  .  -  - 

Mr.  Stevenson,  1,800  acres 

Mr.  Wright,  land  agent  and  former 

Mr.  Dymock,  600  acres 

Mr.  Wyatt,  200  acres 


Meeting-            -            -            -  - 

Meeting      -           -           -           -  - 

Meeting  -            -            -           -  - 

Meetiog      -           -            -            -  - 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  estate  agent  - 

Mr.  Edward  Mawer,  565  acres,  Duke  of 
Bedford's  estate. 


Bampton  - 


Burnt  Fen 

Downing  College 
Burwell    • 
Cambridge 
Waterbeacb 
Waterbeach  Fen   < 


Ely 
March 

Wisbech  - 
Chatteris 

Chatteris  - 

Thomey,      Peter- 
borough Union. 


There  are  no  restrictions  in  this  district. 

The  sitting  tenant  wants  protection.    If  I  were  to  leave  this 

farm  there  would  be  20  applications.    The  good  farmer  does 

not  get  the  same  consideration  as  a  bad  one. 
Genendljr  men  now  farm  as  they  like.    There  is  ooe  landlord  in 

the  neighbourhood  who  will  not  let  his  tenants  depart  from 

the  four-course  system. 

Bestrictions  are  all  put  on  one  side  now.  If  a  man  pays  his 
rent  nothing  is  asked.  I  advised  my  tenant  last  year  to  sell 
straw  at  3/.  a  ton,  and  bring  back  a  pound's  worth  of  artificial 
manure. 

Our  tenants  farm  as  they  like,  and  always  have  done  so. 

Bestrictions  are  now  set  on  /me  side  by  general  consent 
There  are  no  restrictions  now. 
Tenants  can  farm  as  they  like  now. 

The  large  formers  are  now  masters  of  the  situation,  as  regards 
terms,  but  the  smaller  ones  in  this  district  are  not.  I  do  not 
want  fixity  of  tenure,  but  only  the  certainty  of  getting  out  of 
the  land  what  I  put  in. 

We  can  grow  and  sell  what  we  like  in  this  district. 

There  is  entire  freedom  of  cultivation  now. 

We  can  generally  sell  and  grow  what  we  like.    The  only  restric- 

tions  are  as  tu  the  growth  of  brown  mustard. 
What  has  saved  the  fens  this  year,  1894,  has  been  the  sale  of 

hay  and  straw. 
We  are  all  against  Land  Courts  and  can  make  our  own  baigains. 

*'  Make  your  own  bargain  "  is  the  feeling  in  this  country. 

Bestrictions  on  sale  and  growth  of  crops  are  now  infinitesimal. 
Ton  can  do  what  you  like  as  long  as  you  pay  your  rent. 

No  legislation  is  required  to  deal  with  rent  or  restrictions. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  us,  except  "  on  no  account  to 
"  sow  any  of  the  land  with  any  prejudicial  cropf  or  pernicious 
**  seeds."  We  are  allowed  to  sell  any  jiortion  not  exceeding 
one  moiety  of  the  clover,  hay,  and  wheat  straw  grown  in  one 
year  (except  the  last  year  of  tenancy),  on  bringing  back 
manure,  bones,  or  lime,  of  the  value  of  30s.  for  everv  ton  of 
hay,  and  I5s,  for  every  ton  of  straw  sold,  or  spend  all  thf 
money  received  in  cotton  or  linseed  cake,  such  cako  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  tenant-right, 
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ROYAL  COMlflSSION   OK  AQBIOULTURE  : 


C0NTEA0T8  BBTWEEN  LandIiOBd  ajtd  Tbnant— «onii«ua(2. 


Name. 


District 


Evidence. 


Mr,  William  Horrell,  304  acres,  Duke  of  ,  Thornej,      Peter- 
Bedford's  estate.  borough  tJnion. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gee,  440  acres,  St.  John's  j  Great  Shclford, 


College. 


Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  1,427  acres.   Farms 
three  and  owns  one  fiirm. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Clark,  820  acres,  St.  John's 
College. 


Mr.  William  Horrell,  400  acres,  three 
landlords. 

Mr.    S.    M.  Egar,  263    acres.      J.  E. 
Hazelton,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  Parsons,   farmer,    1,300  acres. 
Three  landlords  and  owns  one  farm. 

Mr.    John    Askncy,   400    acres,    three 
landlords. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Scott,  senior  bursar    - 


Mr.  L.  Ewbank,  bursar 


Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  estate  agent 


Chesterton  Union. 
Chesterton  Union 


Thriplow,  Boyston 
Union. 


Warren  Doddington 


Parson  Drove, 
Wisbech. 

Elsworth,  Caxton  - 


Thomey,      Peter- 
borough Union. 

St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 


Clare  College, 
Cambrid^. 


Parson   Drove, 
Wisbech. 


We  are  expected  to  farm  according  to  the  best  systems  of  agri« 
culture  in  the  district.  Objection  is  made  to  the  sale  of  gieen 
crops. 

Practically  no  restraint  is  placed  upon  the  manner  of  fuming  so 
long  as  I  keep  the  land  dean,  and  put  back  manure  on  the 
land  from  straw  grown. 

On  fiirm  No.  1  I  may  not  grow  more  than  two  white  straws  in 
succession,  and  leave  ue  land  on  five'<x>urse  shift  the  last 
year.  No.  2  the  same,  only  the  four-course  shift.  No.  3,  no 
restrictions. 

By  my  agreement  I  should  farm  on  four-eoorse  system,  but  all 
restrictions  are  virtually  done  away  with  as  long  as  land  does 
not  deteriorate.  * 

I  am  expected  to  farm  accordingly  best  system  of  agriculture, 
but  as  a  rule  I  grow  what  I  like,  and  sell  anything. 

I  have  no  restrictions  beyond  farming  in  accordance  with  good 
husbandry  and  Custom  of  the  country. 

There  are  no  restriction!. 


I  cannot  sell  green  crops. 


The  college  places  little  practical  restrictions  on  its  tenants  aa 
to  gro¥^  and  sale  of  crops.  As  a  rule  (though  these  have 
exceptions)  we  find  the  liberty  is  not  abused. 

There  are  certain  covenants  in  the  ihrm  agreements  prohibiting 
in  some  oases  the  sale  of  straw,  and  reqiuring  tenants  to  farm 
on  the  four-course  shift,  but  practically  a  tenant  has  perfect 
freedom  if  he  farms  well. 

There  are  practically  no  restrictions.  Tenants  do  not  sell  hay 
or  straw  without  authority  from  the  landlord,  but  that  if 
readily  obtained. 


Apfeuddc  B.  4. 
The  Aoricultubaji  Holdivob  Act. 


Name. 


District 


Evidence. 


Mr.  Holben,  solicitor 
Mr.  Long,  8,200  acres 

Mr.  II.  M.  Jonas,  land  agent 


Cambridge 


Burnt  Fen 


Cambridge 


Meeting 

Dr.  Perkins 

Mr.  WyaU,  200  acres 


March 

Downing  College  - 

Waterbeach  Fen  - 


The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  a  dead  letter.  People  always 
go  out  under  the  custom.  The  counter-claim  in  the  Act 
frightens  the  tenant. 

No  one  touches  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Generally  the 
allowances  under  the  custom  of  the  country  are  considered 
reasonable  and  fair,  but  since  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
the  covenants  have  been  rather  more  generous. 

I  never  heard  that  men  him  badly  at  the  end  of  their  tenancies 
because  they  are  not  sufficiently  compensated. 

As  a  man  enters  so  he  quits,  whether  under  the  Lincoln, 
Bedford,  Essex,  or  Suffolk  custom.  But  the  usual  practice  is 
for  a  farmer  to  be  paid  consuming  price  for  hay  and  straw 
for  tillages  and  seed  on  fallows,  or  if  he  is  paid  on  entry  for 
crop  at  consuming  price  he  is  paid  when  he  leaves.  Manure 
on  some  estates  belongs  to  the  landlord,  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  belongs  to  the  tenant  who  has  paid  for  it  And  when- 
ever he  is  paid  for  manure  he  is  paid  for  close  folding  where 
no  crop  has  been  taken  since  Uie  folding.  Since  the  Act 
there  b  compensation  for  cake,  bones,  lime,  claying,  or 
drainlnjg^.  To  a  considerable  extent  these  allowances  have 
been  given  since  the  Act,  and  hence  the  Act  has  had  an 
indirect  beneficial  effect  to  the  farmer. 

Farmers  do  not  understand  the  Act,  and  have  never  tried  it 
Where  a  man  has  farmed  well  it  pays  him  to  go  ont  under 
the  Act  There  is  no  grumbling  about  tenant-right.  On 
high-class  fanning  tenant-right  comes  to  80«.  an  acre. 

The  law  of  distress  does  not  injure  us.  Keep  it  as  it  is,  or  the 
landlords  will  be  stricter  in  oollectbg  rent. 

Our  tenants  go  out  under  the  custom.  I  have  never  had  a 
claim  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

The  procedure  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  too  expensive. 
We  do  not  feel  safe  in  putting  money  into  the  land. 
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Name. 


District. 


Mr.  MirtiiL  Slater 


Meeting 

Mr.  Bidw^,  land  Bfi;ent  • 
Meeting 


Ifr.  Edward  Mawer,  565  acres    - 
Mr.  William  Horrell,  804  acres 
Mr.  Arthar  Gee,  440  acres 


Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  l»427  acres,  land 
agent  and  farmer. 


Mr.  William  John  Clark,  820  acres 
Meeting  -  -  -  - 

Mr.  William  Horrell,  400  acres 
Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  280  acres 
Mr.  R.  P.  Parsons,  1,800  acres  - 


Mr.  Bice  Lyster,  agent  to  Duke  of  Bedford 

King's  College,  1,847  acres 

Mr.  R.  P.  Scott,  bnrsar  of  St.  John's 
College. 

Mr.  L.  Ewbank,  bursar  of  Clare  College 


Weston  Colville  - 


Ely 


Ely 


March 


Thomey,      Peter- 
borongh  Union. 

Thomey,      Peter- 
boroogh  Union. 

Groat  Shelibrd     - 


Chesterton  Union 


Thriplow,  Royston 
Union. 

Parson  Drove 


Warren,  podding- 
ton  Union. 

Parson         Drove, 
Wisbech. 

Els  worth,  Caxton  - 


Thomey  • 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Evidence. 


Tenants  are  qnite  satisfied  with  their  custom.  In  Cambridge- 
shire^ the  limdlord  appoints  a  vainer  and  the  outgoing  tenant 
appoints  one,  and  they  also  appoint  an  arbitrator  in  ease  of 
disagreement.  The  landlord  pays  the  outgoing  tenant  the 
valuation  and  gets  it  from  the  incoming.  Valuation  of  a 
fiEum  comes  to  aboat  SOs,  an  acre. 

I  have  an  agreement  with  my  landlord  to  compensate  me  for  all 
com  consumed  on  the  premises.  This  is  not  often  done.  If 
I  were  an  incoming  tenant  I  should  certainly  insist  on  seeing 
the  miller's  bill.  It  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  prove  ^hen 
people  grind  their  own  com. 


Since  the  Act  has 


There  is  no  bother  about  tenant  right, 
passed  everyone  has  been  met  fairly. 

The  less  law,  the  better  for  both  parties. 


The  Agricultaral  Holdings  Act  has  had  the  indirect  effect  of 
giving  tenants  more  for  cake  and  manure.  Landlords  usually 
make  private  agreements  as  to  tenant-right.  Tenimts  will 
not  use  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  because  of  the 
counter-claim.  There  is  no  dissatis&ction  at  all  about  com- 
pensation. Tenant-right  usually  comes  to  1/.  or  25«.  an 
acre.  Valuations  are  not  so  big  as  they  were  five  years  ago, 
as  more  hay  and  straw  has  been  sold  ofF  and  not  so  much 
manure  has  been  used. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  not  often  used  about  here. 
It  is  quite  useless,  except  to  bad  landlords. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  not  applied  here. 


The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  put  into  operation  here,  but 
I  consider  it  a  very  imperfect  one.  For  instance,  a  tenant 
may  now  take  a  farm  in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  so  far  as 
the  condition  of  the  land  fh>m  foul  weeds,  twitch,  &c.,  is  con- 
cemed.  He  may,  by  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  labour, 
get  it  into  a  thoroughly  clean  state,  and  yet  be  entitled  to  no 
compensation  under  the  Act,  if  I  understand  it  rightly. 
Labour  is  now  the  most  serious  expense  on  a  farm;  and 
again  this  is  a  distinct  incentive  to  unscrapulous  persons  to 
take  clean  land  at  a  higher  rent  on  purpose  to  run  it  out. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  not  often  put  into  operation. 
Many  tenants  have  agreements  settling  scale  of  allowances, 
and  many  have  nothing  to  claim  for ;  the  boot  is  often  on  the 
other  leg. 

I  do  not  think  the  Act  requires  many  alterations.  One  great 
objection  is  the  two  months'  notice  required  of  the  tenant. 
This  might  very  well  be  shortened  to  a  fortnight,  and  then 
the  landlord  ought  to  be  compiled  to  make  his  counter- 
claim within  a  week  of  his  receiving  the  tenant's  notice.  A 
tenant  ought  to  have  power  to  claim  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  his  farm. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  never  used  here.';  It  is  perfbotly 

useless. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  not  known  anything  of  here. 


The  Agrioultnral  Holdings  Act  is  qoite  usdesi. 


We  shelve  the  Act  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  lawyers'  Act, 
and  of  little  good  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

I  do  not  know  any  case  where  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
has  been  put  to  work.  Practically,  the  Act  is  very  little  use 
to  the  occupier,  only  so  far  as  changing  six  months'  notice  to 
12  months'.  When  compensations  are  paid,  it  depends  so 
entirely  upon  the  season  if  the  value  is  returned,  and  the 

'  expenditure  must  be  kept  up  to  secure  any  at  the  end  of 
tenancy. 

No  notice  has  ever  been  given  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.    It  is  a  dead  letter  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  has  made  very  little  difference. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  has  had 
little  or  no  effect. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  has  had  no  effect  whatever. 
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Afnvoiz  B.  5. 

SueeMZBD  BnCBDIEB  IOB  AoBIODIffUSAL  DmiMiov. 


N«me. 


District. 


Bridenee. 


Mr.  MattiQ 

Mr.  Oee 

Chamber  of  Agrionltare 
Mr.  PanoDB    - 
Mr.  D jmoek,  600  acres  • 
Mr.  TKnoBM,  400  acres 

Meeting 


Mr.  Bidwell,  land  agent 
Mr.  Mason  Cooke 
Meeting 


Mr.  Edward  Mawer,  fiinner»565  acres, 
Dake  of  Bedford's  estate. 

William  Horrell,  fanner,  304  acres 


Mr.  Arthur    Oee,   farmer,    440    acres, 
St  John's  College. 


Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  farmer,  1,487  acres, 
four  farms,  one  of  his  own. 


Mr.  WUliam  John  Clark,  fiirmer,  820 
acres,  St.  John's  College. 


Mr.  William  Horrell,  farmer,  400  acres, 
three  landlords. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Egar,  ftrmer,  263  acres 


Mr.  Parsons,  fkrmer,  1,300  acres,  three 
landlords  and  self. 

Mr.  Tom  Askney,  fisrmer,  400  acres 
Meetini; .  -  -  -  - 


Meeting 


Littleport 

Shelford   - 
Cambridge 
Trumpington 
Waterbeach 
Horse  Heath 

Bly 


Ely 


Ely 


March 


Thomey,      Peter- 
borough Union. 

Thomey,      Peter- 
borongh  Union. 

Great       Shelford, 
Chesterton 
Union. 


Chesterton  Union 


Thriplow,  Boyston 


Warren,  Dodding- 
ton  Union. 

Parson  DroTe,Wia- 
bech. 


Elsworth,  Cazton  - 


Thomey,      Peter- 
borough. 

Chatteris        -      - 


Wisbech 


The  hardens  must  be  taken  off  the  land.  Land  tax  should  be 
handed  orer  to  the  parishes. 

Put  a  tax  on  foreign  bariey. 

Tax  personalty  more  than  real  property. 

Collect  rates  by  putting  a  duty  upon  foreign  goods* 

We  want  better  prices  and  lower  railway  rates. 

We  want  better  prices.  There  is  no  question  of  rent,  for  the 
land  now  is  as  good  as  our  own. 

Reduce  rates,  make  personal  property  bear  their  hu  share  of 
burdens,  let  price  of  com  sold  in  Ely  market  be  the  aTerage 
of  the  district,  let  the  returns  be  made  by  farmers,  not  by 
merchants,  and  lei  the  arerage  be  taken  every  year.  We 
grow  an  inferior  class  of  barley,  and  our  average  is  low. 
When  the  merchant  makes  the  return,  the  cost  of  carriage  is 
added,  and  also  his  profit 

Lunacy  and  police  rates  and  education  rates  should  be  Imperial 
chai^. 

Let  the  Govemment  define  what  beer  is.  Some  say  that 
Protection  alone  will  keep  the  land  in  cultivation.  Mark 
foreign  meat    Bimetallism  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  Government  should  lend  money  much  cheaper  for  building, 
&c. 

Protection  for  native  industries,  with  due  regard  for  the  interests 
of  our  colonies. 

(1.)  Keduction  in  railway  rates.    We  should  make  more  of  our 

hay  and  straw  if  rates  were  not  so  high. 
(2.)  Personal  property  should  bear  its  fair  share  of  burdens. 
(8.)  Put  a  du^  on  flour,  and  we  should  employ  more  labour 

and  get  our  offiils.     Also  put  a  duty  on  bariey  and  maise,  and 

devote  the  money  to  old  age  pensions. 

Fair  trading  and  bimetallism  are  the  only  remedies. 


Fair  Trade  is  the  best  remedy. 

The  best  of  all  remedies,  union ;  pull  together,  economise,  and 
adapt  yourselves  to  circumstances  as  ft?  as  farming  the  land 
is  concerned,  and  do  not  rely  on  others'  to  look  after  your 
own  interests. 

I  should  suggest  a  sliding  scale  duty  oft  foreign  com. 


The  only  thing  to  do  us  any  good  is  to  raise  the  price  of  our 
produce,  and  that  we  must  not  mention.  Seduction  of  renta 
might  help  to  keep  us  starving  on. 

F^  trade  and  bimetallism. 


Impose  duties  on  foreign  produce  until  Free  Trade  is  secured. 
Free  Trade  with  our  colonies.  Return  to  bimetallism  or  to 
that  state  of  things  that  existed  before  1873.  Revision  of 
local  taxation,  mtULC  the  poor  and  education  national  charges 
instead  of  so  much  on  the  land.  The  land  being  raw 
material,  should  not  be  assessed ;  only  the  former's  house  and 
factory  ^ould  be  rated. 

Let  the  British  public  deal  honestly  with  the  home  producer, 
that  the  cost  of  the  produce  may  be  covered. 

Fair  Trade  is  a  remedy. 


(1.)  Personal  property  should  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens. 
(2.)  Foreign  meat  should  be  labelled,  and  those  who  sell  it 
should  take  out  a  license. 

(1.)  Tax  all  manufoctured  goodn  which  come  into  the  oountiT. 

There  are  no  mills  now,  and  a  tax  on  flour  would  remedy  this. 

Also  we  should  have  ofEals  to  feed  British  beef.    Bran  now  is 

dearer  than  flour. 
(2.)    Personal    property    should    bear   its  fair  share  of  the 

burdens. 
(3.)  Abolish  railway  preferential  rates  to  foreigners. 
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The  Baisar,  King's  Oollege,  1,874  acres 


Mr.  Franeis  W.  £.  Beldam,  landowner, 
1,885  iicres  (fiire  farms). 


Mr.  8.M.Bgar,  estate  agent 


Cambridge  • 


Toft  Manor,  near 
Cambridge. 


Farmers'  meeting 


Some  remedies  for  the  depreKsion  would  be  boanties  on  Enelish, 
or  taxation  of  foreign  produce.  Be-adjustment  of  railwaj 
rates  to  the  advantage  of  English  as  compared  with  foreign 
produce.  The  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture. 

Make  all  personal  property  pay  an  equal  proportion  of  rates 

with  real  property. 
Open  up  the  country  by  light  railways. 
Stamp  all  foreign  meat  and  goods. 
Lower  railway  rates. 
Open  a  telegraph  office  in  every  village. 
Increase  number  of  rsilway  stations. 
Levy  a  protection  duty  which  would  raise  wheat  to  40^.  a 

quarter. 

Wrjrde,  Peterboro'  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  land  is  too  highly  assessed. 
That  it  being  the  farmers  raw  material,  ought  not  to  be 
assessed  any  more  than  the  manufacturer  or  merchant. 

Local  taxation  needs  revision.    Also  tithes. 

The  poor  and  highways  ahould  be  a  national  diarge,  and 
education. 

We  want  Fair  Trade,  and  not  one-sided  Free  Trade. 

Railway  rates  are  a  great  tax  on  the  home  producer. 

*     (1.)  Tax  all  manufiactored  goods,  flour  included,  until   reci* 

procal  trading  is  secured,  but  maintain  Free  Trade  with  Great 

Britain. 
(2.)  Abolish  preference  railway  rates. 
(3.)  Free  sale  of  land,  with  a  single  registered  title. 
(4.)  Revision  of  local  taxation.    Make  the  maintenance  of  the 

poor,  education,  and  roads  a  national  charge,  and  not  a  burden 

on  the  land. 
(5.)  Revision  of  cur  fiscal  system. 
(6.S  Bimetallism. 
(7.)  Law  should  be  strengthened  to  prevent  adulteration  and 

misrepresentation. 
(8.)  Readjustment  of  tithe. 
(9.)  Beer  should  be  made  from  malt  and  hops,  and  should  be 

labelled  and  sold  as  such. 

Resolution,^ 

**  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a  strong  agricultural 
party  in  ParliamcDt  is  absolutely  necessary  b^ore  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  the  greatest  producing  source  of  our  national 
wealth,  will  have  the  attention  it  deserves  from  either 
political  party." 


Parson  Drove 


U    88580. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  AGRICULTURE  : 


Appendix  B.  6. 

Akticle  on  Poultby  fabming  by  Mrs.  Featheb,  or 
80HAM. 

Among  the  many  subjects  for  discnssion  is  that  of 
poultry  keeping,  and  the  question  has  often  arisen  of 
late  as  to  whether  it  pays  or  not.  Experience  tells  me 
that  it  does  pay,  but,  like  every  other  branch  of  business, 
it  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  work,  combined  with 
goad  management,  if  success  is  to  be  attained.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  best  to  commence  in  a  small 
way.  And  if  your  venture  pays  the  first  year,  still  go 
on,  and  increase  in  proportion  as  you  gain  experience. 
The  first  essential  requisite  to  success  is  a  good 
house  for  the  birds  to  roost  and  lay  in,  thoroughly 
weather-proof  and  well  ventilated,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  all  draught  passes  above  the  heads  of  the 
fowls.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  roosting  house  be 
lighted,  which  can  be  done  by  having  a  window  on  the 
south  side,  so  fixed  that  it  can  be  opened  or  closed  when 
necessary.  Large  windows  are  of  great  advantage, 
especially  in  the  winter  season,  as  the  hens  will  remain 
outside  and  face  the  storms  rather  than  occupy  a  dark 
house,  and  for  this  reason  light  is  even  more  important 
than  warmth,  for  with  a  well-lighted  house  and  plenty  of 
litter  in  which  the  fowls  may  scratch,  they  will  be  quite 
contented,  kcepin  good  condition,  and  lay  during  the 
cold  weather.  The  perches  must  not  be  small  and  thin, 
as  these  cause  crooked  breasts,  they  should  be  at  least 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  rounded  on  the  upper  side, 
and  made  to  fit  in  a  socket,  so  thev  can  be  easily  removed 
when  necessary.  If  a  broad  plank  of  wood  is  fixed 
below  the  perch  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the  nest  boxes 
may  be  placed  underneath,  and  by  removing  the 
droppings  every  morning,  and  slightly  sanding  after- 
wards, ^e  floor  may  be  kept  free  from  pollution.  By 
using  moss  peat,  a  de&l  of  labour  may  be  spared, 
it  not  being  necessary  to  clean  the  house  out  so  fre- 
quently, and  it  does  away  with  all  smell,  besides  being  a 
jgreat  boon  to  the  fowls.  Where  poultry  are  obliged  to 
be  kept  in  confinement,  part  of  the  run  shoald  be 
covered  in,  so  as  to  provide  shade  in  summer  and  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  wet  in  winter,  and  at  least  once 
a  year  the  soil,  which  will  have  become  contaminated, 
should  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  aboat  one  foot,  and 
replaced  by  fresh.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  covered 
runs  should  be  well  swdpt  very  frequently  and  sprinkled 
with  dry  sand  or  gravel,  especially  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  where  it  can  be  managed  the  birds  should 
be  let  out  for  a  run  on  fresh  ground  every  day,  if  only 
for  an  hour  or  two.  The  houses  and  runs  must  be 
made  according  to  the  number  of  birds  required  to  be 
kept  in  them,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  overcrowding, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  health  the  strictest 
cleanliness  must  be  observed. 

As  to  which  is  the  best  breed  to  keep,  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  what  purpose  the  fowls  are  required;  if 
for  eggs  alone,  I^ngsnans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  and 
Orpinj^ns  are  among  the  best  layers,  and  may  be  kept 
in  small  runs  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Where 
table  birds  are  required  the  Dorking  stands  unrivalled, 
and  when  bred  in  a  pure  state,  and  well  fattened,  this 
breed  will  make  a  longer  price  than  any  other.  They 
may  be  got  up  to  an  amazing  size,  and  the  (quality  of 
the  meat  is  excellent,  being  very  white  and  juicy.  The 
chickens,  too,  from  this  breed  may  be  got  ready  for  the 
spring  market  at  the  age  of  10  weeks.  They  will  be 
more  hardy  and  less  trouble  to  rear  if  crossed  with 
either  a  game  or  Orpingjton  cock,  and  will  make  very 
good  birds,  and  may  be  killed  at  the  age  of  three 
months  without  any  fattening  if  they  have  been  well 
fed,  and  will  be  found  in  splendid  condition.  The 
cockerels  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  will  run  from  8  to 
10  lbs.  at  the  age  of  six  months. 

The  feeding  of  poultry  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  special 
importance  durmg  the  earlier  stages ;  therefore,  it  it  is 
deflired  that  the  birds  shall  grow  healthy  and  strong, 
they  must  be  fed  accordingly,  with  the  right  kind  of 
food  and  with  the  greatest  regularity.  Those  hatched 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  if  pro{)orly  fed  from  the 
ghell,  will  be  in  full  lay  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
months,  sometimes  earlier,  and  will  produce  eggs  all 
thi'ough  the  winter  if  well  housed  and  kept  clean ;  but 
if  one  item  is  looked  after  and  not  the  other,  the  good 
is  counteracted.  As  a  rule,  adult  fowls  only  require 
feeding  twice  a  day,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  should 
vary  according  to  the  season ;  that  is,  in  spring  and 
summer  the  morning  meal,  which  should  chiefly  consist 
of  soft  food,  ought  always  to  be  given  cold.  At  mid- 
day a  plentiful  supply  of  green  food  is  necessary,  and 


for  the  last  meal  good  sound  grain,  wheat  or  barley, 
used  alternately.  All  kinds  of  food  having  a  tendency 
to  produce  heat  and  fat  should  be  carefully  avoided 
durmg  the  hot  weather.  During  the  winter  months 
the  morning  meal  should  be  given  as  hot  as  the  birds 
can  eat  it,  and  mav  consist  of  barley  meal  and  sharps, 
boiled  potatoes,  ana  all  scraps  from  the  table,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  cooked  meat  of  some  kind,  such  as 
bullocks'  lights  and  paunches  ;  but  where  these  are  not 
to  be  obtained  crisael  will  be  found  a  very  good  substi- 
tute. In  the  absence  of  green  food,  mangold  wurtzel 
may  be  given ;  the  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  give  them 
raw,  and  let  the  birds  pecK  at  them,  as  this  gives  them 
employment.  If  cut  in  halves,  they  will  scoop  all  the 
inside  out,  and  leave  them  something  like  empt^  nut 
shells.  When  the  weather  is  very  cold  the  grain  for 
the  last  feed  may  be  boiled  and  supplied  warm,  with 
occasional  changes  of  a  little  maize  and  hemp  seed.  If 
birds  are  fed  in  this  manner,  and  have*nice  comfortable 
houses  and  runs,  they  will  never  fail  to  produce  eggs 
during  the  darkest  and  coldest  day  in  winter.  There 
can  be  no  particular  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  quantity 
of  food  that  should  be  given,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  laying  fowl  should  be  underfed  rather  than 
overfed ;  they  should  be  given  just  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  up  eagerly,  and  no  more. 

The  feeaing  of  poultry  that  are  raised  for  market  should 
somewhat  differ  from  the  feeding  of  those  required  for 
stock,  as  it  must  all  be  in  the  direction  of  building  up  a 
frame  on  which  the  flesh  may  be  laid .  Plenty  of  excercise 
develops  strength  and  firmness  of  muscle,  and  is  good 
for  chickens  which  have  a  long  life  before  them,  but 
for  the  table  we  want  flesh,  therefore  they  need  not 
have  an  extensive  range ;  thoy  can  be  maae  perfectly 
happy  in  a  small  run,  and  well  fed  with  several  meals  a 
day  of  oatmeal  and  barley  meal,  mixed  nice  and 
crumbly,  so  that  it  does  not  cling  to  their  beaks ;  this 
may  be  varied  with  rice  boiled  in  skim  milk,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  fat  of  some  kind.  After  the  last 
meal  they  may  have  a  small  quantitv  of  grain,  as  it 
sustains  them  through  the  night.  When  mttened  in 
coops  they  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  but  well-venti- 
lated place,  as  warmth  is  a  very  great  assistance  in  the 
fattening  process,  and  due  provision  should  therefore 
be  made  to  ensure  that  the  birds  are  comfortably  and 
warmly  housed.  When  they  are  first  put  up  they 
should  be  fed  with  moderation,  and  as  soon  as  they  get 
reconciled  to  captivity,  feed  them  with  a  mixture  of 
barley  meal,  maize  meal,  and  buckwheat  meal,  mixed 
with  slcim  milk,  wlien  it  is  available,  three  times  a  day. 
A  little  green  food  should  be  given  daily  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  proper  order,  and  fine  fresh  gravel  should  be 
within  reach  to  assist  digestion.  As  soon  as  the  chickens 
are  in  proper  condition  they  should  be  killed,  if  not, 
they  get  feverish  and  begin  to  lose  flesh  again.  When 
they  are  required  veiy  early  in  the  season  for  the 
springs  market,  there  is  often  a  difficulty  is  getting 
broocfy  hens,  but  this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted  u 
a  few  Plymouth  Bocks  or  Brahmas  were  kept,  as  they 
are  good  sitters  and  very  fair  mothers.  When  hens 
are  allowed  to  sit  in  December  and  January  it  is  as 
well  to  choose  eggs  from  the  hardy  breeds,  as  the  chicks 
have  the  cold  weather  to  face.  Orpingtons  make  very 
good  table  birds,  and  are  hardy  and  tolerably  easy  to 
rear,  but  in  winter  they  require  more  frequent  feeding. 
Every  hour  for  the  first  fortnight  is  not  too  often,  and 
after  the  first  few  meals  of  cg^  and  bread  crumbs, 
oatmeals  should  be  given  for  a  time,  in  order  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  and  when  this  is  discontinued  Spratt's 
well-known  poultry  food  may  be  used  with  a  mixture  of 
barley  meal,  maize  meal  and  buckwheat  meal,  mixed 
with  skim  milk  and  given  warm.  As  they  are  to  be 
killed  at  an  early  age,  they  may  be  fed  every  two  hours 
after  the  first  fortnight,  giving  just  enough  to  bo 
entirely  cleared  up  each  time,  and  with  occasional 
changes  such  as  rice  boiled  in  milk,  and  a  little  fat  of 
some  kind  stirred  in,  or  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  ale ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  above  feeding,  they  require  some 
stimulating  diet  in  winter,  and  should  have  a  little 
cooked  meat  once  a  day.  They  should  also  be  fed  early 
in  the  morning  and  as  late  as  eight  o*clock  at  night, 
especially  Dorkings.  The  last  feed  should  consist  of 
giain,  and  should  be  given  according  to  the  age  of  the 
chickens.  Canary  and  hemp  seed  may  be  followed  by 
groats  and  wheat.  For  the  drink,  warm  milk  will  be 
found  excellent  for  bringing  them  on,  and  if  supplied 
in  shallow  vessels  no  waste  will  take  place.  A  little 
green  food  cut  very  fine  and  sharp  grill  is  also  a 
necessity.  They  must  have  every  protection  firom  the 
wind  and  wet,  and  unless  those  who  hatch  chickens  in 
winter  have  a  large  shed  or  outbuilding  in  whioli  they 
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mar  be  kept  in  bad  weather,  loss  and  disappointment 
will  be  the  result.  If  the  floor  is  thickly  strewn  with 
chaff,  and  a  little  grain  scattered  among  it,  they  may 
be  kept  in  exercise,  and  will  amnse  themselves  for  hours 

!  rolling  and  scratching  about.  On  no  account  must 
they  be  reared  under  glass,  or  in  a  green-house,  or  they 
will  fall  a  prey  to  disease  and  die  off  like  flies  as  soon 

:  as  they  are  brought  out  into  the  air.  If  chickens  are 
treated  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  they  may  be 

,  reared  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  extra  price 

.  obtained  for  them  in  the  market  will  fully  compensate 
for  the  extra  trouble  and  cost. 

Two  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered 
in  order  to  make  poultry  pay  are  the  rearing  of  early 
chickens  for  the  spring  market  and  •  the  treatment  of 
fowls  in  order  to  obtain  a  winter  supply  of  eggs,  as  it 
ia  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  tnat  test  the  skill 
of  the  poultry  keeper  so  far  as  the  egg  production  is 
concerned,  as  everyone  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  fresh  eggs  at  this  period,  as  most  of  the  old 
fowls  are  moulting  and  in  many  cases  the  young  ones 
have  not  made  a  start,  but  if  chickens  from  a  good 
la^g  strain  are  hatched  in  February  and  March,  they 
wiU  commence  laying  in  September,  and  those  hatched 
in  April  and  May  will  begin  to  lay  at  the  end  of  October 
or  early  in  November,  and  continue  all  through  the 
winter  providing  they  have  been  properly  fed.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  early  birds  shed  their 
feathers  the  same  as  old  hens  in  the  autumn,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  it  checks  the  egg  supply  for  a  time, 
but  in  the  event  of  this,  another  source  is  open,  for  the 
April  and  May  pullets  are  by  this  time  laymg,  so  that 
if  one  fountain  dries  up,  another  flows. 

It  is  as  well  for  those  who  undertake  to  supply  eggs 
for  the  market  to  keep  fowls  that  produce  fine  ones,  as 
the  size  and  colour  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  brown-shelled  eggs  always  sell  best,  and  a  few  of 
theso  mixed  with  large  white  ones  very  much  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  whole.  Orpingtons  and  Plymouth 
Bocl^  are  capital  winter  layers  of  coloured  eggs,  and 
Black  Minorcas  produce  very  large  white  ones  and  are 
abundant  layers,  especially  during  the  summer  months, 
and  o^gs  from  these  birds  cannot  fail  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious,  providing  they  are  quite  fresh.  Eggs  should 
be  collected  at  least  once  a  day,  all  soiled  ones  washed, 

.  and  small  ones,  if  any,  picked  out  for  home  use.  When 
they  have  to  travel,  care  should  be  taken  in  packing 
so  as  to  secure  from  breakage,  as  it  is  very  anno3ring 
to  both  seUer  and  buyer,  on  the  Arrival  of  box  or  hamper, 
to  find  a  number  broken,  just  perhaps  at  a  time  when 
they  command  the  highest  prices  and  are  most  scarce. 
A  very  successful  way  of  packing  is  by  using  Pooook's 
patent  egg  boxes ;  these  are  made  m  various  sizes, 
holding  from  nine  dozen  and  upwards,  and  are  fitted 
with  trays,  each  tray  divided  into  36  compartments, 
just  Isurge  enough  to  hold  an  egg,  and  all  lined  with 
thick  felt  throughout.  The  bottom  of  the  trays  are 
also  covered  with  felt,  so  that  each  egg  is  really  packed 
separately  in  a  little  felt-lined  box,  it  being  impossible 
for  the  eggs  either  to  touch  each  other  or  move  about. 
In  a  box  of  this  kind,  12  or  15  dozen  are  packed  in 
about  five  minutes,  and  unless  subjected  to  very  rough 
usage,  will  travel  safely  for  many  miles  without  a 
single  breakage. 

A  good  market  should  be  found  for  both  eggs  and 
poultry,  and  those  living  in  country  places  might  sond 
them  to  the  nearest  town.     Of  course  in  some  towns 


they  fetch  a  larger  price  than  others.  A  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  surroundings.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  think,  but  what  the  best  prices  are  obtained  in  the 
London  markets,  but  whichever  way  they  are  disposed 
of,  the  best  should  be  mada  of  everything,  especially  iu 
these  times,  when  there  is  often  a  depression  in  trade 
and  agriculture. 

Apart  from  the  profits  to  be  realised  from  poultry 
keeping,  another  addition  might  be  added  to  the  income 
where  space  is  at  command  by  rearing  turkeys,  as, 
with  proper  management,  these  birds  are  very  profitable, 
and,  after  the  first  eight  weeks  of  .their  lives,  are 
tolerably  easy  to  rear,  and  as  they  do  not  cost  a  great 
deal  to  keep,  it  is  a  pity  they  do  not  find  their  way  into 
all  poultry  yards.  When  not  required  for  stock,  they 
can  be  successfully  brought  np  in  confinement,  pro- 
viding they  are  well  supplied  with  grit,  grass,  and 
gravel.  Of  course  where  they  can  have  a  grass  field  to 
roam  about  in  they  will  find  a  good  deal  of  their  living 
by  searching  for  insects.  The  black  Norfolk  and 
Cambridge  are  both  good  kinds,  and  when  hatched  even 
as  late  as  July,  will  make  very  good  birds  by  Ohristmas 
if  well  kept  when  young.  In  hatching  turkeys,  the 
first  thing  to  l)e  considered  in  the  selection  of  eggs 
which  should  always  be  from  stock  birds  not  less  than 
two  years  of  &ge.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  they 
are  from  a  strain  that  has  not  been  inbred,  or  many  of 
them  will  die  in  the  shell  at  diff*erent  periods,  and  those 
that  hatch  out  will  be  weakly  and  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
rear.  Three  things  are  essential  in  rearing  turkeys, 
namely,  protection  from  wet  and  damp,  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation, and  a  good  supply  of  sharp  grit  and  green  food. 
These  birds  need  a  greater  degree  of  protection  from 
dampness  than  any  other  kind  of  poultry.  If  tho 
weather  is  fine  and  tho  grass  perfectly  dry  thoy  may 
bo  let  out  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day  after  they 
get  a  week  old,  extending  their  freedom  as  they 
increase  in  age,  but  on  the  approach  of  a  shower  should 
be  driven  in,  as  exposure  to  a  storm,  or  allowing  them  to 
run  on  the  wot  grass,  will  often  result  in  the  death  of  a 
whole  brood.  After  the  age  of  six  weeks  they  should 
be  allowed,  if  passible,  to  roam  about  as  they  please. 
The  strictest  cleanliness  must  be  attended  to.  Coops 
moved  to  fresh  grouhd  daily,  dry  clean  beds  given 
every  alternate  night,  all  feeaing  and  drinking  vessels 
washed  each  time  of  being  used,  no  water  or  food  of 
any  kind  allowed  t(»  remain,  as  water  warmed  by  the 
sun  or  sour  food  is  most  injurious  to  young  turkeys, 
and  often  proves  fatal.  After  they  have  got  their  red 
iieads  they  are  fairly  well  out  of  danger,  and  arc  but 
little  trouble.  Those  that  have  the  advantage  of  turning 
them  out  on  to  a  stubble  field  after  the  corn  is  carted 
will  find  it  very  beneficial,  as  they  pick  up  all  the  waste 
grain,  and  find  a  great  deal  of  insect  life,  which  rery 
much  lessens  the  expense  of  their  keep. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  enetgy  and  perse- 
verance must  go  hand  in  hand,  accompanied  by  early 
rising  and  industry,  and,  where  possible,  the  owner's 
personal  attention  should  be  given,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  strict  account  should  be  kept,  and  all  items  of 
receipt  and  expenditure  set  down  regularly  and  method- 
ically ;  the  number  of  eggs  laid  and  how  disposed  of, 
also  the  number  of  chickens  hatched  and  sold,  and 
when  the  year  has  run  its  course  the  balance  will  bo 
found  on  the  right  side. 

(Signed)        E.  Fe^vtueb. 
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CUMBERLAND    REPORT. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Boyal  Oommiasion  on  Agriculture. 

31,  St.  Gteorge's  Square, 
London,  S.W., 

May  1st,  1895. 

I. — Introduction. 

Sir, 

1.  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  my  report  upon  the  condition  of  agriculture  Introduction, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  where  I  was  engaged  pursuing  my  enquiries,  as  instructed, 
for  two  weeks  in  the  month  of  September  1894.  I  subsequently  had  the  opportunity 
of  again  visiting  the  county  for  a  few  days  both  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  ]  895,  and 
further  during  the  month  of  May,  1895,  I  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  a 
number  of  leading  agents  and  farmers  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  what  changes 
there  had  been  in  the  agricultural  situation  since  I  made  my  investigations  in 
September  1894. 

2.  The  information  contained  in  this  report  was  obtained  as  follows : —  Method  of 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Chamber  of  Agriculture  obtaining 

at  Carlisle  and  another  of  the  Cumberland  Farmc^rs'  Association  ;  I  also  held  a  public  information, 
meeting  at  Holm  Rook  and  a  public  enquiry  at  Penrith ;  I  also  attended  agi'icultural 
shows  at  Wigton  and  Grosforth,  and  visited  Carlisle,  Penrith,  Wigton,  Cockermouth  and 
Whitehaven  on  market  days,  and  on  these  occasions  I  met  a  large  number  of  farmers. 
Again,  at  the  half-yearly  hiring  markets  at  Whitsuntide  1895  I  had  similar  oppor- 
tunities. In  addition  I  visited  a  great  many  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
also  several  large  landowners,  and  further  sent  out  circular  forms  containing  a  series 
of  questions  to  both  owners  and  occupiers. 

Among  those  to  whom  I  am  most  particularly  indebted  for  advice  and  assistance  I 
would  mention  Lord  Muncaster,  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Howard  of  Greystoke,  Chairman  of  the  Cumberland  County  Council ; 
Mr.  James  Cropper,  Chairman  of  the  Westmorland  County  Council ;  Mr.  Allison,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Little,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  ;  Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  Underley  estate ; 
Mr.  Brown,  the  late  agent,  and  Mr.  Bowman,  the  present  agent,  to  the  Netherby  Estate ; 
Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  a^ent  to  Lord  Muncaster ;  Mr.  Thomson,  agent  to  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Nelson,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Leconfield  ;  Mr.  Richardson, 
estate  agent,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Hayton,  estate  agent,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Dickinson,  estate  agent, 
Whitehaven  ;  Mr.  Mounsey,  Hon.  Secretai-y  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  Penrith ;  Major  Irwin, 
of  Lynehow ;  Mr.  Hasell,  of  Dalmain  ;  Mr.  Tinniswood,  President  of  the  Cumberland 
Farmers'  Association,  and  Mr.  Carr,  the  Secretary ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hayton,  Secretary  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  [Chamber  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  W.  Graham,  of 
Eden  Grove ;  Mr.  R.  Graham,  of  Luham,  of  the  Edenhall  Estate  ;  Mr.  James  Watt,  of 
Carlisle ;  Mr.  Lowthorpe,  Holm  Rook  Hall ;  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Kennedy,  of  Plumpton ; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Story,  Mr.  John  Little  and  the  Messrs.  Tinning,  of  the  JsTetherby  Estate ; 
Mr.  William  Miller,  Mr.  Joseph  James,  and  Mr.  John  Brookback,  of  the  Brayton 
Estate;  Mr.  Thomas  Savage,  Dalston,  Mr.  Joseph  Hutton,  and  Mr.  Barnes  in  the 
Wigton  district ;  Mr.  Heskett,  of  the  Lowther  Estate  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Toppin,  of  Musgrave 
Hall,  Skelton;  Mr.  F.  Grainger,  Holme  Abbey;  Mr.  Joseph  Carson,  Holme  St. 
Cuthbert's ;  Mr.  William  Briggs,  Cockermouth ;  Mr.  Pattinson  and  Mr.  Steele,  of  Drigg ; 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  of  Irton  ;  Mr.  Tom  Newby,  Mimcaster  Head ; 
Mr.  McKie,  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers'  Association ;  Mr.  T.  Bird,  of  Yanwath  Hall ; 
Mr.  Bainbridge,  auctioneer,  of  Lancaster ;  and  Mr.  Moore,  relieving  officer,  Wigton. 

3.  On  the  eastern  side  Cumberland  is  bounded  by  Northumberland,  Durham,  West-  Geological 
morland,  and  Lancashire,  on  the  west  by  St.   George's  Channel,  and  on  the  north-  features, 
west  by  Scotland. 

With  reference  to  the  geographical  features  and  the  nature  of  the  soils,  I  will  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  late  Mr.  Coleman  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission. 
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Mr.  Coleman,  referring  to  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  where  the  geological 
formations  are  very  similar,  though  the  mountains  in  the  latter  county  are  more 
numerous,  says :  *^  The  north-east  side  of  the  county  consists  of  mountain  limestone 
"  which  is  generally  elevated,  and  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Cross  Fells, 
"  or  Pennine  Range,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  backbone  of  England.  The 
"  ground  is  highest  at  or  near  the  eastern  side,  and  gradually  declines  to  the  west,  the 
"  soil  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  being  frequently  very  fertile.  On  the  south-western 
*'  edge  of  the  limestone  spots  of  old  red  sandstone  appear,  but  they  are  very  limited  in 
**  area. 

**  The  middle  portion  of  the  county  is  chiefly  on  the  Permian  sandstone ;  this  is  all 
*^  flat,  or  gently  undulating;  and  the  surface  is  very  variable,  according  to  the  influence 
*•  of  drift  materials.  The  rermian  is  comparatively  narrow  on  the  southern  boundary, 
"  but  extends  in  a  semi-circular  direction,  nearly  due  west,  to  Maryport,  and  from 
"  thence  north-west,  bounded  by  the  Channel,  Solway  Firth,  and  Scotch  Dyke,  to 
•*  Penton  Station  on  the  North  British  Railway. 

"  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  agricultural  district,  watered  by  the  River  Eden  and 
*^  some  minor  streams.  New  red  sandstone  is  found  adjoining  the  alluvial  deposits 
"  formed  from  the  Solway  Firth.  Joining  the  Permian  on  the  south  and  west  is  a 
"  narrow  band  of  the  coal  measures,  which  follows  the  coast  to  beyond  Whitehaven, 
"  and  further  south  is  another  belt  of  Permian  sandstone,  which  extends  to  near  Raven « 
**  glass,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  with  slate  rocks,  meiamorphic  granite, 
*'  &c.  Here  is  some  of  the  finest  of  the  lake  scenery,  including  Derwentwater,  Butter- 
**  mere,  Crummock  Water,  Ennerdale,  Wastwater,  Thirlmere,  and  half  of  Ulleswater. 
*^  The  mountains  are  extremely  beautiful,  although  in  many  cases  so  precipitous  and 
"  bare,  that  only  the  hardy  Herdwick  sheep  can  thrive. 

'*  A  very  rough  analysis  gives  the  proportion  as  follows :  Cross  Fell  range,  and 
**  adjoining  limestone,  230,000  acres;  new  red  sandstone  305,000;  lake  district, 
"  including  coal  fields,  435,161  acres.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  much  of  the  larger 
"  part  of  the  county,  over  two  thirds,  comprises  mountain  land  with  fertile  valleys 
**  between. 

"In  Westmorland,  on  the  east,  joining  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  there  are  large 
•*  tracts  of  mountain  limestone,  much  of  which  is  elevated  into  numerous  ranges,  and 
"  again  more  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and,  as  it  were,  wrapping  round  a  naiTow 
"  tract  of  Permian  sandstone,  which  starts  at  Kirkby  Stephen  and  follows  the  valley  of 
"  the  Eden  to  Penrith,  widening  out  as  it  gets  north,  but  never  exceeding  five  or  &ix 
"  miles.  The  mountain  limestone  is  again  seen  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
•*  county  below  Kendal.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  made  up  of  various  slate  rocks. 
"  granite,  &c.  The  county  is  cut  in  two  across  its  centre  from  east  to  west  by  a  back- 
"  bone  of  mountains  and  high  ground,  stretching  from  the  head  of  Grasmere  by  S bap 
"  Fell,  Ash  Fell,  &c.,  to  the  rennine  Chain,  pierced  by  several  passes,  one  of  which  is  at 
**  Shap.  This  high  land  determines  the  watershed  of  the  county.  The  waters  north  of 
*'  this  ridge  run  into  the  Eden,  &c.,  and  so  to  the  Solway  Firth,  whilst  those  to  the  south 
"  by  the  Lune  and  Kent  valleys,  &c.,  empty  into  Morecambe  Bay.  The  old  red  sand- 
*^  stone  formation  appears  near  Kondal,  and  extends  from  above  Tebay  through  Shap 
"  Fells,  and  Shap  to  Rosgill,  separating  the  mountain  limestone  from  the  slate  rocks. 
"  The  soils  are  exceptionally  fertile.*' 

Soils.  4.  With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  soils,  Cumberland  is  more  fertile  than 

Westmorland,  as  it  contains  more  low  land,  and  has  a  larger  frontage  on  the  Solway 
Firth,  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  rich  alluvial  soil. 

Mr.  Colman  says  of  the  soils :  "  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  geological  formations, 
"  which  are  undoubtedly  found  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  beneath  the  surface,  by  no 
"  means  suffices  for  a  description  of  the  soils.  It  has  been  shown  that  large  portions 
**  of  both  counties  are  elevated  into  hills  and  mountains,  which  reach,  in  some  few 
"  cases,  over  3,000  feet.  The  valleys  are  often  covered  over,  often  to  great  depths, 
**  with  drift  materials,  which  have  come  greater  or  loss  distances ;  hence  we  have  a 
"  great  variety,  and  that  often  in  a  limited  area  ;  nay,  even  in  the  same  field. 

**  Confining  attention  for  the  moment  to  Cumberland,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large 
"  area  occupied  by  the  new  red  sandstone  is  covered  by  drift,  mostly  of  a  light  nature ; 
"  whereas  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  clay  is  seen  to  a  large  extent ;  this  is 
**  found  mixed  with  pebbles.  As  regards  the  large  area  of  land  lying  between  the 
**  mountain  limestone  hills  on  the  east  and  the  River  Eden,  three  very  distinct  classes 
**  or  qualities  of  soil  are  found,  which  occur  with  tolerable  regularity.  First  of  all, 
**  adjoining  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  is  a  tract  of  fertile  land  which, 
*'  according  to  the  proportion  of  clay  and  stone,  forms  excellent  meadow  or  turnip 
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**  soils.  Such  lands  are  usually  at  from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  a 
**  drawback ;  but  they  are  of  great  value  in  connexion  with  the  mountain  pastures, 
"  which  are  too  often  still  grazed  in  common. 

'*  Next  we  have  a  tract  of  stony  land  at  a  lower  elevation,  most  suitable  for  grass, 
*•  but  of  a  poor  undesirable  nature ;  and  these  soils  gradually  give  place  to  friable 
"  gravels,  or  sharp  sand,  relieved  with  a  narrow  breadth  of  better  land  close  to  the 
"  river.  This  general  description  applies  to  both  counties  and  with  some  qualifications 
*•  to  both  sides  of  the  valley.  The  low  ground,  which  is  very  limited,  separating  the 
"  western  ranges  of  hills  and  fells,  is  naturally  fertile,  owing  to  the  debris  washed  down 
"  from  the  hills." 

Mr.  Dickenson  in  his  report  of  Cumberland  in  1852,  referring  to  the  western  portions 
of  the  county,  describes  the  lower  land  as  largely  overlaid  with  a  clay,  which  is  very 
retentive  of  water,  and  which  is  mixed  more  or  less  with  drift  gravel.  He  further 
says  :  "  As  the  clay  or  the  sand  predominates,  it  forms  the  wheat  or  the  barley  soils  if 
"  the  elevation  suits  those  crops ;  but  at  the  higher  levels,  where  the  cultivation  of 
"  com  is  precarious,  these  varieties  of  subsoil,  in  connexion  with  the  depth  and  kind 
*'  of  soil,  form  the  graduations  of  the  diflPerent  qualities  of  the  upper  and  inferior  grass 
"  lands." 

5.  The  population  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  was  220,253  in  1871,  and  increased  l*opulation. 
to  250,647  in  1881,  or  13*8  per  cent.     In   1891  it  had  further  increased  to  266,549,  or 

6'3  per  cent. 

Four  poor  law  unions  out  of  nine  decreased  in  population  in  both  decades,  namely, 
Alston-with-Garrigill,  Penrith,  Brampton,  and  Longtown.  The  total  decrease  in  these 
unions  between  1871  and  1881  was  2,145,  and  between  1881  and  1891  was  3,253.  Of 
these  the  largest  decrease  was  in  the  Alston- with-Qarrigill  Union,  which  decreased  bv 
1,059  between  1871  and  1881,  and  by  1,237  between  1881  and  1891. 

Four  unions  increased  in  population  in  both  decades,  namely,  Carlisle,  Wigton, 
Cockermouth,  and  Bootle.  The  total  increase  in  these  unions  between  1871  and  1881 
was  20,819,  and  between  1881  and  1891  was  20,484.  Of  these  the  Cockermouth  Union 
increased  by  10,244  between  1871  and  1881  and  by  14,887  between  1881  and  1891,  and 
the  Bootle  Union  increased  by  3,700  in  the  first  decade  and  by  2,652  in  the  second. 

The  remaining  union,  Whitehaven,  increased  by  11,720  between  1871  and  1881  and 
decreased  by  2,329  between  1881  and  1891. 

The  largest  increase  in  population  between  1871  and  1881  occurred  in  the  following 
parishes,  showing  a  total  increase  of  23,023  out  of  the  total  increase  of  32,539  in  the 
county  during  that  period,  namely  : — Arlecdon,  Cockermouth,  Carlisle,  Cleator,  Keswick, 
Bgremont,  Farlam,  Flimby,  Harrington,  Penrith,  Stanwix,  and  Workington. 

In  Arlecdon  the  increase  was  3,225,  in  Carlisle  5,729,  in  Cleator  3,359,  in  Egremont 
1,447,  and  in  Workington  5,948. 

The  parishes  in  which  the  largest  decrease  took  place  between  1871  and  1881  were 
Alston  1,059,  and  Caldbeck  403. 

The  largest  increase  in  population  between  1881  and  1891  occurred  in  the  following 
parishes,  showing  a  total  increase  of  14,521  out  of  the  total  increase  of  20,484  in  the 
county  during  that  period,  namely : — Cockermouth,  Carlisle,  Keswick,  Egremont, 
Flimby,  Gosforth,  Harrington,  Stanwix,  Wigton,  and  Workington.  Of  these  Carlisle 
increased  by  2,526,  and  Workington  by  9,388. 

The  parishes  where  the  largest  decrease  took  place  between  1881  and  1891  were 
Alston  1,337,  and  Whitehaven  1,192. 

II. — System  of  Farming. 

6.  The  farms  in  Cumberland  can  be  divided  into  four  classes :  (1)  Hill  sheep  farms;  Syttem  of 

(2)  farms   up   to    100   acres,  worked  chiefly,  or  entirely,  by  the   occupier's  family;  farming. 

(3)  farms  from  100  to  300  acres,  on  which  the  occupiers  de])end  to  some  extent  on  the  • 
labour  of  their  own  families  ;  (4)  farms  from  300  to  500  acres,  where  mixed  farming  is 
carried  on,  and  where  a  larger  proportion  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  corn  crops. 

There  is  much  in  common  in  the  agriculture  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  shortly  refer  to  the  system  of  farming  in 
the  latter  county  as  well  as  the  former. 

The  farms  are  generally  smaller  in  Westmorland  than  in  Cumberland,  and  are 
worked  more  by  the  occupier's  family  than  by  hired  labour.  The  larger  proportion  of 
arable  land  in  Cumberland,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  com  crops,  necessitates 
the  employment  of  more  labour  there. 
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In  Westmorland  the  few  acres  which  are  cultivated  are. devoted  mainly  to  the 
production  of  straw  and  turnips  for  winter  consumption.  » 

The  rotation  followed  in  Cumberland  is  mainly  (1)  oats,. (2)  roots,  (3)  oats  seeded, 
(4)  grass  seeds  mown,  (5)  seeds  grazed.  In  Westmorlajid  the  rotation  is  lengthened  by 
keejmig  the  seeds  down  for  a  longer  period.  The  four-course  system  is  occasionally 
followed  in  both  counties,  namely,  in  Cumberland  on  the  heavy  land,  and  in  Westmor- 
land on  the  n^oss  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Levens,  Milnthorpe,  and  Underbarrow. 

In  Westmorland  the  stock  kept  consists  chiefly  of  dairy  cows  and  yottng  heifers  to 
provide  a  succession  of  calvers  to  take  the  place  of  the  cows,  which  go  off  chiefly  after 
their  third  calving  into  the  large  towns  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  In  the 
higher  or  fell  districts  sheep  are  kept  in  large  numbers.  These  run  on  the  open 
commons  in  summer  and  on  the  enclosed  land  in  the  winter,  and  up  to  lambing  time 
in  spring.  In  Cumberland  more  devotion  is  paid  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  rearing 
of  horses  for  all  purposes. 

Thus  in  Cumberland  the  chief  objects  are  the  grazing  and  feeding  of  stock,  breeding 
of  horses,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  large  area  of  arable  land  for  the  growth  of  com 
and  seed  grass  hay  for  sale.  Whilst  in  Westmorland  the  chief  characteristics  may  be 
described  as  dairying  and  breeding  of  cattle  in  the  lower  lands,  and  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  sheep  in  the  high  districts. 
Com  crops.  7.  The  total  area  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  is  970,161  acres.  Of  this,  581,949 
acres  are  returned  in  1894  as  being  under  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow, 
and  grass. 

The  area  under  com  crops  was  98,543  acres  in  1874,  and  89,428  acres  in  1894,  or 
a  decrease  of  9*3  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  barlejr  during  this  period  is  remarkable. 
In  1874  there  were  21,914  acres  of  wheat,  and  m  1894  only  4,510  acres,  showing  a 
decrease  of  17,404  acres,  or  79*4  per  cent. 

The  acreage  of  barley  in  this  period  decreased  from  7.433  acres  to  2,573  acres,  or 
65 '3  per  cent. 

According  to  a  return  made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little  I  find  that  the  acreage  of  wheat 
in  Cumberland  decreased  by  75*2  per  cent,  in  the  period  1892-94  compared  with  the 
period  1872-1881,  and  that  there  was  no  greater  decrease  in  any  other  county  during 
this  period,  except  in  Westmorland,  where  it  decreased  79*9  per  cent.  In  the  period 
1892-94  the  wheat  area  in  proportion  to  cultivated  area  was  only  "8  per  cent. 

Again,  the  acreage  of  barley  decreased  by  62*8  per  cent,  in  the  period  1892-94 
compared  with  1872-1881.  There  was  no  greater  decrease  in  any  other  county  during 
this  period,  Westmorland  being  the  next  in  order  with  a  decrease  of  60*4  per  cent. 
In  the  period  1892-94  the  barley  area  in  proportion  to  the  cultivaited  area  was  only 
•5  per  cent. 

At  the  present  prices  of  cereals  it  is  a  fortunate  county  which  possesses  only  7,083 
acres  of  wheat  and  barley.  But,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  it  is  comparatively  an 
easy  matter  to  lay  land  to  grass,  for  both  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  and  further 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  the  acreage  of 
these  crops  has  increased  as  well  as  that  of  clovers  and  grasses  under  rotation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  as  paragraph  9  shows,  the  Cumberland  men  have  been  enabled  to 
give  up  growing  that  which  is  ruining  the  eastern  counties'  farmers,  and  to  turn  their 
attention  more  to  the  raising  of  stock. 

But,  while  there  has  been  this  large  decrease  in  the  area  of  wheat  and  barley,  a 
considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  area  under  oats,  the  damp  and  humid 
climate  in  the  valleys  being  very  suitable  for  this  crop  on  the  fertile  soils.  The 
acreage  of  oats  in  1874  was  68,281  acres,  and  in  1894,  81,199,  or  an  increase  of  18*9 
per  cent. 

According  to  the  return  made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little  already  alluded  to,  the  acreage  of 
oats  in  proportion  to  the  cultivated  area  in  1892-94  was  13*7  per  cent.,  the  per-oentage 
being  greater  in  only  two  other  counties,  namely,  Hampshire  and  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.     [Appendix  A.  8.]  ♦ 

Green  crops.  8.  Green  crops  of  all  sorts  showed  an  increase  from  44,668  acres  in  1874  to  46,119 
acres  in  1894,  or  3*2  per  cent.  Of  these,  turnips  and  swedes  increased  from  31,329  to 
35,030  acres.  In  1894  the  acreage  under  turnips  and  swedes  constituted  78*4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  green  crops. 

Clovers,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation  increased  from  97,357  acres  in  1874  to 
115,483  acres  in  1894,  or  18*8  per  cent.     Permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  heath  or 
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mountain  land,  increased  during  this  period  from  300,688  acres  to  329,378  acres,  or 
95  per  cent.     [Appendix  A.  8.J 

9.  One  great  advantage  whicn  the  agriculturists  of  Oumberiand  and  Westmorland  Suitability  of 
possess  over  those  in  the  eastern  counties  is   the   comparatively  short  time  which  «>il  ^^ 
pasture  takes  to  grow,  for  not  only  is  the  soil,  but  the  climate,  with  its  plentiful  rainfall  JjJ^*^-!?^ 
and  humid  atmosphere,  particularly  suitable  to  it.  of  gSw. 

In  the  eastern  counties  it  was  frequently  said,  during  my  inquiries  there,  that 
pasture  took  at  least  15  years  to  make,  and  even  then  it  was  by  no  means  always  a 
success,  which  was  attributed  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  soils,  but  to  the  lack  of 
moisture,  and  the  prevalence  of  cold  drying  east  winds  during  the  spring. 

But  in  Oumberiand  a  good  pasture  will  grow  in  seven  years,  or  less,  on  fair  land,  if 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  this  circumstance  is,  of  course,  of  great  benefit,  both 
to  owners  and  occupiers.  I  heard  that  sometimes  farmers  do  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  their  land  before  sowing  it,  or  to  the  choice  of  seeds, 
and  that  others  do  not  seem  to  sufficiently  realize  the  importance  of  top  dressing 
in  the  third  year  when  the  natural  grasses  are  coming.  Mr.  Barnes  stated  at  Wigton, 
and  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Netherby  Estate,  gave  similar  evidence,  that  *  if  you  top  dress 
*-*  good  land  in  the  third  year  it  is  a  very  fair  pasture  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Then  if 
"  the  cows  get  some  cake  it  improves  straight  away  and  never  goes  back." 

Mr.  Barnes  was  of  opinion  that  on  poor  land  more  cock's-foot  should  be  sown  than 
was  usual,  and  his  experience  was  that  it  did  well  on  the  poorer  land  provided  the 
draining  was  sufficient. 

The  Oumberiand  agriculturists  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  grass- 
growing  propensities  of  their  county  since  prices  of  cereals  declined,  for  between  1874 
and  1894  the  acreage  of  rotation  grasses  increased  nearly  19  per  cent.,  and  permanent 
pasture  9^  per  cent. 

But  before  1874  a  good  deal  of  inferior  land  which  had  been  ploughed  up  during 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  which  only  paid  to  grow  cereals  at  war  prices,  was  left  to 
"  tumble  down  to  grass.  In  some  cases  this  land  had  been  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 
consequently  that  which  was  allowed  to  go  back  naturally  to  grass  can  be  still 
distinguished  in  quality  from  that  which  remained  undisturbed. 

10.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  1874  was  126,069,  and  in  1894,  138,118,  showing  Cattle, 
an  increase  of  9*5 ;  of  these,  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  calf  increased  by  5,502,  or 

13'8  per  cent.     The  increase  between  1867  and  1894  was  32*5  per  cent. 

The  principal  breed  of  cattl^  are  shorthorns  and  their  crosses.  In  late  years  the 
Oumberiand  farmers  have  been  very  successful  in  breeding  an  excellent  cross  of  blue 
grey  cattle  out  of  black-polled  Scotch  cows  byjwhite  shorthorn  bulls.  Buyers  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  purchase  them,  and  they  average  21.  a  head  more  than 
any  other  breed  sold  in  Oumberiand  markets.  There  is  said  to  be  a  good  opening  in 
increasing  this  breed. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  the  late  Mr.  Coleman's  report  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
Oommission  how  comparatively  recently  shorthorns  have  been  introduced  into  the 
county,  and  how  quickly  the  breed  has  reached  a  high  pitch  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Coleman  says:  **With  so  much  moisture,  and  with  a  comparatively  mild 
"  climate,  owing  to  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  cultivation  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  most 
**  important  items  of  farming  profits.  That  they  are  duly  appreciated  and  cared  for 
"  is  evident  from  the  reaUy  superior  class  of  animals  which  are  seen  at  the  Carlisle, 
**  Penrith,  Kendal,  and  Appleby  markets,  nearly  all  shorthorns  or  their  crosses. 
'^  Probably  the  finest  collection  of  young  bulls  that  can  be  seen  at  any  market  in 
•*  England  will  be  found  at  Penrith.  Between  40  and  50  years  ago  they  were  almost 
**  unknown,  longhoms  and  Ghtlloways  being  then  the  breeds  of  the  couuty.  I  was 
"  told  by  Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Winderwath,  that,  when  he  first  started  farming,  short- 
**  horns  were  unknown  in  the  market,  and  that  he  had  to  go  to  Darlington  in  order 
*•  to  find  suitable  animals.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord 
**  Lonsdale  for  his  efforts  to  introduce  shorthorns  into  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
"  The  purchase  of  Gainford  from  Messrs.  Craddocks  forms  a  notable  period  of 
"  shorthorn  breeding.  The  influence  that  had  Lowther  Castle  for  its  centre  can 
*^  hardly  be  overrated,  and  all  honour  to  the  man  who  spent  time  and  money  in  thus 
**  doing  such  good  work. 

"  With  the  exception  of  some  districts  north  of  Carlisle  and  adjoining  Scotland, 
*•  where  polled  Galloways  are  occasionally  bred,  the  shorthorn  type  prevails  throughout 
"  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  two  counties,  and  their  influence  upon  the  farming 
"  profits  has  been  very  marked.     Indeed,  so  well  bred  have  the  cattle  become  that  it 
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''  is  the  opinion  of  some  practical  men,  including  a  large  cattle  dealer,  that  on  the 
**  higher  farms  adjoining  the  mountains  it  would  be  better  if  the  cattle  were  crossed 
"  back  with  the  longhoms  again,  so  as  to  increase  their  hardy  character.  I  found 
"  well-bred  cattle  as  high  as  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  These  counties  are  in  the 
•*  main  highly  favourable  for  breeding,  which  is  largely  carried  out.  In  addition  to 
**  the  native  stock  a  considerable  number  of  Irish  are  grazed.  The  practice  of  rearing 
•*  is  increasing,  which  is  very  desirable,  seeing  the  large  returns  to  be  obtained  from 
**  dairy  produce." 

In  addition  to  the  Lowther  shorthorns  the  following  gentlemen  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  have  been  or  are  noted  breeders,  and  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
standard  in  these  counties  :  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux ;  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  W.  Graham,  of  Eden  Grove;  Mr.  Robert  Thompson ;  Mr.  William  Thompson,  of 
Moresdale  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris,  of  Calthwaite  ;  Mr.  E.  Ecroyd,  of  Armathwaite ;  Messrs. 
J.  and  J.  W.  Barnes,  of  Wigton ;  Mr.  John  Hftndley,  of  Greenhead ;  Mr.  W.  Atkin- 
son, of  Overthwaite ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Toppin,  of  Skelton  ;  Mr.  Parkin-Moore,  of  White 
Hall ;  Mr.  William  Savage,  of  Kirkoswald  ;  Mr.  A.  Metcalfe-Gibson,  of  Ravenstonedale ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  FothergiU,  of  Brownber ;  the  late  Lord  Bective ;  the  late  Mr.  Wakefield,  of 
Sedgwick;  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Foster,  of  Kilhow ;  and  the  late  Mrs.  Fawcett,  of 
Scaleby. 

The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  markets  are  visited  by  dealers  from  a  number 
of  other  counties  both  in  the  midland,  eastern,  and  western  counties.  A  number  of 
Cumberland  cattle  go  to  the  Wold  district  in  Yorkshire,  and,  since  the  prohibition  of 
Canadian  cattle,  an  increased  business  has  been  carried  on  with  Scotland.  An 
auctioneer  informed  me  that  Cumberland  cattle  had  increased  in  price  by  30^.  a  head 
owing  to  the  exclusion  of  cattle  from  Canada.     [Appendix  A.  9.] 

Sheep.  11.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  in  1874  was  562,844,  and  in  1894,  520,811, 

showing  a  decrease  of  7*4  per  cent.  The  principal  breeds  are  the  Herdwick,  the  Scotch 
Blackfaced,  and  Cheviot,  and  there  are  also  some  half-breds,  long-wooled  sheep  of  the 
Leicester  type.  The  Herd  wicks  on  the  fells  and  mountains  are  oi  ten  left  to  take  their 
chance  there  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  these  hardy  little  sheep  can  find 
food  on  the  hill  sides  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  how  they  avoid  being  h)st  in  the 
drifts. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  for  hill  farmers  to  send  their  sheep  into  the  valleys  to  feed 
on  turnips,  which  costs  about  1  i.  a  day  per  sheep.  This  represents  a  considerable  ex- 
pense for  those  hill  farmers  with  a  large  stock  who  have  but  little  winterage  themselves. 
Some  Keswick  farmers  informed  me  that  lowland  farmers  were  sometimes  tempted  to 
take  in  too  many  sheep,  which  produces  poverty  rot.  The  hill  sheep  generally  are  sold 
to  fatten  in  the  better  districts,  or  to  cross  with  pure  bred  rams.     [Appendix  A.  9.] 

Horses.  12.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  county  increased  from  19,077  in  1874  to  21,974 

in  1894,  or  15-2  per  cent.  There  are  a  number  of  good  Clydesdales,  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  Mr.  W.  Grraham's  well-known  horses  at  Eden  Grove.  Mr.  J. 
0.  Toppin  is  also  a  successful  breeder  of  a  lighter  stamp  of  horse.     [Appendix  A.  9.] 

Custom  of  13.  I  will  now  refer  to  a  custom  in  some  of  the  hill  districts,  wluch  exists  both  in 

•'heafing.**  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  of  renting  a  flock  of  sheep  from  the  landlord,  and 
which  is  called  **  heafing."*  The  landlord  lets  the  sheep  to  the  tenant  at  a  rent  repre- 
senting 4  or  4^  per  cent,  on  their  value.  The  sheep  are,  roughly  speaking,  worth 
about  11.  apiece. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy  two  viewers  are  appointed  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant  and  two  on  behalf  the  landlord,  or  sometimes  one  viewer  on  behalf  of  each, 
who  nominate  an  umpire  if  necessary,  and  they  are  frequently  farmers.  They  view 
the  flock  and  make  a  report  as  to  whether  the  sheep  are  in  condition  and  quality  equal, 
inferior  or  superior,  to  the  stock  in  the  locality,  and  assess  the  value.  The  number  of 
the  sheep  let  are  scheduled  in  the  agreement,  and  the  report  of  the  viewers  preserved. 
The  sheep  thus  let  are  branded  with  the  landlord's  mark. 

The  tenant,  before  entering  the  farm,  has  to  find  two  bondsmen,  who  are  frequently 
relations,  and  who  are  severally  and  jointly  liable  with  the  tenant  to  retiurn  to  the 
landlord  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  the  same  number  of  sheep  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  first  let. 

1  understand  it  was  formerly  the  case  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  tenancy,  the 

tenant  was  compensated  for  any  improvement  in  the    condition    of  the  flock,  and 

dilapidated  for  deterioration.     Although  this  custom  still  obtains  on  some  properties, 

,  it  is  becoming  more  common  for  the  sheep  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tenant  in  **  fair 

*  This  term  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  "  herding "  on  the  open  commons.  The  sheep  from  parti- 
cular farms  are  said  to  be  **  heiifed  "  on  that  pari  of  the  common  on  which  they  usually  mn  or  are  herded. 
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condition/*  and  to  be  returned  in  "  fair  condition,"  no  compensation  being  given  for 
improvement. 

This  would,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  a  retrogade  movement,  and  one  which  might  tend 
to  discourage  the  best  eflForts  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  keep  their  flock  in  highest 
condition. 

But  several  hill  farmers  I  interviewed  did  not  think  that  there  was  much  fear 
that  farmers  would  be  less  likely  to  relax  their  efforts  in  the  care  and  management 
of  their  flocks,  ss  it  was  in  tbeir  own  interests  to  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  change  in  the  system  of  compensating  for  improved  con- 
dition appears  to  be  that  it  was  becoming  so  much  the  custom  for  the  viewers,  who 
are  generally  farmers,  to  show  too  much  sympathy  with  the  outgoing  tenant  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  landlord  and  incoming  tenant.  It  was  said  several  times  during 
the  course  of  my  inquiry,  **They  value  low  going  in  and  high  going  out.'*  Mr. 
Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  said  :  '*  Every  statesman  and  every  tenant 
'*  has  always  told  me  that  the  landlord  suffers  when  compensation  is  given." 

Now  the  custom  of  "  heafing  *'  is  a  great  advantage  to  men  with  but  little  capital  who 
want  to  take  a  hill  farm.  It  has  often  enabled  a  shepherd  to  rise  to  the  position 
of  a  farmer,  when  he  otherwise  could  not  have  done  so,  and  enabled  a  small  farmer  to 
become  a  large  one.  It  has  one  further  advantage  that  the  new  tenant  succeeds  to  a 
flock  which  has  been  bred  on  the  farm  and  reared  on  the  common,  which  consequently 
does  better  than  one  not  "  bred  to  the  place."* 

Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Brotherilkeld,  who  began  life  as  a  shepherd,  whose  farm  is  at  the 
base  of  Bow  Fell,  and  extends  over  3,200  acres,  187  acres  only  being  enclosed,  the  rent 
being  160Z.,  which  includes  1,200  sheep,  said  :  *'  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  system  of 
**  hiring  sheep  I  could  never  have  taken  this  farm." 

Again,  two  hill  farmers  at  Keswick  said :  "  The  system  of  hiring  sheep  from  the 
"  landlord  is  a  good  one,  because  it  helps  men  to  get  on  to  farms,  when  otherwise 
"  they  could  not  take  them." 

Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  says :  **  The  system  has  been  largely 
"  instrumental  in  promoting  the  hard  working  and  industrious  fann  labourer  to  a 
"  small  farmer,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  to  a  farmer  of  considerable  importance. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for  this  system  many  of  the  best  labourers  in 
'*  Cumberland  would  have  left  the  land  altogether." 

14.  Butter-making  as  an  industry  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Butter 
county,  both  on  the  hill  and  lowland  farms,  for  the  sUpply  of  the  local  markets.  In  ""»^inK- 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake  district  a  good  price  can  be  obtained  both  for  butter  and  milk 
during  the  tourist  season.  But  in  many  parts  the  butter,  especially  that  made  in  the 
small  farms,  is  of  inferior  quality,  though  it  is  stated  that  the  technical  education 
classes  of  the  County  Council  have  in  some  districts  been  successful  in  improving  it. 
They  have  certainly  led  to  improvements  in  the  dairies  and  to  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  cream  separators. 

In  June  1895  I  met  several  small  farmers  who  were  getting  only  8rf.  a  pound  for 
butter,  and  one  told  me  that  he  had  seen  some  sold  for  6^d.  in  Whitehaven  market.  It 
is  obvious  that  when  it  is  sold  at  such  a  price  as  this,  it  cannot  be  of  good  quality,  and 
that  very  little  profit,  if  any,  can  be  obtained.  But  good  butter  commands  a  much 
better  price,  and  costs  no  more  to  produce,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  considerable 
advantage  in  many  cases  if  the  method  of  turning  out  a  high  class  and  marketable 
butter  was  properly  understood.  Ill  ventilated  dairies  and  their  use  as  a  larder  also 
arc  responsible  for  much  of  the  bad  butter. 

But  it  is  said  that  not  only  must  the  quality  of  English  butter  be  improved  before 
it  can  hold  its  own  with  that  of  the  foreigner,  but  that  it  must  be  of  a  more  uniform 
character.  The  public  now  require,  and  consequently  the  merchants  will  only  buy, 
butter  which  is  uniform  in  bulk,  and  does  not  vary  in  quality  from  day  to  day,  and  as 
these  conditions  appear  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  England,  foreign  butter,  in  which 
uniformity  is  obtained,  by  the  agency  of  creameries  and  factories,  is  preferred. 

Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  a  well-known  authority  on  butter- 
making,  and  whose  opinion  I  have  quoted  in  other  reports  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
considers  that  the  question  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  English  butter  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmers,  and  one  which  should  have  immediate  attention  paid  to  it. 


*  In  sundry  cases  where  the  sheep  are  not  rented,  the  landlord  has  the  first  right  of  purchase  to  an  outgoer's 
flock  with  the  object  of  securing  for  the  incoming  tenant  sheep  which  have  been  bred  on  th9  farm. 
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Sizes  of 
farms. 


Markets. 


'  Mr.  Brown,  late  ag<ent  to  the  Netherby  Estate,  also  stated  that  some  of  the  butter 
made  in  the  county  was  very  bad,  and  that  improvement,  both  in  quality  and  uniformity, 
was  necessary. 

'  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dairy  Company  at  Aspatria,  which  was  started  in  1888.  The 
Company  buy  milk  from  Cumberland  and  Scotland.  When  I  was  at  the  dairy  in 
September  1894  they  were  getting  500  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  The  dairy  sends  butter 
and  cream  to  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns.  The  price  obtained  for  bucter 
varies  from  Is.  2d.  to  1^.  6(2.  a  pound  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  In  the  summer 
time  a  good  deal  of  butter  is  put  down  in  pots. 

The  farmers  get  6d.  to  7d.  a  gallon  for  their  milk  from  about  March  to  September 
and  8d.  in  winter.  It  has  to  yield  3^  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  If  the  per-centage  is 
higher  they  get  a  bonus,  and  if  lower  a  deduction  is  made. 

I  was  informed  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  Company  if  the  farmers,  would 
take  back  their  skim  milk  as  it  now  has  to  be  made  into  cheese,  which  does  not  pay. 

What  the  financial  results  are  to  the  Company  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  existence 
of  the  dairy  is  stated  by  the  farmers  in  the  district  to  be  beneficial  to  them,  though 
at  the  commencement  it  appears  that  they  were  somewhat  unwilling  to  send  their 
milk  to  it. 

But  now  more  cows  are  being  kept  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
farmers  are  doing  better  since  they  adopted  the  milk  business.  One  farmer  I  met  has 
gone  in  entirely  for  milk,  and  is  keeping  about  86  cows  ;  another  had  bought  10  cows, 
and  both  state  that  they  are  doing  better  now  than  they  ever  were. 

15.  The  following  are  the  number  of  farms  of  different  sizes  in  the  county  in  the 
years  1880  and  1886  taken  from  the  oflBcial  returns : — 


Buildings 
(farm  pre- 
mises and 
cottages), 
wate:  supply 
and  drainage. 


Tear. 

50  Aoxes  and 
under. 

From  50^ 
100  Acre*. 

From  100  to 
300  Acres. 

From  300 
to  600 
Acres. 

From  500 

to  1,000 

Acres. 

Abore  1,000 
Acres. 

Total 

1880 
1886 

4,137 
4,848 

1,934 
1,672 

1,726 
1,735 

157 
167 

84 
39 

11 
9 

7,999 
7,970 

16.  The  principal  markets  are  at  Carlisle,  Penrith,  Cockermouth,  Wigton,  Whitehaven 
and  Workington. 

At  all  these  towns  there  are  auction  marts,  at  which  sheep  and  store  and  fat  cattle 
are  sold.     Dealers  now  never  come  round  to  the  farms  to  buy. 

I  heard  a  good  many  discussions  as  to  whether  the  system  of  auction  marts  was 
beneficial  to  the  farmers.  Some  of  them  alleged  that  dealers  and  butchers  made  a 
ring,  and  kept  the  prices  down  by  not  bidding  against  each  other.  And  many 
witnesses  stated  that  auction  marts  were  doing  harm  by  encouraging  farmers  to  waste 
too  much  time  by  attending  them,  and  that  this  also  led  sometimes  to  more  drinking 
than  was  good  for  them. 

Again,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  auctioneer,  of  Lancaster,  and  secretary  of  the  Lancaster 
Agricultural  Society,  considered  that,  owing  to  the  sales  by  auction,  farmers  were 
losing  their  capacity  to  judge  the  value  of  stock,  and  that  the  younger  men  would  grow 
up  with  but'  little  knowledge  of  it. 

17.  Very  little  complaint  was  made  about  the  suflBciency  or  condition  of  buildings. 
In  a  county  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  farms,  many  of  which  are  rented 
from  people  in  a  comparatively  humble  position  in  life,  the  buildings  are,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  of  a  somewhat  rough  and  ready  description.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
many  of  the  tenants  on  such  farms  have  been  farm  servants,  while  all  are  a  thrifty, 
hard-working  set  of  men,  who  toil  in  the  fields  as  if  they  were  labourers*  Hence  as  a 
class  they  expect  and  require  nothing  in  the  way  of  accommodation  for  themselves  or 
their  animals  except  actual  necessities.  But  if  the  small  farm-houses  of  grey  stone 
look  somewhat  humble  to  those  accustomed  to  more  imposing  looking  buildings  in 
other  counties,  no  one,  I  think,  can  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  homely  and  scrupulously 
clean  interior,  with  its  stone  floor,  the  large  open  chimney,  the  oak  furniture,  the  low 
ceiling  with  the  oak  beam,  and  last,  not  least,  the  hearty  welcome,  and  then  the 
nrolonged  ''  crack  *'  over  agricultural  matters,  which  always  involves  *'  taking  something 
which  won't  hurt  you." 

But  on  some  of  the  large  estates,  particularly  on  the  larger  fanns,  there  are  most 
excellent  houses  and  buildings ;  but  even  in  these  there  is  generally  to  be  found  much 
of  the  same  simplicity  of  life  and  absence  of  any  traces  of  luxury  or  extravagance. 
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On  the  sulDJeot  of  buildings  I  wiJl^uote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Punohaord,  for  his 
experience  is  so  extensive :  "  On  the  large  properties  buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  quite 
"  sufficient,  much  having  been  done  during  the  last  20  years  in  the  erection  of  Dutch 
•*  bams  and  covered  manure  sheds,  and  in  improving  the  cattle  sheds  and  dairies. 
*'  On  the  smaller  properties  there  is  still  a  lack  of  accommodation,  especially  upon 
"  farms  in  the  hands  of  small  statesmen.  The  returns  from  buildings  are  too  low  and 
"  remote,  and  their  cost  too  expensive,  for  those  owners  to  incur,  who  have  no  income 
"  outside  that  from  land/'     [Appendix  B.  2.] 

As  the  hiring  system  prevails  in  the  county,  and  the  staff  of  the  farm  mainly,  and 
not  infrequently  entirely,  consists  of  hired  unmarried  men  living  in  the  farm-house, 
there  are  comparatively  few  labourers'  cottages.  Where  there  are  married  men, 
attached  to  the  staff  of  a  farm,  and  engaged  by  the  week,  they  usually  live  in  oottagds 
on  the  farm,  or  sometimes  in  an  adjacent  village.  The  day  men  or  "  darriokers  "  who 
work  for  different  farmers,  and  whose  numbers  are  comparatively  scarce,  usually  have 
cottages  in  the  villages. 

During  the  short  period  at  my  disposal  for  this  inquiry  there  was  not  time  to  more 
than  observe  superficially  the  condition  of  the  labourers'  cottages.  But  in  1892,  when 
making  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in.  the  Wigton  Union 
for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  I  went  thoroughly  into  this  question,  chiefly  in 
that  district,  though  I  also  made  some  investigations  outside  that  particular  area.* 

In  the  Wigton  district  I  found  the  cottages  on  the  farms  better  than  those  in  the 
villages.  Though,  as  a  rule,  there  is  but  litfie  or  nothing  to  complain  of  about  the 
cottages  on  the  larger  properties,  I  found  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1892  some  owned 
by  people  of  inconsiderable  means,  which  were  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  and  as  I  then 
described  them  "  not  fit  to  live  in."  Full  parjiculars  of  some  of  the  worst  are  given  in 
the  report  alluded  to. 

But  when  reviwting  the  district  in  1894  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that 
some  of  the  worst  houses,  which  I  had  drawn  attention  to  in  1892,  had  been  closed. 
Fortunately  the  old-fashioned  cottage,  built  of  clay  lump  with  thatched  roof,  which  is 
frequently  very  damp,  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and  new  ones,  either  made  of 
stone  or  brick,  with  roofs  of  slates  or  tiles,  are  taking  their  place.  , 

Turning  to  other  parts  of  the  county,  Mr.  Richardson,  estate  agent,  of  Carlisle, 
stated  in  1892,  that  generally  the  cottages  could  be  described  as  *'  fairly  good  and 
improving,"  and  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  Penrith  Farmers'  Club  very  little  exception 
was  taken  to  their  condition.  , 

There  are  some  excellent  cottages  on  the  properties  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Mun* 
caster,  Sir  Richard  Graham,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson. 
The  rents  on  these  properties  generally  vary  from  SI.  to  5/.  a  year,  including  garden. 
Lord  Lonsdale  has  some  good  cottages  at  39s.  a  year  with  garden.  Also  cow  grass  of 
an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  is  let  with  many  of  them  for  3Z.  a  year.  The  cost  of 
building  a  modem  pair  of  cottages  is  said  to  be  at  least  300/.,  and  some  say  that  they 
cost  2001.  apiece. 

With  reference  to  water  supply,  Cumberland  is  a  county  with  a  great  deal  of  running 
water,  so  farmers  are,  as  a  rule,  well  off*  as  regards  purity  and  sufficiency  of  supply. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  during  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  to  have 
gone  more  than  superficially  into  such  a  large  question.     [Appendix  B.  2.J 

When  I  was  making  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
Wigton  Union  in  1892  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  1  obtained  evidence  of 
villages  being  indifferently  supplied  with  water,  and  a  doctor  informed  me  that  in 
many  farmyards  wells  are  to  be  found  so  close  to  the  manure  heaps  that  they  must  be 
contaminated  by  the  drainage  from  them,  and  that  he  could  not  understand  why  more 
illness  did  not  occur  in  consequence.  In  this  connexion  I  venture  to  think  that  some 
farmers,  particularly  the  smaller  ones.,  are  not  always  sufficiently  careful  in  the 
management  of  their  manure  heaps,  for  the  liquid  manure  from  them  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen  running  over  the  yards  or  down  the  gutters  by  the  roadside.  The  sanitary  autho- 
rities are,  however,  remedying  much  of  this  waste  where  it  pollutes  streams  from  which 
water  for  domestic  purposes  is  taken  lower  down. 

III. — ^Tenube  and  Rent. 

18.  The  tenancies  are  chiefly  held  under  yearly  agreements  with  a  12  or  6  months   Tenure . 
notice,  though  on  a  number  of  the  small  properties  short  leases  of  from  5   to  7  years 
are  still  of  frequent  occurrence. 

♦  Royal  Commission  on  Lftbour.     Agricultural  Labourer,  Vol.  I.,  England^  Part  III.     [C.  6894.-m.] 
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Tlie  term  generally  commences  at  Candlemas,  except  on  the  hill  sheep  farms,  when 
the  entry  is  at  Lady  Day. 

19.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  only  one  complaint  was  made  of  want  of 
insecurity  of  tenure,  and  that  complaint,  I  believe,  was  not  altogether  justified.  On  the 
krge  estates  many  of  the  farmers  have  been  there  for  a  great  number  of  years  and 
their  ancestors  before  them. 

Thus,  Mr.  Brown,  late  agent  to  Sir  Richard  Graham,  says  :  "  We  don't  do  anything 
**  for  new  tenants  on  the  Netherby  estate  that  we  do  not  do  for  old  ones.  We  have 
**  far  too  much  consideration  for  the  old  tenants,  to  whom  we  are  attached  and  who 
"  are  all  most  excellent  mftn/' 

Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  says :  '*  Lord  Muncaster's  tenancies 
**  are  all  yearly  ones.  Men  never  move  on  this  property.  The  farms  go  from  father 
**    to  son,  or  in  the  same  family.'* 

Mr.  Nelson,  aeent  to  Lord  Leconfield,  says:  '^The  same  families  remain  on  the 
**  estate.  We  lite  the  old  tenants  the  best.  We  never  change  without  getting  a 
"  worse.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a  farmer  came  and  offered  double  the  rent  that  the 
"  sitting  tenant  was  paying,  but  the  sitting  tenant  is  there  to-day  at  the  old  rent." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Howard,  of  Qreystoke,  says :  *'  I  think  that  landlords  will  do  anything  to 
**  keep  a  good  sitting  tenant." 

Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  Underley  estate,  says :  "  Generally  speaking  there  is 
"  little  or  no  demand  for  greater  fixity  of  tenure." 

20.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  represent  what  rents  are  paid  by  quoting  an 
average  figure,  as  they  vary  so  much  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the 
variation  is  the  more  marked  in  a  county  which  comprises  so  much  mountain  and 
rough  land,  which  is  sometimes  let  for  about  6d.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Richardson,  estate  agent,  of  Carlisle,  who  can  speak  with  great  authority,  puts 
the  rents  per  acre  on  the  better  class  farms  from  18s.  to  30«.  On  poor  cold  land 
which  has  gone  back  to  grass  38.  to  4».  an  acre,  and  on  the  better  part  of  such  land, 
still  under  plough  from  5*.  to  10s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  Underley  estate,  puts  the  rents  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  as  follows  : — 


Land  Courts. 


Coonty. 


Cumberland 
Westmorland 


Better  Class  Farms, 
per  Acre. 


20s.  to  30ff. 
25s.  to  35f . 


Medium  Land, 
per  Acre. 


I5s.  tb  20s. 
18*.  to  25s. 


Hill  Farms,  per 
Acre. 


7s.  to  12#, 
10*.  to  15*. 


Fell  Land,  per 
Acre. 


2s.  Gd.  to  4*. 
4s.  6d.  to  Ss. 


On  the  following  properties  the  rents  are  as  follows :  On  the  Netherby  estate 
(30,000  acres)  the  rent  per  acre  on  farms  up  to  400  acres  averages  20«.,  and  on  the 
farms  over  400  acres  248.  Thbse  larger  farms  embrace  some  of  the  best  land.  In  this 
estimate  several  hill  farms  let  at  considerably  cheaper  rents  are  not  included,  and  if 
they  were  the  total  average  would  be  lower. 

On  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale's  estate  (49,382  acres),  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
the  rents  per  acre  in  1894  on  farms  up  to  100  acres  averaged  238.  6d. ;  on  farms  over 
100  acres,  excluding  hill  sheep  farms,  2l8. ;  and  hill  sheep  farms,  48.  lOd. 

On  the  Grey  stoke  estate  16  farms  comprising  4,561  acres  are  let  for  2,513Z.  2^.,  or 
about  11 8.  an  acre.  These  farms  include  8  up  to  200  acres,  5  between  200  and  400 
acres,  and  3  over  400  acres. 

On  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  estate  (9,250  acres)  the  quality  of  the  land  varies  a  good 
deal  and  the  rentes  per  acre  vary  from  108.  to  408.  Some  of  the  grass  land  in  small 
lots  of  40  acres  lets  for  608.  an  acre.  The  rent  is  fixed  entirely  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  land  and  the  size  of  the  farms  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

21.  Although  it  is  frequently  stated,  more  particularly  by  the  smaller  men  renting 
land  from  persons  of  small  means,  that  rents  are  too  high,  the  witnesses  in  favour  of  a 
court  of  arbitration  to  fix  rents,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  freedom  of  contract 
between  landlords  and  tenants  in  fixing  them,  are  very  limited  in  numbers.  And  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  all  the  small  farmers  I  visited,  the  majority  of  whom 
advocated  a  reduction  of  rent,  distinctly  stated  that  they  were  entirely  opposed  to  any 
legislation  tending  to  interfere  witl^  freedom  of  contract  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

I  understood  when  I  first  commenced  my  enquiries  in  the  county  that  the  Cumber- 
land Farmers'  Association,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  August  and  September 
1894,  numbered  about  40  subscribers,  was  in  favour  of  a  Land    Court,  but  1  found 
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when  I  met  that  body  at  a  meeting  held  at  Carlisle,  that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case  as  regards  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  that  there  was  a  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  among  them,  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  an  Arbitration  Court  to 
fix  rent.  It  was  quite  evident  from  the  evidence  given  that  the  society  attached 
the  most  importance  to  the  question  of  an  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.  A  reference  to  my  report  on  Lancashire  will  show  that  this  was  also  the 
attitude  of  some  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Tenant  Farmers' 
Association,  a  body  numbering  about  700,  who  included  in  their  programme  a  scheme 
for  a  Land  Court,  while  the  Lancashire  Federation  of  Farmers*  Associations,  also 
numbering  about  700,  definitely  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  adequate  compensation 
was  given  for  unexhausted  improvements  the  questions  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair 
rent  would  subsequently  become  satisfactorily  settled  by  natural  process. 

And  a  witness  at  the  Carlisle  meeting  distinctly  stated  that,  if  proper  compensation 
was  given  for  improvements,  fair  rent  and  fixity  of  tenure  would  follow,  because 
rent  could  not  be  raised  on  improvements,  and  secondly  that  a  farmer  would  not  mind 
leaving  a  farm  if  he  got  full  compensation. 

At  the  outset  of  the  proceedings  at  Carlisle,  I  asked  if  the  Cumberland  Farmers' 
Association  was  affiliated  to  the  Federation  of  Farmers*  Associations,  whose  President 
is  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Lancaster,  and  it  appeared  that  this  was  not  the  case.  They  were 
80  affiliated  in  1893,  but  in  1894  they  ceased  to  be  so,  because  it  was  said  that  they 
could  not  subscribe  to  their  programme,  one  witness  stating  '*  we  cannot  go  so  far." 

Some  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  Lancashire  Association 
both  as  to  the  support  given  by  the  Cumberland  Association  to  their  views,  and  also  as 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  that  body.  For  in  1894  they  claimed  them  as  part  of 
their  association,  whereas  in  fact  they  did  not  so  belong,  and  they  then  returned  the 
strength  of  the  Cumberland  Association  as  consisting  of  six  branches,  numbering  in 
all  6(X)  members,  whereas  in  fact  there  was  only  one  branch,  consisting  in  1893  of  100 
subscribers,  which  sank  to  40  subscribers  in  1894.* 

Now  the  chief  point  put  forward  by  the  Cumberland  Association  at  the  Carlisle 
meeting  was  adequate  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  and  a  cheap  method 
of  obtaining  it.  They  did  not  urge  the  policy  known  as  the  "  Three  F's,'*  because,  as 
has  been  stated,  they  considered  that  with  a  good  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  free  sale 
of  improvements  was  not  necessary  or  desirable,  and  that  all  the  fixity  of  tenure 
required  by  Cumberland  farmers  would  be  thereby  secured.  Neither  was  it  suggested^ 
that  in  practice  there  were  generally  undue  restrictions  as  to  cropping  and  sale,  though 
several  witnesses  objected  to  restrictive  covenants  in  agreements,  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  observed  by  the  parties  concerned. 

Being  under  the  impression  that  the  Association  as  a  body  were  in  favour  of  a  Land 
Court,  I  ventured  to  say  that  as  the  demand  was  a  novel  one  in  England,  and  as  it 
involved  a  drastic  change  in  the  law  of  contract,  and  in  the  relations  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  the  onus  lay  upon  them  of  proving  special  circumstances  why  such  a 
demand  should  be  made,  and  I  invited  them  to  give  their  reasons  that- 1  might  report 
them  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

In  reply  the  few  who  advocated  a  Land  Court,  stated  that  they  had  no  other  object 
in  view  in  asking  for  an  Arbitration  Court  for  rent  than  to  prevent  men  from  bidding 
a  higher  price  than  the  land  was  worth,  and  that  apart  from  this  there  were  no  special 
circumstances  for  demanding  legislation  of  this  character.  They  admitted  that  the 
Cumberland  farmers  were,  as  a  body,  thoroughly  capable  men  and  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  experience  to  know  what  land  was  worth. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  buildings  in  the  county  belonged  to  and  were  supplied  by 
the  landlords,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  Cumberland  farmers  were  against  the 
proposal.  Further,  those  present  stated  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  extend  the 
principle  and  permit  the  same  court  to  decide  what  was  a  fair  wage  for  the  labourers, 
or  what  was  a  fair  price  for  the  public  to  pay  for  produce,  should  prices  ever  rise  to 
the  height  they  did  during  the  Crimean  war,  or  what  was  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  on  the 
sale  of  the  land. 

Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  who  was  present,  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  might  be  in 
favour  of  a  Land  Court  if  his  tenants  commenced  shooting  him  in  the  legs,  but  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  Bray  ton  tenants  and  their  landlord,  I  believe  that  that  contingency  is 
very  remote.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Kennedy,  the  genial  vicar  of  Plumpton,  who  was  also 
present  and  advocated  a  Land  Court,  pure  beer,  and  Disestablishment,  admitted  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  at  Penrith,  that  the  conditions  which  were  urged  in  Ireland  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Land  Court  were  absent  in  Cumberland. 

♦  See  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Smitli,  M.P.,  before  the  Commission.     [Evidence  (C\  7400.-T.),  patre  287.J 
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But  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  stated  in  a  speech,  that,  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  the 
Cumbcrlaad  farmers  had  always  stated  "  that  rent  maun  coom  doon  '*  and  he  said  that 
the  statement  I  made  was  perfectly  correct,  namely,  that  the  small  farmers  geaerally 
said  that  rent  was  too  high  and  yet  if  they  left  their  farms  there  would  be  10  men  after 
them  oflTering  the  same  or  a  higher  rent. 

However,  after  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  Mr.  Tinniswood,  the  President  and 
Chairman,  stated  that  he  thought  they  would  be  satisfied  with  some  form  of  voluntary 
arbitration  to  which  landlords  and  tenants  could  appeal  to  settle  a  question  of  rent  n 
desired  by  either  party.  Mr.  F.  Grainger  also  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  apd  limited  the 
proposal,  as  I  understood  the  meeting  to  do,  to  cases  of  sitting  tenants.  Mr.  Grainger 
said  *'  Tenants  have  left  farms  and  new  ones  have  been  obtained  at  less  rent  than  the 
"  old  ones  would  have  paid.  In  cases  of  that  kind  both  the  landlord  and  the  old  tenant 
"  were  thelo(Sers.  I  think  if  there  was  an  official  valuer  both  parties  would  voluntarily 
'*  make  use  of  him/' 

Rxcept  by  some  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion at  Carlisle,  I  did  not  meet  a  single  witness  in  the  whole  course  of  my  enquiry  in 
favour  of  a  Land  Court,  though  Mr.  Bird,  of  Tanwath  HaU,  at  the  meeting  of  tiie 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Chamber  of  Agriculture  said  that,  though  he  was 
against  a  Land  Court,  the  feeling  was  growing  in  favour  of  arbitration,  owing  to  rents 
not  having  been  adjusted  to  the  present  price  of  produce.  At  this  meeting- 
Mr.  W.  Graham,  of  Edengrove,  and  Mr.  Heskitt,  of  Plumpton  Hall,  spoke  strongly 
against  the  proposal. 

All  the  farmers  I  met,  and  they  numbered  many  hundreds,  expressed  themselves  very 
much  against^ a  Land  Court  in  any  shape  or  form.  Whenever  a  man  complained  of 
rent,  I  always  asked  him  if  he  was  in  favour  of  a  Land  Court,  and  the  answer  invariably 
was  that  •'  men  desire  to  be  free,"  or  words  to  that  eflTect. 

I  will  now  quote  the  opinions  of  certain  farmers,  chiefly  small  ones,  on  the  subject  of 
Land  Courts,  as  fair  samples  of  a  great  deal  of  similar  evidence  given  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Doyle,  of  Glasson,  40  acres,  says :  '*  I  am  giving  up  my  farm  because  I  cannot 
**  get  it  at  a  lower  rent.  My  landlord  is  a  Scripture  reader  and  that  is  all  he  has. 
"  The  last  four  or  five  years  the  small  men  have  b^en  complaining  about  rent.  It  is  a 
"  very  near  thing  with  the  small  men  now.  They  are  barely  feeding  and  clothing 
**  themselves.  A  man  under  100  acres  can  live  at  a  moderate  rent.  The  remedy  I  think 
•*  is  for  rent  to  come  down.  Two  men  can  fix  their  own  rent  better  than  an  arbitration 
*•  court/' 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Bowness,  140  acres,  says :  **  The  small  men  have  lately  complained 
"  very  much  about  rents  and  with  very  good  reason.  Small  landlords  cannot  afford  to 
**  reduce  rents.  But  I  believe  it  is  best  to  fix  your  own  rent  and  I  think  that  every  man 
"  in  this  district  would  be  all  against  a  Land  Court.  We  ourselves  know  the  value  of 
•*  land  and  what  the  land  can  produce." 

Mr.  Barker,  of  Bowness,  303  acres,  says  :  "  Though  rents  are  too  high,  I  would  rather 
"  make  my  own  bargain  than  have  a  Land  Court." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Bowness,  250  acres,  says :  "  Generally  men  grumble  at  the  rents  here, 
"  but  I  would  rather  be  free  than  have  a  Land  Court." 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Whitrigg,  27  acres,  says  :  "  ITiere  is  a  lot  of  competition  for  smaU 
"  farms.  They  will  bid  too  much  for  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  do  not  believe 
**  in  a  Land  Court,  and  I  prefer  to  fix  my  own  terms.*' 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kirkbride,  79  acres,  says  :  "  Men  who  have  taken  farms  recently  in 
"  this  district  have  got  on  at  a  decreased  rent.  I  do  not  think  a  Land  Court  would 
"  do.     We  must  have  freedom  of  contract." 

Mr.  Bimson,  of  Cardumock,  55  acres,  says  :  '*  Jf  this  farm  were  let  to-morrow,  10  men 
"  would  be  after  it  before  the  week  end,  offering  the  same  or  higher  rent.  A  reduction 
"  in  rent  and  rates  is  the  chief  thing.  But  I  would  rather  fix  my  own  rent  than  have 
**  any  Land  Court.     England  is  a  free  country,  and  I  want/ to  be  a  free  man." 

Mr.  Dent,  of  Bolton,  farmer,  says :  "  How  can  farmers  complain  about  rent  ?  They 
"  fix  their  own,  and  they  are  the  best  judges."  » 

Mr.  Steele,  of  Drigg,  115  acres,  says :  "  Farmers  are  the  best  judges  of  what  the  land  is 
**  worth.    High  rents  are  not  the  fault  of  the  landlords,  but  of  the  men  who  bid  them." 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Cookson's  farm,  Irton,  134  acreSj  says :  "  Farmers  can  fix  their  own 
"  rent  best.   I  do  not  believe  in  a  Land  Court." 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Baurgh,  near  Wigton,  450  acres,  says  :  "  Most  certainly  I  do  not  believe 
"  in  a  Land  Court." 

Mr.  Joseph  James,  Aspatria,  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  property  says:  **T  consider 
**  landlords'  and  tenants'  interests  are  identical,  and  I  should  strongly  recommend 
**  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant" 
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At  the  meeting  at  Holm  Rook  it  was  stated  that  no  one  in  that  district  was  in  favour 
of  a  Land  Court,  and  Mr.  Burrows  remarked  that  "  the  idea  does  not  belong  to 
Cumberland/* 

It  would  be  unnecessarily  overburdening  this  report  if  I  were  to  refer  at  any  length 
to  the  opinions  of  the  landowners  on  the  subject  of  a  Land  Court,  for  they  are  unani- 
mously agaiust  such  a  proposal,  but  I  will  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Punchard,  agent 
to  the  Underley  estate,  who  is  rightly  held  in  high  esteem  by  agriculturists  of  all  classes 
throufifhout  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  Mr.  Punchard  says :  "  Little  or  no 
"  demand  for  Land  Courts  is  heard  in  the  county.  The  effect  would  be  disadvan- 
"  tagc^ous  to  the  tenant,  and  would  discourage  the  landlord  in  making  outlay  in  improve- 
''  ments.  They  would  result  in  less  capital  being  applied  to  land,  and  would  militate 
'*  against  that  sympathetic  relationship  which  now  exists  between  landlord  and  tenant.** 

22.  Generally  speaking,  I  found  that  farmers  in  practice  were  very  little  restricted  Restrictions 
either  as  to  sale  or  growth  of  crops,  and  that  there  is  practically  no  grievance  on  this  on  gale  and 
subject.     It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  great  arable  county,  and  that  fre-  S*"^^^  ®^ 
quently  farmers  have  only  suflBcient  hay  and  straw  for  their  stock,  and  hence  they  have  ^^^^^* 
no  desire  to  sell  any.     But,  though  they  are  in  their  agreements  not  infrequently 
restricted  from   selling  it,  they  appear  to  always  get  permission  if  they  ask  for  it. 
Farmers  in  the  valleys  who  grow  roots  frequently  take  in  the  sheep  of  hill  farmers  for 
the  winter  to  feed,  and  thus  roots  are  oonsunaed  on  the  premises  and  the  land  benefitted. 
On  some  estates,  tenants    are  restricted  to  the  five  course  in  the  agreements,  but 
generally  as  long  as  they  keep  the  land  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  fertility  and  leave  it  as 
they  found  it,  they  farm  pretty  much  as  they  like,  and  if  they  do  want  to  sell  off,  they 
can  usually  do  so. 

Many  of  the  small  farmers  follow  no  particular  course,  and  though,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases  the  farming  is  rather  rough  compared  with  that  in  some  southern  counties,  sufficient 
stock  is  generally  kept,  and  the  standard  of  fertility  is  fairly  maintained.  It  will  be  shown 
hereafter  that  these  men  when  they  quit  often  make  no  claim  for  compensation  and  of 
course  suffer  no  dilapidations. 

It  was  stated  by  a  witness  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers'  Association, 
that  '^  sometimes  tenants  sign  conditions  which  are  not  put  in  force  as  long  as  the  land- 
'*  lord  and  tenant  agree,  but  that  when  a  dispute  arises,  the  conditions  are  thrown  in 
"  the  tenant's  face  by  the  arbitrator."  But  in  paragraph  25  it  will  be  seen  that 
arbitrators  do  not  give  landlords  compensation  unless  actual  damage  is  sustained. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  McKie  said  that  he  was  restricted  to  a  five-years'  course, 
but  that  in  practice  he  was  not  restricted  in  any  way,  unless  he  injured  the  land. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr, 
J.  C.  Toppin,  of  Musgrave  Hall,  who  farms  320  acres  of  his  own  land,  rents  100  acres, 
and  lets  100  acres  of  his  own  land,  stated  that  he  thought  too  many  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  tenant  farmers,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  farmers  should  have 
more  freedom  in  growth  and  sale  of  crops,  but  he  added  that  where  a  landlord  had  a 
good  tenant  he  did  not  interfere  much  with  him.  In  answer  to  my  enquiry  what  would 
be  done  if  a  tenant  broke  his  course,  Mr.  Toppin  replied :  '*  If  he  breaks  his  agreement 
"  he  must  take  the  consequences,  but  a  decent  tenant  would  consult  his  landlord  before 
"  he  did  it.  A  landlord  would  claim  against  a  tenant  for  cross  cropping  if  there  was 
"  arbitration  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  but  such  questions  do  not  arise  imless  a  tenant  is 
"  leaving  and  claims  compensation,  in  which  case  the  landlord  makes  a  counterclaim  as 
'•  ridiculous  as  the  tenant's." 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Bird  said  that  with  regard  to  restrictions,  farmers  would 
like  to  have  more  liberty,  but  that,  as  a  general  rule,  considerable  latitude  was 
allowed. 

In  the  Wigton  district  there  did  not  appear  to  be  onerous  restrictions,  and  many  of 
the  small  farmers  grow  and  sell  what  they  like.  Mr.  Brockbank,  404  acres,  on 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  property,  says :  "  There  are  little  or  no  restrictions  upon  me, 
"  except  in  the  last  year  of  my  tenancy.** 

Mr.  Joseph  Hutton,  160  acres,  Holme  Low,  Wigton,  says  :  "  I  grow  crops  best 
"  suited  to  the  locality,  and  sell  whatever  is  most  profitable  without  restrictions.'* 

Mr.  Joseph  Carson,  190  acres,  Holme  St.  Cuthbert's,  says  :  "  I  have  no  restrictions/* 

Mr.  Barnes,  Baurgh,  Wigton,  450  acres,  says  :  **  A  good  farmer  farms  practically  as  he 
"  likes.  Restrictions  are  only  meant  for  bad  farmers  as  a  protection.  There  is  really  no 
"  trouble  about  this  question.  In  1893  nearly  every  farmer  had  the  chance  of  selling 
*•  off  hay  if  he  wanted  to." 

Again,  in  the  Drigg  district,  I  heard  no  complaints  about  restrictions.  Mr.  Joseph 
Pattinson,  94  acres,  speaking  with  reference  to  his  farm,  says :  **  The  only  restrictions 
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**  are  not  to  grow  two  white  crops  in  succession.  I  may  sell  overplus  hay,  but  not 
**  grow  hay  for  sale  *'  ;  and  at  the  meeting  at  Holm  Rook  it  was  stated  that  farmers 
in  that  neighbourhood  were  not  hampered  by  restrictions. 

Mr.  William  Briggs,  800  acres,  Tallentine,  Cockermouth,  says :  "  I  have  no 
*'  restrictions,  but  pi-efer  to  consume  all  farm  produce  on  the  farm  and  make  plenty 
•'  of  manure.'* 

Mr.  \^' ilson  Story,  535  acres.  Sir  R.  Graham's  estate,  says  :  **  I  have  no  restrictiona, 
*'  but  I  may  not  grow  two  white  crops  in  succession." 

1  will  now  quote  evidence  from  a  few  of  the  large  estates  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Little,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  says :  **  The  tenants  have  great  freedom 
"  in  growth  of  crops,  but  are  restricted  from  selling  hay  and  straw  without  leave, 
/*  which,  however,  is  generally  granted  on  condition  of  supplying  an  equivalent  in 
"  manure." 

Mr.  Thomson,  agent  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  says :  "  As  to  cidtivation,  the  five  or 
"  six-course  shift.  Tenants  all  sell  more  or  less.  If  a  man  farms  well,  we  do  not 
**  restrict.     We  buy  hay  and  straw  from  the  tenants." 

Mr.  Brown,  late  agent  to  Sir  R.  Graham,  says:  ''We  really  let  farmers  do  what 
•*  they  like.  They  would  ask  us  to  grow  two  white  crops  in  succession,  or  sell  hay  ; 
'*  but  no  man  yet  has  ever  been  refused." 

Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  TJnderley  estate,  says  :  "  Good  and  reliable  tenants  have 
"  all  the  freedom  of  cropping  and  sale  which  they  need  or  desire,  except  possibly  for 
"  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  tenancy.  Applications  for  leave  to  depart  from 
"  stipulations  or  covenants  on  these  heads  are  rarely  refused,  except  the  benefit  is 
"  likely  to  go  to  third  parties.     There  is  no  serious  demand  for  unrestricted  liberty." 

IV. — The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

TheAgri-  23.  In  a  number  of  cases,   particularly  on   the  large   estates,   definite  scales  of 

cultural         compensation  are  incorporated  in  the  agreements  ;  and  with  these  the  tenants  generally 

Holdings       appear  t.o  be  satisfied*     But  where  there  are  no  such  agreements,  tenants  claim  under 

^^'  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  if  they  claim  at  all ;  and  when  such  claims  are  made, 

Mr.  Punchard  states  that  very  few  are  seriously  contested,  and  that  not  infrequently 

the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  arrange  the  terms  between  themselves.     In  a  good 

many  cases,  no  doubt,  farmers,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  claim  nothing ;  but  this 

is  not,  I  think,  because  they  are  always  afraid  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  but 

because  on  some  farms  there  is  very  little  to  claim  for,  particularly  of  course  where  the 

manure  belongs  to  the  landlord.     Many  of  the  smaller  farmers  buy  very  little,  if  any, 

cake  or  feeding  stuflfe,  and  they  feed  their  cattle  chiefly  on  roots  and  hay  in  the  winter. 

In  the  fell  districts,  and  on  farms  where  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  rough  land, 

it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  but  little  to  claim  for  ;  and  on  many  of  the  smaller 

farms  the  farming  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  is  met  with  in  a  highly  farmed 

arable  county  like  Lincolnshire. 

The  evidence  of  the  two  following  witnesses  are  samples  of  that  obtained  from  a 
good  many  of  the  smaller  farmers.  I  may  add  that  both  of  them  are  excellent 
farmers,  and  began  life  as  farm  servants. 

Mr.  Steele,  of  Drigg,  115  acres,  says :  "  I  have  never  known  a  case  here  of  a  man 
"  asking  for  compensation  for  improvements.  In  this  district  the  manure  belongs  to 
'*  the  landlord.  If  I  went  out  I  should  not  feel  that  I  wos  leaving  capital  in  the  soil. 
'•   I  think  that  the  landlord  and  I  would  be  about  quits  if  I  left.*' 

Mr.  Robinson,  Cookson's  Farm,  Irton,  134  acres,  says :  **  As  a  rule  it  is  about  quits.*' 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Coleman,  when  rieporting  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission  in  1880.  It  appears  that  at  that  time,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  before  scales  of  compensation  were 
usually  inserted  in  agreements,  tenants  were  frequently  fairly  met  by  their  landlords. 
Mr.  Coleman  says :  "  The  occupier,  though  rarely  protected  by  tenant  right,  has,  sa  a 
''  rule,  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  justice  and  fair  dealing  of  his  landlord  ;  but 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  greater  improvements  would  be 
"  made  if  proper  clauses  were  introduced,  giving  compensation  for  unexhausted 
*^  improvements." 

The  subject  of  tenant  right  was  not  often  mentioned  by  farmers  I  interviewed  or 
visited,  though  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  is  not  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  procedure,  which 
vas  frequently  stated  to  be  cumbersome  and  expensive. 
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The  following  evidence,  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Bowness,  who  rents  100  acres  of 
plough  and  150  acres  of  rough  land,  represents  the  views,  I  believe,  of  a  number  of 
tenants  with  reference  to  their  objections  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  claiming  under 
the  Act,  and  this  can  only  be  described  as  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things :  "  I 
"  have  re-drained  the  whole  farm  on  the  arable  land  with  old  pipes.  I  spend  a  good 
**  deal  on  cake  and  manure^  and  yet  I  would  not  claim  under  the  Act,  because  I  would 
**  rather  keep  out  of  the  expense  and  bother.  If  I  was  taking  a  fresh  farm,  I  would 
"  ask  my  landlord  for  a  written  agreement  as  to  compensation,  and  leave  the  Act 
*•  alone/* 

On  the  large  estates,  where  definite  agreements  are  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  received,  the  tenants  generally  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
arrangements. 

They  prefer  private  agreements  to  claiming  compensation  under  the  Act,  because 
they  know  within  a  smaU  amount  what  they  are  likely  to  receive ;  because  there  is 
little  or  no  expense  attached  to  any  proceeding  which  may  take  place ;  because  there 
are  no  technicalities  or  procedure  to  T3e  observed  ;  because  the  landlord  seldom  claims 
for  dilapidations  unless  they  are  of  a  serious  nature  ;  because  ill-feeling  is  not  created 
between  landlords  and  tenants. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Brown,  late  agent  to  the  Netherby  estate,  says :  "  We  have 
**  never  had  an  arbitration  under  the  Act,  and  the  tenants  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
"  the  allowances.  There  have  been  very  few  cases  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
"  Act,  I  believe.  Jjandlords  and  tenants  generally  make  private  arrangements  in 
''  their  agreements,  I  believe." 

3ir.  Hay  ton,  land  agent,  Carlisle,  says:  '*  J  have  never  known  <my  clcdm  made  for 
•*  dilapidations  under  a  private  agreement  for  compensation." 

Mr.  Richardson,  land  agent,  Carlisle,  says :  **  I  think  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
"  Act  is  a  very  good  Act;  it  prevents  a  landlord  giving  a  man  notice  without 
"  compensating  him.     But  I  think  that  private  agreements  are  better  than  the  Act." 

On  the  Lowther  estate  I  understand  that  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  litigation 
with  a  tenant ;  and  that  also  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  property  and  the  TJnderley 
estate  the  agreements  as  to  tenant  right  are  considered  satisfactory. 

24.  But  much  as  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  abused,  it  is  only  right  to  state  Some  sue- 
that  Mr.  Richardson  and  Air.  Hayton,  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  cewful  rc- 
Lord  Munoaster,  state  that  it  has  had  an^'indii'ect  beneficial  effect  in  causing  the  Agricultural 
general    principle    of    compensation    to    be  recognised   by   landowners.     Moreover,  Holdiogs 
proceedings  under  the  Act  appear  sometimes   to   be  conducted   without   trouble  or  Act. 
friction. 

Thus  Mr.  Alexander  Watt  says :  "  On  a  number  of  the  large  estates  a  farmer  will 
*'  bring  his  receipts  to  the  agent  and  say,  *  What  am  I  to  get  ?  *  And  the  agent  will 
"  tell  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  schedule  them  and  make  out  what  is  due  under  the 
"  Act.  If  a  proper  valuer  is  appointed,  a  man  need  never  be  afraid  of  fighting  a 
"  case  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  if  he  has  farmed  fairly." 

On  Lord  Muncaster's  estate  the  tenants,  if  they  prefer  it  to  the  "  custom  of  the 
"  country,"  go  out  under  the  Act ;  and  Mr.  Watt  stated  :  "  Our  tenants  farm  well  up 
to  the  end  of  their  tenancies." 

25.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  tenants  are  afraid  to  fight  a  case  under  the  Act  Oilapida- 
because  of  the  dilapidations,   though   no  one   suggested  that  landowners  were  not  ^*^°** 
entitled  to  claim  for  them. 

In  proceedings  under  the  Act,  it  appears  that  frequently  both  parties  stand  on  their 
strict  legal  rights,  and  perhaps  not  infrequently  attempt  to  exceed  them.  The  largest 
possible  claim  is  often  made  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  largest  possible  counterclaim  on 
the  other  ;  and  the  proceedings  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  action  of  law,  and,  in 
consequence,  are  attended  by  much  expense  and  unpleasantness. 

I  made  inquiries  whether,  in  cases  where  penal  clauses  existed  in  agreements,  or 
where  there  had  been  breaches  of  agreement  without  actual  loss  sustained,  valuers 
awarded  landowners  compensation. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Richardson,  estate  agent,  of  Carlisle,  whose  experience  in  these 
matters  is  great,  says  :  "  Most  certainly  aU  valuers  only  give  compensation  for  actual 
"  damage  sustained.  There  are  very  few  agreements  now  with  penal  clauses  in  them, 
"  and  no  valuers  ever  act  upon  them." 

Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Munoaster,  says :  "  A  landowner's  claim,  or 
"  any  part  of  it,  will  never  be  allowed  unless  he  has  suffered  a  bond  fide  loss." 
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Again,  Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  Underley  estate,  says:  "Arbitrators  and 
*'  umpires  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  assess  the  compensation  for  breaches 
"  of  covenant  at  their  estimate  of  the  actual  damage  done,  and  not  at  the  penal 
«  rents." 

26.  Mr.  Bowman,  agent  to  the  Netherby  estate,  considers  that  atbiirators  often 
faTOur  the  outgoing  tenant  and  do  not  suflBciently  take  into  consideration  the  interests 
of  the  incoming  tenant  or  the  landlord,  and  other  agents  also  expressed  the  same 
opinion. 

Thus  Mr.  Bowman  says  :  "  The  incoming  tenant  always  gets  the  worst  of  a  valua- 
"  tion  of  crop  and  tenants*  fixtures.  I  have  known  some  cases  where  he  has  been 
positively  robbed. 

**  The  outgoing  teuant's  arbitrator,  and  also  the  umpire,  always  value  the  outgoing 
"  tenant's  crops  far  too  high.  Umpires  are  frequently  appointed  who  are  on  the 
♦*  estate,  and  they  always  incline  towards  the  outgoing  tenant. 

"  The  outgoing  tenant  appoints  an  arbitrator,  and  also  the  incoming  tenant.  The 
**  landlord  does  not  interfere  at  all  and  leaves  the  question  of  dilapidation  to  the 
"  arbitrators,  who  seldom  dilapidate,  and  so  the  landlord  has  to  put  everything  into 
"  good  condition  for  the  incoming  tenant,  or  else  let  the  farm  cheaper."  {See  also 
paragraph  13.) 

27.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers'  Association,  Mr.  Tinniswood  and 
also  Mr.  Carr,  who  had  had  an  unfortunate  experience  of  the  Act,  advocated  the 
appointment  of  an  oflBcial  valuer.  Also  Mr.  Bowman,  agent  to  the  Netherby  estate, 
said :  '*  If  you  could  get  the  right  man,  a  single  umpire  to  do  the  whole  valuation 
**  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  system  of  having  three  men.'* 

Though  Mr.  Punchard  does  not  suggest  an  oflScial,  he  is  disposed  to  favour  the 
system  of  having  a  single  arbitrator.  He  says  :  "  There  is  not  much  dissatisfaction 
"  expressed  about  the  Act  except  where  prompted  by  political  motives.  The  chief 
"  complaint  against  it  is  as  to  the  cost  of  the  references  under  it.  This  might  be 
"  reduced  by  agreement  to  abide  by  a  single  arbitrator's  award." 

Mr.  W.  Graham,  of  Eden  G-rove,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land Chamber  of  Agriculture,  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  an  official  valuer  who 
should  sit  with  a  jury  appointed  by  the  county  council,  the  former  to  decide  questions 
of  law  and  the  latter  of  facts. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Bird  said :  "  The  selection  of  the  arbitrator  should  be 
''  independent  of  the  parties  claiming." 

28.  Several  witnesses  advocated  that  a  fixed  scale  of  compensation  for  improvements 
should  be  laid  down  for  the  county,  though  it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  incorporate  a  scale  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  apply  to  the  whole 
country.  It  was  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of  fixed  scales  in  the 
agreements  on  certain  estates  had  been  found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  tenants,  and  to 
have  been  the  means  of  avoiding  litigation,  expense,  and  unpleasantness. 

29.  But  a  few  witnesses  thought  that  a  fixed  scale  would  not  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
because  then  no  compensation  could  be  given  for  the  improved  condition  of  a  farm, 
and  among  those  gentlemen  were  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Tinniswood.  The  latter  advocated 
a  system  very  similar  to  that  put  into  operation  by  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club,  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  report  on  Northumberland,  and  the  mating  at  Carlisle  appeared 
to  regard  this  proposition  with  favour. 

Some  witnesses  thought  that  a  schedule  could  be  made  of  the  condition  of  a  farm  on 
entry,  sa  that  there  would  be  a  record  from  which  a  comparison  could  be  made  on 
quitting.     Others  thought  this  proposal  impracticable. 

Several  agents,  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
pensate for  the  improved  condition  of  a  farm  over  and  above  the  compensation  given  for 
expenditure  on  unexhausted  improvements  which  could  be  definitely  ascertained,  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  seasons.  It  was,  moreover,  stated  that  if  a  man  took  a 
farm  in  poor  condition  he  got  it  at  a  cheaper  rent  in  consequence,  and  that  he  would 
therefore  be  compensated  twice  over  if,  when  he  left,  he  was  paid  for  improving  the 
land  over  and  above  the  sum  he  might  obtain  for  definite  outlay  on  cake  and  manure, 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  or  by  agreement. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  says  :  *'  You  cannot 
*'  compensate  for  the  improved  condition  of  a  farm.  If  it  is  in  poor  condition  when 
"  the  tenant  takes  it  he  gets  it  at  a  less  rent.  Besides,  how  could  you  judge  in 
*'  such  a  year  as  1893  whether  the  land  was  in  good  heart  when  it  grew  littie." 
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Again,  Mr,  Funohard^  agent  to  the  Underley  estate,  says  :  '*  Tlie  aBoertainment  of 
"  compensation  for  a  long  course  of  continuous  good  fanning  would  be  difficult  and 
"  would  require  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  previous  condition  of  the  farm  than 
"  can  be  gained  from  any  mere  writt^  report  or  verbal  assertions.  The  relation  of  the. 
**  prior  rent  to  the  existing  letting  value  would  not  infrequently  be  taken  as  a  gfuide  in 
''  this  matter.  Thus  the  tenant  under  a  high  rent  might  get  less  than  he  was  entitled 
''  to,  whilst  the  landlord  who  lets  his  laud  on  easy  or  reasonable  terms,  might  be 
"  mulcted  in  excessive  compensation.  Practically  the  point  is  met  by  valuers  expanding 
^*  their  scale  of  compensation  where  they  find  the  outlay  in  manures  and  feeding  stufi^ 
'^  has  been  on  a  large  or  liberal  scale." 

30.  The  subject  of  compensation  for  com  consumed  on  the  premises  was  seldom  Compensa- 
mentioned  and  excited  but  little  interest.     There  was  a  difierence  of  opinion  among  ^^^  ^<^*  ^^^^ 
farmers  on  the  subject,  as  some  did  not  think  that  sufficient  proof  could  be  forth-  ^"*"™^  ^^ 
coming  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  incoming  tenant. 

The  following  evidence  may  be  given  to  illustrate  the  divergence  of  opinion  that 
exists  on  the  subject  among  farmers  : — 

Mr,  Robinson,  of  Oookson's  Farm,  Irton,  says  :  "  I  now  consume  all  my  own  com  as 
"  it  does  not  pay  to  sell,  and  I  ought  to  be  compensated  for  it." 

Mr.  Heelkett,  of  Plumpton  Hall,  Penrith,  says:  *' Since  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
"  corn  it  has  become  the  custom  to  consume  it  on  the  farm,  and  I  think  that  farmers 
"  should  be  compensated  for  it." 

Mr.  Bird,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, said :  *'  It  is  unjust  that  a  man  should  be  compensated  for  bought  food  and  not 
"  for  home-grown  com." 

Whereas  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Baurgh,  near  Wigton,  said  :  '*  I  do  not  think  that  tenants 
''  should  be  compensated  for  com  consumed  on  the  premises,  though!  am  now 
"  consuming  all  my  own/* 

Also  Mr.  Wallace,  Penrith,  says:  •*!  do  not  believe  in  compensating  for  corn 
**  consumed  on  the  premises." 

I  will  also  quote  Mr.  Punchard's  views  on  the  subject.  He  says :  "  The  chief 
"  difficulty  as  to  compensation  for  home-grown  com  consumed  will  be  the  absence  of 
"  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  actual  quantities.  Some  reliable  proofs  would  be  neces- 
"  sary  to  substantiate  the  sanguine,  and,  in  many  cases,  purely  visionary,  estimates  at 
"  present  to6  often  put  forward,  and  which  there  would  be  every  temptation  to 
"  exaggerate.  At  present  farmers'  books  and  accounts  are  by  no  means  a  safe  guide 
"  in  this  matter.  Some  consideration  would  also  have  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  all 
"  existing  tenants  had  upon  their  entry  the  benefit  of  their  predecessors'  consumption, 
**  and  for  which  they  dhould  leave  some  equivalent." 

31.  Two  witnesses  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers' Association  advo-  Compensa- 
cated  compensation  to  the  sitting  tenant  for  unexhaiisted  improvements.     But  no  one  gj^^^  ^  ^ 
else  I  met  in  the  county  with  whom  I  discussed  this  question  could  understand  the  tenant, 
proposal,  and  it  was  usually  considered  undesirable  and  impracticable. 

Both  these  witnesses  urged  this  change  in  the  law,  not  because  they  approved  of 
the  general  principle  of  compensating  a  sitting  tenant,  but  with  the  object  of  preventing 
rent  being  raised  at  the  end  of  a  lease  on  the  tenant's  improvements.  But  leases  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  cases  of  raising  rent  on  improvements  much  more  so.*  Mr. 
F.  Grainger  said  at  the  meeting  referred  to  that  where  a  landlord  was  satisfied  with 
his  tenant,  and  the  tenant  with  his  farm,  there  should  be  an  official  valuer  to  settle  the 
rent,  which  he  subsequently  stated  should  be  a  voluntary  matter,  and  the  compensation 
due  to  the  tenant  should  be  credited  to  him.  And  to  the  meeting  I  put  the  following 
question  :  "  Suppose  a  farmer  had  1,000?.  in  his  farm  as  unexhausted  improvements. 
**' Do  you  say  that  he  should  be  given  that  sum  though  stopping  and  reaping  the 
'*  benefit  of  it?"  And  Mr.  J.  C.  Grainger  replied:  ''The  sitting  tenant  does  not 
**  wish  for  that.  He  does  not,  however,  wish  his  rent  raised,  and  the  arbitration  court 
"  would  enable  the  tenant  to  sit  at  the  old  rent  or  keep  his  1,000/." 

But  rent  is  not  likely  to  be  raised  on  unexhausted  improvements  which  create  but  a 
temporary  additional  value  to  the  farm,  and  in  fact  I  am  told  that  such  cases,  at  all 
events  in  the  present  day,  are  almost  unknown.  If  they  did  occur  it  would,  I  take  it, 
be  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  would  deny  that  such  a  proceeding  was  unjust.     It 

*  Mr.  Puncharil,  agent  to  the  Underley  estate,  says :  ^'  The  raUing  of  rents  upon  tenant's  improvements  in 
**  much  rarer  than  represented.  Indeed,  the  complaint  can  seldom  be  substantiated  nowadays,  and  inquiries 
•*  into  such  complaints  hare  often  shown  that  the  landlord  has  been  at  a  considerable  expense  in  permanent 
"  improvements  to  meet  the  tenant's  outlay." 
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might  be  argued  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  that  pressure  might  be  brought  to 
bear  by  an  unscrupulous  landlord  upon  a  tenant  whose  land  was  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  who,  both,  perhaps,  from  a  business  and  a  sentimental  point  of  view, 
would  consent  to  pay  a  higher  rent  rather  than  quit.  But  even  if  the  Cumberland 
landlords  were  devoid  of  hearts,  they  have  at  any  rate  heads  with  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  business  to  guide  them  in  the  treatment  of  a  good  tenant. 

It  has  become  a  phrase  on  the  lips  of  some  that  the  good  farmer  does  not  get  his 
rent  reduced  as  much  as  the  bad  farmer.  But  does  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  it 
would  ever  pay  a  good  man  from  a  business  point  of  view  to  farm  badly  t£at  he  may 
reap  the  benefit  of,  say,  30  per  cent,  reduction  in  his  rent  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  men  with  capital,  and  who  farm  best,  are  those  who  are 
making  the  most  headway.  The  farmer  who  farms  badly  is  reduced  to  such  straits 
that  his  profits  from  the  land  neither  enable  him  to  pay  rent  nor  to  meet  his  other 
obligations,  and  his  landlord  is  left  no  alternative  but  to  give  him  notice  to  qtiit  or  to 
reduce  the  rent. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  sitting  tenant,  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy,  is  both  an  out- 
going tenant  and  an  incoming  one,  and  that  if  he  is  compensated  for  unexhausted 
improvements  as  the  quitting  tenant  he  must,  as  the  incoming  tenant,  pay  to  the 
landlord  the  sum  he  has  received  for  the  unexhausted  improvements,  which  he,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  new  tenant,  is  about  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of. 

But  to  give  the  sitting  tenant  compensation  for  money  spent  on  improvements  of 
which  he  is  going  to  reap  the  full  benefit,  is  practically  making  him  a  present  of  the 
valuation.  In  such  a  case  the  sitting  tenant  would  be  treated  far  better  than  the 
quitting  tenant,  who  would  only  get  compensation  for  money  actually  expended  and 
left  unexhausted  in  the  soil. 

Thus  Mr.  Punchard  says:  "The  almost  invariable  practice  is  for  the  incoming 
"  tenant  to  pay  the  outgoer  compensation  for  manurial  improvements.  The  sitting 
"  tenant  would  consequently  have  to  pay  himself !  In  the  event  of  the  landlord 
"  having  to  pay  the  compensation  to  the  sitting  tenant,  there  must  in  justice  be  a 
"  provision  for  his  being  repaid  any  deficiency  at  the  actual  quitting.  The  fixing  of 
''  compensation  to  a  sitting  tenant  would  at  once  act  as  the  fixing  of  a  standard  of 
**  farming  to  be  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  occupation.  Any  deficiency 
"  from  that  standard  must  be  made  good  to  the  landlord.  Otherwise  the  sitting 
**  tenant  will  receive  compensation  for  artificial  fertility  which  he  can  afterwards 
"  extract  and  put  into  his  pocket." 

It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  the  proposal  as  applied  to  a  county  where  yearly 
tenancies  are  customary,  for  in  such  a  case  tenants  could  claim  year  by  year  for 
compensation,  and  thus  the  landlords  would  be  financing  them  without  having  any 
control  or  management  of  the  expenditure.  But  a  proposal  of  this  nature  can  scarcely 
be  urged  with  any  seriousness,  for  no  one,  whether  a  large  or  small  owner,  would,  or 
indeed  could,  let  land  under  such  conditions.  No  owner  of  land  could  or  would  find 
the  land,  the  buildings,  and  in  addition  the  capital  to  work  the  farm,  which  might 
amount  to  any  sum  according  to  the  wealth  and  will  of  the  tenant. 

I  take  it  that  the  view  I  have  indicated  was  not  that  of  the  two  witnesses  wlio  raised 
the  subject,  and  that  they  could  not  have  intended  to  advocate  that  the  tenant  should 
be  paid  for  his  unexhausted  improvements  and  have  the  improvements  at  the  same 
time. 

Possibly  their  view  was,  and  it  would  appear  more  probable  that  it  was  so,  that 
when  a  tenant  had  been  paid  for  the  unexhausted  improvements  he  should  repay  to 
the  landlord  their  value  as  they  were  being  gradually  exhausted,  an  arrangement 
which  would  involve  some  intricate  arithmetical  calculations,  if  a  variety  of  improve- 
ments dissimilar  in  character  were  in  question.  But  in  this  case  landowners  would  be 
called  upon  constantly  to  advance  capital  to  their  tenants,  which,  it  is  said,  would  be 
impossible  for  some  to  do. 

In  dealing  with  this  view  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  proposition  under  two 
distinct  heads,  namely,  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  such  as  buildings,  and 
improvements  to  the  soil  such  as  lime,  manure,  cake,  &c. 

With  reference  to  improvements  of  a  permanent  character,  these  are  all  done  by  the 
landlords  and  are  not  likely,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  be  done  by  tenants 
holding  under  yearly  agreements.  In  fact,  no  witness  during  my  inquiry  expressed 
the  desire  to  make  permanent  improvements.  But  assuming  the  case  of  a  wealthy 
tenant  who  desires  to  put  up  a  building,  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  his  occupation, 
and  his  landlord  is  agreeable  to  the  same,  the  tenant  might  perhaps  fairly  look  for  an 
arrangement  of  the  following  character : — 
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That  he  should  be  repaid  over  a  series  of  years,  either  in  cash  or  by  reduction  in 
rent,  the  capital  expended  together  with  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  accommodating  his 
landlord  by  finding  the  capital.  If  he  renewed  his  tenancy  the  same  arrangement 
might  continue,  or  the  tenant  might  then  claim  the  then  unexpired  value  of  the 
buildings  in  a  lump  sum,  as  if  he  were  a  quitting  tenant. 

But  with  reference  to  compensation  to  the  sitting  tenant;  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments to  the  soil,  both  agents  and  farmers  characterised  the  idea  as  an  absurd  one. 
Expenditure  on  cake,  manure,  feeding  stuflfe,  &c.  often  represents  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  capital  which  the  tenant  invests  in  the  soil  with  the  object  of  getting  a 
profit  upon  it.  It  rests  with  him  how  much  he  spends.  If  he  is  a  man  of  capital 
and  chooses  to  farm  highly  he  does  so  as  a  speculation  in  the  hope  that  he  will  get  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  upon  it.  As  a  sitting  tenant  he  would  shortly  reap  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  expenditure,  and  it  certainly  would  seem  a  strange  proposal  to  ask  the 
landlord  to  advance  the  money  to  pay  for  this  expenditure.  And  it  might  perhaps  be 
asked  why  the  proposal  should  be  limited  to  cake  and  manure  and  not  be  extended  to 
the  machinery  and  plant  which  a  farmer  also  purchases  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  his  business. 

But  a  ftirther  point  was  urged  bv  two  farmers,  which  may  be  one  of  some  importance 
to  tho  farming  community  with  reference  to  this  question,  namely,  that  if  the  sitting 
tenant  were  compensated  for  unexhausted  improvements  he  could  also  be  dilapidated 
for  deterioration,  and  thus  litigation  between  landlords  and  tenants  would  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  perhaps  might  in  the  end  operate  to  the  tenants'  disadvantage. 

82.  One  witness  suggested  that  if  a  landlord  gave  a  tenant  notice  to  quit  for  what  he,  (Jompenna- 
or  someone  else,  might  consider  an  insufficient  reason,  some  compensation  should  be  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
given  for  -  disturbance."  tarbance. 

I  inquired  of  the  witness  whether  he  thought  that  the  desire  of  the  owner  to  farm 
the  land  himself,  or  the  fact  that  the  tenant  was  farming  badly,  though  paying  his 
rent,  were  *'  insufficient  reasons,"  and  he  replied  in  the  negative.  He  admitted 
frankly  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  determine  what  was  an  *'  insufficient  reason," 
or  what  amount  of  compensation  should  be  paid. 

A  leading  land  agent,  in  discussing  this  question,  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  — 
*'  A  tenant  voluntarily  makes  a  contract  and  enters  into  a  yearly  agreement,  though 
''  the  landlord  would  gladly  give  him  a  lease.  He  prefers  the  yearly  contract  because 
"  he  can  give  his  landlord  notice  when  he  chooses.  He  then  says  to  the  landlord  : — 
*'  *  I  am  to  take  advantage  of  the  contract  when  I  like,  but  you  are  to  pay  cash  for 
*'  *  taking  advantage  of  the  contract  when  you  like/  This  is  indeed  *  heads  I  win, 
*'   '  tails  you  lose.'  " 

Another  agent  says :  ^' If  a  tenant  is  to  be  paid  *  compensation  for  disturbance' 
*'  there  are  cases  where  a  landlord  might  claim  it  too.  Suppose  a  tenant  negotiates 
*'  for  a  farm  and  gets  the  landlord  to  put  up  a  building  and  make  other  alterations  for 
'*  him,  which  the  landlord  does  under  the  impression  he  means  to  stay.  If  the  tenant 
"  gives  ^notice  soon  after  he  has  entered  because  he  hears  of  a  farm  which  he  thinks 
'*  will  suit  him  better,  might  not  the  landlord  claim '  compensation  for  disturbance '  ?  " 

33.  Several  witnesses  raised  the  point  that  notices  of  claim  and  counterclaim  should  The  time  for 
be  soiit  in  on  the  same  day,  but  very  little  importance  appeared  to  be  attached  to  this  ^^"'^  ^^ 
q^i^stion.  Uieiiri^"* 

A  good  many  agents  and  farmers  considered  that  the  sending  in  of  both  claims  on  cultural 
tho  same  day  would  lead  to  more  litigation,  and  in  the  end  would  operate  unfavourably  ^^^^^^g* 
to  tbo  tenants.  They  urged  that,  at  present,  landlords  frequently  made  little,  if  any, 
claim  for  dilapidations  if  the  claim  sent  in  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  one ;  whereas,  if 
the  landlord  did  not  know  what  claim  would  be  made  against  him,  he,  or  his  agent, 
would  probably  stand  on  their  strict  legal  rights  and  send  in  the  full  counterclaim  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Baurgh,  Wigton,  450  acres,  thus  expressed  himself :  "  I  think  that 
**  the  present  notice  for  the  tenant  to  give  the  landlord  under  the  Act  is  reasonable. 
''  It  enables  landlords  and  tenants  to  settle  their  claims  without  fighting.*' 

34,  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  finds  but  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tte  law  of 
Cumberland  farmers.     On  the  contrary,  many  are  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  I  found  ^^•••'^*' 
that  this  feeling  was  perhaps  strongest  among  the  small  farmers,  who  stated  that  the 
present  law  was  of  much  assistance  to  farm  servants  and  shepherds,  as  it  enabled  them 

to  take  farms  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  be  able  to  do. 
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The  Cumberland  Farmers'  Association  did  not  advocate  a  change  in  the  law  aa  part 
of  their  progmmme,  but  at  the  meeting  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  president,  Mr.  Tinniswood,  declared  himself  against  the  proposal.  Also  Mr.  F. 
Grainger  (168  acres)  stated :  **  The  result  would  be  that  the  small  tenant  would  be  in  a 
"  worse  position,  and  for  this  reason,  that  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  trader  who 
**  might  seize  upon  him.  No  landlord  would  care  to  let  a  farm  on  the  chance  of  ihe 
"  tenant  being  thrown  out  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  have  the  farm  on  his  hands/' 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Grainger  wrote :  "  It  is  undesirable  that  it  should  be  abolished. 
**  It  would  be  unjust  to  landlords  and  would  not  benefit  tenants  generally." 

Also  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Baurgh,  near  Wigton,  450  acres,  said:  ''The  abolition  of  the 
"  law  of  distress  will  hurt  the  small  farmer  with  a  small  capital," 

Turning  to  the  landowners'  evidence,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Greystoke,  thought  the  law 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  its  existence  made  very 
little  difference  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Little,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale ;  Mr.  Richardson,  estate  agent,  Carlisle  ; 
Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  Underley  estate;  Mr.  Brown,  late  agent  to  the  Netherby 
estate,  and  Mr.  Bowman,  the  present  agent,  consider  that  the  abolition  of  the  law 
would  injure  the  tenants,  as  landlords  would  want  their  rent  paid  in  advance,  or  would 
insist  upon  some  other  security,  which  the  smaller  farmers  would  find  great  difficulty 


m 


providing. 
Mr.^ 


Bowman  says  :  "  To  have  the  law  of  distress  abolished  would  be  a  disadvantage 
to  fanners,  and  landlords  would  be  more  particular  about  having  their  rents  paid 
when  they  fell  due.  At  Netherby,  the  tenants  do  not  pay  their  first  half-year's  rent 
until  they  have  been  12  months  on  their  farms,  which  is  a  great  boon  to  those  who 
are  not  overburdened  with  capital.  They  of  cx^urse  pay  a  year's  rent  when  they 
leave.'* 

Mr.  Punchard  says :  **  The  proposed  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  is  one  of  the 
maddest  ideas  farmers  ever  indulged  in.  The  existence  of  the  law,  though  its 
provisions  are  very  rarely  put  in  force,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  assistants 
which  the  tenant  farmer  has,  as  it  enables  the  landlord  to  give  him  a  length  of 
credit  for  payment  of  rent  which  he  otherwise  would  not  do.  The  abolition  of  the 
law  would  thus  injure  the  tenant,  whilst  it  would  not  possibly  benefit  him,  though  of 
course  it  might  benefit  his  creditors,  which  is  probably  the  only  motive  for  the 
agitation  against  the  law. 

**  The  assertion  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of  distress  encourages  landlords  to 
accept  men  of  straw  as  tenants,  and  so  artificially  to  raise  their  rentals,  is  without 
foundation.  It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  the  existing  land  laws  are  the  chief 
cause  of  foreign  competition." 
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V. — The  Existence  and  Evidence  of  Ageicultural  jDJbphession. 

35.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  commence  this  subject  in  the  ^drdd  used  by  the  late 
Mr.  Coleman  when  reporting  on  the  agricultural  position  of  OlHuJierland  and  West- 
morland in  1880  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  as  follow*li?tJ- 

"  At  the  outset  I  may  say  that  a^ritulfural  depression  does  not  e:^^t^^^ ..  .  .  There 
is  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  farms,  and  never  before  were  the  farme^rs  ^'hp^jjgp^ipy  mountain 
lands  in  a  more  flourishing  state. 

"  What,  then,  can  be  found  to  descant  upon  that  is  suitable  for  a  Rojal  Cpramission 
on  Agricultural  Depression '?  "*  ..      '^*" .  \ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  a  period  when  agricultural  depression  waS'^^eported  to 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  counties  Cumberland  had  so  far  fortunately 
escaped.  The  depression,  however,  is  stated  to  have  just  made  itself  felt  about  1881, 
and  has  gradually  deepened,  reaching  its  acutest  stage  in  1892  and  1893.  *'jBut  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  signs  of  more  favourable  times  have  been  aJpparent 
from  October  1894  to  October  1896  at  the  time  of  my  closing  this  report. 

36.  But  there  is  still  comparatively  little  outward  and  visible  'sign  of  agricultural 
depression  in  the  county,  and  though  this  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  farmers 
have  not  been  so  pressed,  as  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  corn-growing  districts,  that 


*  Mr.  Colettan  reported  that  the  disastrously  wet  season  of  \  879,  whieli  wrought  such  havoc  to  agriculture 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  did  not  affect  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  as  the  rainfall  tliere  did  not  come 
up  even  to  the  average,  though  the  want  of  su^hine  was  felt..  Mr.  Coleman  says :  ^'  This  curious  fact  maj 
"  possibly  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  most  of  our  rainfall  came  from  the  east,  and  the  clouds  were 
"  relieved  of  their  superabundant  moisture  before  reaching  those  western  counties." 
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they  have  had  to  curtail  ikhe  expenditure  neeeseal'y  £or  the  eflftcient-  oultiys^tiou  of)  the 
land,  it  is  by  no  laaanft  proof  that  they:have  not  been  injuriously  affected  by  it. 

Certainly  not  only  the  visible  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  land,  but  the  oral 
evidence  ahnost  universally  given  by  landowners,  agents,  and  farmers,  that  no  farms  are 
unlet,  and  that  there  is  usually  plenty  of  competition  for  them  at  the  same  rents ;  that 
rents  are  well  paid*;  and  tJiat  arrears  are  un'oommon,  might  fairly  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  little,  if  any,  depression  exist'ed  at  all,  and  that  farmers  were  holding  ttieir  own  at 
such  reductions  in  rent  as  had  been  made  since  prices  commenced  to  fall. 

How  far  this  is  the  case  can  oiily  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  general  evidence 
given  by  farmers  of  their  position  which  is  dealt  with  in  paragraph  49.  They  keep  no 
farm  accounts,  and  so  it  is  impossible  to  lay  figures  before  the  Commission  to  show 
their  gains  or  losses,  or  to  demonstrate  the  relative  decreasd  in  the  rent  and  the  prices 
obtained  for  produce. 

37.  With  reference  to  the  state  of  the  land  it  may  generally  be  said  that  only  The  con- 
cold  heavy  land  has  gone  back  in  condition  to  slxij  extent  since  the  depression.     Some  J**^^*?"^  ^^  ***® 
of  this  class  of  land  never  paid  to  grow  anything  but  rather  inferior  grass,  except   *°  ' 
during  the  period  of  high  corn  prices,  when  it*  was  ploughed  up,  and  it  has  since 
frequently  been  let  to  go  again  to  grass,  though  time  has  not  allowed  it  to  reach  its 
former  state  of  fertility.     Also  fences  and  ditches  are  generally  said  to  be  not  so  well 
kept  as  formerly,  though  these  seldom  received  the  attention   paid  to  them  in  a  great 
agricultural  county  like  Lincolnshire,  where  the  farmers  were  possessed  of  much  more 
capital. 

In  some  cases  it  was  said  that  draining  had  been  somewhat  neglected  in  recent  years, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  has  been  well  maintained  on  good  land.  An  agent  to  a  tile 
manufacturing  company  informed  me  that  his  average  yearly  sales  of  tiles  had  been 
greater  since  the  depression  than  before. 

It  was  stated  in  some  districts  that  *'  finger  and  toe  "  was  increasing,  but  there  was 
rather  a  divergence  of  opinion  whether  this  was  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  land  owing 
to  want  of  manure,  or  to  neglect  of  liming,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was  ploughed 
too  much  and  not  allowed  sufficient  rest. 

Turning  to  the  evidence  of  •  individuals,  Mr.  Richardson,  land  agent,  Carlisle,  says  : 
"  The  best  land  has  deteriorated  very  little,  though  hedges  are  rather  neglected.  Bad 
"  land  has  gone  to  its  original  condition.  It  was  always  very  bad^  and  was  ploughed 
"  up  in  the  high  com  prices.  It  would  not  pay  to  drain,  or  to  lay  down  to  good 
"  pasture.'* 

Mr.  Little,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  says :  "  In  some  cases  farming  is  not  so 
"  good,  but  this  is  not  the  rule."  - 

M.T.  Brown,  late  agent  to  Sir  Bichard  Graham,  says :  **  I  think  that  the  estate  has 
**  scarcely  deteriorated.     In  some  cases  it  has  improved." 

Mr.  Bowman,  agent  to  Sir  Richard  Graham,  says :  **  So  far  as  Cumberland  is 
"  concerned  I  think  that  farmers,  generally  speaking,  aie  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
"  the  soil,  but  they  are  not  paying  so  much  attention  to  fencing  and  general  tidiness 
"  as  they  used  to.' 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Greystoke,  says  :  '*  1  do  not  consider  that  farmers  are  farming  the 
"  land  worse  than  they  did  10  years  ago." 

Mr,  Thomson,  agent  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  says  :  "  All  good  land  is  farmed  equally 
'•  as  well  as  10  years  ago,  but  heavy  cold  clay  considerably  worse." 

Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  says:  ''The  land  on  this  estate  has 
'*  not  deteriorated  to  any  serious  extent  at  all.  Fences  and  ditches  were  never  very 
*'  well  kept.     To  some  extent  there  has  been  a  curtailment  of  labour. '^ 

Mr.  Nelson,  agent  to  Lord  Leconfield,  says  :  "  In  some  cases  land  is  badly  farmed 
'*  and  compares  unfavourably  with  the  past." 

Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  Underley  estate,  says :  "  Undoubtedly  land  has  depre- 
"  ciated  in  fertility  and  general  condition  since  1880.  Soil  which  is  deep  and  naturally 
"  fertile  has  maintained  artificial  fertility  longest.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether 
"  with  the  reduced  profits  from  corn  crops  there  would  be  any  adequate  return  from  a 
'*  continuance  of  that  high  rate  of  fertility  which  was  common  in  past  years." 

The  evidence  of  these  witnesses  was  generally  confirmed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers' 


♦  Mr.  AUisoD,  M.P.,  produced  figures  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers*  Association  showing  that 
between  1872  and  1894  the  price  of  oats  had  fallen  30  per  cenfc.,  of  wheat  60  per  cent.,  of  wool  50  per  cent., 
and  of  beef  and  mutton  20  per  cent. 
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Fall  in  the 
prices  of 
cattle. 


Assooiation,  and  iJso  at  Penrith  and  Holm  Rook,  namely,  that  the  good  land  had  not 
deteriorated,  but  that  expenditure  had  frequently  been  curtailed  on  clay  and  inferior 
land. 

38.  In  the  reporte  I  have  already  written  to  the  Commission  on  the  counties  of 
Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge  I  proved  the  fall  in  prices  of  grain  during  the 
last  20  years,  and  showed,  in  considerable  detail,  the  effect  which  this  fall  has  had  on  the 
agricultural  classes.  As  Cumberland  is  not  a  corn-growing  county,  I  do  not  propose 
in  the  present  report  to  again  refer  to  the  prices  of  grain,*  but  to  confine  myself  to 
showing  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  chiefly  affects  the  northern 
farmers. 

In  Appendix  A.  1  will  be  found  the  average  prices  of  cattle  as  struck  by  the  Teviot- 
dale  Farmers'  Club  from  1859  to  1891,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  auctioneer,  of  Hawick,  has 
kindly  brought  the  figures  up  to  1894.  Though  these  figures  do  not  refer  to 
Cumberland  markets,  or  those  relating  to  sheep  in  the  next  paragraph,  still  they  will 
sufficiendy  illustrate  the  variation  in  the  price  of  stock  in  the  northern  counties. 

I  have  in  the  following  Table  averaged  in  certain  periods  of  five  years  the  figures 
given  in  detail  in  the  Appendix  A.  1 : — 


Fall  in  price 
of  sheep. 


Y«r, 

Shorthorn  Stirk*. 

Shorthorn 

two-year  old 

Cattle. 

J860-64        

1870-74       

1880-84       

1885-89       

1890-94       

£    s.    d. 
8     2     l\ 
10  13     SX 
10     6     0 

7  19    0 

8  0    6 

£     :     d. 
12    3    7i 

14    17       7; 

14  19    9 

12      6      8; 

11  16    0 

Decrease  per  cent,  between  period  1880-84 
and  1890-94         .            .            .            - 

12-4 

21-3 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  prices  obtained  for  cattle  in  the  last  two  periods 
of  five  years  were  between  2Z.  and  3Z.  a  head  lower  than  in  the  two  preceding  periods 
of  five  years,  and  also  rather  lower  than  in  the  period  from  1860  to  1864. 

In  1892  and  1893,  the  years  which  farmers  point  to  as  being  the  worst  since  1880, 
shorthorn  stirks  averaged  6L  128.  6(i.,  and  two-year  olds  lOZ.  15«.  6d.  In  1894  stirks 
were  8L  5«.,  and  two-year  olds  11/.  17«.  6rf.,  and  in  1895  up  to  October  prices  were  still 
maintained.* 

39.  Again,  with  reference  to  the  price  of  sheep,  summarising  the  figures  in  periods 
of  five  years  given  by  the  Teviotdale  Farmers'  Club,  since  1860,  the  following  results 
are  obtained : — 


Year. 


Top 
Cheviot 
Wedder 
Lambs. 


Second 
Cheriot 
Wedder 
Lambs. 


Mid 
Cheviot 

Ewe 
Lambs. 


Shot 
Cheviot 
Ewe  and 
Wedder 
Lambs. 


Draft  Hill 

Cheviot 

Ewes. 


Draft 

Cheviot 

Ewfji 

brought 

IJalf-bred 

J«ambH. 


1860-64 
1870-74 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 


1891-93  .  .  -  .  - 

Decrease  per  cent,  between  1880-84  and  1890-94 


1    5.  rf. 

5.     d. 

*.    d. 

s.    d. 

«.    d. 

».    d. 

13     0 

9  11 

14     2t 

7     7 

23     6 

15     0 

11     2 

16     8 

8     0 

81     6 

25     9 

16     1 

12  10 

18     9 

9   10 

34     4 

30     C 

'       14     4 

11     2 

16     7 

8     9 

26     4 

24     5 

;       12     8 

9     8 

13     7 

7     4 

22   11 

21    11 

1       10     9 

7   11 

12     1 

5  10 

19  10 

19     5 

21-2 

34-7 

27-6 

25-4 

38-3 

28-1 

t  No  record  in  the  year  1860. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prices  obtained  in  the  five  years  1890-94  were  lower  in 
every  class  than  those  obtained  during  any  of  the  other  periods. 

I  have  added  to  the  Table  the  average  prices  obtained  in  the  three  years  1891-93  to 
show  how  low  the  prices  fell  in  those  particular  years,;);  and  when  the  low  prices  for 


•  On  September  31et,  1895,  Mr.  Oliver  states:  "We  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  tmde  this  aniLmn  for 
**  store  sheep  and  cattle  Cheviot  Wedder  lambs  have  been  making  an  advance  on  last  year's  prices  of  U.  Gd, 
**  to  2*.  6rf.     Cheviot  ewes  3*.  to  5*.     Store  cattle  fully  last  year's  prices." 

X  An  auctioneer  stated  in  June  1895  that  Herdwick  and  Scotch  lambs,  which  were  then  selling  ai  IHs.  to 
20».  tjach,  were  ihree  years  befoi-e  sold  frequently  at  2*.  6d. 
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oattle  in  1892  and  1893  are  taken  into  consideration  it  will  be  understood  what  a 
trying  period  this  was  for  the  northern  farmers. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  in  1894  there  was  a  general  recovery  in  prices,  and 
that  they  were  in  each  class  above  the  average  of  1890-94. 

40.  The  following  figures,  showing  the  price  of  wool,  summarised  in  periods  of  five  p^ll  in  price 
years  are  taken  from  the  prices  given  by  the  Teviotdale  Farmers'  Club : —  of  wool. 


Year. 


1860-64 
1870-74 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 


White  Gheriot 

Wool,  par  Stone 

of  24  lbs. 


Half-bred  Hogg 

Wool, 

per  Stone. 


s.  d, 

40  0 

36  3 

21  5 

19  11 

19  5 


i.  d. 

43  0  (in  1874) 

23  K 

21  7 

20  6 


Half-bred  Rwe  and 

Wedder  Wool, 

per  Stone. 


i,  d. 

37  6  (in  1874). 

21  8 

19  6 

18  3 


VI. — Effect  of  the  Dbprbssion  upon  the  Landowners. 

41.  The  effect  of  the  depression  upon  owners  of  estates  is  that  their  rentals  have  Effect  of  the 
been  reduced,  generally  speaking,  between  15  and  25  per  cent. ;  the  selling  value  of  depression 
their  land  has,  since  the  seventies,  decreased  from  between  30  and  35  years'  purchase  ?P^^  ^^® 

to  about  25  years'  purchase ;  they  have,  in  consequence,  more  diflBiculty  in  raising   *"        ^"* 
money  on  their  property ;  the  condition  of  their  inferior  land  has  deteriorated,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  have  been  frequently  called  upon  to  spend  larger  sums  on  repairs 
to  buildings. 

Of  course  when  all  these  matters  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  landowners  are  in  nothing  like  such  a  good  position  as  they  were  before  the 
depression  commenced,  still  they  must  be  considered  fortunate,  compared  with  those 
in  many  other  counties,  in  that  they  have  all  their  land  let  and,  generally  speaking,  no    - 
arrears  of  rent. 

Where  properties  have  heavy  charges  upon  them,  there  is  every  probability  in  the 
case  of  a  20  or  25  per  c^nt.  permanent  reduction  in  the  rental,  combined  with  increased 
outgoings,  that  the  owner  is  seriously  hampered.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Carlisle,  the  well 
known  estate  agent,  said  that  "  many  of  the  landowners  are  very  hard  hit,  and  are 
"  letting  their  places.  The  landowners  have  suffered  far  more  by  the  depression  than 
"  the  tenants,  for  their  money  is  invested  in  the  land,  and  they  cannot  get  it  out.  But 
"  if  a  farmer  has  his  money  invested  in  a  dear  farm  he  can  leave." 

With  reference  to  expenditure  on  permanent  improvements,  Mr.  Punchard  stated 
that  many  landlords,  especially  those  whose  incomes  arise  solely  or  mainly  from  agri- 
cultural land,  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their  outlay.  It  seems  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  depression,  some  landlords  increased  their  outlay  in  drainage  and 
manurial  improvements,  bones,  lime,  &c.,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  rents,  but  that 
this  has  now  practically  ceased. 

42.  Generally  speaking  hardly  any  reductions   in  rent  were  made  before   1882,  lleductionin 
and   it  was  not  until   1885  that  general   reductions   took  place.      I  have   already  rent, 
quoted  the  average  reductions  in  the  county  as  between  15  and  25  per  cent.,  though 

there  are  doubtless  a  good  many  cases  where  they  have  been  both  more  and  less.^ 
Thus  on  a  heavy  land  farm  near  Cockermouth  of  170  acres,  of  which  60  are  arable, 
with  good  buildings,  tlie  rent  in  1879  was  120Z.,  and  in  1894  to  the  same  tenant  50/.,  or 
a  reduction  of  over  58  per  cent,  ^mother  clay  farm  in  the  same  locality  of  200  acres  let 
for  1701.  in  1879,  and  lOOL  in  1894,  or  a  reduction  of  41  per  cent. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers'  Association,  two  witnesses  put  the  average 
reduction  in  the  county  between  20  and  25  per  cent.,  one  witness  at  20  per  cent.,  and 
two  at  15  per  cent. 

*  When  I  visited  the  county  in  1892  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  Mr.  Richardson,  estate 
agent,  Carlisle,  stated  that  in  the  last  10  years  rents  had  generally  dropped  10  per  cent,  and  iu  some  cases  30 
per  cent.,  but  that  landlords  who  had  not  reduced  had  spent  money  on  their  estates  which  came  to  the  same 
thing.     But  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  stock  since  1892,  reductions  have  been  greater  and  more  general. 

The  reductions  in  rent  have  been  larger  in  Cumberland  than  in  Westmorland  on  account  of  the  por- 
centage  of  arable  land  being  larger,  on  the  other  hand  rents  for  similar  land  have  never  been  so  high  in 
Cumberland  as  in  Westmorland  by  from  6s.  to  10*.  an  acre  owing  to  the  farms  iu  the  latter  county  Ijeing 
smaller.  Mr.  Punchard  puts  the  average  reduction  in  Westmorland  since  1880  at  20  per  cent,  and  in  so  i.e 
cas^  30  per  cent.,  these  being  chiefly  on  the  small  properties,  where  the  system  of  letting  by  tenHer  has  been 
adopted.  Mr.  Punchard  thinks  that  rents  in  Cumberland  have  possibly  fallen  another  7^  to  10  ppr  cent. 
O     88050.  P 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Toppin  put  the  reduction  in  rent  in  the  county  between  10  and  15  per  ceiit.,  but  Mr. 
Bird  did  not  agree  to  this  and  said  that  he  thought  between  20  and  25  per  cent,  was 
nearer  the  mark.  Mr.  Tinniswood  said  that  he  thought  good  farms  had  been  reduced 
by  15  per  cent.,  and  inferior  land,  which  had  been  ploughed  up  in  the  times  of  high 
com  prices,  and  allowed  to  go  to  grass  again,  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

At  the  Holm  Book  meeting  it  was  stated  that  on  farms  up  to  100  acres,  and  the 
larger  portion  in  this  district  are  small  ones,  had  been  reduced  10  to  15  per  cent,  under 
considerate  landlords,  but  in  some  cases  reductions  had  been  considerably  less  and  in 
some  cases  none  had  been  made. 

I  will  now  quote  some  instances  of  reduction  in  rent  on  several  large  properties,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  a  number  of  small  owners  in 
the  county  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  who  cannot  afford  to  reduce  their 
rentals  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  owners. 

On  the  Netherby  Estate  about  30,000  acres,  comprising  107  farms,  an  abatement  of 
10  per  cent,  was  given  every  year  from  1880  to  1886,  and  in  1887  it  was  made  per- 
manent.    From  1889  to  1893  an  additional  abatement  of  10  per  cent,  was  made,  which 
became  a  permanent  reduction  in  1894,  thus  making  the  total  permanent  reduction 
.  20  per  cent. 

On  the  Lowther  estates  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  comprising  49,382  acres, 
exclusive  of  commons  and  stinted  pasture,  comprising  184  farms,  permanent  reductions 
commenced  in  1879.  The  permanent  reduction  in  1894  compared  with  1879  was 
15*04  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  on  farms  which  had  not  been  relet,  an  abatement 
was  made  in  1885  of  10  per  cent. ;  from  1886  to  1892  of  15  per  cent.,  and  in  1893  of 
25  per  cent. 

On  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson's  estate  of  9,250  acres,  comprising  36  farms,  the  permanent 
reduction  in  rent  was  17^  per  cent,  in  1894,  as  compared  with  1885,  when  reductions 
first  took  place.  In  1887,  1891,  and  1892,  there  were,  in  addition  to  permanent 
reductions,  abatements  of  10  per  cent. 

On  Mr.  Howard's  property  at  Greystoke,  consisting  of  about  16,000  acres,  comprising 
45  farms,  the  gross  permanent  rental  was  less  in  1894  compared  with  1879  by  17 
per  cent.  On  16  of  these  farms,  comprising  4,561  acres,  the  rwit  in  1884  was 
3,207Z.  188.  4d.,  and  in  1894  2,513L  28.  or  a  reduction  of  21*7  per  cent.  Taking  the 
smaller  farms  from  among  this  number,  a  farm  of  58  acres  was  reduced  from  5QL  to 
38i.,  or  32  per  cent. ;  a  farm  of  46  acres,  to  which  6  acres  were  added,  was  reduced 
from  68Z.  to  52Z.,  or  23^  per  cent. ;  a  farm  of  66  acres  was  reduced  from  61/.  to  40i., 
or  34*4  per  cent. 

The  opinion  43.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  many  farmers  state  that  rent, 
^uf*!"?!I!  ^^  their  opinion,  has  not  been  suflBciently  reduced,  but  the  question  of  rent  cannot  be 
""^  — *  described  as  a  very  considerable  grievance,  though  due  weight  must  be  attached  to  Mr. 
Bird's  statement  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture that  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  rent  had  not  been  sufficiently  reduced 
to  meet  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  that,  though  rents  had  been  reduced 
enormously  in  some  cases,  they  had  not  been  reduced  enough  in  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Toppin  at  the  same  meeting  said  that  he  did  not  think  tenants  bid  much 
more  than  a  farm  was  worth  now-a-days,  and  Mr.  Barnes  stated  at  Wigton  that  he 
thought  the  landlords  had  met  the  tenants  fairly. 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  grievance  about  rent  exists  on  the  small  farms  held  under  short 
leases  from  statesmen,  or  people  of  small  means,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  western  side  of  the  county.  In  these  cases  the  farms  are  no 
doubt  not  infrequently  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  abatements 
in  rent  are  ever  given  during  the  continuation  of  the  lease.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Punchard's  evidence  is  valuable  :  "  On  the  large  estates  the  tenancies  are  annual,  with 
"  very  few  changes  except  for  movement  into  larger  farms  under  the  same  landlord. 
'*  On  the  smaller  properties,  the  system  of  short  leases,  five  to  seven  years,  still  prevails 
''  and  often  leads  to  a  change  at  the  end  of  the  term.  These  lessees  have  not  been 
"  able  to  get  their  rents  reduced  until  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  and  have  conse- 
"  quently  had  more  fixity  of  tenure  than  they  at  the  time  appreciated/' 

The  fact  that  five  or  six  men  bid  the  same  rent,  or  a  higher  one,  when  a  farm  is 
vacant,  as  the  quitting  tenant  paid,  shows  at  any  rate  that  there  is  considerable  com- 
petition to  pay  these  rents.  The  farmers  all  very  frankly  admitted  that,  while  they 
advocate  lower  rents,  they  fix  a  higher  standard  themselves  when  negotiating  for  farms. 
Mr.  Steele  at  Drigg  said,  ''  high  rents  are  not  the  landlords'  fault.     It  is  the  fault  of 


about  rent* 
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^'  the  men  who  bid  for  them."  I  asked  the  farmers  ittttie  Holm  Rook  meeting  whether 
they  expected  liie  landowners  to  tell  them  that  they  were  bidding  too  much,  and 
Mr.  Pattinson  replied  that  I  had  touched  upon  the  weak  spot  in  the  farmers'  case.  In 
reply  to  a  further  question  this  gentleman,  who  answered  for  the  meeting,  stated  that 
he  thought  that  they  were  fairly  rented  up  to  1879. 

But  the  farmers  present  agreed  that  reduction  in  rent  was  no  real  or  permanent 
remedy  for  the  depression.  Mr.  Pattinson  put  his  point  in  a  homely  but  forcible  way 
by  saying :  "  Beduotion  in  rent  may  be  a  soothing  plaster  for  inflammation,  but  it  will 
"  not  cure  the  disease.'* 

When  reporting  on  the  corn-growing  counties  of  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge, 
I  found  the  question  of  rent  hardly  mentioned,  the  reason  being  that  many  farmers 
were  annually'  losing  a  sum  greater  than  their  rent,  and  hence  they  looked  upon 
reductions  as  no  remedy  for  the  depression.  In  fact  I  met  cases  where  men  wer6 
farming  rent  free  and  losing  money. 

Whereas  in  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  it  was  frequently  eftated  that  a  reduction  in 
rent  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  would  give  perfect  satisfaction,  and  this  fact  will  plainly 
indicate  the  relative  position  of  agnculturists  in  the  northern  and  eastern  coimties. 

44.  On  the  large  properties,  however,  competition  has  generally  nothing  to  dc  with  Competition 
the  fixing  of  rent,  as  the  following  evidence  will  show.     Neither  do  tenants  on  such  °^^  ^^  . 
estates  often  quit  on  account  of  rent.     Indeed,  it' has,  already,  been  shown,  that  the  tbTlettinp  of 
families  of  farmers  frequently  remain  on  the  large  properties  for  generations.  fanns  on  ^ 

Mr.  Little,  agent  to  tne  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  says  :  "  We  select  the  man  whom  we  think  large  estates. 
**   most  likely  to  make  a  good  tenant." 

Mr.  Brown,  late  agent  to  the  Netherby  estate,  says  :  "  Competition  is  not  an  element 
'*  in  letting  farms  on  this  estate.  We  offer  a  farm  to  a  man  whom  we  know  is  a  good 
"  farmer.  We  then  fix  what  we  consider  is  a  fair  rent,  and  one  which  he  is  weU  able 
"  to  pay.  We  do  not  consider  what  we  coidd  get  if  we  induced  several  men  to  compete 
"  for  it.'' 

Mr.  Eichardson,  estate  agent,  Carlisle,  says :  "  We  take  the  best  man  and  not  the 
"  highest  bidder,  and  we  go  and  see  the  state  of  the  farm  he  is  leaving,  and  what  stock 
"  he  has  on  it." 

Mr,  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  says :  "  We  never  put  the  rent  of  a 
"  farm  up  to  auction  as  it  were.  We  make  up  our  minds  what  is  a  fair  liveable  rent, 
•*  notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  take  all  we  could  get.  This  is  the  advantage  of 
"  farming  under  a  large  landowner.** 

45.  But  in  some  instances  the  land  is  owned  by  persons  who,  having  made  money  in  But  compe- 
business,  have  bought  land  and  then  treated  their  tenants  on  a  strictly  commercial  *itio°  an 
basis,  and  have  refused  to  reduce  rents  as  far  as  ](iossible.     Again,  in  a  good  many  «l^™«^*  i" 
cases,  small  farms  are  owned  by. persons  in  poor  circumstances,  who  can  neither  afford  ^^  some*^"^^ 
to  reduce  rents,  or  spend  monev  on  their  property.,    Fpr^  instance,  when  I  visited  the  small  pro- 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  tne  county,  and  interviewed  a  number, pf  Qmall  farmers  perties. 
who  complained  about  rent,  t^e  following  evidence,  was  given : — 

A  farmer  on  33  acres  said  :  *'  I  am  giving  up  the  farm  because  I  cannot  get  it  at  a 
"  lower  rent.     My  landlord  is  a  Scripture  reader,  and  that  is  all  he  has.'* 

A  farmer  on  55  acres  said  :  "  A  reduction  in  rent  and  rp.tes  is  the  chief  thing.  This 
**  is  all  the  land  my  landlord  owns.  He  is  a  clerk  in  a  town.  His  family  were 
**  statesmen  who  got  into  difficulties." 

A  farmer  on  80  acres  said :  "  The  small  men  have  lately  complained  very  much 
**  about  rents  and  with  very  good  reason.  Small  landlords  here  cannot  afford  tp  reduce 
"  rente." 

A  farmer  on  50  acres  said :  "  Rent  is  the  chief  thing  for  us.  If  some  could  be 
"  knocked  off  it  would  do  us  good.  In  this  district  the  land  is  mostly  owned  by  small 
** '  owners." 

46.  With  reference  to  the  expenditure  on  estates,  it  can  certainly  be  said  that  on  Expenditure 
the  large  properties  necessary  expenditure  has  been  maintained,  and  in  some  cases  o^  estates, 
increasied. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  on  permanent  improvements  to  farms  only  on  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale's  property  49,882  acres,  between  1882  and  1893  inclusive  was 
5,562^.  1  is,  2d.  on  which  no  interest  was  charged. 

On  the  Netherby  estate,  on  which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  within  the 
last  60  years,  expenditure  on  new  buildings  averaged  1,153Z.  a  year  between  1879  and 
1894,  and  drainage  946^.  The  total  sum  spent  on  all  outgoings  bptween  1879  and  1894 
represented  27^  per  cent,  on  the  total  gross  rents  received  in  that  period.  And  the  net 
rent  in  1893  represented  8  per  cent,  on  the  sum  spent  on  buildings  only  since  1850. 
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On  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  estate  of  9,250  acres,  the  sum  spent  on  permanent 
improvements  to  farms  averaged  about  900/.  a  year  between  1887  and  1894. 

On  the  Underley  estate  in  Westmorland,  where  about  22,500  acres  are  let,  the  sum 
spent  on  new  buildings,  repairs,  fences,  and  in  manure  between  1872  and  1894  averaged 
6,800L  a  year,  and  the  total  outgoings  during  that  period  averaged  9,981/.  a  year. 
The  total  outgoings  in  1894,  excluding  income  tax,  represented  36*2  per  cent,  of  the 
rent  received,  whereas  in  1880  they  represented  33  per  cent. 

47.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  more  difficult  times  have  not  dis- 
turbed the  good  relations  which  have  for  so  long  existed  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
particularly  on  the  large  estates.  I  frequently  heard  expressions  of  mutual  regard 
from  landowners,  agents  and  farmers,  and  at  the  public  meetings,  though  all  questions 
affecting  the  agricultural  interest  were  frankly  discussed,  no  words  of  discord  were 
raised. 


Eilect  of  the 
depression 
upon  the 
farmers. 


VII. — ^Eppbct  of  thb  Deprbssion  upon  the  Farmbbs. 

48.  Taking  the  county  generally,  the  position  of  the  farmers  in  Cumberland  is,  I 
believe,  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  other  upon  which  I  have  reported.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished,  but  there  is  less  anxiety  in 
the  present,  and  more  hope  for  the  future,  than  in  the  other  districts  in  which  I  have 
made  investigations. 

The  Cumberland  farmer  has  fortunately  felt  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cereals 
comparatively  little,  for  he  looks  more  to  cattle  and  sheep  for  his  profits.  These  are 
frequently  augmented  by  the  sale  of  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  eggs,  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  wife  bestows  much  care.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  rainfall,  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  and  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  he  is  favoured  by  a 
climate  which  promotes  the  growth  of  grass  and  roots.  His  markets,  though  some- 
times remote,  are  good,  and  the  quality  of  labour  will  compare  with  that  in  almost  any 
other  district. 

But  though,  partly  owing  to  these  advantages,  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  his 
position  as  well,  perhaps,  as  those  in  any  other  county  in  England,  the  Cumberland 
farmer  has,  I  believe,  greatly  contributed  towards  staving  off  the  evil  times,  which 
would  have  fallen  upon  others  less  thrifty  and  resolute. 

Unremitting  work,  curtailment  of  expenditure,  and  strict  economy  are  the  order 
of  the  day  among  the  farming  community.  The  Cumberland  farmer  is  a  working 
farmer,  who  takes  his  full  share  of  the  daUy  toil,  and  sets  his  labourers  an  example  in 
zeal  and  industry.  Hard-headed,  hard-working,  honest,  and  thrifty,  this  splendid 
race  of  men,  of  whom  the  country  may  be  proud,  are  well  fitted  to  face  and  grapple 
with  diflBcult  times. 

There  is  no  false  pride  among  Cumberland  farmers,  though,  as  a  class,  they  are  proud 
and  independent.  Nearly  every  one,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  holding,  takes 
his  share  in  the  operations  of  the  farm.  He  is  up  with  his  men  at  daybreak,  not  only 
superintending  but  participating  in  their  daily  work.  On  a  large  farm  the  farmer  is 
usually  the  working  foreman,  on  a  small  farm  he  and  his  family  are  the  labourers. 

Again,  the  smaller  farmers  frequently  market  their  own  goods  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  a  middle  man.  Many  a  farmer  can  be  seen  going  to  Whitehaven  Market 
with  a  big  basket  on  his  arm  containing  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  rabbits,  and 
even  wild  flowers,  or  driving  his  own  cattle  and  sheep  along  flie  road  on  foot,  or 
taking  pigs  and  farm  produce  in  a  rough  farm  cart,  sometimes  starting  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  And  when  he  gets  to  market  he  is  not  in  the  least  ashamed  to 
sell  in  the  open  street,  or  to  go  round  to  private  houses  in  search  of  customers.  One 
farmer,  whose  habit  it  is  to  sell  potatoes  in  the  market,  or  take  them  round  to  private 
houses,  said  that  he  always  paid  his  rent  out  of  "  tattie  brass."*  Another  farmer,  who 
frequently  takes  a  rabbit  or  two  and  some  flowers  with  his  produce,  said,  "  It  helps 
market  and  pays  expenses." 

Nor  are  the  wives  and  daughters  less  zealous  or  capable.  Butter  and  cheese  making, 
milking,  cooking,  washing,  and  attending  to  the  house,  and  the  care  of  calves  and 
fowls,  are  among  the  duties  which  keep  these  worthy  people  busy  from  dawn  to  dark. 

And  the  Cumberland  farmer  realises  the  virtues  of  his  better  half,  and  is  not  back- 
ward in  referring  to  them.  A  large  farmer,  a  successful  man,  attributed  much  of  his 
progress  to  his  excellent  wife.  **  Aye,"  he  said,  "  she  has  been  a  gold  mine  to  me, 
**  and  if  she  hadn't  been  with  me  I  don't  think  that  I  could  have  done  at  all."  Another 
large  farmer,  who  was  looking  for  a  servant  girl  at  Ulverston  hiring  market,  said  to 


•  Money  obtained  hy  selling  potatoes. 
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me  in  June  1895,  *'  If  I  oonld  only  get  a  lass  to  work  half  as  hard  as  mj  missus  I 
should  do.*' 

The  following  description  of  the  Cumberland  farmers  and  i;heir  families  was  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Little,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  with  reference  to  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Farm  Prize  Competition, 
1880,  Vol.  16,  Part  II.,  No.  XXXII.  :— 

"  It  is  probably  the  intensity  of  industry  pervading  all  these  farms  which  has 
recently  saved  their  occupants  from  collapse.  This  industry  is  a  thing  to  be  witnessed 
with  admiration  and  even  sometimes  with  astonishment.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  laborious  activity  of  each  member  of  a  Cumberland  or 
Westmorland  farmer's  household.  The  satirists  who  attribute  the  non-success  of  the 
modem  farmer  to  the  more  expensive  tastes  in  which  he  indulges,  compared  witb  (he 
simplicity  of  his  forefathers,  the  noble  lord  who  has  discovered  in  pianos  and  lawn 
tennis  the  causes  of  the  retrogression  of  British  agriculture,  would  here  find  no  scope 
for  their  wit  or  their  strictures.  Work,  and  that  of  a  hard  increasing  kind,  is  the 
daily  occupation  of  each  member  of  the  farmer's  family,  though  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  the  mind  is  not  also  considered  by  theSe  most  intelligent  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  I  should  say  that  in  intellectual  culture  they 
excel  the  generality  of  their  fellows  in  the  south,  whose  reading  is  not  usually  of  a 
very  extensive  or  liberal  character.  I  cast  no  slur  on  the  industrious  habits  of  many 
a  household  in  the  south  ;  all  I  wish  to  intimate  is  that  they  are  not  generally  of  the 
double-tide  character  of  the  north.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  young  farmers  taking 
their  share  of  the  regular  labours  of  the  farm  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
not  so  customary  to  find,  as  one  does  here,  the  daughter  of  well-to-do,  nay,  of  affluent 
parents,  milking  cows  and  feeding  calves,  besides  undertaking  the  full  course  of  house- 
liold  labour,  which,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  detailed,  is  by  no  means  light  or 
easy.  If,  then,  the  aspiring  young  farmer  of  more  southern  climes,  doubtful  if  in  Great 
Britain  any  reward  can  be  found  for  his  labours,  chooses  to  turn  his  steps  to  Cumber- 
land, and  is  willing  to  follow  and  emulate  the  indefatigable  diligence  which  he  will 
here  find  practised,  perhaps  he  may  discover  in  these  qualities,  even  in  the  present 
time,  the  highway  to  success." 

Having  no  farm  accounts  to  guide  me  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  position  of  the 
farmers,  for  they  keep  none,*  I  can  only  give  general  evidence,  and  also  state  my  own 
conclusions  based  upon  that  evidence. 

The  farmers  can,  as  I  have  stated,  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  those  on  the  larger 
mixed  farms  of  300  to  500  acres ;  those  on  farms  of  100  to  300  acres ;  those  on  small 
farms  up  to  100  acres,  who  employ  little  or  no  outside  labour,  and  the  hill  sheep  farms. 
The  latter  have,  I  think,  suffered  the  least  by  the  depression,  though  they  were  greatly 
affected  in  1892  and  1893  by  the  alarming  fall  in  the  price  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
with  regard  to  the  other  three  classes  it  is  difficult  to  compare  their  relative  position. 
In  the  past  all  have  frequently  met  with  much  success.  As  to  the  present,  it  is  not 
infrequently  said  that  the  large  farmers  feel  the  depression  most  because  of  the  bigger 
outgoings  on  labour,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  smaller  farmers 
have  been  at  the  most  disadvantage  because  as  a  class  they  have  not  had  so  much  capital 
to  meet  a  series  of  bad  years. 

But  taking  the  farmers  generally,  they  are,  I  believe,  just  holding  their  own  at 
present  prices  and  at  present  rents.  Very  few,  it  is  said,  are  able  to  save  any  money. 
The  most  that  it  generally  seems  possible  to  do,  according  to  evidence,  is  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  maintain  the  family,  all  of  whom,  as  has  been  shown,  work  and  live  hard. 
Sometimes  it  was  stated  that  farmers  were  trenching  on  their  savings,  but  according 
to  the  evidence  I  obtained,  this  is  not  a  general  state  of  things,  though  possibly  it  is 
the  case  with  those  on  clay  or  poor  land. 

When  farmers  stated  that  they  or  others  were  losing  money  I  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  whether  they  meant  that  they  were  drawing  on  savings,  borrowing  money, 
or  getting  into  debt,  or  whether  they  were  reducing  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
their  stock. 

After  consulting  a  very  large  number  of  witnesses,  I  should  say  that,  except  on 
clay  or  poor  land,  the  men  who  have  had  sufficient  capital,  ana  have  also  been 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  masters  of  their  calling,  have  generally  neither  drawn  on 
money  saved,  borrowed  money,  or  got  into  debt  in  other  ways.  But  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  a  good  many  men,  since  1886,  have  reduced  their  stock  in  quantity  or 
quality,  and  in  that  sense  have  drawn  on  their  capital,  which,  of  course,  affects  the 

♦  Three  Income  Tax  Commissioners  stated  tliat  they  had  never  seen  a  farmer's  account.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  brown,  for  so  m.ivy  years  agent  to  the  >ietherb3r  Estate. 
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profits  they  are  now  making,  and  would  leave  them  poorer  if  they  realised,  and  quitted 
their  farms.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  the  dry  year  of  1893  was  responsible 
for  many  farmers  selling  their  stock  in  the  autunm  of  that  year,  or  in  the  early  spring 
of  1894,  as  fodder  was  so  short. 

It  is  said  that  the  payment  of  rent  is  no  proof  that  the  farmers'  position  is  satis- 
factory, because  they  will  always  pay  it,  no  matter  what  sacrifice  they  make.  But  I 
did  not  learn  from  merchants  or  auctioneers  that  farmers  owed  much  money,  though 
some  accounts  run  rather  longer  than  formerly.  In  one  district,  however,  where  the 
farms  are  small  and  the  farmers  are  frequently  short  of  capital,  a  general  dealer  said, 
"  I  could  not  get  my  bills  paid  unless  1  took  it  out  in  wool,  potatoes,  bacon,  Ac.'**  I 
also  obtained  evidence  from  a  banker,  to  which  considerable  weight  must  be  attached, 
w'ho  stated  that,  as  far  as  his  experience  was  concerned,  the  farmers'  deposits  had 
n6t  fallen  off,  and  that  no  increased  applications  had  been  made  Ik)  him  for  loans. 

With  reference  to  the  farmer's  position,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  the 
evidence  upon  which  this  report  is  based  was  obtained  in  September  1894,  and  later 
that  autumn  the  price  of  sheep  rose,  which  was  maintained  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
of  1895,  The  price  of  stock  also  rose  in  1895.  I  visited  Cumberland  again  both  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  in  1895,  and  at  the  latter  period  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  at  the  hiring  markets,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously said  that  the  situation  was  better  and  more  hopeful  than  when  I  was  holding 
my  enquiries  in  September  1894. 

At  Whitsuntide,  1895,  sheep  were  selling  for  bs.  a  head  more  than  at  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1894,  cows  from  21.  to  SI.  a  head,  while  newly-born  calves,  which  were 
frequently  sacrificed  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  in  1894,  were  selling  for  30^.     These  increased 
prices  were  of  course  good  for  those  who  had  stock  to  sell,  but  those  who  wanted 
stock  to  graze,  and  those  who  were  buying  to  replenish  their  normal  numbers  which 
had  been  decreased  in  the  dry  year  of  1893,  bought  dear,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  year  how  they  get  out  of  it.     Still,  the  farmers  were  in  a  more 
hopeful  mood,  and,  as  a  leading  auctioneer  stated,  "  They  are  all  feeling  easier."     This 
gentleman  subsequently  informed  me  that  business  at  the  northern  auction  marts  had 
been  good  up  to  October  1895,  especially  for  store  sheep  and  cattle  {see  also  par.  38). 
Evidence  of        49.  It  will  now,  I  think,  be  advisable  to  give  some  farmers'  evidence  as  to  their 
farmers  as  to  position.   1  made  enquiry  in  all  parts  of  the  county  as  to  whether  farmers  were  losing 
*^^ition  money,  and  the  evidence  of  the  following  witnesses  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples : — 

^^*  ^"*  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Baurgh,  Wigton,  a  well-known  farmer,  who  is  partly  a  tenant  and 

partly  a  freeholder  on  460  acres,  some  of  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  family, 
according  to  the  deeds,  from  about  the  year  1600,  and  how  much  longer  he  is  unable 
to  say,  referring  to  the  Wigton  district,  says  :  *'  The  good  farmers  on  good  land  are 
"  holding  their  own,  though  probably  not  many  are  saving  money.  On  the  poorer 
*'  land,  farmers  are  certainly  not  doing  more  than  just  living  out  of  the  farm.  .  .  . 
**  If  beef  and  stock  keep  at  present  prices  farmers  can  hold  their  own,  if  industrious, 
**  and  if  they  have  suflBcient  capital  to  purchase  stock  when  they  see  a  good  chance, 
"  and  if  they  consume  their  own  grain." 

A  farmer,  Cockermouth,  says  :  "  Farmers  are  barely  holding  their  own.  They  are 
"  just  keeping  the  cart  on  the  wheels." 

Mr.  William  Dixon,  Dale  Garth,  says  :  *'  I  have  been  on  this  farm  41  years.  I  think 
"  the  men  in  the  vale  are  holding  their  own." 

Mr.  Sharpe,  freeholder,  Eskdale,  says :  '*  There  have  been  very  few  changes  among 
"  the  tenants  in  Eskdale.  They  are  very  careful  and  striving  m  a  vale  like  this,  and 
"  I  think  that  they  are  just  holding  their  own.  No  farms  are  unlet  here,  though 
**  there  is  not  so  much  competition  for  them  as  there  was." 

Mr.  Tom  Newby,  Muncaster  Head,  says :  "  My  grandfather  found  it  difficult  to  make 

"  both  ends  meet  in  the  fifties.     It  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  make  both  ends 

"  meet  now  if  everyone  did  not  live  better.     People  had  three  meals  a  day  then,  and 

,    *'  did  not  think  of  five  meals,  and  they  ate  porridge  and  did  not  think  of  tea  or  coflTee. 

"  I  think  that  a  good  many  men  are  trenching  on  their  savings If  present 

"  prices  continue  a  good  many  men  will  give  up." 

A  freeholder  (400  acres)  near  Wigton,  says  :  "  T  think  that  farmers  who  attend  to 
"  their  business  and  don't  waste  time  at  shows^  or  spend  money  constantly  at  limcheons 
"  and  drink,  are  doing  more  than  just  holding  their  own.     I  never  had  a  better  year 


•  Mr.  F.  Grain^r,  of  Holme  Abbey,  writes  :  "  Farmers  who  aro  short  of  capital  sometimes  go  to  tradert 
^^  and  dealers  and  buy  cattle  and  sheep  on  credit,  paying  up  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  accommodation.  In  addition 
*'  they  buy  cake,  manure,  and  seeds  at  credit  prices  and  keep  a  running  account." 
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**  myself  than  1893,  and  1894  was  good  too.     Some  men  go  into  farming  who  don't 
"  understand  it  and  know  nothing  about  buying  stock." 

A  farmer  (300  acres)  near  Penrith,  said  :  "  Men  who  are  paying  attention  to  business 
"  are  holding  their  own  and  some  are  doing  well.  Some  farmers  waste  a  lot  of  time 
"  by  going  to  shows,  auction  marts,  <fec.,  and  this  is  unnecessary.  Generally  speaking 
"  there  is  no  evidence,  from  looking  at  the  land,  that  depression  exists.  There  is  no 
"  reason  why  men  should  not  contrive  to  do  well." 

Mr.  Robinson,  Oookson's  Farm,  Irton,  134  acres,  says :  "  If  prices  remain  as  they  are  I 
''  don't  think  that  present  rents  and.  wages  can  be  paid.  The  only  class  of  meu  who  are 
^'  doing  well  are  those  whose  families  work,  but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  man,  and 
"  some  f^il  where  others  succeed.'' 

And  Mr.  Robinson  added,  *'  More  men  can  sit  than  fly,"  meaning  that  a  number  of 
men  are  in  a  position  of  not  being  able  to  meet  their  obligations  if  called  upon,  and 
that,  if  they  gave  notice  to  quit,  a  general  settlement  would  be  demanded  of  them. 

Mr.  Steele,  fanner,  Drigg,  115  acres,  says  :.  "Men  are  dipping  into  their  stock  and 
"  selling  more  than  they  should  to  pay  their  way.  If  I  had  a  labour  bill  to  pay  I  could 
"  not  farm  at  all.  No  farmer  can  be  saving  money  ;  some  are  barely  holding  their 
"  own,  and  some  are  losing.  ...  If  beef  was  twopence  a  pound  more  I  could  do. 
"  I  don't  think  that  the  condition  of  the  land  has  gone  back.  At  present  rents  and  at 
"  present  prices  a  number  of  us  cannot  go  on.  We  work  very  hard  and  live  very 
"  economically,  and  we  barely  make  both  ends  meet." 

Mr.  Johnstone,  farmer  and  general  dealer,  Kirkbride,  who  farms  98  acres  at  a  rent 
of  130L  and  12L  tithe,  says  :  '^  I  am  sure  that  I  could  have  made  a  fair  living  out  of 
'^  the  farm  apart  from  my  business.  I  consider  that  a  farmer  with  capital  on  a  loam 
"  soil  at  a  reasonable  rent  can,  with  industry,  hold  his  own  if  he  really  means 
*'  business." 

Mr.  Bimson  (65  acres),  Oardurnock,  says :  "  On  fairly  good  land,  and  at  a  moderate 
"  rent,  farmers  can  still  live." 

Two  farmers  at  Keswick  say :  **  It  is  taking  the  farmers  all  their  time  to  make  both 
*'  ends  meet,  and  some  are  losing  money.  The  sons  and  daughters  are  working  for 
"  nothing." 

Mr.  T.,  of  B.,  says :  "  The  industrious  men  here  are  just  making  both  ends  meet; 
"  that  is,  feeding  and  clothing  themselves  and  their  families.  But  those  who  are  not 
"  industrious  are  losing  money.  The  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  all  work  hard  for 
"  them  and  get  no  wages.  This  applies  to  all  sized  farms  in  the  district.  All  who 
"  get  a  livelihood  from  farming  have  to  work  in  these  times." 

Mr.  Dent,  of  Bolton,  says  :  "  The  farmers  here  are  not  actually  losing  money,  but 
"  just  holding  their  own  with  the  aid  of  their  wives  and  daughters  working  for 
"  nothing." 

At  the  public  meetings  at  Carlisle  and  Penrith  it  was  generally  stated  that  farmers 
were  barely  holding  their  own  and  that  some  were  losing  money,  but  at  the  Holm 
Rook  meeting  it  was  asserted  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  at  Drigg  were  losing 
money.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  the  [land  in  Drigg  is  cold,  and  compares 
unfavourably  with  that  in  neighbouring  parishes. 

The  majority  of  farms  in  Drigg  parish  are  between  50  and  60  acres.  I  asked  at 
the  meeting  how  many  men  woula  be  likely  to  apply  for  a  100-acre  farm  at  thrf  same 
rent  or  a  higher  one  if  a  tenant  quitted,  and  the  answer  was  "  ower  many,"  which  was 
subsequently  explained  to  be  at  least  four  or  five.  It  is  certainly  extremely  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  evidence  with  the  statement  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are 
losing  money.* 

In  paragraph  55  I  have  set  out  some  evidence  in  detail  of  the  smaller  farmers,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  according  tx)  their  statements  they  are  just  making  both  ends  meet 
with  very  hard  work. 

50.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  the  leading  agents  in  the  county,  and  Evidence  of 
their  opinion  generally  was  that  the  farmers  who  were  industrious  and  understood  agents  as  to 
their  business  were  holding  their  own.      Mr,  Richardson,  of  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Haytou,  of  ^nh^'**'^'^ 
Carlisle;  Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  Underley  estate;  Mr.  Bowman,   agent   to   Sir  farmers. 
Richard  Graham,  and  Mr.  Brown,   formerly   the  agent;  Mr.  Watt,  agent  to  Lord 
Muncaster;  Mr.  Little,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdalo;  Mr.  Nelson,  agent  to  Lord 


*  There  are  31  farms  in  Drigg  parish,  of  which  seven  are  farmed  by  owners.  Seven  fairus  are  100  acres, 
and  the  miyoritv  are  between  50  and  60  acres.  A  number  of  the  tenants  have  been  farm  jH^rvants.  Only 
two  changes  in  tenancy  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years  on  account  of  rent. 
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Leoonfield ;  and  Mr.  Thomson,  agent  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  gave  evidence  in  that 

sense. 

Mr.  Richardson  says  :  ''  Most  of  the  farmers  are  holding  their  own.  They  are  more 
**  exacting  on  the  landlords  for  repairs  and  alterations.  .  .  .  We  have  no  arrears 
*'  of  rent  at  all.  .  .  .  No  farms  are  unlet,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  letting 
"  them  of  any  size.  This  refers  to  all  parts  of  Cumberland.  When  men  leave  farms 
"  there  are,  as  a  rule,  others  willing  to  take  them  at  the  same  rent.'* 

Mr.  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  says  :  **  We  have  no  instance  of  a  man  changing 
"  on  account  of  the  depression.  .  .  .  We  have  no  farms  on  hand,  and  no  diffi- 
"  culty  in  letting  them.  There  is,  however,  an  inducement  to  reduce  the  number  of 
"  large  farms,  as  small  ones  are  more  easily  let  and  the  tenants  are  more  contented. 
**  I  don't  think  that  farmers  are  much  in  debt  to  tradesmen  or  manure  merchants." 

Mr.  Brown,  late  agent  to  Sir  Richard  Graham,  who  still  resides  on  the  property, 
says  :  "  I  consider  that  the  depression  was  more  severe  in  the  forties  than  now.  We 
"  have  no  arrears  of  rent  at  all,  and  every  man  pays  punctually  to  the  time.  In  1822 
"  the  arrears  amounted  to  6,000/.  .  .  .  There  is  no  difficulty  in  letting  any  sized 
"  farms  on  this  property,  and  our  best  farmers  are  on  the  biggest  ones." 

Mr.  Hayton,  of  Carlisle,  says :  *'  Good  farmers,  who  are  breeding  their  own  cattle 
*'  and  sheep,  are  not  losing,  and  neither  are  those  who  work  the  land  themselves  and 
"  employ  but  little  labour." 

Mr.  Thomson,  agent  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  says ;  "  We  have  no  farms  on  our 
"  hands  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  letting  them,*' 

Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  Underley  estates,  writing  in  July  1895,  says  :  "  Farmers 
**  are  holding  their  own  and,  in  some  cases,  recovering  a  little  of  their  lost  capital, 
"  as  witness  the  rise  in  price  of  store  cattle  this  spring,  consequent  upon  efforts  to  make 
"  up  stock.     But  it  is  feared  that  most  of  the  capital  lost  in  past  years  is  irrecoverable." 

An  auctioneer  of  stock  stated  in  June  1895  :  •*  There  are  plenty  of  good  farmers 

"  on  good  farms,  who  stop  at  home,  and  making  money  out  of  those  who  are  losing  it. 

"  A  man  with  sufficient  capital  who  attends  to  his  business  can  still  hold  his  own." 

The  position       51.  Before  leaving  this  subject  I  must  allude  to  the  position  of  the  freeholders  or 

of  the  «  statesmen  "  as  they  are  called  in  this  county.     This  class  of  men  has  been  gradually 

*•  statesmen."  diminishing  in  numbers  for  many  years,  and  the  position  of  some  of  them  is  now 

worse  than  that  of  tenants,  owing  chiefly  to  charges  which  they  or  their  ancestors 

have  put  upon  the  land.     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  larger  proportion  of  them 

are  mortgaged  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  paying  more  in  the  shape  of  interest 

than  neighbouring  tenants  are  in  rent      I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  generally  speak- 

ing,  the  statesmen  are  in  a  worse  position  than  that  of  tenants,  especially  where  the 

property  has  been  in  their  families  for  generations,  and  consequently  subject  to  family 

charges. 

At  the  Holm  Rook  meeting  there  appeared  to  be  a  division  of  opinion  as   to   their 

position. 

Mr.  Pattinson  said :  "  They  will  not  be  losing,"  and  I  thereupon  asked  him  why 
their  numbers  were  decreasing,  which  elicited  the  answer  from  someone  else  **  that 
**  possibly  they  may  live  too  fast.'* 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  that  some  of  the  statesmen  are  far  worse  off  than  tenant 
farmers  ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  a  solicitor  and  agent  to  Sir  Thomas  Brocklebank,  Bart.,  of 
Greenlands,  said  at  the  meeting :  "  My  experience  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  legacies 
"  and  annuities  with  which  many  of  the  estates  are  saddled,  statesmen  have  heavier 
**  burdens  to  bear  than  the  ordinary  farmer.'* 

Many  of  the  statesmen  have  had  the  land  in  their  families  for  genera^ons  ;  some 
can  trace  their  possession  of  it  back  for  several  hundred  years. 

Mr.  F.  Grainger,  who  owns  168  acres  at  Holme  Abbey,  has  had  it  in  the  family  since 
1605,  and  I  know  several  other  cases  where  land  has  been  held  for  200  years,  and 
three  cases  of  over  300  years. 

The  Cumberland  statesmen  are,  therefore,  not  in  the  position  of  bo  many  of  the 
freeholders  in  Lincolnshire,  who  bought  their  land  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  when 
the  price  of  land  Tjras  at  its  highest,  leaving  the  larger  portion  of  the  purchase  money 
on  mortgage.  The  charges  that  exist  have  been  chiefly  created  for  the  benefit  of 
relations,  except  in  cases  where  there  has  been  extravagance. 

It  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  mortgages  should  be  put  upon  these  small 
properties,  for  when  a  statesman  dies  and  leaves  the  property  to  his  eldest  son  he  is 
bound  to  make  some  provision  for  the  widow  and  unmarried  daughters. 
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Now  there  have  been  three  causes  for  the  gradual  diminution  in  numbers  c^  the 
statesmen.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  them,  tempted  by  the  high  prices  offered 
for  their  land  by  large  landowners,  have  sold,  sometimes  remaining  on  in  the  same 
farm  as  tenants.  Secondly,  a  number  of  them,  since  the  lower  prices,  have  let  their 
land  to  tenants.  But,  thirdly,  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  success 
on  a  small  holding,  and  which  should  be  conspicuous  both  in  the  owner  and  his  wife, 
namely,  energy  and  thrift,  are  not  necessarily  hereditary  qualities,  and  though  these 
are  fortunately  the  predominant  ones  among  the  agriculturists  of  Cumberland,  still 
there  are  cases  where  land  has  had  to  be  sold  because  the  mode  of  life,  which  was 
pursued  by  the  father,  and  accompanied  by  success,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  son. 

In  cases  where  statesmen  sell  their  land  to  a  large  owner,  and  remain  on  in  the  farm 
as  tenants,  it  was  asserted  that  they  do  not  as  a  rule  make  good  ones,  for  "  they 
"  live  as  they  did  before  and  forget  that  they  have  a  rent  to  pay.'' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers'  Association,  when  discussing  the 
position  of  the  statesmen,  Mr.  F.  Grainger,  whose  family,  as  I  have  stated,  have 
owned  their  land  since  1605,  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  me,  "  I  would  rather  be 
a  tenant  than  an  owner."  He  stated  that  small  owners  had  felt  the  depression  very 
much.  '*  Eldest  sons,  who  inherited  land,  have  had  to  pay  money  out  to  their  relatives 
''  on  the  basis  of  the  high  prices  of  20  years  ago,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  great 
"  many  small  owners  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Not  only  have  prices  fallen,  and 
*'  the  rentals,  but  the  number  of  years  at  which  the  land  could  be  bought  has  shrimk* 
"  Thirty  years  ago  land  could  be  bought  at  33  years'  purchase,  and  now  it  has  fallen 
**  to  20  or  25.     Statesmen  are  usually  mortgaged." 

Mr.  Grainger  has  furnished  thp  following  interesting  figures  showing  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  statesmen  in  the  parish  of  Abbey  Quarter  in  the  Wigton  Union.  It 
will  be  observed  that  agricultural  depression  is  not  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  their 
numbers : — 


Year. 


Number  of 
Statesmen. 


1604 
1648 
1780 
1812 
1837 
1864 
1894 


83 
81 
51 
38 
30 
21 
9 


Number  of 

Average  Siie  of 

Leaseholders. 

UoIdingB. 

Acres. 

None 

42 

6 

54 

9 

58 

18 

58 

20 

100 

29 

100 

N                 41 

100 

Mr.  G-rainger  also  sent  the  following  note  on  the  position  of  the  statesmen : — 

"  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  yeoman  in  the  parish  practically  began  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  the  decrease  from  1780  to  1812  being  25  per  cent. ; 
irom  1812  to  1837,  21  per  cent. ;  from  1837  to  1864,  30  per  cent. ;  from  1864  to  1894, 
37  per  cent.  Those  who  remained  during  the  period  of  114  years,  1780  to  1894,  were 
scarcely  one-fifth  in  number.  Up  to  the  enclosure  of  commons  in  1812,  the  average 
holding,  58  acres,  was  cultivated  by  the  yeoman  and  his  family.  The  enclosure  and 
consequent  increase  of  holdings  from  58  to  100  acres  necessitated  either  the  hiring  of 
servants  or  keeping  the  whole  family  at  home.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  land  conse- 
quent on  the  Napoleonic  wars  probably  induced  many  yeomen  to  self  their  holdings. 

'*  In  some  cases  the  idea  that  the  yeoman  could  manage  to  live  without  special  effort 
and  frugality  led  to  his  holding  not  being  so  well  looked  after  as  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour, who  was  obliged  to  have  his  rent  in  hand  twice  a  year. 

"  As  the  rise  in  price  of  land  induced  many  yeoman  to  sell,  so  the  fall  in  prices  since 
1874  has  induced  many  to  let  their  holdings,  they  being  unable  to  live  there  themselves. 

"  Their  tenants,  though  as  a  rule  not  farming  the  land  better,  are  generally  either 
husbandmen  who  have  saved,  money,  or  who  are  content  to  live  more  frugally,  and 
work  harder  than  themselves. 

*'  The  children  of  yeomen,  who  40  years  ago  were  willing  to  take  their  share  in 
farm  work,  now  prefer  to  go  out  as  clerks,  shopmen,  governesses,  or  nurses.  The 
yeoman  s  prosperity,  as,  indeed,  that  of  all  small  holders,  depends  equally  on  the 
industry  and  ability  of  the  wife  and  family  as  on  the  head  of  the  house.  A  man  pos- 
sessing, say,  5,000Z.  in  real  property  feels  bound  to  give  his  family  a  fairly  good 
middle-class  education.  Naturally  the  family,  especially  the  females,  object  to  menial 
and  manual  work.     In  consequence  the  yeoman  lets  his  farm  to  a  working  tenant, 
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whose  family  are  accastoined  to  take  their  part  in  farm  work,  and  the  yeoman'o 
ifamlly  drift  into  town  situations;^ 

'  "  I  am  afraid  that,  unless  special  legislation  is  enacted,  or  a  change  for  the  better 
takes  place  in  agricultural  matters,  the  yeoman  will  soon  become  extinct.  This  is 
without  doubt  to  be  regretted.  Forty  years  ago  the  parishioners  of  this  parish  were  a 
superior  class  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Owing  to  the  size  of  holdings  being  com- 
paratively small,  the  present  holders  are  not  so  well  educated  or  intelligent.  And  there 
is  not  the  same  interest  taken  in  parish  affairs  as  in  the  case  when  each  farmer  had  a 
personal  interest  in  his  holding  and  in  the  district.''  ^ 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  late  Mr.  Coleman's  reference  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  statesmen  which,  for  some  reasons,  he  deplored,  though  he  considered  the 
change  on  other  grounds  to  have  been  beneficial : — 

"  When  Pringle  wrote  his  report  of  Westmorland  in  1797  a  large  proportion  of  the 
land  in  both  counties  was  occupied  by  statesmen,  i.e.,  men  who  owned  the  land.  The 
holdings  were  mostly  small,  ranging  principally  from  10/.  to  50/.,  occasionally  rising 
to  lOOT.  a  year  of  annual  value.  There  was  a  time  when  these  men  were  a  flourishing 
part  of  the  community,  and  reared  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry ;  their  offshoots 
went  out  into  the  world,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  built  up  large  fortunes  in  trade, 
frequently  returning  to  their  native  county,  there  to  found  families  which  became 
famous.  This  much  respected  class  has  gradually  disappeared,  until  at  the  present 
jtime  they  are  nearly  extinct ;  a  few  only  remain,  principally  in  the  mountain  dales. 
However  we  may  regret  the  change,  it  appears  to  have  been  inevitable.  Land  is  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  not  a  profitable  investment.  As  civilization  progressed,  and 
the  cost  of  living  increased,  returns  were  not  prpportionately  advanced.  The  land 
became  gradually  burdened  with  charges,  and  often  suffering  in  condition,  was 
eventually  parted  with,  going  as  a  rule  to  swell  the  larger  estates.  Nor  as  regards 
the  public  advantage,  need  such  a  result  be  lamented,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
flourishing  tenantry  under  a  liberal  and  wealthy  owner,  are  far  more  productive 
than  owners  whose  means  are  too  straightened  to  allow  of  the  proper  application  of 
capital. 

'*  Probably  the  most  complete  illustration  of  this  change  is  seen  in  the  Earl  of 
Bective's  fine  property  at  Underley,  which  comprises  about  25,000  acres,  of  which  a 
considerable  proportion  is  hill  j^land.  A  large  part  of  this  property  was  formerly 
owned  by  small  proprietors,  mostly  statesmen.  These  men  held  on  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  were  eaten  up  by  debts  and  charges,  and  the  soil  wretchedly  impoverished. 
The  trustees  of  the  late  Alderman  Thomson,  who  himself,  if  I  mistake  not,  sprang 
from  a  statesman  family,  bought  up  the  farms  by  degrees,  and  there  is  still  money 
waiting  similar  investment.  In  no  case  did  the  investment  pay  more  than  2f  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  In  many  instances  the  former  owners  continued  as  the 
tenants ;  and  when  the  land  was  drained  and  limed,  and  proper  buildings  erected, 
these  men,  who  were  formerly  hard  up,  became  well-to-do  farmers.  A  better  example 
could  not  be  found  of  the  truth  which  I  have  so  frequently  insisted  on,  that  the 
influence  of  large  estates  when  well  worked  is  decidedly  good  for  the  public  weal. 
The  Underley  Estate  probably  yields  more  than  double  the  produce  of  which  the  land 
was  capable  when  divided  and  ill-managed. 

•  ••••«« 

"  Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  work  at  Underley  by  the  following  particulars 
of  outlay  during  the  last  15  years  : — 

£ 
Buildings  and  repairs   --.--.  98,122 
„        and  machinery  -  .  .  .  .     1,886 

Draining  and  embankment        .....     9,757 

New  fences       ---....    2,192 

New  roads        .......    2,465 

Bones  and  lime  ......    4,364 


«. 

d. 

10  10 

8 

5 

17 

4 

3 

6 

11 

3 

0 

5 

£118,788  11    9 


**  Mr.  Punchard  states  that  much  of  this  outlay  was  absolutely  necessary,  owing  to  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  holdings  and  to  the  wet  impoverished  condition  of  the  soil. 
Some  of  the  land  is  diflBlcult  and  costly  to  drain,  owing  to  the  presence  of  '  sammeir 
in  the  sub-soil ;  where  this  occurs  the  drains  are  filled  up  with  stones,  so  as  to  secure 
porosity  to  the  surface.  The  drainage  costs  on  an  average  about  lOi!.  an  acre.  What- 
ever the  results  may  be  financially  of  this  spirited  enterprise,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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public  are  great  gamers  by  the  increased  produce  of  wliioh  the  land  has  thus  been 
rendered  capable/' 

Another  Ulustration  of  the  beneficial  results  of  capital  applied  under  good  manage- 
ment to  land  can  be  seen  on  the  Netherby  estate,  which  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
properties  in  the  north.  In  1822  many  of  the  holdings  were  very  small,  the  population 
very  poor,  many  of  them  being  squatters  who  were  hand-loom  weavers.  The  soil  was 
impoverished,  the  buildings  were  scanty  and  ill-constructed;  and  even  on  some  of  the 
larger  farms  the  houses  were  composed  of  mud.  Moreover,  the  property  was  mortgaged 
and  there  were  arrears  of  rent,  amounting  to  6,(X)0L  Many  of  the  tenants  had  not  31. 
an  acre  capital.     Rents  at  that  period  were  about  17^.  6d.  an  acre. 

But  a  great  change  took  place  soon  after  this,  when  the  famous  Sir  James  Graham 
came  into  the  property.  He  at  once  commenced  road  making,  draining,  planting, 
and  liming.  The  arrears  of  rent  were  forgiven  and,  in  addition,  reductions  of  10  to 
15  per  cent.  made.  He  enlarged  the  holdings  of  the  men  whom  he  thought  would  do 
well,  and  created  many  small  ones  as  stepping  stones  to  large  farms.  There  are  now 
67  farms  out  of  107  under  200  acres,  27  of  these  being  imder  60  acres.  He  also  made 
60  crofts  from  6  to  10  acres  with  buildings  for  the  weavers,  but  it  was  found  that  they 
could  not  live  on  them,  and  now  men  on  wages  rent  them.  Sir  James  then  gave  19 
year  leases,  and  these  expired  in  1842,  when  Mr.  Brown,  who  still  lives  on  the  property, 
and  who  has  for  so  long  been  identified  with  its  increasing  prosperity,  came  as  agent. 

The  farms  were  then  re-let  for  14  years  at  low  rents,  as  there  was  at  that  time  great 
depression  in  agriculture,  prices  being  very  bad.  The  following  prices  were  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Brown : —  , 


Produce. 

1842. 

1894. 

Wheat,  8  imperial  busheU 

Us. 

I2s. 

Gate,  per  bushel            -            -             -            . 

68.  6d. 

9s. 

Best  top  lambs  (Cheviots) 

6s.  6(i. 

Us. 

Pork,  per  stone             -            .            -            . 

3*.  6d.  to  3*.  9d. 

6s.  to  7*. 

Yearling  cattle  -            .             -            .            - 

51.  to  6/ 

9/.  to  10/. 

Best  Clydesdale  horse  .... 

25/. 

60/. 

Mutton,  per  lb,              .            -             -             . 

Ad.  to  5d. 

Sd. 

Beef,  per  lb.     ..... 

4d.  to  5rf. 

6d. 

In  1856  the  farms,  were  again  re-let  for  14  years  up  to  1870.  By  this  time  the  estate 
was  enormously  increased  in  producing  power,  and  possessed  a  tenantry  of  which  a 
landlord  might  well  be  proud. 

Between  1822  and  1890  a  sum  of  240,000Z.  was  spent  on  the  property.  The  rents 
per  acre  now  are  20s.  an  acre  for  farms  up  to  100  acres,  and  245.  over  100  acres,  but 
excluding  some  of  the  hill  farms. 

52.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  whether  large  or  small  Effect  of  the 
farmers  have  suffered  the  most.     Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  soil  and  on  the  man.  depr^sion 

A  great  many  witnesses  state  that  the  small  farmers,  on  holdings  up  to  150  acres,  ^^^  f^^B. 
have  suffered  the  least  because  they  employ  little  or  no  outside  labour,  and  thus  save 
the  labour  bill.     If  this  view  is  correct  then  the  statement,  that  such  men  pay  in  the 
shape  of  increased  rent  the  wages  that  they  ought  by  right  to  give  to  their  sons  and 
daughters,  must  be  incorrect. 

The  evidence  given  by  landowners  and  agents,  to  the  effect  that  farms  up  to  150 
acres  are  the  easiest  to  let,  might  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  doing 
the  best.  But  this,  I  think,  is  partly  due  to  the  reduced  profits  of  the  smaller  farmers, 
which  prevent  their  taking  larger  ones,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  men  of  capital  ai'e 
afraid  to  put  it  all  into  a  large  farm  at  present  prices. 

The  smaller  farmers  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  also  their  wives,  have  been 
farm  servants.  They  thoroughly  understand  tlieir  business,  and,  as  a  rule,  work 
immensely  hard,  but  they  frequently  start  with  too  little  capital,  either  because  they 
take  a  farm  before  their  savings  entitle  them  to  do  so,  or  because  they  take  a  larger 
farm  than  their  capital  warrants,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
which  frequently  places  them  at  such  a  disadvantage.  They  are  not  infrequently  short 
of  stock,  or  have  to  purchase  that  of  an  inferior  class ;  they  frequently  have  insufficient 
implements  or  horses,  which  they  borrow  fyom  each  other,  and  so  have  to  wait  to 
conduct  their  farming  operations,  instead  of  doing  so  at  the  most  propitious  season. 
Again,  to  obtain  ready  money,  they  may  have  to  sell  when  prices  are  lowest,  and  when 
they  see  a  bargain  in  the  market  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  it» 
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SnuU  farms 
looked  upon 
as  stepping 
stones  to 
larger  ones. 


At  Kirkbride,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigton,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of 
small  farms  rented  from  people  of  small  means,  many  of  the  tenants  being  men  who 
are  very  short  of  capital,  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Kirkbride,  stated  :  **  A  man  with  sufficient 
**  capital  on  a  small  farm  should  live.  But  without  capital  you  cannot.  There  are 
"  farmers  here  at  cheaper  rents  than  mine,  but  they  have  no  capital  and  cannot  got  on. 
"  If  some  of  these  small  men  had  rent  free  they  could  not  live." 

But  the  small  farmers  with  capital  are,  I  think,  holding  their  own,  though  they  are 
having  a  struggle  to  do  so,  and  this  class  of  man  is  as  likely  to  survive  the  pressure 
of  difficult  times  as  any  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  farmer  is  usually  a  man  with  command  of  a  larger 
reserve  of  capital,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  better  withstand  a  long  period  of  low  prices. 
He  has  the  aovantage  of  being  able  to  keep  his  land  efficiently  cultivated,  and  by  good 
management  of  labour  he  can  ensure  that  there  shall  be  a  minimum  of  waste.  He  can 
also  wait  to  sell  at  the  most  favourable  season,  and  can  buy  when  a  good  opportunity 
offers. 

But  a  large  farmer  with  insufficient  capital  is,  I  think,  in  a  worse  position  than  a 
small  farmer  with  insufficient  capital,  because  if  he  curtails  labour  his  land  suffers, 
whereas  the  small  farmer  curtails  note,  as  he  employs  no  outside  labour,  and  further, 
the  large  farmer  cannot  economise  by  living  harder,  because  he  has  to  keep  for  his 
hired  men  what  would  seem  to  south  country  labourers  a  luxurious  table  {see  para- 
graph 65).  A  small  farmer  said  at  Kirkbride,  "  The  small  farmers  have  meat  twice  or 
**  three  times  a  week,  but  the  labourers  have  it  two  or  three  times  a  day." 

On  the  Netherby  estate  I  understand  that  the  larger  farmers,  particularly  those  who 
turn  their  attention  to  stock  and  pursue  a  mixed  system  of  farming,  are  prospering. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  at  Netherby :  "  I  attach  great  importance  to  our  mixed  system  of 
"  husbandry.  It  is  only  by  keeping  a  large  head  of  stock  that  you  can  meet  these 
'*  low  prices.  Far  more  stock  is  kept  on  the  property  now,  but  it  is  not  so  much  home 
"  bred,  they  buy  a  good  many  Irish  cattle.  Of  course  the  increase  in  the  stock  means 
*'  increased  expenditure  for  the  landlord,  but  you  must  find  this  for  them,  and  it  is 
••  the  way  they  can  be  helped. 

"  Our  farmers  also  go  in  for  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  eggs  and  butter.  Some  men  have 
*'  paid  their  rent  by  pork  alone." 

Again,  Mr.  Punchard,  agent  to  the  TJnderley  estate,  says  :  "  Medium-sized  mixed  dairy 
"  and  stock  farms  have  stood  the  depression  best,  though  the  proportion  of  capital  has 
'*  been  a  material  factor  with  all  classes  in  withstanding  the  depression," 

Referring  to  the  same  subject  Mr.  Barnes,  who  farms  over  400  acres  near  Wigton, 
say  a  :  "  Farmers  now  have  to  look  to  stock  to  pay  the  rent.  My  grain  now  all  walks  to 
**  the  market.'' 

Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Kirkbride,  farmer  and  dealer,  considers  that  farmers  who  are 
judges  of  stock,  or  with  sufficient  capital  to  buy  A^'hen  good  bargains  present  them- 
selves, are  doing  fairly  well.  He  says :  "  In  these  days  a  man  must  have  capital  and 
**  a  good  head.  The  old  system  was  never  to  buy  but  breed  everything,  but  now-a- 
"  days  you  must  buy  and  turn  your  money  over,  or  else  you  have  nothing  to  sell  off 
**  the  farm  to  make  your  rent  of.  Some  of  the  younger  men  with  a  knowledge  of 
"  buying  are  doing  better  than  the  old  ones.  These  go  to  the  marts  and  buy  and  turn 
**  money  over.  The  older  fashioned  small  farmer  keeps  his  money  in  the  bank,  and 
"  does  not  turn  it  o^er.  But  on  some  of  the  soft  farms  (not  clay)  where  they  go  in 
"  for  mixed  farming,  some  farmers,  both  large  and  small,  are  doing  better  and  holding 
"  their  own  with  great  care." 

When  considering  the  relative  position  of  the  large  and  small  farmers,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  generally  speaking,  the  difference  in  their  social  position  is  not 
sharply  defined  as  is  fiequently  the  case  in  southern  counties,  where  the  gentleman 
farmer  frequently  is  to  be  found.  A  great  number  of  large  farmers  have  been  small 
ones,  and  in  some  cases  were  farm  servants. 

The  farmer  who  gets  on  to  a  large  farm  makes  but  little  difference  in  his  mode  of 
life  as  far  as  work  is  concerned,  though  he  can  bring  up  his  family  better,  and  can 
keep  a  better  table,  but  in  some  cases  this  is  done  more  on  account  of  the  hired  men 
than  of  the  family. 

53.  In  Cumberland,  therefore,  the  small  farmer  is  not  one  distinct  class,  and  the  large 
one  another,  as,  for  instance,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  former  county  a  small  farm  is 
looked  on  as  a  means  to  ultimately  getting  on  a  larger  one.  The  evidence  following 
will  show  that  the  Cumberland  small  farmer  has  no  desire  to  remain  in  that  position. 
Fixity  of  tenure,  in  the  sense  of  permanent  possession,  is  not  the  ambition  of  these 
hard-working  and  intelligent  people, '"  We  want  to  be  climbing  up  "  is  an  expression 
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whicli  can  be  frequently  heard  in  the  north.  Mr.  Brown,  for  many  years  agent  to  the 
Netherby  estate  said  "  The  farmers  who  have  been  foremen  and  labourers,  keep 
**  climbing  up.     They  are  never  satisfied  to  stand  still.     They  like  going  on." 

The  advocates  of  a  rural  Arcadia  composed  entirely  of  small  holdings  would  find  a 
very  unsympathetic  audience  among  the  hard-headed  agriculturists  in  this  county,  be 
they  farm  servants  or  farmers.  They  would  find  that  small  farmers  iu  Cumberland 
look  on  their  farms  as  the  means  to  an  end,  their  one  ambition  being  to  become  larger 
farmers,  and  to  accomplish  this  they  toil  and  strive,  and  save. 

Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Brotberilkeld,  who  was  formerly  a  shepherd,  and  who  is  now 
farming  a  hill  farm  of  3,200  acres  of  Lord  Muncaster,  said :  '*  I  think  that  a  small  farm 
^*  should  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  large  one.  I  prefer  a  large  farm  myself,  as  I  can  do 
"  better  upon  it  when  times  are  good." 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  (Joleman  on  this  subject  from 
his  report  on  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission: 
•'  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  tendency  of  modern  education  is  to  unfit  men  for  their 
**  position,  by  making  them  anxious  to  rise  above  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  tbe  pros- 
"  perity  of  the  farmers  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  is  attributable  mainly  to 
**  their  extraordinary  industry  and  careful  habits,  toMch  are  induced  by  the  desire  to 
"  improve  their  condition.'^ 

Mr.  Little,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  stated  to  me  in  1892,  '*  We  have  plenty  of 
**  large  farmers  who  .began  life  as  farm  servants.  There  are  several  of  them  on  300  or 
*'  400  acres.  They  begin  as  a  farm  servant  and  perhaps  marry  a  dairymaid,  and 
'*  the  two  put  their  united  savings  together,  and  take  a  small  farm." 
'  Mr.  Nelson,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Leconfield,  said :  *'  There  are  many  instances  of 
"  farm  servants  becoming  farmers.  For  many  years  past  wages  have  been  good,  and 
"  clothing  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life  cheap,  consequently  a  youth  of  thrifty 
**  habits  could  early  begin  to  save  money,  and  in  middle  age  he  could  take  a  small  farm 
"  and  generally  speaking  do  well,  increasing  the  area  as  time  went  on.  There  is  one 
"  not  far  from  here,  paying  350Z.  per  annum  rent.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  farm 
"  servants." 

Mr.  Brown,  late  agent  to  Sir  Richard  Graham  also  made  the  following  interesting 
statement :  "  We  have  three  brothers  farming  3,000  acres.  Their  father  was  a  foreman 
*•  on  14Z.  the  half  year.  He  began  to  farm  paying  35Z.  a  year  rent,  and  then  got  on  to 
"  a  150-acre  farm.  He  had  10  or  12  children  to  help  him.  Subsequently  he  got  od 
"  to  a  500-acre  farm.  At  last  a  farm  rented  at  1,000Z.  a  year  fell  in,  and  he  came  and 
"  said  that  he  could  stock  it  all  with  his  own  money,  which  he  did.  He  then  took 
"  another  700  acres  at  1,100Z.  By  this  time  he  was  farming  2,000  acres  at  a  rent  of 
"  2,100Z.  a  year.  The  family  are  still  farming  this  acreage,  and  a  1,000  acres  in 
"  addition.     A^nother  brother  is  farming  on  the  Springfield  estate." 

Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  agent  to  Lord  Muncaster,  says  :  "  Most  of  our  small  men  under 
"  100  acres  have  been  farm  servants,  or  their  fathers  before  them.  We  have  a  man 
"  on  a  450-acre  farm,  who  30  years  ago  was  a  farm  labourer,  and  he  will  now 
"  get  up  at  4.30  a.m.  in  the  summer  and  work  with  his  men.  These  men,  with 
"  suflBcient  capital,  are  very  desirable  tenants.  Encourage  them,  and  you  will  retain 
"  them  in  the  county,  and  increase  the  small  industries." 

A  remarkable  man,  Mr.  Joseph  Hope,  aged  90  years,  and  who  seemed  as  active  as  a 
man  of  60,  retired  a  few  years  ago  from  a  farm  rented  at  400Z.  a  year.  He  began  life 
as  a  farm  servant,  and  when  he  had  a  wife  and  four  children  was  working  for  1«.  a 
day  for  eight  years,  and  saved  enough  money  to  take  a  farm  of  b2  acres.  He  had 
this?  farm  for  30  years,  though  he  kept  on  increasing  the  size,  and  saved  1,600?.  He 
then  took  a  farm  rented  at  4<X)Z.  a  year.  He  thought  that  he  could  make  farming  pay 
still,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  farmers  now  lived  as  they  used  to  they  could 
get  along.  "  They  have,"  he  said,"  far  more  luxuries  now.  I  think  their  pride  is  the 
•*  cause  of  it." 

Another  witness,  Mr.  T.,  of  B„  began  life  at  17  years  of  age  as  a  farm  servant 
at  61.  for  the  half  year,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  his  evidence  in  Appendix  B.  1, 
that  he  became  a  successful  man  and  saved  money.  Scores  of  similar  instances  could 
be  given,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  numbers  of  farmers,  both  small  and  large,  who 
began  life  as  hired  farm  servants. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  evidence  of  a  farm  servant,  not  a  hired  man,  who 
has  already  begun  to  acquire  land :  "  I  work  on  a  farm  and  look  after  the  cattle  and 
"  horses.  I  am  29  years  of  age.  I  began  life  as  a  plough  boy  at  31.  dO^.  the  half 
*'  year.  By  the  time  I  was  28  I  had  saved  200Z.,  and  then  took  7  acres  with  a  house 
**  and  buildings  at  505.  an  acre.     I  keep  cows,  a  pig,  and  40  fowls,  which  my  wife 
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"  looks  after.  The.  fowls  are  doing  pretty  well.  I  ihink  they  pay.  i  think  that  no 
"  man  can  live  on  less  than  30  acres.  I  think  that  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  take  a 
**  30-acre  farm  in  five  years'  time.  Farm  servants  hired  in  the  house  can  certainly 
**  save  money.  They  can  get  on  a  farm  so  much  cheaper  now,  and  so  they  have  not 
"  so  long  to  wait.'' 

54.  But  there  is  a  diflTerence  of  opinion  among  farmers  as  to  which  sized  farms  have 
Buifered  least,  and  I  will  give  the  following  samples  : — 

Mr.  Joseph  James,  who  farms  220  acres  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  estate,  says: 
"  Mixed  farms  and  turnip  soils,  or  medium  sized  tenements,  have  suflTered  least. 
"  Large  cold  farms  and  small  tenements  have  sufltered  to  a  greater  extent." 

Mr.  William  3riggfi,  800  acres,  of  Tallentine,  Cockermouth,  says :  "  I  think  that 
"  all  have  felt  it  alike,  but  large  farms  occupied  by  men  of  energy  and  fair  capital 
"  have  stood  it  best." 

Mr.  Joseph  Carson,  190  acres,  of  Holme,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Wigton,  says :  "  Small 
"  farms  have  felt  the  depression  least." 

Mr.  Wilson  Story,  536  acres,  Sir  Richard  Graham's  estate,  says :  "  Farms  about 
"  200  acres  have  suffered  least." 

The  Me&srs.  Tinning,  630  acres,  Sir  Richard  Graham's  estate,  say :  *'  The  small 
"  farms  have  suffered  least." 

Mr.  Barnes,  450  acres,  of  Baurgh,  Wigton,  says :  ''  Big  farms  can  be  managed  with 
'*  less  expense  than  small  ones,  because  you  can  manage  your  labour  more  economically 
"  so  that  there  shall  be  no  waste.  Small  farmers,  who  are  industrious  and  with 
'*  families,  are  doing  fairly  well  if  they  started  with  suflScient  capital." 

Mr,  Joseph  Paltinson,  94  acres,  Drigg,  says  :  "  Farms  from  200  to  400  acres  have 
"  felt  the  depression  least."  • 

Mr.  Tom  Newby,  500  acres,  Muncaster  Head,  says  : — "  The  men  who  employ  labour 
"  have  suffered  most,  more  than  the  men  on  50  acres  who  farm  their  own  land. 
*^  Again,  a  large  farmer  has  to  provide  better  food  for  the  men  than  what  small 
**  farmers  and  their  families  would  eat." 

55.  It  is  frequently  said  by  small  farmers  that  they  work  as  hard  or  harder  than 
hired  servants,  and  are  not  so  well  off  in  a  pecuniary  sense  at  present  prices.  But  no 
doubt  in  the  better  times  they  were  able  to  make  a  fair  living,  for,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  on  large  farms  who  began  life  as  farm  servants 
or  small  farmers.  It  is,  however,  intelligible  that  an  unmarried  hired  farm  servant, 
with  from  24L  to  SOI.  a  year,  with  his  board,  lodgings,  and  washing  found,  has  more 
ready  money  to  spend  than  a  man  with  a  family  on  a  small  farm. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  of  interest  if  I  quote  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  small  farmers, 
or  those  who  have  been  such,  with  reference  to  their  position.*     [Appendix  B.  1.] 

Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Brotherilkeld,  who  formerly  was  a  shepherd,  and  who  now  has 
a  large  hill  sheep  farm  of  3,200  acres,  187  acres  of  which  is  enclosed,  says :  "  A  man 
"  on  wages  as  a  shepherd  is  better  off  than  a  small  farmer  on  60  to  100  acres.  I  know 
"  this  as  I  began  life  bb  a  shepherd,  after  which  I  took  a  100-acre  farm  for  eight  years 
**  where  I  did  well,  and  then  came  to  my  present  farm.  Small  farmers  live  no  better, 
*'  dress  no  better,  have  not  more  money,  if  as  much,  and  do  not  rest  so  quietly  at  night. 
"  I  do  not  advise  a  shepherd  to  take  a  small  farm  now,  even  though  he  could  get  on 
'*  better  owing  to  low  prices.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  system  of  hiring  sheep,  I 
'•  could  never  have  taken  my  present  farm." 

Mr.  Tom  Hewby,  farmer,  of  Muncaster  Head,  says  :  I  think  that  a  man  who  works 
"  a  50-acre  farm  with  the  help  of  his  family  can  save  money,  though  I  think  that  the 
"  sons  and  daughters  are  very  foolish  not  to  go  to  service.  I  tlunk  that  the  farm 
"  servants  live  better  than  the  small  farmers." 

Mr.  Robinson,  Oookson's  farm,  Irton,  134  acres,  says  :  "  Many  farmers  have  been 
"  labourers  at  the  commencement,  and  such  men  often  take  other  people's  stock  in  as 
**  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  it,  and  they  often  work  themselves  up  that  way.  A  man  who 
**  has  had  to  work  for  his  money  is,  as  a  rule,  more  careful  with  it,  manages  better, 
•*  and  does  not  spend  it  so  freely.  I  do  not  liiink  that  men  who  have  the  most  money 
"  at  farming  always  do  the  best.  I  should  prefer  to  lend  my  money  to  a  thrifty  farmer 
**  who  has  been  a  labourer.  A  farm,  up  to  150  acres,  is  the  best  size  for  a  man  to 
•*  manage." 

•  These  witnesses,  with  the  exception  ct  the  first  three,  farm  in  districts  where  the  land  helongs  to  people 
of  small  means ;  where  the  £eirins  are  chiefly  small  ones,  and  often  occupied  by  men  of  insufficient  capital, 
and  where  markets  are  at  a  distance.  The  evidence  quoted  in  paragraph  55  was  taken  in  September  1894, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr.  Oooke  who  gave  his  in  June  1895. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Oooke,  of  Irton,  60  acres,  says  :  "  My  father  had  a  farm,  and  I  went 
out  to  service  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  did  so  for  18  years.  After  that  I  took  this 
farm,  borrowing  a  little  money  to  stock  it  with,  which  I  paid  off  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  then  started  clear. 

"I  keep  about  20  head  of  cattle,  of  which  eight  are  milking  cows,  also  25  sheep, 
two  hoi'ses,  and  'eight  pigs,  also  poultry.  .  .  .  The  first  six  years  were  good 
times.  In  1886  I  began  to  f^l  the  depression,  but  1893  and  1894  were  the  worst 
years  I  had,  as  the  price  of  stock  was  so  low.  ... 
*'  Rent  is  651.  with  a  10  per  cent,  abatement  for  the  last  five  years. 
"  I  stand  in  Whitehaven  market  and  sell  direct  to  customers  and  never  to  middlemen 
if  I  can  help  it.  This  year  I  have  five  acres  of  early  potatoes,  and  I  shall  sell  them 
myself  in  the  market.  I  always  try  to  get  a  rent  out  of  potatoes,  a  rent  out  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  a  rent  out  of  pigs.  If  I  can  make  three  rents  I  am  quite  satisfied, 
and  have  something  for  myself. 

"  Labour  costs  me  11.  an  acre.  I  keep  two  hired  men,  one  20  years  of  age,  the  other 
16  years,  and  a  girl.  One  man  gets  7Z.  for  the  half  year  and  his  board,  the  other  51. 
and  his  board,  and  the  girl  5Z.  and  board.     ... 

**  The  first  six  years  here  I  saved  some  money,  and  I  get  some  inticrest  on  that.     If 
cattle  wont  up  a  little  now  we  could  save  money  with  work.     I  work  harder  than  a 
farm  servant,  but  I  am   better  I  off  from  a  money  point  of  view  than  if   I  had 
remained  one.     It  is  work  and  perseverance  which  help  us  here." 
Mr.  Doyle,  of  Glasson,  says  :  ''I  rent  33  acres  of  arable  land  and  7  acres  of  moss. 
I  work  the  land  with  the  help  of  an  old  man  and  my  wife.     The  rent  was  60Z.,  and 
is  now  581.     The  rates  and  taxes  are  51.     The  landlord  pays  the  tithe  which  is  17«. 
"  I  keep  three  milk  cows  and  four  young  ones,  also  pigs  but  no  sheep.     I  am  growiQg 
in  1894,  6  acres  of  oats,  5  acres  of  turnips,  1  acre  of  barley,  and  1  acre  of  potatoes. 
I  buy  5l.  worth  of  artificial  manure  a  year,  and  at  least  lOL  worth  of  cake.     .     .     . 
I  just  kept  straight  in  1893  when  I  had  a  good  year,  and  I  have  just  kept  straight 
for  the  last  five  years,  but  have  had  to  draw  501.  from  savings.     I  am  giving  up  my 
farm  because  I  cannot  get  it  at  a  lower  rent.     My  landlord  is  a  Scripture-reader,  and 
that  is  all  he  has.     We  small  farmers  work  far  harder  than  labourers.     ...     I 
never  yet  heard  of  a  small  farmer  paying  his  sons  and  daughters  wages.     The  last 
four  or  five  years  the  small  men  have  been  complaining  about  rent.     It  is  a  vei-y 
near  thing  with  the  small  men  now.     They  are  barely  feeding  and  clothing  them- 
selves.    A.  small  man  on  under  100  acres  can  live  at  a  moderate  rent." 
Mr.  Robinson,  Bowness,  says :  "  I  own  80  acres  of  plough  land  and  60  acres  of  moss. 
This  has  been  in  the  family  for  200  year^i.    I  pay  6Z.  tithe,  poor  rate  at  2s.  6d.  in  the 
,£,  and  road  rates  at  6ci.  in  the  £.     I  have  given  over  gro.wing  wheat.     I  grow  oats 
and  turnips  now,  and  graze  more  than  I  did.     I  breed  all  my  own  cattle.     I  have 
now  20,  and  6  of  these  are  milk  cows,  and  I  generally  have  7  to   12  breeding  cows. 
I  have  turned  down  30  acres  to  grass  in  the  last  30  years,  and  it  has  made  very  fair 
pasture. 

"  The  small  men  on  50  or  60  acres  are  just  scraping  along.  Some  may  be  losing 
money.  With  that  class  of  farm  rent  just  makes  the  difference  ....  The 
small  men  have  suffered  most  because  they  pay  higher  rents  and  have  less  capital. 
.  .  .  I  myself  work  harder  than  a  labourer,  and  for  10  or  12  years  I  have  not 
put  a  penny  away.  After  paying  a  man  and  a  boy,  we  only  just  feed  and  clothe 
ourselves,  that  is  myself  and  two  daughters.  No  doubt  men  can  still  make  a  living 
at  a  reasonable  rent  on  fair  land.  The  Government  cannot  do  anything.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  prices." 

Mr.  Brown,  Bowness,  says :  "  I  have  100  acres  of  plough  land  and  156  acres  of 
rough  land.  The  rent  of  the  plough  land  is  over  a  guinea  an  acre,  and  was  23«. 
.  .  .  Small  men  on  50  and  60  acres  have  very  hard  work,  and  are  barely  holding 
their  own.  The  small  farmers  have  suffered  more  than  the  big  ones,  as  they  have 
higher  rent  and  less  capital." 

Mr.  B;eed,  of  Kirkbride,  50  acres,  says :  "  I  farm  50  acres,  and  am  about  70  years  of 
age.  My  father  and  I  have  farmed  it  for  80  years.  The  rent  is  now  60Z.  a  year. 
I  keep  20  cattle,  6  are  milking  cows.  I  also  keep  *a  few  sheep.  Also  pigs  and 
poultry,  and  the  pigs  have  been  doing  best  of  anything  lately.  We  make  butter 
and  send  to  Carlisle  at  Is.  a  pound,  and  it  has  been  as  low  as  8d.  ...  I  work 
the  land  with  the  help  of  a  boy  of  13,  who  has  worked  a  pair  of  horses  for  two 
years.     My  wife  and  daughter  also  help. 

"  Many  a  time  in  summer  we  work  from  3.30  a.m.  for'  16  hours.  We  all  work  far 
harder  than  labourers,  and  I  am  sure,  that  I  do  not  feed  or  dress  as  well  as  a 
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**  labourer.  I  should  be  far  better  off  as  a  labouring  man.  The  small  farmers  have 
"  meat  twice  a  week,  and  some  three  times.  Labourers  have  it  two  or  throe  times  a 
"  day.  It  just  takes  us  all  our  time  to  keep  *ban  on  neck.*  .  .  .  About  the 
"  Crimean  War  time  was  our  best.  If  we  had  not  saved  money  up  to  20  years  ago 
"  we  could  not  carry  on  now.  We  have  spent  200Z.  of  our  savings  in  20  years. 
"  All  round  here  the  fanners'  sons  and  daughters  work  for  nothing.  I  do  not  know 
"  one  case  where  a  father  pays  his  sons  and  daughters  wages.  They  give  their  sons 
**  a  shilling  or  two  sometimes  to  buy  tobacco.  A  girl  is  far  better  off  in  service  than 
»'*  staying  at  home.  A  labourer  can  bring  his  children  up  bettor  than  a  small  farmer. 
"...  I  think  that  most  of  the  small  tenants  are  losing  money  here.  ...  If 
**  prices  do  not  better,  and  rent  remains  the  same,  a  number  of  small  men  will  not  be 
"  able  to  go  on.  1892  was  the  worst  year  that  I  over  had,  and  I  lost  30Z.  Small  men 
**  feel  the  want  of  capital  very  much.  If  we  had  it  we  could  do  better.  We  cannot 
"  take  advantage  of  bargains  at  a  market." 

Mr.  Watson,  Whitrigg,  says :  "  I  farm  27  acres,  of  which  3  acres  are  under  the 
"  plough  and  the  rest  meadow  and  pasture.  My  father,  my  wife,  and  I  work  the  land. 
"  My  father  owns  the  farm  buildings  and  3  acres  of  land.  The  rent  of  17  acres  is  36Z. 
"  It  was  40/.  10  years  ago,  and  I  think  it  is  too  high  now.  .  .  .  We  have  eight 
*'  cattle,  six  of  which  are  milking  cows ;  buyers  come  to  the  farm  for  our  butter;  We 
'*  breed  our  own  stock,  as  we  have  not  capital  enough  to  go  to  auction  marts  and  make 
"  bargains.  We  have  a  few  fowls,  but  no  sheep  or  pigs.  We  buy  no  cake,  but  Indian 
"  meal,  and  we  consume  our  own  grain.     We  get  plenty  of  farm  yard  manure. 

**  We  are  just  living  and  paying  our  way  with  hard  work,  and  I  think  that  the  other 
**  small  men  are  just  doing  the  same.  We  all  work  far  harder  than  labourers.  My 
**  wife  is  now  forking  up  corn  on  to  the  stack.  ...  I  know  if  I  were  a  hired  man 
"  I  should  be  much  better  off  than  I  am  now,  for  I  could  save  20/.  a  year." 

Mr.  Storey,  Kirkbride,  says  :  **  My  farm  is  98  acres,  half  of  which  is  grass.  Five 
"  years  ago  the  rent  was  160Z.  In  1894  it  was  130Z.,  the  tithe  is  12Z.,  and  the  rates 
"  and  taxes  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound,  on  an  assessment  of  117Z.  I  am  leaving  the  farm 
*'  because  I  cannot  got  a  reduction  of  rent.  I  have  bid  100/.,  and  would  stop  at  that, 
•*  and  it  would  then  take  me  all  my  time  to  live.     The  owner  is  a  solicitor. 

''  I  work  the  farm  with  the  help  of  my  wife  and  a  hired  man  in  the  house  at  10«.  a 
**  week  and  his  meat.  I  work  twice  as  hard  as  any  labourer.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
*•  working  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  A  labourer  is  better  off  as  regards  food,  clothes,  and 
'*  peace  of  mind.  I  have  no  wheat  or  barley,  but  28  acres  of  oats.  I  have  25  cattle,  of 
'*  which  seven  are  milk  cows.  We  breed  our  own,  and  I  have  not  bought  them  for 
"  many  years.  We  also  sell  butter  in  Kirkbride  to  the  shops.  My  wife  keeps  a  lot 
"  of  poultry,  but  I  think  they  do  not  pay. 

"  For  seven  years  I  have  lost  money,  in  all  about  200/.  of  my  savings,  besides  which 
*'  my  valuation  will  be  much  less  than  when  I  started.  Altogether  I  may  be  500/. 
*'  worse  off.  .  .  .  No  small  farms  in  this  district  are  unlet.  All  the  small  farmers 
*'  work  very  hard,  and  also  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters.  I  believe  that  the  small 
**  farmers  in  this  district  are  bound  to  be  losing  money.  It  is  difficult  to  say  for 
"  certain,  as  they  never  will  say  anything.  Want  of  capital  beats  the  small  men.  We 
"  cannot  take  advantage  of  bargains.  It  might  help  us  if  the  Government  were  to 
"  advance  money  at  a  cheap  rate." 

Mr.  Bimson,  Cardumock,  says :  "  My  father  and  I  have  been  farming  here  for  29 
*'  years  on  55  acres,  of  which  49  are  under  plough.  We  are  on  a  lease  to  expire  in 
**  five  years.  We  are  farming  on  a  five  course,  to  which  we  are  restricted,  but  should 
"  farm  the  same  if  we  had  no  restrictions.  If  the  land  was  better  we  should  turn 
'*  more  to  grass. 

"  I  work  the  land  with  the  help  of  a  hired  man,  a  woman  servant,  and  also  my  wife. 
"  1  have  a  family  of  eight  young  children. 

'*  We  keep  18  cattle,  five  of  which  are  milk  cows,  and  we  generally  breed  our  own. 
*'  We  take  our  butter  to  Carlisle.  We  have  a  milk  house  to  keep  our  butter  in,  as 
**  most  of  the  small  farmers  have.  They  do  not  keep  the  butter  in  their  larders.  No 
•'  one  sells  milk  here,  as  we  have  no  population  to  buy, 

''  Rent  is  1/.  an  acre.  Rates  and  taxes  come  to  about  4/.  The  rent  has  been  the 
*'  same  for  29  years.  Over  16  years  ago,  when  my  father's  rent  would  have  been 
"  raised,  he  built  a  bam  instead.  My  landlord  only  owns  this  land,  and  is  a  clerk  in 
*'  a  town.     His  family  were  statesmen  who  got  into  difficulties. 

"  Our  farm  buildings  are  fairly  comfortable  and  sufficient,  but  want  repairing.  We 
"  never  ask  for  repairs,  as  we  think  it  of  no  use.  Some  of  the  land  wants  redraining. 
**  X  did  10  acres  myself,  using  old  tiles. 
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'*  Up  to  10  years  ago  we  did  well  on  the  farm  and  sayed  a  lot  of  money,  but  for  five 
••  or  six  years  I  could  not  have  done  without  the  interest  on  the  money  saved.  I  have 
**  not  touched  any  of  the  capital  yet,  and  before  I  do  I  shall  give  up  the  farm. 

*^  I  work  harder  than  a  hired  man  and  for  longer  hours.  But  all  the  same  I  am 
<*  really  better  off  in  the  country  than  I  should  be  in  a  town.  **  My  eight  children 
•*  get  food  and  clothes,  and,  above  all,  they  get  plenty  of  milk.  And,  hard  as  we 
"  work,  it  is  a  healthy,  pleasant  Kfe.  I  have  been  brought  up  to  no  trade,  and  I 
^*  believe  I  do  better  here  on  the  capital  I  have  than  I  could  do  in  a  town.  Besides,  I 
*«  am  free  and  my  own  master. 

**  The  small  farmers  here  are  just  holding  their  own.  There  is  not  one  in  the  village 
"  who  is  behindhand  with  his  rent.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  small  farmers  have  no 
•*  wages  here.     On  fairly  good  land,  and  at  moderate  rents,  farmers  can  still  live.'* 

56.  The  total  expenditure  in  the  nine  poor  law  imions  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  lUtcB. 
1884,  was  121,6202.,  and  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1894,  was  136,375Z.,  or  an 
increase  of  14,765/.     The  Treasury  subventions  in  the  first  period  were  5,269Z.,  and  in 

the  latter  12,472/.,  or  an  increase  of  7,208L 

The  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  £  increased  in  all  the  unions  in  the  latter  period 
compared  with  the  former,  except  in  the  Penrith  Union,  where  it  remained  practically 
stationary. 

The  rate  of  poor  rate  in  the  £  decreased  in  six  unions  and  increased  in  three. 

The  rateable  value  decreased  in  seven  unions  and  increased  in  two,  namely,  those  of 
Carlisle  and  Bootle  (Appendix  A.  6). 

57.  The  question  of  tithe  was  seldom  referred  to,  and  it  is  a  subject  that  excites  Tithe, 
little  or  no  attention.     The  tithe  in  the  county  only  comes  to  9%d.  per  acre  under  OTop. 

Since  the  Tithe  Act  was  passed  tithe  has  been  merged  in  the  rents  whenever  any 
adjustment  of  rental  has  taken  place.  Generally  the  amount  has  been  looked  upon  as 
so  much  reduction  of  rent. 

58.  Cumberland  is  not  a  game  county,  and  there  is  really  very  little  grievance  about  Oame. 
over-preservation.     There  are  many  districts  where  there  is  no  game  at  all.     There 

are,  however,  several  estates  where  a  large  head  of  game  is  preserved,  but  I  sent 
circular  forms  containing  questions  referring  to  game  to  farmers  on  the  large  estates, 
and  none  of  them  made  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  serious  complaint.  Two  or  three 
farmers  thought  that,  where  damage  was  done  by  pheasants,  compensation  should  be 
given.  I  asked  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Farmers'  Association  at  Carlisle,, 
whether  there  was  any  grievance  over  game  preserving,  and  it  was  stated  that  such 
cases  were  rare. 

Several  farmers  write  that  they  like  to  see  their  landlords  come  and  have  a  good 
day.  One  farmer  I  have  known  for  some  years  on  a  100  acre  farm  which  is  surrounded 
by  woods,  not  belonging  to  his  landlord,  containing  a  great  many  rabbits  and  hares 
and  also  pheasants,  suffers  a  good  deal  from  their  depredations.  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  shoot  some  of  the  hares,  and  he  replied :  *^  Aye,  but  I  like  to  see  landlord 
"  come  and  enjoy  himself  with  them." 

There  is,  however,  one  property  where  it '  is  said  that  tenants  would  get  notice  to 
quit  if  they  killed  the  hares  and  rabbits.  This  is,  I  believe,  quite  an  exceptional  case, 
and  is  the  old  story  of  an  estate  being  purchased  by  a  gentleman  who  made  his  money 
in  trade,  and  Tvho  expects  to  get  his  pound  of  flesh  out  of  everything  and  everybody  on 
the  property.  A  small  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  estate  said  that  he  thought 
there  ought  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  enable  tenants  to  shoot  the  hares 
and  rabbits,  and  he  could  be  scarcely  made  to  believe  that  such  an  Act  had  been  in 
existence  for  about  15  years. 

Farmers  usually  considered  that  the  Hares  and  Babbits  Bill  had  been  beneficial. 
Cumberland  never  was  a  great  county  for  hares,  but  in  many  districts  there  were  a 
number  of  rabbits. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  rabbits  were  very  numerous  in  certain  districts  on  the 
western  coast,  but  it  became  a  common  practice  for  farmers  to  let  the  right  of  trapping 
them  to  rabbit  catchers,  who  rented  considerable  areas.  In  a  few  years  the  rabbits 
greatly  decreased,  and  in  some  cases  the  farmers  are  now  keeping  the  rabbits  them- 
selves in  order  to  sell  in  the  market,  and  the  numbers  are  again  on  the  increase. 

Vin. — ^Effect  of  thb  Defrbssion  ufon  Labour. 

59.  The  following  were  the  number  of  anioultural  labourers  (males),  taking  all  agrteultural 
classes  given  in  the  Census  Tables,  including  bailiffs,  shepherds,  all  men  in  charge  of  labourers  in 

0   88050.  F  the  county. 
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oatile,  farm  servtots/inachine  proprietors  and  attendants,  and  drovers  in  the  county  in 
ISn,  1881,  4nd  1891.  ' 


"  ' ,                       K 

1871.    " 

1881. 

1691. 

1  . 

1 
9,795 

8,965 

8,263 

'       . 

Decrease  per  cent,  between 
the  periods 

8-6 

7-8 

Claeses  of  QQ.  Ill  Cumberland  xh^  majority  of  the  farm  servants  are  hired  by  the  half  year  at 

farm  sei-        Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas,  and  live  and  board  in  the  farm  houses.     These  are  always 
unmarried  men. 

Married  men,  who  are  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  farm,  live  in  cottages  on  tke  farm, 
or  in  villages.  They  are  nominally  engaged  by  the  week,  though  they  genprally 
remain  in  jtheir  situattions  f or  much  longer  periods  than  the  hired  men.  Their  work 
is  almost  always,  regular,  no  deductions  being  made  during  bad  weather. 

Oddmen  or  casual  men,  of  whom  there  are  comparatively. few,  are  called  "  darrickers  ** 
and  are  engaged  by  the  day  and  work  for  different  farmers. 

Women  wad  girls  are  aJso  hired  in  the  farmhouses  by  the  half  year,  but  they  are 
getting  more  difficult  to  obtain  every  year,  especially  those  who  understand  dairying, 
as  they  prefer  to  obtain  situations  in  towns  in  shops,  or  in  domestic  service  in  private 
houses  or  hotels. 

They  seldom  take  part  in  field  work,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  dairy  work,  and 
laonoe  work,  though  they  may  also  feed  calves,  and  attend  to  poultry,  and  sometimes 
undertake  milking  and  help  at  hay  and  harvest  if  there  is  a  pressure  of  work.  There 
are,  ho^^ever,  a  few  women  who  live  in  the  villages  or  towns,  who  work  by  the  day, 
but,  ap  a  rule,  they  are  only  employed  at  special  times,  such  as  turnip  thinning,  hay  time 
and  harvest.     They  are  paid  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  a  day,  and  3s.  6d.  a  day  at  harvest. 

Irish  labourers  used  to  come  into  the  county  for  harvest,  but  the  use  of  machinery, 
particularly  the  "  self-binder,"  and  also  the  decrease  in  the  area  of  corn  crops,  have 
been  the  reasons  for  their  non-employment  in  latter  years. 
The  Hirings,  61.  The  principal  Wrings  in  Cumberland  are  at  Carlisle,  Penrith,  Cockermouth,  and 
Wigton.  But  it  is  getting  more  and  more  common  for  farm  servants  to  regard  the 
week  in  which  the  hirings  take  place  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lancashire 
as  a  period  of  amusement,  and  they  visit  as  many  hirings  as  possible  with  the  object 
of  meeting  their  friends  and  taking  part  in  the  various  entertainments  which  are 
provided.  Consequently  both  masters  and  servants  from  Cumberland  frequently 
attend  in  Westmorland  the  hirings  at  Kendal  and  Appleby,  and  in  Lancashire*  at 
Lancaster  and  Ulverston.  The  latter  town  is  one  of  the  largest  hirings  in  the  three 
counties,  and  is  the  principal  one  for  women. 

The  engagements  up  to  1894,  both  in  the  case  of  men  and  women  always,  took  place 
in  the  open  street,  but  in  that  year,  owing  to  the  action  of  certain  ladies  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  question,  a  room  was.provided  at  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  and  Ulverston, 
for  the  use  of  the  women,  and  it  was  found  that  farmers  and  their  wives  in  search  of 
servants  were  quite  ready  and  willing  to  fqll  in  with  the  new  arrangements  and  to 
interview  the  servants  there.  In  1895,  the  system  was  adopted  at  Kendal  and  other 
places,  and  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  established. 
The  quality  62.  The  quality  of  labour  in  Cumberland  is  good,  and  will  compare  well  with  that  of 
of  labour.  other  districts,  fchOugh,  a  number  of  employers  state  that  it  is  deteriorating,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  most  capable  men  seeking  situations  in  towns.  The  high  standard  of 
labour  may  be  attributed  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  believe,  to  the  system  of  hiring. 
In  the  first  place,  the  men  are  thoroughly  well  fed ;  secondly,  there  is  not  the  temptation, 
and  oftetn^  there  is  not  the  opportunity  for  them  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the  public 
house;  thirdly,  the  foot  of  their  living  under  the  same  roof  as  their  employers,  who  in 
many  cases  have  been  farm  servants  themselves,  creates  a  feeling  of  friendship  and 
equality,  and,  in  addition,  the  industrious  example  of  every  member,  of  the  household 
are  causes  which  prompt  the  men  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  prospects  of  the  farm. 
Further,  they  are  paid  according  to  merit,  and  not  all  on  the  same  level,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  as  in  the  easteom  <  coun^es,  aujd  t)ie  wages  which  the  more  capable 


'  *  In  the  GflErstang  district,  upon  which  I  -reporled  both  for  ^e  Boyal  Conuuifision  qu  LabQur  and  the  Rojal 
Commission  on  Agriculture,  the  hiring  is  ft  yeariy  one,  and  takes  place  at  Garstang,  TWs  yearly  hiring  only 
obtains  in  the  Garstang  Union  and  in  part  of  the  Fylde  Union. 
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can  oommand  enable  them  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  take  a  farm  for 
themfielves,  with  the  possibility  in  the  end  of  attaining  a  position  of  some  importance 
and  iniduence. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Little,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Farm  Prize  Competition,  1880,  Vol.  16, 
Part  n.,  No.  XXXII.,  says :  "  For  geiiierations  has  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
^'  labourer  been  as  gruperior  in  morale  to  his  fellow  of  the  south  as  he  has  been  in 
"  physiqus.  He  is,  therefore,  accustomed  to  the  every  day  performance  of  tasks  from 
"  which  the  latter  would  revolt,  even  were  he  as  equal  to  them  as  the  other.  Add  to 
"  this  the  constant  supervision  from  dwelling  in  the  same  house  as  his  employer,  and 
"  the  superiority  of  fare  from  living  at  the  same  table,  and  we  have  some  explanation 
"  of  his  gi*eater  capability.  His  greater  willingness  probably  springs  from  an  ambitibn 
"  to  rise,  which  is  easier  of  fulfilment  with  him  than  the  southern  labourer. .  Where 
'*  master  and  man  are  so  much  more  nearly  equal  socially,  there  is  more  chance  for  a 
"  superior  servant  to  push  his  way." 

Again,  Mr.  Colman,  reporting  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  says :  "  The 
"  training  of  the  farm  servant  is  admirably  calculated  to  induce  habits  of  thrift  and 
'*  industry,  and  there  is  ever  before  him  the  prospect  of  honourable  independence  and 
*•  social  advance ;  hence  he  begins  to  save  with  his  earliest  eflforts.  He  moves  from 
''  place  to  place,  always  careful  to  select  situations,  not  where  the  work  is  easy,  but 
*'  where  the  master  is  a  successful  man,  who  understands  his  business ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
"  that  the  best  class  of  hired  servants  have  often  superior  advantages  to  the  farmers' 
"  children,  because  the  latter  are  brought  up  on  their  father's  farm,  and  have  not  the 
"  variety  of  experience  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  hired  servant.  Fonanately  there 
•*  are  in  most  parishes  or  districts,  small  as  well  as  large  farms,  and  the  steady  saving 

**  servant  often  becomes  the  Successful  farmer As  regards  the  size  of 

"  farms,  both  counties  are  happily  circumstanced ;  inasmuch  as  whilst  the  tendency 
"  of  late  years  has  been  towards  consolidation,  there  are  still,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
"  ever  remain,  sufficient  variety  to  provide  stepping  stones  or  lower  rungs  in  the  ladder 
"  of  enterprise  for  the  deserving  farm  servant  to  creep  up  to  the  position  of  master, 
"  and  instances  could  be  multiplied,  in  which  through  such  media  men  have  risen  from 
**  the  humblest  positions  to  great  wealth." 

63.  There  is  but  little  change  to  note  in  condition  or  position  of  the  farm  servant  But  litUe 
since  I  reported  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  in  1892.     Owing  to  the  low  ^^^J^e^  '^^ 
prices  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  1892  and  1893,  and  also  to  the  scarcity  of  the  hay  crop  in  £2^^,^ 
the  latter  year,  which  injuriously  aflTected  the  farmers,  rather  less  labour  has  been  gjnce  1892. 
employed  in  some  cases,  and,  frequently,  second  class  men,  youths  and  boys  hired, 
instead  of  the  better  class  men. 

64.  The  wages  of  the  hired  servants  have,  on  the  whole,  varied  but  little  in  the  last  ]^^®^®^ 
10  or  12  years.     In  Appendix  A.  3.  will  be  found  the  rates  of  wages  obtained  at  the  acrvante  ™ 
Penrith  Whitsuntide  hirings  by  the  different  classes  of  farm  servants  in  certain  years 
between  1882  and  1895.     The  rates  for  the  Michaelmas  hirings  are  not  given,  but 

they  are  generally  lower  than  in  the  summer  term,  owing  to  the  shorter  working 
hours,  and  to  the  fact  that  harvest  is  not  included  in  it.  The  figures  up  to  1892  were 
agreed  upon  by  a  representative  meeting  of  the  Penrith  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  figures 
from  1892  to  1895  I  have  obtained  from  reliable  sources. 

At  Whitsuntide,  1891  and  1892,  the  wages  of  best  men  and  second  class  men  had 
reached  their  highest  point  during  the  years  named,  being  between  161.  and  171.  for 
the  half  year  for  the  former,  and  between  12i.  and  151.  for  the  latter.  But  though 
during  the  next  three  years,  up  to  1895,  the  wages  of  the  best  men  varied  but  little, 
those  of  second  class  men  were  91.  to  131.  in  1894,  and  8/.  to  12/.  in  1895.  Again,  the 
wages  of  boys  were  between  6/.  and  10/.  in  1890,  1891,  and  1892,  and  between  51.  and 
71.  in  1895.     The  wages  of  women  hardly  varied  between  1892  and  1895. 

But  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  in  the  Table  in  Appendix  A.  3  wages  were 
higher  at  Whitsuntide  1895  than  at  Whitsuntide  1882,  1888,  and  1889,  the  only  years 
in  the  eighties  in  which  they  are  given. 

In  Appendix  A-  4.  will  al$o  be  found  the  rates  of  wages  obtained  at  th^  Wjbdtsuntide 
hirings  in  1894  and  1895  at  Carlisle  and  Cpokermouth,  and  also  at  certain  markets  in 
Westmorland  and  Lancashire,  which  I  give  because  both  employers  a^d  employed 
often  attend  the  hirings  outside  the  county  to  which  they  belong*  The  Ulverston 
hiring  in  Lancashire,  particularly,  is  visited  by  those  in  the  surrounding  counties,  as 
it  is  the  principal  one  for  wonlon  in  the. three  counties  nanwjd* 
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Food  Bup- 
plied  to  hired 
Herrants. 


Wages  of 
oarried 


men. 


Wageu  of 
odd  D.en. 


65.  The  hired  servants  get  three  meals  a  day,  that  is,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
and  light  refreshments  at  10  o'clock  and  4  o'clock,  known  as  **  10  o'clocks  and 
4  o'clocks,'*  in  the  summer,  and  sometimes  all  the  year  round.  Formerly  the 
"  10  o'clocks  and  4  o'clocks  "  were  confined  to  harvest  time,  but  of  late  years  they 
have  become  general  at  other  periods  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  farm  servaots  would 
now  accept  employment  in  a  farmhouse  where  they  were  not  provided. 

Miss  Barnes,  of  Baurgh,  near  Wigton,  gave  me  in  1892  the  following  account  of  the 
food  provided  at  her  father's  farm  for  the  hired  men  : — 

Breakfast — CoflTee,  bread  and  butter,  oatmeal  porridge,  treacle  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Beef  or  mutton,  potatoes,  flour  or  roly-poly  puddings,  and  on  Sundays  a 
goose. 

Tea. — Tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  cake. 

Supper. — Boiled  or  cold  milk,  bread  and  cheese. 

In  addition,  at  10  o'clock  in  summer  each  man  has  a  pint  of  hot  coffee  and  milk,  and 
bread  and  butter. 

66.  The  cash  wages  of  married  labourers  regularly  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  farm, 
who  are  not  hired  but  nominally  engaged  by  the  week,  vary  somewhat,  as  perquisites 
such  as  potatoes,  milk,  firing,  &c.,  are  sometimes  given  in  lieu  of  wages.  A  cottage 
is  always  provided  free.  I  stated  in  1892,  and  I  believe  that  the  same  holds  good 
now,  that  the  minimum  wage^  whether  paid  in  cash,  or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
kind,  may  be  put  at  18$.  a  week.     [Appendix  A .  5.] 

The  following  examples  were  given  me  of  the  wa^es  paid  by  two  well-known 
farmers : — 


Payment  at 
haytime  and 
harvest. 


£ 
0 
0 
0 


8. 

18 
2 
0 


d. 
0 
0 
9 


1 

u 

9 

£ 

8. 

d. 

0 

18 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

6 

(1.)  Wages  in  cash         -  -  -  .  . 

House  and  garden  -  -  -  .  - 

Carting  coc&  and  allowing  to  keep  poultry  on  the  farm 


(2.)  Wages  in  cash 
House 
Potatoes  and  coals  carted  - 


67.  Odd  men,  or  "  darrickers  "  as  they  are  called,  of  whom  there  are  comparatively 
few,  are  paid  about  3«.  a  day  and  usually  find  their  own  "  meat "  (food),  though  some 
farmers  give  them  "  10  o'clocks  "  and  *•  4  o'clocks."  But  in  the  cases  where  farmers  find 
them  in  food  their  cash  wage  is  about  \s.  a  day. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  darrickers  are  in  a  worse  position  than  the  married  men, 
as  they  have  to  find  their  cottages,  their  cash  wages  being  the  same  ;  and  further,  they 
cannot  rely  on  regular  employment  in  bad  weather  or  slack  times.  Still,  some  prefer 
to  work  as  darrikers.  Sometimes  they  rent  a  bit  of  land,  so  they  can  work  upon  it 
when  not  otherwise  employed.  At  hav-time  and  harvest  they  often  do  pretty  well, 
working  for  different  farmers.     They  also  earn  extra  money  by  taking  piece-work. 

68.  At  haytime  and  harvest  the  hired  men  are  not  paid  extra  wages,  though  they 
sometimes  get  beer,  and  often  as  much  tea  as  they  want.  Married  men  generally  get 
their  "meat"  at  these  times  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  wages.  Darrikers  get 
3«.  6rf.  to  4«.  a  day  and  their  "  meat." 


IX. — Bemedi^  and  Suqgbstions. 

liemedies  69.  In  this  report  I  have  already  alluded  to  certain  suggestions  and  proposals  which 

and  Biigges-    have  been  made  by  witnesses,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the 
tions.  Agricultural  Holdings  Act ;   and  I  will  now  shortly  refer  to  others  not  previously 

mentioned,  which  were  put  forward  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry : — 

1.  The  taxation  of  foreign  manufactured  articles  until  the  system  of  free  trade  is 

adopted  by  foreign  countries. 

2.  Lightening  the  burdens  on  the  land  by  charging  the  public  exchequer  with  the 

cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  of  schools,  of  the  police,  of  roads  and 
sanitary  matters,  and  by  the  abolition  of  the  land  tax. 
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3.  The  lowering  of  railway  rates,  and  the  abolition  of  preference  rates  over  English 

linos  to  foreign  produce.     Increased  railway  facilities  for  getting  agricultural 
produce,  especially  small  quantities,  to  good  markets. 

4.  Income  tax  to  be  levied  on  net  incomes. 

5.  Equal  division  of  rates  between  owner  and  occupier. 

6.  Further  reduction  of  rent. 

7.  Stringent  measures  to  prevent  adulteration. 

8.  Stringent  measures  to  prevent  the  false   marking  of  foreign  meat  and  other 

produce. 

9.  Facilities  for  borrowing  money  for  improvements  at  a  cheap  rate. 

10.  A  less  expensive  method  of  transferring  land. 

11.  Co-operation  in  production  and  distribution  of  produce,  particularly  of  butter. 

12.  The  exclusion  of  live  foreign  cattle  to  prevent  disease.*^ 

13.  Beer  only  to  be  so  designated  if  brewed  from  malt  and  hops. 

14.  Abolition  of  market  tons. 

15.  Abolition  of  manorial  fines,  dues,  duties,  and  services. 

16.  Credit  banks. 

17.  County  councils  to  have  power  to  administer  the  cleansing  of  water  courses,  and 

to  cut  main  drains  to  prevent  flooding ;  the  cost  to  be  charged  on  the  lands 
benefitted  thereby. 

18.  Technical  education  and  training  in  schools,  in  order  that  boys  may  commence 

to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  early  as  possible. 

19.  Bimetallism. 

X. — Conclusion. 

70.  I  have  shown  in  this  Report  that  the  farmers  in  Cumberland  have,  fortunately,  Condiimoiu 
suffered  less  than  those  in  many  other  counties,  and  that  this  is  so  because  they  have 
been  able,  owing  to  natural  advantages,  to  give  up  growing  cereals  to  a  large  extent, 
and  to  rely  more  on  the  rearing  of  stock  ;  and  that,  in  addition,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  withstand  many  of  the  serious  consequences  of  the  depression  by  the 
exercise  of  their  judgment  and  skill  in  bringing  the  quality  of  their  stock  to  a  high 
standard,  by  the  application  of  self-denial  and  thrift  in  their  homes,  and  of  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  duties.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  give  the 
impression  that  agriculture  in  Cumberland  is  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition. 
That  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Much  capital  has  been  lost  in  the  county,  particu- 
larly since  1886,  owing  to  the  ruinous  prices  obtained  for  cattle  and  sheep  in  certain 
years  ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Cumberland  farmers 
are  seldom  capitalists,  as  many  in  other  counties  have  been,  and  that  there  is  usually 
but  little  margin  for  them  to  fall  back  upon.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that,  with 
all  their  hard  work,  the  majority  of  farmers  are  not  doing  more  than  just  paying  their 
way,  while  others,  on  poor  soils,  or  handicapped  by  want  of  capital,  are  losing  money. 

Still,  if  prices  obtained  for  stock  in  1895  continue,  though  much  of  the  capital  gone   ^ 
will  never  be  recovered,  there  is   the  prospect  for  the  Cumberland  farmers,  if  they 
help  themselves  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  of  being  able  to  pursue,  with  sufficient 
success,  a  calling,  which  has  bred  a  sturdy,  sagacious,  and  independent  race  of  men 

and  women. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Aethur  Wilson  Pox, 
Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Secretary, 

BroyiJ  Commission  on  Agriculture. 


*  From  1888  to  1890  the  county  was  visited  by  pleuro-pDeumoDia,  and  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered.  Besides  direct,  much  indirect,  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  well-bred  herds,  which  had 
taken  long  to  create,  by  the  restrictions  preventing  the  purchase  of  store  animals,  and  by  tbo  dislocation  of 
business  at  local  markets. 
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ROTAL  COMMI88IOK   ON  AQRICULTURE : 


APPENDIX  A.  2. 


NuvBBB  of  Fabmbba.  Shxphx&ds,  Laboubbbs,  ^.  in  CuMBBmLAin)  in  1871,  1881,  1891. 


ClaM. 


Farmer  gnurier  .... 
Farmer'B  soo,  brother,  grandiOD,  nephew 
Farm  bailiff  .... 
Agricaltaral  laboarer  ... 
Farm  serrant  (indoor)  ... 
Shepherd  .  .  .  - 

Nnrseryman,  seedsman,  florist,  gardenerf 
HorsekeeperJ    .  -  -  - 

Agrieultoral-machine  proprietor,  attendant 
Drover  ..... 
Gamekeeper      .... 


Totals 


*  In  the  Centos  of  1891  persons  who  were  in  the  Census  Ectums  of  1871  and  1881  classed  under  "  sgrionltursl  laboarer.  flmn  senrant  and 
cottager  "  went  given  under  two  heads,  vii.,  **  agricultural  labourer,  farm  servant "  and  "  horsekeeper,  horseman,  teamster,  and  carter."  The  Ualie 
flgnres  in  the  1891  eolumn  show  the  number  of  the  latter  and  the  Roman  figures  the  number  of  the  former  class. 

t  In  the  Census  Returns  of  1871  and  1881  gardeners  were  shown  partlj  in  the  domestic  class  and  partlj  in  the  sgricnltnral  dass,  but  in  the 
Returns  for  18111  they  were  all  included  in  the  agricultural  clam.    The  figures  in  the  above  table  for  1871  and  1881  include  both  classes. 

X  The  persons  classed  under  **  groom,  honekeeper,  horsebreaker  "  in  the  Census  Returns  of  1871  snd  1881  are  included  with  **  coachman,  cabman, 
groom,  Ac"  in  the  Returns  for  1891.  and  have  therefore  not  been  (pven  in  the  above  table. 

In  1681  only  persons  of  and  above  10  years  of  age  are  included  in  the  occupation  Returns  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  same  is  believed  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Ketums  for  Scotland. 

In  the  Censns  Retunns  for  Scotland  for  1881  and  1891  farmers'  sons  under  15  years  of  age  were  included  with  children  or  scholars,  and  in  order 
that  the  numbers  in  the  above  tables  may  be  comparative,  only  farmers'  sons  of  and  above  15  are  included  in  the  1871  flgnres. 


APPENDIXJA,  3. 


Waobs  Paid  for  the  Half-Yeab  at  certain  Whitsxthtidx  Hibinos  at  Pehbith  in  certain  Tears  between 

1882  and  1895.    [Paragraphed.] 


(Board,  Lod^g,  and  Washing,  are  provided 

in  addition.) 

Classes  of  Workers. 

May.10th. 
1888. 

May  22nd. 
1888. 

June  nth. 
1888. 

May  27th. 
1880. 

"?»r 

June  7th, 
1882. 

Mav8Srd,      May  15th.       June  4th, 

i 

Bzperienoed  men 

Second  doss  men    and 
youths. 

7^tolW.    • 

Uptol2i.- 

102.  to  122.- 
W.tol(W.  . 

lil.  to  M, 
111.  to  ItL 

Up  to  17/. 
and  some- 
times OTer. 

122.  to  15/. 

1«.  to  17/. 
14/.  to  15/. 

15/.tol6/.lOs. 
10/.  to  15/.. 

14/.  to  17/.. 
9/.  to  18/.  . 

18/.  to  16/. 
8/.  to  121. 

Boys 

Up  to  U.  10s. 

4LXo1l.     ' 

«.to8«.    - 

61.  to  101.. 

6l.toN.    - 

6/.  to  10/.- 

5/.  to  6/.  10s. 

5/.to8/.     • 

5/.  to  71. 

Bxperienoed  women 

TJptolOf.   - 

82.  to  111.  - 

Best  dairy 
minders* 
101.  to  111. 

U.  to  81.  lOi. 

12/.iol4{. 

Up  to  W.  - 

11/.  to  12/. 

ly.tolS/OOt. 

»/.  to  11/.10S. 

lO/.tolS/JOs. 

- 

- 

9i.iol0l,- 

Up  to  121.. 

-         i  8/.tol0/.  - 

1 

8/.  to  9/.  10s. 

8/.  to  10/. 

Girls 

- 

— 

- 

61.  to  72.  - 

6{.toltf.  . 

5/.  to  10/..  {  5/.  to  8/.     . 

j 

4/.to8/.     . 

4/.  to  71. 
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APPENDIX  A.  4. 


Batbs  of  Wagbs  agreed  on  in  May  and  Jnne  1894  and  1895  at  certain  HiBiNe  Faibs  in  the  Counties 
of  GuMBEBXiANi),  WssTMOBUoii)  and  Lajcashibb.    [Paragraph  64.] 


Locality. 


Date. 


Carlisle  (first  hiring) 
Carlisle  (second  hiring) 
Cockennouth 
Penrith 


Appleby 
Kendal 

Kirkbj  Stephen 


r  First  hiring 
Lancaster^  Second  hinng 
I  First  hiring 

UWcrston 


ri895 
/1895 

ri895 

'\i894 
ri895 

'\m4 


ri895 

\m4 

ri895 
'\i^94 

.     1895 


-  1895 
.     1895 

-  iS94 
ri895 

'\ie94 


\  June- 
iS  May  - 

8  June • 
19  May- 

3  June  - 
14  May ' 

4  Jane- 
i3  May  • 


6  June- 
14  May ' 

1  June  - 
12  May ' 

27  May  - 


1  June  - 
8  June  - 

12  May - 
6  June  - 

17  May ' 


Kates  of  Wages  for  Half-Tear  (in  addition  to  Board,  Lodging,  and  generally 

Washing). 


Best  Men. 


Second 

Class  Men 

and 

Youths. 


Boys. 


( 


Cumberland. 


12/.  to  14/.  I 

151.  to  161. 

13/.  to  14/. 
12l.10s.to14i. 
Il/.10«.tol4/. 

15l.  to  161. 

13/.  to  16/. 

I4I.  to  17L 


8/.  to  11/. 
101.  to  141 
SI.  to  12/. 
iOl.  to  121. 
71.  to  10/. 
SI.  to  12l. 
Si.  to  12/. 
9/.  to  131. 


WaSTMORLAKD. 


14/.  to  16/. 
131.  to  171. 
14/.  to  17/. 
14L  to  17L 

12/.  to  15/. 


8/.tol8/.10». 

9/.  to  1^. 

91.  to  13/. 
91.  to  131.108. 

91.  to  11/. 


LANGASHiaX. 


12/tol6/.10f. 

15/.  to  17/. 
13l.io15l.10i. 

14/.  to  17/. 

14I.  to  /;/. 


9/.  to  12/. 
9/.  to  14/. 
7/.  to  121. 
9/.  to  13/. 
9l.  to  13l. 


41.  to  71. 
4L  to  SI. 
5/.  to  71. 
4.  to  S/. 
4/.  to  6/. 
4/.  to  7/. 
5/.  to  7/. 
5/.  to  SI. 


5/.  to  8/. 

7/.  to  9/. 
4/.  to  8/.  10s, 
4,  to  8/.  yo« 

5/.  to  8/. 


4/.  to  8/. 
6/.  to  8/. 
5L  to  61. 
4/.  to  7/. 
5l.  to  S^/. 


9/.  to  12/.    i 

9/.  to  yjg/.  , 
None      i 

9/.  to  121.  \ 
71.  to  9/.  108.' 

101.  io  1 11.  \ 
I0/.tol2/.109.' 


9/.  to  111.10$.  SI  to  9/.  108. 


Best 
Women* 


Second 

Class 

Women. 


GKrh. 


7/.  to  8/. 
51.  to  Si. 
Si.  to  10/. 
5l.  to  ^/. 
5/.  to  6/. 
5l.  to  ^/. 
8/.  to  10/. 


10/.  to  11/. 

IOl.  to  121. 

10/.  to  18/. 

1ll.to13l.108. 

10/.  to  IS/. 


8/.  to  11/. 
12/.  to  13/. 
9/.  to  y^/. 
10/.  to  13/. 
IOl.  to  y^. 


8/.  to  10/. 
7/.  to  91. 
7/.  105.  to  10/. 
7/.  yO«.  to 
IOl.  10s. 


el.  to  7/.  10*. 
8/.  to  11/. 
7/.  to  SI. 
SI.  to  10/. 
7/.  to  yo/. 


5/.  to  6/. 
31.  to  6/. 

5/.  to  61. 
8/.  to  5/. 

4/.  to  71. 
4I.  to  SI. 


41.  to  7/. 
S/.  to  7/. 

5/.  to  8/. 


41.  to  6/.  10*. 
4/.  10«.  to  71. 

5l.  to  7/. 

4/.  to  7/. 

5/.  to  61. 


APPENDIX  A.  5. 


Anhual  Wages  paid  by  Mb.  TnraiswooD,  of  Rose  Bank  Fakm,  from  1873  to  1895.    [Paragraphs  64,  66,  and  67.'] 

Acreage  of  Farmnp  to  1880=584  acroR  (405  acres  arable  and  182  acres  grass).    From  1880=670  acres  ;  the  propor- 
tion of  arable  varied.    In  1892  it  was  «500  acres.    In  1895  size  of  fann=710  acres,  of  which  420  are  araole. 


Years. 

Total  Wages. 

Yean». 

Total  Wages. 

1873-74         

1874-75          

187.^-76 

1876-77          

1877-78          

1878-79          

1879-80          

1880-81          -             -             -             .            - 

1881-82          

1882-83          .             .             -             -             - 
1883-84          

£      s.    d. 
822     8     0^ 
385  15     2 
340    8     5 
472  10     62 
421     6     8 
420     6     2 
406     0     9 
436     9     0 
558     4     2 
845  16     5 
484     6  11 

1884-85          .            -            -            -            - 
1885-86          .             -             -             .             . 

1886-87          

1887-88          ----- 

1888-89          

1889-90          

1890-91          .             -             .             .            - 

1891-92          

1892-93          .             -             -             .             - 
1893-94          ----- 
1894-95          

£       8.  d. 
605  19     7 
447     0    8 
517     5     3 
482     4  10 
580     1     8 
551     7    34 
502     9     6| 
600  11     4 
596     8     ei 
576     7     2 
699  19     6 

NoTS. — Mr.  Tinniswood  writes  in  1^92  : — *'  These  figures,  taken  from  the  wage  book,  do  not  inolade  the  board  of  the  servants 
"  living  in  the  house,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  6«.  or  7s.  a  head  per  week,  neither  do  they  include  anything  in  the  shape  of 
*«  cottage  rent,  carting  of  coals,  or  other  perquisites. 

'*  The  increase  in  cost  of  labour  is  due  to  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  also  in  some  degree  to  keeping  more  stock  upon  my 
"  farms  than  at  the  commencement  of  my  tenancy.  The  additional  land  I  now  occupy  since  1880  is  nearly  wholly  grazing  and 
'*  does  not  add  much  to  the  cost  of  labour." 

In  August  1895  Mr.  Tinniswood  writes  : — "  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labour  in  1893-94  and  1894-95  is  due  to  two  reasons, 
1893  was  a  dry  season  with  a  light  crop,  and,  generally,  1894  was  an  extraordmary  fruitful  year,  and  the  labour  of  reaping  was 
great.  Again,  I  ploughed  out  80  acres  of  land  which  had  laid  in  grass  for  a  few  years  and  also  added  40  acres  of  arable  land  to 
the  farm.  Thus  the  total  acreage  now  is  710  acres,  of  which  420  acres  are  arable.  I  have  also  introduced  upon  my  farm  all 
the  most  improved  implements  and  machinery. 
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BOTAL  COmHSaiON  ok  AORICfULTUBX : 


APPENDIX  A  6. 


TAxtm  Ahowinff  Biobifts  aad  ExravDiruBS  in  the  Foom  Law  Uviovs  of  ChTKBEBLAim  for  the  Yean  ending 
XA««.  »H5  j^^  j^^^  jgg^  ^^  jg^ »    [Paragraph  56.] 


1883-84. 

1896-«4. 

TJnkm. 

BAtMble 
Value. 

Total 
Eeoeipto. 

Trawary 

Sub- 
▼entioni. 

Total 
■spen. 
ditore. 

Bate  of 
Bzpen- 

diwre 
mthe£. 

Bate  of 
Poor 
Bate 

inthe£. 

Bateable 
Value, 

\^ 
Day, 

1894. 

Total 
Beoeipta. 

Treaauiy 

Sub. 
[▼entioDi. 

Total 
Bxpen* 
diture. 

Bate  of 

di^B 
inthe£. 

Bate  of 
Poor 
Bate 

mthe£. 

Aliton-wftb-GuTlgin 

Penrftli 

Brampton    - 

Longtown    • 

Oiiriiile 

WigUm 

Gookennoath 

WhitehaTen-         ^ 

Bootie 

14^689 

206,806 

86364 

72^ 
260380 
179,788 
820.998 
808,063 
129,174 

2346 
12^009 

8.762 

6318 
28380 
14312 
21316 
28,697 

6341 

72 
669 

139 

171 

1346 

699 

646 

1373 

166 

2360 
19,490 
8366 

6346 
23306 
13387 
22.709 
28,807 

4370 

9,    d, 

3    1*1 

1    2*7 
111*2 
1    6*7 
1    7*8 
1    6*6 
1    6*0 
1    6*4 
0    8*1 

2  10* 

1    1*1 
1  11*6 
1    6*8 
1    6*6 
1    6*4 
1    3*9 
1    4*6 
0  11*6 

14338 
1943BS 
88308 
68,106 
805342 
178363 
812.468 
312386 
138308 

2,168 
9,699 
8367 
4368 
28,972 
14,705 
28362 
22,767 
7,795 

816 
1326 

681 

877 
2376 
1.499 
2396 
2340 

612 

2366 
11317 

9.100 

5337 
30326 
15341 
31314 
24746 

6,138 

«.   d, 
3    8*7 

1  2*0 

2  2*3 

1    7*5 
111*8 

1  8*9 

2  0*3 
1    7*0 
0  10*6 

s.    d, 
2    6*1 

0  9-9 

1  9*4 
1    3*1 
1    7-6 
1    6'1 
1    8*1 
1    2*9 
1    0* 

MM^ptsfrom  .— 
Poorratea. 

Trqaanry  aubTentioiii. 
Oiber  veoeipti. 


*  NOTB.— This  Table  waa  compiled  from  the  Annual  Taiatkm  BetomB. 
BBCBim  and  ExFXirDiTinui  include:— 


Bxp&ndUun  {Jw  r«U^  to  the  poor  and  purpotM  eonnoeUd  thero- 

In  maintenance. 

Out  relief. 

Maintenance  of  lunatics  in  aayluma  or  licensed  houses. 

Workhouse  and  other  loans  repaid  and  interest  thereon:— 

Salaries,  remunemtjon.  rations,  and  superannuation  allowances 
of  officers,  assistants,  and  servants. 

Other  expenses  of,  or  immediately  connected  with,  relief. 

Forpmpooet  nneonneeted  with  tho  roU^to  the  poor : — 

Payments  lor,  or  towards,  the  county,  baraugn,  or  poUce  rates. 
Payments  by  overseers  ^— 

To  highway  boards  or  to  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  respect  of 

highways. 
To  burial  boards. 
To  rural  sanitary  authorities. 
To  school  boards. 

For  school  attendance  committee  expenses. 
Payments  on  account  of  the  Begistration  of  ^rths,  ko.  Act. 
Vaccination  fees  and  expenses. 

Bxpenses  allowed  in  respect  of  registration  and  cost  of  jury  lista. 
School  fees  for  non-pauper  childrMi. 
Other  expenses  unconnected  with  relief  of  the  poor. 
Gost  of  legal  proceedingb  (parochial  and  union). 
Payments  under  Union  Assessment  Committee  Acts  and  other 

assessment  expenses. 
Salaries,  poundage,  and  superannuation  aUowanoes  of  parochial 
officers  and  other  expenditure  not  included  under  other  neads. 


APPENDIX  A  7. 


POPULATION.    [ParagPi^h  5.] 

CtTMBEBIiAVD. 


Union. 

1871. 

1881. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1881. 

1891. 

Increase.' 

Decrease. 

AlBton-with-Ganigill    - 

5,680 

4,621 



1,059 

4,621 

8,384 



1,287 

Penrith             -            -            - 

23,737 

28,251 

— 

486 

23,251 

22,576 

— 

675 

Brampton 

10,608 

10,565 

— 

43 

10,565 

9,754 

811 

Longtown        ... 
Carlisle 

8,268 

7,711 

— 

557 

7,711 

7,181 

— 

530 

46,627 

52,753 

6,126 

— 

52,753 

55.185 

2,432 

— 

Wigton 

22,691 

28,440 

749 

— 

23,440 

23,958 

518 

— 

Cockermouth   -            -            - 

46,545 

66,789 

10,244 

— 

56,789 

71,676 

14,1*87 

— 

Whitehaven     - 

47,672 

59,292 

11,720 

— 

69,292 

57,963 

— 

1,329 

Bootle  -            -            -            - 

8,525 

12,225 

3,700 

— 

12,225 

14,877 

2,652 

— 

220,253 

250,647 

32,539 

2,145 

250,647 

266,549 

20,484 

4,582 

1 

1871  and  1881,  and  between 

— 

— 

13-8 

— 

— 

— 

6*3 

— 

1S81  and  1891 

J 
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APPENDIX  A  8. 


AouASB  of  Oion  in  the  Oommr  of  GiniBEBi.ABS  in  1871  tad  1894.    [Pangnphs  7  «nd  8.] 


Oropt. 

1874, 

1894. 

Inoreaie 

or 
Deoreaie 
percent. 

ttropt. 

1874. 

1894. 

Increaae 

or 
Deoreaie 
pereem. 

Totalana 

970481 

970A61 

Clovtr,  taii^flrtm,  tmd  gra$$$9  wtdtr 

Varhaj          .... 
Not  for  hay     *         "          •          *. 

Total. 

Ptrmaumf   pattmr$   or  gra99  not 

Forh«7          .... 
NotfbrlM^    .... 

Total- 
Flax           

Bare  ftdlow  or  uncropped  arable  land  - 
Orchard*    

1ffKi>V<^  mKrAanm      .... 

86.961 
68,886 

40^781 
74768 

Total  aeraaffe  xmdu  all  kindi  of  oropi, 
baro  fidlow.  ind  gnM  - 

661677 

681,9«9 

7.488 

68381 

fiOS 

880 
ISS 

4610 
^678 
81499 
1,078 
60 
18 

Whaia 

97W 

116»tf8 

+18-6 

Barley  or  iMre 

Onto 

Bje 

BflMW 

PeM 

664)61 
848i;707 

71,876 
968^008 

Total  ci  oorn  orope  •         • 

98,048 

89,488 

-  9-8 

800^688 

889,878 

Poiatoei         .... 

Tamipi  and  Bwedei  • 

Mangold         .... 

(kbiMge,  kohl  rabi.  ind  npe 

Yetohes  and  other  green  erope, 
except  oknrer  or  graM 

9^96 

81,889 

1,888 

1^1 

680 

9460 

86,980 

968 

677 

880 

+  9*6 

7 
^414 

8 

1,216 

880 

488 

888 

Total  of  green  oropi 

4^068 

46419 

+  8-2 

Smantmit 

— 

4 

APPENDIX  A  a 


NuxBiB  of  HoBSii,  Oatilb,  SHnp»  ftnd  Pies  in  the  Gountt  of  OxnffBBET.AWP  in  1874  and  1894. 

[Fte-agraphs  10,  11,  and  12.] 


Increase 

Glaas. 

1874. 

1894 

or 
Decrease 
percent. 

Hor9M: 

(Inohiding  ponies)  used  solely  f6r 
agrieoltoral  purposes 

18,496 

14688 

Unbroken  horses  and  mares  kept 
sdely  for  breeding  purposes 

Total  of  horses 
CatOe: 

4668 

4291 

194W7 

21,974 

+16*2 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  only 

89.778 

44876 

Other  cattle  of  aU  ages 
Total  of  cattle 

84896 

94848 

184069 

188418 

•«•  9*6 

ShaepofaUagss       . 

664844 

884811 

-  7* 

i^#.. 

PigsofaUagea 

27417 

84666 

-18* 
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TaBIA   or  COMTENTB. 


Subject. 

Page. 

B.  1. 
B.  2. 

Evidence  of  certain  farmers              -            -            -            -            -            -            - 

Tabulated  evidence  of  certain  farmers         -            -             - 

53 
57 
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APPENDIX  B  1. 


BviDiKOB  ov  CEBZAiK  Fasmbbb.    [Paragraph  55.] 

Except  ihe  eyidence  of  the  first  two,  these  witnesses  farm  in  districts  where  the  land  belongs  to  people  of  small 
means ;  where  the  farms  are  chiefly  small  ones,  and  often  ooonpied  by  men  with  insufficient  capital,  and  where 
markets  are  at  a  distance.  This  eyidence  was  taken  in  September  1894,  except  in  the  case  of  tne  first  witness, 
who  gave  his  in  Jnne  1895.] 


Mr.  J.  C  of  Ibioh. — My  farm  is  60  acres,  of  which 
12  acres  are  nnder  ploogh.  I  am  a  yearly  tenant  and 
have  no  written  agreement.  My  rent  is  652.,  bat  have 
had  a  10  per  cent,  abatement  for  five  years. 

My  fiither  had  a  farm,  and  I  went  out  to  serrioe  at  a 
farm  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  did  so  for  18  years.  After 
that  I  took  this  &krm,  Dorrowing  a  little  money  to  stock 
it  witii,  which  I  paid  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  then  I  started  clear. 

I  keep  about  20  head  of  cattle,  of  which  eight  are 
miUdn^  cows,  also  25  sheep  and  lambs,  two  horses  and 
eight  pigs ;  also  poultry.  I  sell  butter  in  Whitehayen 
market.  M^  feeoing  stufEs'  bill  comes  to  about  501.  in 
the  year,  some  people  here  are  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  pay  501.  a  year  for  feeding  stuffs,  but  it  makes  the 
manure  and  the  butter  better. 

The  first  six  years  were  good  times.  In  1886  I 
began  to  feel  the  depression.  1893  and  1894  were  the 
worst  years  I  had,  as  the  price  of  stock  was  so  low.  I 
generally  breed  six  head  of  cattle  and  sell  three  year- 
Ungs  and  three  old  calving  cows. 

A.  yearling  this  spring  (1895)  fetched  21.  a  head  more 
than  in  1893  and  1894,  and  cows  fully  22.  a  head.  Also 
sheep  and  lambs  made  be.  a  head  more. 

I  stand  in  Whitehaven  market  and  sell  direct  to 
customers,  and  never  to  middlemen  if  I  can  help  it. 
This  year  I  have  five  acres  of  early  potatoes,  and  I  shall 
sell  them  myself  in  the  market.  I  always  try  to  get  a 
rent  out  of  potatoes,  a  rent  out  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
a  rent  out  of  pigs.  If  I  can  make  these  three  rents,  I 
am  quite  uatisfi^  and  have  something  for  myself. 

Labour  costs  me  IL  an  acre  in  cash.  I  keep  two 
hired  men,  one  20  years  of  age,  the  other  16.  and  a  girl. 
One  man  gets  71,  and  his  board  for  the  half-year ;  the 
other  52.  and  his  board,  and  the  girl  52.  and  board. 

I  work  as  hard  as  the  men,  and  my  wife  works  hard 
too. 

Since  I  came  I  have  improved  the  farm  a  lot,  for  it 
was  in  very  bad  condition,  but  I  was  allowed  202.  a  year 
for  two  years  to  get  it  right.  The  third  year  my  rent 
was  652.,  and  is  that  still,  though  102.  per  cent,  has  been 
allowed  off  for  five  years,  sometimes  in  cash,  in  lime  or 
feeding  stuffs.  I  prefer  it  in  feeding  stuffs.  If  they 
give  it  me  in  cash  1  spend  it  on  feeding  stuffs.  I  shall 
probably  get  the  reduction  made  permanent  soon. 

Bates,  taxes,  and  tithe  on  the  farm  are  not  worth 
naming. 

Our  house  is  not  a  good  one,  and  we  want  a  new  one, 
also  a  new  milk-house.  Neither  is  the  accommodation 
for  cattle  good.  Some  of  the  buildings  in  Irton  parish 
are  very  ^ood,  and  compare  favoarably  with  those  in 
Drigg  parish. 

If  I  left  the  farm  I  should  claim  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

The  first  six  years  here  I  saved  some  money,  and  I 
get  some  interest  on  that.  If  cattle  went  up  a  little 
now  we  could  save  money  with  work.  Though  I  work 
harder  than  a  farm  servant,  I  am  no  better  off  from  a 
money  point  of  view  than  if  I  had  remained  one.  It  is 
work  and  perseverance  which  help  us  here.  It  waold 
not  do  for  a  gentleman  farmer. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  changes  in  the  parish 
on  account  of  the  depression.  Since  1886  I  think  that 
the  men  in  Irton  parish  who  wiHrk  hard  have  been 
holding  their  own.  in  Drigg  parish  there  is  some  clay 
luid,  and  the  seasons  have  been  against  it.  Some  of 
them  have  been  losing  money  there. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Irton  men  have  been  putting 
their  hands  on  money  they  have  saved,  but  some  have 
reduced  their  stock,  and  employed  boys  instead  of  men. 
Instead  of  improving  their  stock,  they  have  been 
getting  it  poorer.  It  pays  better  to  keep  good  stock 
and  feed  it  well. 


On  the  majoritr  of  farms  in  the  parish  I  could  tell 
that  there  was  depression  if  I  had  been  away  for  15 
years.  I  could  tell  it  by  looking  at  the  land  and  the 
stock. 

Most  of  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  are  working 
for  nothing. 

G^neral^  rent  in  Irton  parish  has  not  been  reduced 
more  than  10  per  cent.  When  a  farm  is  to  let  a  lot  of 
men  will  bid  a  rent  they  cannot  pay  on  the  chance  of 
getting  it  down  afterwards. 

If  my  farm  was  to  be  to  let,  I  am  sure  that  20  men 
would  be  after  it. 

BviDBNCE  or  Mr.  T.  or  B.— I  was  bom  here  in  1815. 
I  am  the  owner  of  70  acres.  Mj  father  was  a  farmer's 
son  and  worked  as  a  labourer. 

I  began  life  as  a  farm  servant,  and  was  hired  at  17 
years  of  age,  having  first  worked  for  my  uncle.  I  was 
hired  at  Appleby  for  6L  for  the  half-year,  and  was 
there  12  months,  and  was  then  re-hired  at  the  same 
rate.  The  following  year  I  was  hired  in  a  new  situa- 
tion for  82.  the  half-year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
was  re-hired  at  the  same  nlaco  for  82.  IO0.  I  was  then 
hired  to  a  new  place  to  Sir  Jacob  Wilson's  father  at 
92.  10«.  for  six  months.  I  left  there,  but  I  regretted  it, 
for  it  was  a  good  place.  I  then  went  to  work  for  an 
uncle  at  Newcastle*  carting  building  material,  and  also 
leading  com  to  a  mill.  I  was  there  some  years,  when 
my  uncle  took  a  large  farm  in  Northumberland,  and  I 
continued  to  manage  his  business  in  the  town. 

After  this  I  entered  the  police  force  in  Newcastle, 
the  year  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  in 
the  force  18  months,  but  my  health  was  not  good,  and 
this,  I  think,  was  due  to  the  night  work  during  the 
Chartist  riots.  I  captured  one  of  the  Chartist  cotours, 
which  I  wrested  from  three  men.  Our  orders  were  to 
capture  the  colours.  I  had  a  terrible  struggle  for 
mme,  and  I  have  it  hanging  up  in  my  house  now.  The 
bricks  were  falling  on  us  like  hailstones.  The  mayor 
read  the  Biot  Act,  and  the  soldiers  charged  with  naked 
swords. 

I  then  left  Newcastle  and  returned  to  B.  I  then 
commenced  carrying  with  a  horse  and  cart,  taking 
pigs,  bacon,  and  hams  to  Penrith  and  Barnard  Castle. 
I  bought  the  goods  in  Penrith  and  sold  at  Barnard 
Castle  market.  This  I  did  for  12  years.  I  was  a  poor 
man  and  wanted  to  be  forward.  I  also  used  to  start 
from  B.  dfi  Friday  afternoon  and  drive  all  night  to 
Carlisle  in  winter  (27  miles),  buying  pork  there  and 
bringing  it  back  to  B.  on  Saturday.  Then  on  Monday 
I  would  drive  from  B.  to  Kirkby  Stephen  with  my 
purchases  and  then  return  home.  Tuesday  morning  I 
would  go  to  Penrith  and  load  there,  and  would  then 
return  to  B.,  and  the  same  night  would  drive  on  to 
Bama^  Castle  market.  On  I'Vidays  I  would  go  all 
round  this  neighbourhood  buying  butter,  bacon,  eggs, 
&c.,  to  sell  in  the  markets.  I  saved  money  during  the 
12  years  I  was  doing  this.  During  all  this  time  I  waa 
farming  up  to  100  acres,  and  used  to  cure  a  deal  of 
pork,  perhaps  100  pigs.  My  wife,  with  the  help  of  two 
servants,  was  looking  after  the  farm,  where  I  had  10  or 
12  cows,  and  she  was  working  as  hard  as  I  was. 

At  the  end  of  the  12  years  1  gave  up  the  business,  and 
by  then  I  had  bought  80  acres,  and  I  also  rented  130 
acres.  In  1888  the  rent  was  1202.  I  afterwards  took 
more  land,  amounting  in  all  to  220  acres.  I  had  thL" 
land  for  28  years.  The  rent  for  the  220  acres  in  1884 
was  2062.  I  always  had  the  farm  from  year  to  year 
When  I  first  took  it  there  were  only  old  buildings  on  it 
which  oould  hold  12  cattle.  The  landlord  put  up  new 
buildings  and  drained  the  land,  and  I  did  most  of  the 
leading.  Some  20  years  ago  my  rent  was  raised  by  342., 
and  I  considered  this  unfair,  as  it  was  T  who  had  done 
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80  mnch  to  improve  the  place,  and,  moreoyer,  had  only 
sold  off  28  quanerns  of  com  in  the  28  years,  having 
congamed  it  all  feeding  my  own  cattle,  ^fore  this  I 
do  not  consider  that  I  was  over-rented.  I  do  not 
believe  that  landlords  raise  rents  on  improvements  now. 
I  chiefly  went  in  for  selling  batter,  keeping  about  16 
milk  cows,  and  fattening  cattle.  I  took  a  nmnber  of 
prizes  for  fat  cattle  at  Kendal,  Carlisle,  and  Penrith. 

Thai  farm  paid  me  very  well.  It  enabled  me  to 
build  the  house  I  now  live  in  on  my  own  80  ttcres.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  farming,  and 
have  not  lost  money  any  year ;  on  the  contrary,  I  kept 
on  saving  it.  When  I  left  the  farm  I  got  33^.  com- 
pensation for  feeding  stuffs,  and  I  was  quite  satisfied 
with  that. 

Since  then  I  have  lived  on  my  80  acres.  Eight  years 
ago  I  was  bondsman  for  a  relation  which  cost  me 
2,000Z.  I  guaranteed  the  money  and  the  rent  in  1884. 
In  1889  I  had  to  take  over  his  farm  of  300  acres,  and 
farm  it  until  the  end  of  the  lease  in  1894.  I  repaid 
this  money  partly  out  of  profits  from  this  farm,  from 
my  own  80  acres,  and  &om  interest  I  was  getting  on 
capital  saved. 

The  industrious  men  here  are  just  making  both  ends 
meet,  that  is  feeding  and  clothing  themselves  and  their 
famHies,  but  those  who  are  not  industrious  are  losing 
money.  The  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  all  work  hard 
for  them  and  get  no  wages.  This  applies  to  all  sised 
farms  in  the  district.  All  who  get  a  livelihood  from 
farming  have  to  work  in  these  times. 

As  to  rent,  I  consider  that  the  landlords  have 
behaved  very  fairly  well  to  the  tenantry  to  help  them 
meet  the  troublesome  times.  A  man  who  continues  to 
be  very  industrious  can  just  live  at  present  rents. 

This  township  is  very  fairly  well  farmed,  and  has 
sreatly  improved  since  I  first  knew  it.  Also  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man  is  far  better  here  than  it 
was.  They  get  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
better  food.  They  are  also  better  clad  and  better 
informed.     Masters  and  men  get  on  veir  well  together. 

I  have  given  you  the  history  of  my  life.  It  comes  to 
this,  that  I  have  lived  by  mdusti^.  I  was  bom  of 
poor  parents,  but  I  set  myself  to  nse.  I  say  that  the 
Government  can  do  nothing.  Every  man  must  help 
himself,  and  not  knock  about  the  oountry  tiring  to  be 
a  gentleman.  In  good  times  some  people  got  too 
hign  notions,  and  they  are  not  very  keen  to  leave  them 

Mr.  DoTLB,  Glasson. — I  rent  33  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  seven  acres  of  moss.    I  have  been  here  five  years. 

I  work  the  land  with  the  help  of  an  old  man  and  my 
wife.  The  rent  was  60Z.  and  is  now  58Z.  The  rates 
and  taxes  are  5Z.  The  landlord  pays  tithe,  which  is 
175.  I  keep  three  milk  cows  and  rour  young  ones,  also 
pigs,  but  no  sheep.  I  am  growing,  in  1894,  six  acres  of 
oats,  five  acres  of  turnips,  one  acre  of  barley,  and  one 
acre  of  potatoes.  I  buy  bl.  worth  of  artificial  manure 
a  year,  and  at  least  10/..  worth  of  cake.  Wo  send  butter 
to  Carlisle. 

Buildings  in  this  district  are  generally  pretty  good, 
and  the  water  is  usually  pretty  good  for  cattle.  My 
land  is  drained  pretty  well.  The  district  is  being 
pretty  well  farmed  here.  We  chiefly  farm  the  five- 
course  system. 

I  just  kept  straight  in  18d3  when  I  had  a  good  year, 
and  I  have  just  kept  going  for  the  last  five  years,  but 
have  had  to  draw  60Z.  from  savings.  I  am  giving  up 
my  farm  because  I  cannot  get  it  at  a  lower  rent. 
My  landlord  is  a  Scripture  reader^  and  that  is  all  he 
has. 

We  small  farmers  work  far  harder  than  labourers.  I 
never  yet  heard  of  a  small  farmer  paying  his  sons  and 
daughters  wages. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  the  small  men  have  been 
complaining  about  rent.  It  is  a  very  near  thing  with 
the  small  men  now.  They  are  barely  feeding  and 
clothing  themselves.  A  small  man  on  under  100 
acres  can  live  on  at  a  moderate  rent.  The  remedy,  I 
think,  is  for  rent  to  come  down.  Two  men  can  fix 
their  own  rent  becter  than  an  arbitration  court. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Bownsss. — I  own  80  acres  of  plouprh 
land  and  60  acres  of  moss.  This  has  been  m  the 
family  200  years.  I  pay  61  tithe,  poor  rate  of  2«.  6d. 
in  the  £,  and  road  rates  at  6d.  in  the  £. 

I  have  given  over  growing  wheat.  I  grow  oats  and 
turnips  now,  and  graze  more  than  I  did.  I  breed  all 
my  cattle,  I  have  now  20,  and  six  of  these  are  milk 
cows,  and  I  generally  have  from  7  to  12  breeding  ewee. 


I  have  turned  do^m  80  acres  to  grass  in  30  years,  and 
it  has  made  very  fair  pasture. 

The  small  men  on  50  or  60  acres  are  just  scraping 
along.  Some  may  be  losine  money.  With  that  class 
of  farm  rent  just  makes  the  difference.  The  small 
men  have  lately  complained  very  much  about  rente, 
and*  wi^  very  good  reason.  Small  landlords  here 
cannot  afPord  to  reduce  rents.  But  I  believe  it  is  best 
to  fix  your  own  rent,  and  I  think  every  man  in  this 
district  would  be  all  against  a  land  court.  We  our- 
selves know  the  value  of  land,  and  what  the  land  can 
produce.  Some  bid  a  high  rent,  take  all  they  can  out 
of  the  farm,  and  then  leave.  The  average  rents  for  the 
best  land  are  20«.  to  25t.  an  aore ;  some  of  the  poorer 
land  148.  to  lbs.  an  acre. 

The  smaller  men  have  sufiered  most  because  they 
pay  higher  rents  and  have  less  capital. 

The  labourers,  too,  work  nothing  like  they  used  to, 
and  now  they  have  five  meals  a  day  instead  of  three. 
They  will  not  work  without  tea  now.  The  land  in 
this  district  is  very  fairly  drained,  and  has  much 
improved. 

I  myself  work  harder  than  a  labourer,  and  for  10  or 
12  years  I  have  not  put  a  penny  away.  After  paying  a 
inan  and  a  boy  we  only  feed  and  olothe  oursdves,  that 
is  myself  and  two  daughters. 

No  doubt  men  can  still  make  a  living  at  a  reasonabla 
ronton  fair  land. 

The  Government  oannot  do  anything.    It  is  all  a  . 
question  of  prices. 

Mr.  Bajelkeb,  Bowkess.  —I  farm    303   acres  under 
Lord  Lonsdale,  of  which  137  acres  are  plough,  3i  are . 
meadow,  and  the. rest  rough  grass. 

The  plough  land  is  11.  an  acre.  I  had  it  from  year 
to  vear  with  six  months'  notice.  I  have  not  had  rent 
reduced.  My  capital  has  gradually  been  ganging — ^that 
is  to  say,  my  stock  has  been  decreasing  in  vfQue  as  the 
land  is  not  so  good  as  I  expected.  ALo  a  hard  winter 
throws  the  seeds  out,  and  we  get  very  little  good  h^j, 
here  as  a  rule. 

I  am  giving  up  the  farm  as  it  is  too  out  of  the  way, 
and  I  do  not  Tike  the  land. 

On  Lord  Lonsdale's  property  we  have  a  sdiedule  for 
compensation,  and  we  prefer  that  to  the  Act. 

On  fair  land  at  present  prioes  and  at  a  moderate  rent 
farmers  could  live.  I  could  live  here  with  a  20  per 
cent,  reduction.  But  though  rents  are  too  high,  I 
would  rather  make  my  own  bargain  than  have  a  land 
court.  It  will  be  bothering  the  small  men  on  60  or  80 
acres  to  hold  their  own  now. 


Mr.  Bbown,  Bowness.— I  have  100  acres  of  plough 
land,  and  150  acres  of  rough,  land.  The  rent  of  we 
plough  land  is  over  a  guinea  an  acre,  and  was  23«. 
an  acre.  I  pay  interest  on  700Z.  at  6}  per  cent,  termin- 
able in  26  vears  for  new  buildings.  My ;  lease  is  25 
years  with  nve  years  to  run.  I  have  also  put  up  a  good 
wooden  ^ed  myself. 

I  have  10  or  12  niillriTig  cows,  I  also  buy  Irish  oattle 
and  graze  them. 

I  would  not  bide  any  longer  now  at  the  same  rent. 
Generally  men  grumble  at  the  rents  here,  but  I  would 
rather  be  free  than  have  a  land  court. 

I  have  re-drained  the  whole  farm  on  the  arable  land 
with  old  pipes.  I  spend  a'good  deal  on  cake  and  manure, 
and  yet  I  would  not  claun  under  the  Act,  because  I 
would  rather  keep  out  of  thfe  expense  and  bother.  If  I 
was  taking  a  fresh  farm  I  would  ask  my  landlord  for  a 
written  agreement  as  to  compensation,  and  leave  the 
Act  alone. 

SmaU  men  on  50  and  60  acres  have  very  hard  work 
and  are  barely  holding  their  own.  The  small  farmers 
have  sufiered  more  than  the  big  ones  as  they  have  higher 
rents  and  less  capital. 

I  believe  the  farmers  here  pay  their  rents  to  the 
penny,  and  they  would  all  do  it  as  long  as  they  had  the 
money. 

Mr.  Beed,  Kikkbeide. — I  farm  50  acres,  and  am  about 
70  years  of  age.  My  father  and  I  have  farmed  it  for  80 
years. 

The  rent  is  now  602.  a  year.  It  was  75Z.  with  20  acres 
more,  of  which  14  were  good  and  six  were  bad. 

I  keep  20  cattle,  six  are  milking  cows.  I  also  keep  a 
few  sheep.  Also  pigs  and  poultry,  and  the  pigs  li^ve 
been  doing  best  of  anything  lately. 

We  make  butter  and  send  to  Uarlisle  at  1$,  a  pound 
and  it  has  been  as  low  as  8d. 
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I  began  to  feel  the  bad  times  in  1875.  A  deal  of  land 
in  the  parish  has  been  hit  very  hard  as  it  is  wheat  land, 
but  we  have  to  grow  tomipa  on  it  for  onr  stock,  and 
thej  do  not  do  well  on  it.  This  land  shoald  all  be 
fallowed.  It  is  a  kind  of  olay  and  gets  very  dry  and 
cracked,  while  in  wet  weather  it  is  so  heavy  you  cannot 
work  it.  When  wheat  sold  for  20s.  to  30«.  a  Carlisle 
bashel,  we  could  afEord  to  have  fallow,  but  nol  now 
that  is  lOa.  We  used  to  ^row  nine  acres  of  wheat,  and 
this  year,  1894,  I  have  only  xwo  acres.  In  1893  we 
grew  none.    We  only  grow  it  for  the  sake  of  the  straw. 

I  work  the  land  with  the  help  of  a  boy  of  13,  who  has 
worked  a  pair  of  horses  for  two  years.  My  wife  and 
daughter  also  help. 

Many  a  time  in  the  summer,  we  work  from  3*30  a.m. 
for  16  hours.  We  all  work  far  harder  than  labourers, 
and,  in  fact  I  am  sure,  that  I  do  not  feed  or  dress  as 
well  as  a  labourer,  i  snould  be  far  better  ofp  as  a 
labouring  man.  The  small  farmers  have  meat  twice 
a  week  and  sometimes  three  times.  Labourers  have 
it  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  just  takes  us  all  oar 
time  to  keep  *'  ban  on  neck." 

We  want  a  reduction  in  rent.  There  is  no  margin. 
About  the  Oriihean  war  we  were  at  our  best.  If  we  had 
not  saved  money  up  to  20  years  ago,  we  could  not 
carry  on  now.  We  nave  spent  200^.  of  our  savings  in 
20  years.  All  round  here  the  small  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters  work  for  nothing.  I  do  not  know  of  one  case 
where  a  father  pays  his  sons  and  daughters  wages. 
They  give  their  sons  a  shilling  or  two  sometimes  to  go 
to  tne  show  or  to  buy  tobacco.  A  girl  is  far  better 
off  in  service  than  staying  at  home.  A  labourer  can 
bring  his  children  up  better  than  a  small  farmer. 

AH  t^e  rents  of  the  small  farms  have  not  been  reduced. 
In  this  district  the  land  is  mostly  owned  by  small 
owners.  I  think  most  of  the  small  tenants  are  losing 
money  here.  Bent  is  the  chief  thing  for  us.  If  some 
could  be  knocked  off  it  would  do  us  good.  If  my  farm 
was  to  let  to-morrow  I  expect  someone  would  offer  the 
same  rent  or  more.  If  prices  do  not  better  and  rent 
remains  the  same,  a  number  of  small  men  will  not  be 
able  to  go  on.  1892  was  the  worst  year  I  ever  had,  and 
I  lost  m. 

Small  men  feel  the  want  of  capital  very  much ;  if  we 
had  it  we  could  do  much  better.  We  cannot  take 
advantage  of  bargains  at  market. 

The  buildings  in  the  parish  are  not  so  far  amiss.  We 
paid  35^.  rates  on  the  farm  30  years  ago,  and  now  8/. 
Our  tithe  is  3Z.  Os.  3(i.  My  cake  and  artificial  manure 
bill  comes  to  lOZ.  a  year. 

Mr.  Watson,  Whitkigo.— I  farm  27  acres,  of  which 
three  acres  are  under  the  plough  and  the  rest  meadow 
and  pasture.  My  father,  my  wife  and  I  (35  years  old) 
work  the  land.  My  father  owns  the  farm  buildings  and 
three  acres  of  land.  The  rent  of  17  acres  is  361,  It 
was  401.  ten  years  ago,  and  I  think  it  is  too  hich  now. 

We  have  eight  cattle,  six  of  which  are  milkmg  cows ; 
buyers  come  to  the  farm  for  our  butter.  We  breed  our 
own  stock,  as  we  have  not  capital  to  go  to  auction  marts 
and  make  bargains.  We  have  a  few  fowls,  but  no  sheep 
or  pigs.  We  buy  no  cake  but  Indian  meal,  and  we 
consume  our  own  grain.  We  get  plenty  of  farm-yard 
manure. 

We  are  just  living  and  paying  our  way  with  hard  work, 
and  I  think  the  other  small  men  are  doing  the  same. 
We  all  work  far  harder  than  labourers.  My  wife  is  now 
forking  up  com  on  to  the  stack. 

The  bigger  men  have  done  better  because  they  have 
more  capital  and  lower  rents. 

There  is  a  lot  of  competition  for  small  farms.  They 
will  bid  too  much  for  them.  Notwithstanding  this  I  do 
not  believe  in  a  land  court,  and  I  prefer  to  fix  my  own 
terms. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  smaller  farmers  are  keeping 
lees  stock  than  they  were,  but  the  amount  of  stock  kept 
in  the  winter  depends  upon  the  crops  grown. 

I  know  if  I  were  a  hired  man  I  should  be  much 
better  off  than  I  am  now,  for  I  could  save  201.  a  year. 

The  Government  should  lower  the  rates  and  taxes. 

Mr.  JoiiNSTOKE,  KiBKBBiDE  (farmer,  general  dealer, 
tod  guardian).— I  farm  70  acres  at  115Z.,  nine  acres  for 
181.  on  a  nine  years'  lease,  which  expires  in  two  years' 
time.  I  shall  take  it  on  at  the  end  of  the  lease  at  same 
rent.  The  21.  an  acre  land  is  the  best  I  have.  I  also 
own  eight  acres.  My  grass  land  is  52  acres.  If  the 
small  farmers  in  this  district  had  rent  free  I  do  not 
believe  they  could  live.    A  man  with  sufficient  capital 


on  a  small  farm  should  live.  A  man  in  these  times 
must  have  capital  and  a  good  head.  The  old  system 
was  never  to  buy,  but  breed  everything,  but  now-a-days 
you  must  buy,  land  turn  your  money  over,  or  else  you 
have  nothing  to  sell  off  your  farm  to  make  your  rent 
out  of. 

The  small  men  are  drawing  out  of  their  capital.  If 
they  have  not  savings  they  are  drawing  out  of  their 
stock— that  is  selling  their  best  horse  or  cow,  and  re- 
placing  them  with  ixiferior  ones. 

Less  stock  is  being  kept  on  the  small  farms  now ; 
after  the  winter  they  often  have  to  sell  their  stock  in 
the  spring  in  order  to  pay  their  way  instead  of  putting 
them  out  to  grass  in  the  summer  and  paying  for  tn€ 
grazing. 

The  small  farmers  are  using  much  less  manure  than 
they  were,  and  also  less  cake.  This  applies  to  a  circle 
of  six  miles  from  here.     [Kirkbride.] 

I  have  to  give  all  the  small  farmers  much  longer 
credit,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  their  money.  I 
could  not  get  my  bills  paid  unless  I  took  it  out  in  wool, 
potatoes,  and  bacon. 

A  portion  of  the  small  men  borrow  implements  from 
each  other. 

Some  of  the  younger  men  with  a  knowledge  of  buying 
are  doing  better  than  the  old  ones.  These  gc  to  marts 
and  buy  and  turn  money  over.  The  old-fashioned  small 
farmer  keeps  his  money  in  a  bank,  and  does  not  turn  it 
over. 

But  on  some  of  the  soft  farms  (not  olay),  where  they 
go  in  for  mixed  farming,  some  farmers,  both  large  and 
small,  are  doing  better,  and  holding  their  own  with  great 
care. 

The  hired  men  who  have  recently  taken  farms  are 
doing  better  than  some  of  the  older  fashioned  ones,  for 
they  have  stepped  out  with  the  times.        ^ 

In  the  village  of  Kirkbride  there  are  four  small  men 
sticking,  owing  to  want  of  capital  in  three  cases,  and' to 
a  high  rent  in  another,  and  are  just  selling  something 
they  should  not  do  to  pay  the  rent.  Another  with  a 
large  family  is  doing  well,  but  he  got  his  rent  reduced. 

Outside  the  village  I  believe  most  men  have  been 
Belling  what  they  should  not  to  pay  rent. 

I  consider  the  small  fiArmers  have  done  worse  than  the 
big  ones  owing  to  want  of  capital. 

I  consider  that  a  farmer  with  capital  on  loam  soil  at  a 
reasonable  rent  can,  with  industry,  hold  his  own  if  he 
really  means  business.  Moreover,  he  can  stock  his  farm 
far  cheaper  now. 

Men  who  have  taken  fai-ms  recently  in  this  district 
have  got  on  at  decreased  rents.  I  do  not  think  a  land 
court  would  do,  we  must  hare  freedon  of  contract. 
What  we  want  is  reduction  in  rates, 

Mr.  Stobt,  Kirkbkide.— My  farm  is  98  acres,  half  of 
which  is  grass.  I  am  about  60  years  of  age.  Five 
years  ago  the  rent  was  1601  In  1894  it  was  130Z.,  the 
tithe  is  12i.,  and  the  rates  and  taxes  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound 
on  an  assessment  of  1171.  I  am  leaving  the  farm 
because  I  cannot  get  reduction  of  rent.  I  have  bid  1001. 
and  would  stop  at  that,  and  it  would  then  take  me  all 
my  ti^e  to  live.     The  owner  is  a  solicitor. 

I  work  the  farm  with  the  help  of  my  wife  and  a  hired 
man  in  the  house  at  10s.  a  week  and  his  meat.  I  work 
twice  as  hard  as  any  labourer,  at  the  present  time  I  am 
working  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  A  labourer  is  better  off 
as  regards  food,  clothes,  and  peace  of  mind. 

I  have  no  wheat  or  barley,  but  28  acres  of  oats.  I 
have  26  cattle,  of  which  7  are  milk  cows.  We  breed  our 
own,  and  I  have  not  bought  them  for  many  years.  We 
also  sell  butter  in  Kirkbride  to  the  shops.  My  wife 
keeps  a  lot  of  poultry,  but  I  think  it  does  not  pay. 

For  seven  years  I  have  lost  money,  in  all  about  200^ 
of  my  savings,  besides  which  my  valuation  will  be  much 
less  than  when  I  started.  Altogether  I  may  be  500Z. 
worse  off. 

If  the  land  here  were  drained  and  the  rents  were 
lower.  I  think  I  could  still  make  money  out  of  the  land. 
Tliere  is  great  competition  for  the  small  farms.  Men 
bid  against  each  other,  knowing  they  cannot  make  the 
farms  nay  at  that  rent.  No  small  farms  in  this  district 
are  unlet.  All  the  small  farmers  work  very  hard,  and 
also  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters. 

I  believe  the  small  farmers  in  this  district  are  bound 
to  be  losing  money.  It  is  difficult  to  say  for  certain  as 
they  will  never  say  anything. 

Want  of  capital  beats  the  small  men.  We  cannot 
take  advantage  of  bargains.  It  might  help  us  if  rhe 
Government  were  to  advance  money  at  a  cheap  rate. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   AGRICULTURE: 


Mp.  Biksok,  CABDmiHOCK.— My  father  and  I  have 
been  farming  here  for  29years  on  56  acres,  of  which  49 
are  under  theplough.  We  are  on  a  lease  to  expire  in 
five  years.  We  are  farming  on  a  five  conrse,  to  which 
we  are  restricted,  but  should  farm  the  same  if  we  had 
no  restrictions.  If  the  land  was  better  we  should  turn 
more  to  grass. 

•I  work  the  land  with  the  help  of  a  hired  man,  a 
woman  servant,  and  also  my  wife.  T  have  a  family  of 
eight  young  children. 

We  keep  18  cattle,  5  of  which  are  milk  cows,  and 
we  generally  breed  our  own.  We  take  our  butter  to 
Carlisle.  We  have  a  milk  house  to  keep  our  butter  in, 
and  most  of  the  small  farmers  do.  They  do  not  keep 
butter  in  their  larders.  No  one  sells  milk  here,  as  we 
have  no  population  to  buy. 

Bent  is  11,  an  acre.  Bates  and  taxes  come  to  about 
U.  The  rent  has  been  tho  same  for  29  years.  Over 
16  years  ago  when  my  fathers'  rent  would  have  been 
raised,  he  built  a  bam  instead.  This  is  all  the 
land  my  landlord  owns.  Ke  is  a  clerk  in  a  town.  His 
family  were  statesmen  who  got  into  difficulties. 

Oar  farm  buildings  are  fairly  comfortable  and  suffi- 
cient, but  want  repairing.  We  never  ask  for  repairs 
as  we  think  it  is  no  use.  Some  of  the  land  wants 
re-draining.    I  did  10  acres  myself,  using  old  tiles. 

Up  to  10  years  ago  we  did  well  on  the  farm  and  saved 
a  good  lot  of  money,  but  for  five  or  six  years  I  could  not 
have  done  without  the  interest  on  the  money  saved.    I 


have  not  touched  any  of  the  capital  yet,  and  before  I 
do  1  shall  give  up  the  farm. 

I  believe  I  spend  a  hundred  a  year  on  feeding  stufEs 
for  stock  and  pigs.  1  fatten  all  my  young  stock  for  the 
butcher.     We  also  consum  e  our  own  com. 

If  this  farm  was  to  let  to-morrow  10  men  would  be 
after  it  before  the  week  end,  offering  the  same  or  a 
higher  rent.  A  reduciion  in  rent  and  rates  is  the  chief 
thing. 

But  I  would  rather  fix  my  own  rent  than  have  any 
land  court.  England  is  a  free  country,  and  I  want  to 
be  a  free  man. 

I  work  harder  than  a  hired  man  and  for  longer 
hours. 

But  all  the  same  I  am  really  better  ofP  in  the  country 
than  I  should  be  in  a  town.  My  eight  children  get  food 
and  clothes,  and  aboye  all  they  get  plenty  of  milk ;  and 
hard  as  we  work  it  is  a  healthy,  pleasant  life.  I  have 
been  brougbt  up  to  no  trade,  and  I  believe  I  do  better 
here  on  the  capital  I  have  than  I  could  do  in  a  town, 
besides,  I  am  n*eo,  and  my  own  master. 

The  small  farmers  here  are  just  holding  their  own. 
There  is  not  one  in  the  village  who  is  b^indhand  with 
his  rent. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  small  farmers  have  no 
wages  here. 

On  fairly  good  land  and  at  moderate  rents  farmers 
can  still  live. 
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NORTH  DEVON  REPORT. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Boyal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 

Norfolk  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
London,  W.C., 
Sir,  September  20tli,  1894. 

I  HAVE  tie  honour  to  present  my  ipepcrt  on  North  Devoni^ 

•I. — Introduction* 

1.  The  county  of  Devon  contains  a  total  aiiea  ci  land  and  water  of  1)667,097  acres,  Area  of 
being  with  the  exception  of  Lincolnriiire  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  the  largest  inquiry, 
county  in  the  Kingdom.      Its  cultivated  area  is  1,214,807  acres,  exceeding  that  of 
every  other  county  except  Lincoln .♦  North  Devon  is  not  a  very  clearly  defined  district, 

but  a  line  passing  through  Hols  worthy,  Okehampton,  Orediton,  and  Tiverton  would, 
roughly  speaking,  be  its  southern  boi^ndary.  Practically,  however,  my  inquiries  were 
confined  to  the  district  comprised  in  the  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  HxSsworthy,  South 
Molton,  and  Torrington  Unions,  though  I  took  some  evidence  from  witnesses 
representing  more  southerly  districts. 

2.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  which  I  was  in  thei  district  I  made  Bam-  Method  of 
staple  my  head-quarters.     My  presence  there  was  announced  in  the  local  papers  and  inquir>\ 
many  farmers  from  the  district  came  and  volunteered  evidence.     I  drove  round  as 

much  of  the  district  as  time  permitted  and  visited  a  number  of  farmers  in  this  way.  I 
held  public  meetings  at  Bideford,  South  Molton,  Barnstaple,  Torrington,  and  Hols- 
worthy,  all  of  which  were  numerously  attended  by  farmers,  and  I  also  attended  the 
market  at  each  of  these  places.  I  attended  by  invitation  a  meeting  of  the  Devon 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Exeter,  and  received  the  opinions  pf  the  Chamber  on  points 
which  they  desired  to  lay  before  the  Commission,  and  I  also  received  at  Exeter 
evidence  from  a  number  of  individual  witnesses,  chiefly  members  of  the  Chamber. 

3.  It  may  be  desirable  to  state  the  method  adopted  in  holdiiig  the  public  meetings  Procedure 
referred  to  above.     There  are,  speaking  generally,  two  methods  of  conducting  such  ^^  meetings, 
meetings,  one  being  the  introduption  of  subjects  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  and 

the  examination  as  far  as  possible  of  those  present  who  will  answer  inquiries  and  the 
other  being  to  leave  the  meeting  to  bring  forward  subjects  in  its  own  way  and  in  its 
own  order.  The  former  plan  was  that  which  I  bad  adopted  previously  at  meetings 
held  in  South  Wilts,  but  on  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  latter  was  preferable  in  North  Devon.  One  principal  reason  was  that  the 
meetings  were  too  large  to  allow  of  anything  like  detailed  examination,  and  such  a  course 
would  have  resulted  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  a  few"  spokesmen  "  whose  views  might 
be  better  obtained  privately,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge  how  far  they  represented 
their  fellows.  By  leaving  each  meeting  to  bring  forward  its  own  subjects,  I  obtained 
at  any  rate  a  fairly  reliable  indication  as  to  the  questions  which  were  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  farmers,  while  by  taking  the  sense  of  the  meeting  upon  tnem  it  was 
possible  to  gauge  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  extent  to  which  the  views  of  individuals 
were  shared  by  others. 

4.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  to  me  in  the  course  of  Afisistance 
the  inquiry  by  Lord  Bbrington,  Mr.   George  Lambert,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  of  rendered. 
Halwill ;  Mr.  Edward  Berry-Torr,   of  Westleigh,  Bideford ;  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  of 
Brightley,  Barnstaple;   Mr.    George  Norman,  of  Swymbridge ;   Mr.  J.  Andrews,  of 
Umberleigh  Barton ;  Mr.  John  Brewer,   of  Barnstaple ;  Mr.    G.   Smyth  Richards,  of 

*  Lincolnshiro  has  «  total  nrea  of  1,694,1)07  iicres  and  a  cultivated  area  of  1,204,461  acro3 ;  the  West  Ridin*' 
has  1,773,782  acres  total  area  and  1,204.4(51  neree  cultivated  area.  '^ 
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Barnstaple ;  Mr.  S.  Berry,  of  Barnstaple ;  Mr,  Cecil  Bray,  of  Holsworthy ;  Mr.  H.  Slee, 
of  Torrington;  Mr.  J.  Sanders,  of  South  Molton ;  Mr.  James  Balsdon,  of  Eastleigh; 
Mr.  J.  Haynes,  of  Hartland ;  Mr.  B.  J.  Ford,  secretary  of  the  Devon  Chamber  of 
Agriculture ;  Mr.  E.  Partridge,  secretary  of  the  Bidef ord  Chamber  of  Agriculture ; 
and  Mr.  R.  L.  Ashton,  secretary  of  the  Holsworthy  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

II. — Description  of  District. 

5.  The  north-easfcero  part  of  the  district,  t.e.,  broadly  all  that  part  of  the  county 
lying  northward  of  Barnstaple  and  South  Molton,  lies  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  district  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  Millstone  Grit.  The  following 
passage  from  a  prize  report  on  the  farming  of  Devonshire  written  nearly  50  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Henry  Tanner*  is  of  intrinsic  interest  apart  from  the  detailed  description  of 
the  district  which  it  contains  ; — 

"  Proceeding  northwards  we  pass  over  an  extensive  district  of  land  of  very  inferior  character. 
It  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  carboniferous  deposits,  and  its  distinguishing  soil  is  a  poor 
yellow  (occasionally  white)  clay  on  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  shillet  (shale).  The  whole  requires 
drainage,  and  until  this  is  effected  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  its  being  better  cultivated  It 
is  now  the  most  sterile,  dreary,  and  worst  cultivated  tract  of  land  in  Devonshire ;  its  extent  is  very 
considerable,  occupying  nearly  one-half  of  the  county.  In  the  i/mmediaie  neighbourhood  of 
Bideford  and  Torrington,  also  from  the  latter  place  to  South  Molton,  the  land  is  of  better  quality 
and  imder  more  correct  management.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  and  when  well  drained  fairly 
remunerates  the  cultivator.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  other  pieces  of  land  of  better  quality ; 
these  are  generally  very  limited  in  extent,  and  the  variation  is  attributable  to  local  circumstances. 
In  such  cases  we  generally  find  in  the  soil  a  mixture  of  the  decomposed  portion  of  a  neighbouring 
rock  or  of  the  adjacent  geological  formation  with  the  soil,  which  by  supplying  the  clay  with  bodies 
in  which  it  was  previously  deficient  aflfords  the  plants  {Rowing  on  it  a  superior  nourishment. 

"  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  distinctly  the  boundaries  of  this  district  and  those  of  the 
red  sandstone  soils  are  defined.  The  road  from  Exeter  to  Crediton  shows  it  very  plainly  for 
several  miles,  and  it  is  also  quite  evident  in  passing  through  Hatherleigh  towards  Bideford.  It 
is  at  the  former  of  these  towns  that  these  formations  meet,  and  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the 
change  here  observed,  for  aftei-  passing  through  the  very  fertile  and  well-wooded  country  from 
Crediton  to  Hatherleigh  he  suddenly  enters  on  a  dreary  and  barren  expanse  of  land  of  the  nature 
before  described.  .  On  the  north  of  this  barren  district  the  soil  very  much  improves  in  its  general 
character.  Near  Barnstaple  the  land  is  of  great  fertility,  affording  luxuriant  pasturage,  and 
towards  Coombe  Martin  lessens  in  fertility,  but  preserves  the  same  undulating  surface.  From 
Coombe  Martin  to  South  Molton  the  land  is  poor  and  hilly,  but  a  striking  change  is  observed 
within  a  few  miles  of  Tiverton.  The  northern  portion  of  the  county  is  prindpally  in  pasture, 
which  produces  abundant  crops  of  grass,  and  supports  a  large  number  of  the  North  Devon 
cattle." 

The  soil  is  in  fact  very  variable  throughout  the  district,  ranging  from  a  heavy  clay 
to  a  light  sand  or  gravel.  The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  undulating,  and  the  tops 
of  the  hills  are  as  a  rule  light  and  shallow,  while  in  the  sheltered  valleys  or  "  coombes,** 
there  is  usually  a  good  deep  soil.  There  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  first-rato  pasture 
land  especially  in  the  Barnstaple  district.  The  western  part  of  the  district  is  the 
worst,  the  prevailing  soil  being  a  cold  yellow  clay. 

Mr.  Little  in  his  report  on  Devonshire  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in 
1882  made  a  calculation  of  the  proportionate  area  of  each  of  the  main  geological 
formations  of  the  county  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  occupies 
11  per  cent,  and  the  carboniferous  formation  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
county. 

6.  The  smaD  enclosures  which  are  a  marked  feature  of  the  district  were  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Little  in  his  report  at  some  length,  and  I  need  not  therefore  further  allude  to 
them  except  to  say  that  the  tendency  is  to  remove  fences  and  make  larger  fields 
ae  opportunity  offers,  though  not  very  much  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  recent 
years. 

7.  It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  succinctly  that  North  Devon  is  a  district 
of  large  estates  and  small  farms.  There  are  many  exceptions,  but,  speaking  broadly, 
estates  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  typical  holding  is  from  about  100  to  200 
acres.  Several  statements  made  to  me  concur  in  estimating  an  average-sized  farm  of 
the  district  at  from  120  to  150  acres.  On  one  estate  of  which  details  were  furnished 
to  me,  comprising  17,000  acres  in  14  parishes,  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  is  157 
acres.     The  proportion  of  arable  to  pasture  is  commonly  about  one-half,  or  from  that 
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to  two-thirds,  but  on  the  upland  farms  it  is  frequently  much  less.  One  farm  I  visited 
on  the  coast  near  Ilfracombe  comprised  900  acres,  of  which  only  180  were  arable. 
Much  of  the  pasture  in  this  case  was  sheep  run.  Another  farm  similarly  situated  to 
the  west  of  Clovelly  comprised  302  acres  of  which  105  were  arable.  In  many  of  the 
small  farms  the  grass  land  exceeds  the  arable ;  one  farm  of  100  acres  visited  had  60 
acres  of  pasture. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  in  Devonshire  of  different  holdings  above 
5  acres  in  extent  of  each  size  according  to  the  Return  made  in  1885  : — 

Holdings. 


From    5  to      20  acres 
„      20  „      50     „ 
„      50  „    100     „ 
„    100  „    300     „ 
„    300  „    500     „ 
„    500  „  1,000    „ 

Above  1,000             „ 

-  3,927  =  28  •  3  per  cent 

-  2,696  =  19-4      „ 

-  2,865  =  20-8      „ 

-  3,944  =  28-4      „ 

-  377  =    2  •  7      „ 

46  =    0  •  4      „ 
1 

13,856  =100   0 

There  have  probably  been  some  alterations  since  this  return  was  made.  Indeed,  1 
received  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  farms  in  North  Devon  above  1,000  acres  in 
extent.  No  doubt,  however,  the  return  represents  approximately  the  relative  size  of 
holdings  in  the  coimty  at  the  present  time. 

8,  In  the  Appendix  are  given  statements,  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Crops  srowu, 
showing  for  that  part  of  the  county  which  is  comprised  in  the  Exeter  Collection  the  Appendix, 
acreage  and  yield  of  the  different  crops,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  kept  in  each  of 

the  three  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  Failing  returns  which  cover  the  precise  district 
these  figures  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicating  its  general  agricultural  features. 
One  noteworthy  fact  which  they  bring  out  is  the  predominance  which  the  oat  crop  has 
now  attained.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1893  it  exceeded  in  extent  the  wheat  and  barley 
crops  put  together.  This  is  a  fact  for  which  the  northern  part  of  the  county  may  be 
taken  as  mainly  responsible.  All  the  evidence  which  I  received  placed  oats  in  the 
foremost  position  as  the  chief  corn  crop  now  grown  in  the  district.  In  the  Torrington 
district  the  committee  appointed  by  the  public  meeting  stated  that  oats  formed  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  grain  crop.  Wheat  and  barley  are  probably  now  grown  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  Barley  and  oats  mixed,  locally  termed  ''  dredge  com  "  are  largely 
sown  for  feeding  purposes.  Mangolds  are  largely  grown  on  the  best  land,  and  rape  is 
the  most  popular  green  crop. 

9,  The  rotation  most  commonly  adopted  in  the  district  may  be  described  as  a  six  or  Rotation  of 
seven  course  shift,  thus:  1,  oats;  2,  wheat  or  barley;  3,  roots  ;  4,  oats  ;  seeded  to  lie  crops. 

in  grass  two  or  three  years.  The  following  are  three  examples  of  crop  rotation  which 
were  given  me  as  being  adopted  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  district : — 

(a.)  1,  wheat ;  2,  barley  ;  3,  roots  ;  4,  oats  with  seeds ;  5,  clover  for  hay  ;  6,  grass  ; 

7,  grass, 
(6.)  1,  oats ;  2,  wheat ;  3,  roots ;  4,  oats  and  seeds ;  5,  clover  for  hay ;  6,  grass ; 

7,  grass, 
(c.)  1,  turnips  or  rape ;  2,  wheat ;  3,  oats  or  barley  ;  4,  mangolds ;  5,  oats  or  barley 

and  seeds ;  6,  clover  for  hay  ;  7,  grass ;  8,  grass. 
Another  example,  from  the  Barnstaple  Union,  may  be  quoted:  1,  oats;  2,  roots; 
3,  oats ;  4,  clover  two  or  three  years. 

10,  The  average  yield  of  all  crops  recorded  in  the  produce  statistics  is  with  the  Yield  of 
exception  of  turnips  less  for  Devonshire  than  for  England  generally.     The  ordinary  crops, 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  in  England  and  Devonshire  respectively 

is  as  follows  : — 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

I  Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Mangold. 

Hay  from 

Clover  and 

Botation 

Grasses. 

Hay  from 

Permanemt 

Pasture. 

Kngland    - 
X>eyoii 

Bush. 
28-94 
21-46 

Bush. 
34-35 
28-50 

Bush. 
42-10 
32-34 

Bush. 
30-30 
2111 

Bush. 
28-57 
23-05 

1 

'     Tons. 

1        63-2 

5-48 

Tons. 
1502 
15-30 

Tons, 
19-89 
18-00 

Cwts. 
29-39 
23-27 

Cwtf. 
26*38 
28-67 

Di 

A 
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The  table  in  the  Appendix  giving  the  producje  of  each  of  the  principal  crops  in  the 
Devonshire  part  of  the  Exeter  Collection  shows  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the 
three  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  was  as  follows  : — 

Wheat         .  .  .  -  - 

Barley  .  .  .  .  . 

Oats  .  -  -  -  - 

Beans  .  .  .  -  . 

Peas  •  .  -  -  - 

Potatoes  -  -  - 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

Hay :  clover  and  rotation  grasses    - 

Hay  :  permanent  pasture  -       - 


19-03  bushels. 
26-50      ,. 
30-96      „ 
20-10      „ 
18-06      „ 


4- 
II 

14 
14 


96  tons. 
23    „ 
42    „ 
10  cwts. 
44    „ 


Live  stock.  11.  Devon  is  eminently  a  cattle-rearing  county,  and  the  district  which  I  visited, 
especially  the  north-eastern  part  before  alluded  to,  lying  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  from 
Barnstaple  and  South  Molton  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  especially  so.  Appendix  B.  I. 
gives  the  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  in  the  Devon  part  of  the  Exeter  Collection 
for  1891, 1892,  and  1893.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  last-named  year,  with 
those  for  the  county  at  large,  gives  some  index  of  the  extent  to  which  stock  are  kept 
Taking  the  number  of  each  class  of  stock  in  1893  per  1,000  acres  of  cultivated  land 
for  England  and  the  Exeter  Collection  respectively  we  get  the  following  comparison : — 


England. 

74 

47 
37 
.33 

'                                                             1 

Devon 
(Exeter  Collection). 

Cattle. 

Cows  and  beifers  in  milk  or  in 

Other  cattle : — 

Two  years  and  above 
One  year  and  under  two 
Under  one  year 

calf- 

1 
1 

i 

t 
1 

T» 

40 
45 
42 

j 
i 

1 

Total  - 

191 

215 

SllKEI'. 

Ewes  kept  for  bnnitling   - 
Other  sheep : — 

One  year  and  above 

Under  one  year 

247 

105 
26:\ 

297 

164 
301 

1 

Total 

67.5 

762 

HonsRs. 

Used  solely  for  af^ricultnre 

Unbroki^n  horses 

Mares  kept  solely  for  breeding 

32 

13             1 
2 

28 

13 

2 

Total  - 

47 

43 

1 . 

Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  pi<js 

t 

10 
62 

11 

66 

Total  - 

72 

77 

It  will  be  Been  that  whereas  the  average  total  head  of  stock  for  every  1 ,000  acres  of 
cultivated  area  is  985  the  number  in  JS^orth  Devon  (as  indicated  by  these  figures)  is 
1,097,  or  112  head  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  kingdom. 

The  cattle  kept  are  almost  universally  of  the  North  Devon  breed,  indeed,  a  beast  of 
any  other  kind  is  quite  conspicuous  in  the  markets  of  the  diptrict.  I  found  instances  in 
which  shorthorns  had  been  tried  and  given  up,  the  native  breed  being  reverted  to.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  rear  all  the  calves  and  sell  the  steers  to  dealers  at  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  They  are  largely  bought  to  go  into  Sussex,  and  are  there 
fattened  and  sold  at  Chichester  market. 
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The  sheep  kept  are  mostly  Devon  lougwools  except  on  the  hills  in  the  north  where 
Exmoors  are  the  prevailing  breed.  The  cart  horses  of  the  district  are  of  a  light  aqtive 
character,  and  the  mares  if  put  to  a  thoroughbred  prpduce  good  hunters  and  carriage 
horses.  The  breeding  of  light  horses  is  carried  on  4io  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  a  good 
many  farmers  of  the  district.  A  breed  of  long  black  pigs  prevails  in  the  district  and 
Berkshire  are  kept  to  some  extent. 

12.  Whereas  for  England  generally  the  extent  of  orchard  is  about  0  *  8  per  cent,  of  Orchards 
the  total  cultivated  area,  in  Devonshire  the  proportion  is  about  2  •  2  per  cent,,  or  nearly  ^^^  woods, 
three  times  as  great.     The  cider-making  industry  is  an  important  one^  but  less  so  in 

the  north  than  in  the  south  of  the  country.  Most  farms,  however,  in  the  difltrict  have 
an  orchard  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  cider  is  made  though  usuaUjt'lor  lu^me 
consumption  mainly,  if  not  exclusively. 

I  give  in  the  Appendix  a  table  showing  the  acreage  under  orchards,  and  the  peroen-  Appendix 
tage  of  orchards  and  cultivated  area  an  JDevon  for  each  year  1B81-93.  According  to  A- 1- 
the  latest  return  (1891)  there  were  79,467  acres  of  woods  in  Devonshire  and  4,631 
acres  of  plantation,  i.e.,  planted  within  the  previous  10  years.  This  represents  a  proportion 
of  7  acres  of  wood  to  every  100  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  proportion  in  the 
country  generally  is  about  6|  acres,  so  that  Devonshire,  as  might  be  expected^  shows  a 
proportion  of  woodland  somewhat  above  the  average. 

III.— Situation  in  1881. 

13.  In  his  report  to  the  former  Royal  Commission,  Mr.  "W.  C.  Little  summed  up  the  Mr.  Little's 
result  of  his  investigations — which  comprised  three  visits  to  the  county  in  1880 — as  conclusionst 
follows  for  Devonshire  as  a  whole  : — 

'*I  do  not  think  that  the  depression  in  this  county  has  been  anything  like  so  severe 
as  further  eastward.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  losses  from  sheep  rot,  which  I  have 
already  spoken  of  several  times ;  notwithstanding  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
cider  crop  for  many  years  past,  and  the  great  deficiency  of  the  com  crop  in  1879,  land  has 
not,  except  in  the  very  poorest  districts,  greatly  declined  in  value.  Remissions  of  rent 
have  been  liberally  made  ;  on  one  estate  a  half-year's  rent  in  1879  and  a  quarter-year  s 
rent  in  1880  were  returned.  On  another  large  estate  each  case  was  considered  on  itb 
own  merits,  and  10,  20,  40,  and  even  50  per  cent,  was  returned  in  1879,  and  great 
remissions  have  since  been  made.  On  a  third  a  direct  remission  of  money  was  added 
to  gifts  of  cake  or  bones  or  other  manure,  and  on  many  more  estates  rents  have  been 
reduced  and  the  time  for  payment  of  rent  has  been  extended.  In  ordinary  times  these 
facts  would  be  significant  enough,  and  no  doubt  they  prove  that  the  Devon  farmers  have 
lost  heavily  ;  but  as  compared  with  other  coimties,  there  are  not  those  signs  of  extreme 
depression.  Some  of  the  largest  landowners  have  scarcely  lost  a  tenant ;  many  have 
no  land  on  their  hands  which  has  been  usually  let.  I  have  not  heard  of  much  unculti- 
vated land,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  very  poorest  clays,  which  have  never  been 
anything  more  than  casually  tilled  and  then  thrown  aside  to  recover  itself  as  best  it 
can.  I  am  told  that  the  failure  of  a  well-known  West  of  England  Bank  crippled 
many  men,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  several  of  the  bankruptcies  of 
farmers  to  any  other  cause  but  this.  But  although  I  must  report  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth  as  regards  these  outward  evidences  of  ruin,  I  should  entirely  piisrepresent 
what  has  been  stated  to  me  by  everyone  whom  I  met,  to  whatever  class  he  might  belong, 
if  I  did  not  repeat  that  the  farmers  have  been  for  some  years  carrying  on  an  unprofit- 
able business,  and  that  unless  the  conditions  imder  which  they  farm  can  be  in  some 
way  improved  they  must  give  way.  The  strain  upon  the  Devon  farmers  tas  not  been 
so  protracted  as  it  has  been  where  corn-growing  is  more  relied  upon.  Like  the  Cornish 
men,  they  are  great  cattle  breeders,  and  that  has  been  a  fairly  profitable  business,  but 
everything  else  has  failed." 

These  observations  apply  to  the  county  as  a  whole,  but  I  take  one  or  two  further 
extracts  from  Mr.  Little  s  Report  bearing  more  specifically  on  the  district  to  which  I 
was  sent.  Of  the  "  North  Devon  breeding  district "  he  stated,  after  observing  that 
it  had  escaped  "  that  scourge  to  Devon  generally,  the  sheep  rot,"  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  think  that  "  the  farmers  of  this  hiU  country  have  been  exceptionally 
"  fortunate.  In  1879  the  low  prices  of  store  cattle  which  they  had  to  sell  alarmed 
''  them,  and  the  low  price  of  wool  has  made  a  serious  difference  in  their  receipts,  but 
"  since  then  their  meat  and  store  cattle  have  sold  well,  and  as  the  principal  part  of 
"  their  com  is  consumed  by  their  stock,  they  have  felt  comparatively  little  of  the 
"  agricultural  depression.     And  yet  I  am  told  that  even  here  farming  has  of  late  years 
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**  been  anything  but  a  profitable  business.  Wet  seasons  and  severe  winters  have 
**  greatly  increased  expenses  by  compelling  the  farmers  to  resort  to  artificial  food 
**  for  their  stock."  A  balance  sheet  was  given  of  a  hill  farm  for  the  year  1879,  which, 
though  showing  a  loss,  Mr,  Little  observed  compared,  "  as  the  result  of  the  worst 
"  year  which  was  ever  known,"  favourably  with  every  other  accoimt  he  had  seen. 

In  the  ** carboniferous  district"  Mr.  Little  found  that  there  had  been  enormous 
losses  from  sheep  rot.  Some  statistics  collected  showed  that  108  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holsworthy  had  between  them  lost  7,081  sheep  from  this  cause.  In 
another  case  the  losses  of  68  tenants  from  this  cause  were  estimated  at  5,2612.,  or 
more  than  one  half-year's  rental,  and  it  was  observed  that  '*  by  casualties  in  their 
"  flocks,  and  in  addition  to  their  other  losses  by  the  disastrous  seasons  of  1879-80, 
**  these  farmers  on  the  average  lost  more  than  an  average  year's  profit.*' 


Low  prices. 
Prices  of 


corn. 


rV. — ^Defrbssion  sinob  1881 — its  Causes. 

14.  The  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  since  1881  was  given  as 

Generally  the  main  cause  of  the  depression.     The  prices  at  the  com  markets  of  the 
istrict  for  each  of  three  cereal  crops  were  as  follows  in  the  years  1880, 1888,  and 
1893:— 


1880. 

1888. 

1898. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

Oata. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oatt. 

Barnstaple    - 
Exeter      - 
Tiverton 
Okehampton 

s.    d. 
49  11 
47    8 

*.    d. 
36     11 

*.  d. 

».    d. 
36     1 
31   11 

«.   d. 
27     1 
27  10 

— 

t.    d. 
16     1 
16     4 

«.     d. 
^     7 

27    7 
27    2 
26    8 

t.  d. 
24     1 
28     1 
27    9 
21    4 

•.    d. 
18  11 

17  10 

18  4 

19  2 

One  witness  said  he  could  not  grow  wheat  at  the  present  price  if  he  had  the  land 
for  nothing.  He  used  to  make  400i.  by  his  barley  crop,  and  now  it  is  "  not  worth 
growing."     This  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter. 

Naturally  farmers  look  back  to  the  prices  which  they  have  made  in  past  years  before 
the  depression  began.  I  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  books  of  a  farm  in  the 
Barnstaple  district.  The  prices  given  are  those  at  which  corn  was  actually  sold,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  average  price  of  the  whole  crop. 


Tear. 


Wheat 


1868 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876  - 

1877 

1878  - 

1879 

1880  - 

1881 

1882  . 


Barley. 


Per  Bushel. 
6*.  and  6*.  6J.  (67^  lbs.). 
5^.  6d.  and  7«. 
Is.  \0d,  and  %s. 
8«.  and  8«.  6J. 
Is,  3d.  and  9#. 

es. 
6s.  ed, 

6s.  6d.  and  7«.  Sd. 

Ss.  6d.  and  ds. 

Ss.  9d.  and  9s.  Sd. 

Is.  6d.  and  10*. 

6s.  and  7s. 

Ss.  3d.,  6s.  6d.y  and  7s.  9d. 

7s.  3d.,  8*.  6d.y  and  9*. 

8*.  M.  and  9*. 

8*.  6^.,  9*.,  9*.  3d.,  and  lOs. 

6s.  6d.,  8*.  Ad.,  8«.  7\d.,  and  9*. 

6s.  Ud.,  6s.  \\d.,  and  6s.  6d. 

6s.  3d.,  6s.  6d.,  and  7s. 

7s.,  9s.,  and  10«. 

6*.  6d.,  7s.  6s.,  Ss.,  and  8*.  9d. 

6s.  6d.  and  7s. 

6s.  6d.  and  7s. 

6s.  2d.  and  6s.  9d. 

6s.  lOd.  and  6#.  7\d. 


Per  Boflbel. 


OS.  3d. 

4s.  4d. 
4s.  6d. 
3s.  6d. 


6s.  Sd. 
6s.  and  6s.  Id. 


4s.  6d. 


4s.  9d. 
6s. 
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This  is  a  farm  which  is  occupied  by  the  OTvner,  so  that  no  question  of  rent  comes  in. 
It  is  easy  to  see  therefore  how  great  is  the  significance  of  a  fall  from  40s.,  505.,  60fi., 
or  even  more,  par  qaarter  for  wheat  to  the  present  level. 

15.  At  the  Barnstaple  meeting  the  occupier  of  two  farms  said  that  since  he  took  Prices  of 
them  bullocks  had  fallen  in  price  from  161.  to  lOZ. ;  20  breeding  ewes,  which  have  made  *^^^  *^^ 
40/.,  now  only  fetched  25Z. ;  and  wool,  which  was  once  worth  lOOZ.,  now  sold  for  501.  P"^**®* 
or  60Z. 

Mr.  B.  Berry -Torr  gave  me  the  following  items  from  his  books  as  showing  the  prices 
made  for  stock  and  produce  at  different  periods  : — 

1858.  Potatoes,  5«.  per  bag  (140  lbs.).    Carrots,  23«.  6rf.  delivered  to  vessel  to  ship  to 

Wales. 

1859.  Potatoes,  5«.  per  bag. 

1860.  Wool,  32«.  per  stone  unwashed.     Two-year  old  steers,  lOZ. 

1861.  Potatoes,  6«.  per  bag.     Carrots,  IZ.  per  ton.     Fat  ewes,  42«. 

1862.  Fat  pigs,  9«.  ocZ.  per  score.     Wool,  288.  per  stone  unwashed.     Milking  heifer, 

14Z.  58. 

1863.  Potatoes,  5«.  per  bag.     Carrots,  21^.  per  ton. 

1864.  Wool,  43«.  3rf.  per  stone. 

1865.  Potatoes,  5*.  3d.  per  bag.     Clover  hay,  3Z.  10^.  per  ton.     Sucking-pigs,  IZ. 

Old  steers,  lOZ.  10*.     Heifers  with  calves.  16Z. 

1866.  Wool,  31«.  6d.  per  stone.     Potatoes,  68.  per  bag. 

1867.  Carrots,  30*.  per  ton.     Potatoes,  5*.  per  bag.     Fat  steers,  12*.  6d.  per  score. 

Fat  ewes,  58s.  each.  Ewes  and  wethers,  50*.  each.  Wool,  ll^d.  per  lb.  Oak 
bark,  5Z.  10*.  per  ton. 

1868.  Carrots,  30s.  per  ton.     Potatoes,  5*.  and  68.  per  bag.     Beef,  11«.  and  12«.  per 

score.     Wool,  lid.  and  l8.  Id.  per  lb. 

1869.  Beef,  13«.  and  ISs.  3d.  per  score.    Potatoes,  4*.  and  5«.  per  bag.     Wool,  lOl^d. 

per  lb. 

1870.  Beef,  128.  and  13«.  per  score.     Wool,  13d.  per  lb.     Oak  bark,  5«.  per  ton. 

1871.  Beef,  12*.  6cZ.  per  score.     Young  pigs,  15*.  each.     Wool,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  washed; 

1*.  2d.  per  lb.  unwashed. 

1872.  Potatoes,  5*.  and  6*.  6d.  per  bag.     Wool,  1*.  8d.  per  lb.  washed ;  1*.  ScZ.  per  lb. 

unwashed. 

1873.  Fat  sheep,  70*.  each.     Beef,  15*.  per  score.     Wool,  1*.  6^rf.  per  lb.  washed ; 

1*.  2cZ.  per  lb.  unwashed. 

1874.  Potatoes,  5*.  per  bag.      Wool,  1*.  3^d.  per  lb.   washed;    1*.  O^d.  per  lb. 

unwashed. 

1875.  Fat  sheep,  51*.  and  54*.  each.    Potatoes,  5*.  and  8*'.  per  bag.     Wool,  1*.  4Jrf. 

per  lb.  washed;  1*.  O^rf.  per  lb.  unwashed. 

1876.  Potatoes,  8*.  per  bag.     Beef,  14*.  per  score.     Wool,  13d.  per  lb.  washed. 

Two-tooth  sheep,  61*.  each.  Fat  wether  hogs,  lO^^rf.  per  lb.  Eams 
(average),  7Z.     Mangolds,  17*.  per  ton. 

1877.  Potatoes,  Is.  per  bag.     Mangolds,  25*.  per  ton.     Cows  with  calves,  19Z.  each. 

Wool,  13^d.  per  lb.  washed. 

1878.  Potatoes,  8*.  per  bag.    Hay,  6Z.  5*.  per  ton.    Straw,  42*.  per  ton.    Fat  wethers, 

65*.  each.  Hogs,  66*.  8c?.  each.  Draft  ewes,  8d.  per  lb.  (24  lbs.  per 
quarter).  Steers  (10),  27Z.  each.  Yearling  steers  (2),  25Z.  each.  Young 
grazing  steers,  15Z.  15*.  each. 

1879.  Wool,  lOrf.  per  lb.  (washed) ;  Td.  per  lb,  (unwashed).     Oats,  2*.  4rf.  per  bushel 

(38  lbs.).  Hay,  4Z.  per  ton.  Shearling  sheep,  55*.  each  (9rf.  per  lb.).  Fat 
lambs,  33*.  and  36*.  Fat  beasts,  12*.  6d.  per  score.  Two-year  old  steers, 
17/.  and  24Z. 

1880.  Wool,  IM.  per  lb.  (washed) ;  lOd.  per  lb.  (unwashed).     Shearling  sheep,  55*. 

Fat  sheep,  50*.  and  58*.  each.  Fat  lambs,  2Z.  each.  Draft  ewes,  57*.  each. 
Steers  (8),  31Z.  15*.  each. 

1881.  Potatoes,  4*.  6cZ.  per  bag.    Woo1,84g?.  per  lb.  (unwashed) ;  1*.  per  lb.  (washed). 

Fat  sheep,  50*.  and  64*.  each.     Steers,  13*.  per  score. 

1882.  Potatoes,  3*.  6d.  per  bag.     Fat  sheep,  56*.,  62*.,  and  66*.  each.    Two-year  old 

steers,  23Z.  10*.  each.     Lambs,  35*.,  36*.,  and  40*.  each. 

1883.  Wool  (1882  clip),  S^cZ.  per  lb.  washed;  6^^.  per  lb.  unwashed;  (1883  clip), 

6^d.  per  lb.  unwashed. 
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Price  of 
wooL 


16  A  wool  stapler  at  South  MoltoD  supplied  me  with  a  statement  of  the  average 
tjrii)epei> lb.* of  *' greasy  wool"  for  the  past  14  years,  and  a  witness, at  Barnstaple 
handed  iJie  a  similar  statement  for  "  greasy  Devon  "  wool,  drawn,  up  by  another  dealer. 
I  give  the  two  side  by  side : — l 


Prices  for 
earij  iamb. 


Prices  of 
Tnanuresand 
feeding 
■tufEs. 


Tear. 


H. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
18W 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


d. 

Fi-om  12 

»      9 

„      8 

„       6 

»      6f 

„  n 
„   n 

«  7i 
„  6i 
«      6i 


to 


d. 

13  per  lb. 

11  » 

8J  „ 

7  „ 

6i  „ 

7  „ 

7  „ 

n  » 

n  » 

8  „ 
75  „ 
7f  „ 
6|  „ 
7  „ 


d. 
Average  9 

„  n 
,♦    ^ 

„    ^ 

n  74 
„  7| 
»       8 


per  lb. 


i  The  witness  who  suppUed  statement  No.  I.  said  that  in  1864  prices  were  very.h^gh 
after  the  American  war,  2*-.  for  washed  and  1*.  6cL  for  greasy  ;  they  then  graduaUy 
went  down  till  1869,  when  the  Franco-German  war,  1870-71,  sem  pnces  up  to 
•2»  and  Is  M  Since  then  the  price  gradually  re<?eded  to  Is.  and  M.  in  1879;  a 
spurt  in  1880  sent  it  up  to  15d.  and  Is.,  and  since  then  it  declined  to  6i.  and  6Jrf.  in 
1884-5,  and  has  remained  pretty  stationary  since. 

17  One  witness,  who  like  several  other  farmers  whom  I  visited  is  in  the  habit  of 
rearing  early  lambs  for  the  market  at  Ilfracombe  and  other  seaside  resorts,  stated 
that  he  used  to  get  1.9.  per  lb.  for  lamb  up  to  the  end  of  May,  whereas  now  he  could 
onlv  make  9^-^  This  he  attributed  mainly  to  the  influx  of  New  Zealand  lamb.  He 
stated  that  to  make  Is.  per  lb.  now  he  had  to  get  his  lambs  ready  for  the  butcher  by 

•the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

18  No  doubt  there  has  been  some  fall  in  the  price  of  artificial  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs  which  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  set  off  against  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce. 
Mr  S  Berry  of  Barnstaple,  sent  me  the  following  statement,  kindly  prepared  at  my 
request  from  his  books,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  20  years.  It  gives  for  the 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  most  used  in  the  Barnstaple  district  the  average  price  for 
Sch  of  the  years  1880-94.  The  quotations  given  are  the  retail  pnces,  with  from  six 
to  pine  months'  credit  for  manures,  and  from  three  to  six  months'  credit  for  cake  and 
corn.  As  the  statement  was  prepared  early  in  June,  the  quotations  for  1894  refer 
to  the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 


Pure  dw8olved1)one  (little  used 

for  first  five  or  six  years)       -  per  ton 

BiM61v>^/baiiie  eompound         -  »> 

Superphosphate         -        -        "  »> 

'Karate  of  soda  -            -            -  »r 

Jifplu  Epglish  pure  iinsded  eake  -  *> 
"^^         ^          uadecorticated 

eotton  cake        -        -           -  >»„ 

Fo^ign  barley           -        -      »»  ^^^    »» 

'  English  oat»          -           -      „  804    „ 


18B0. 


&   s. 

8  10 
ti  10 
5     0 

18     0 

9  15 


1  11  0 
1  8  0 
1     6    0 


d.     ^  B.  d, 

0  I  8  10  0 

0      6  10  0 

0  '  5  0  0 
O 
0 


17    0    0 
10     0     0 


ctmlinued. 


1888. 


PoredisicATedfaone  -       ' 
DissoWed  bone  compound 
Saperphosphate        -        -        - 
'  Nitttteof  soda  ^ 
Best  English  pnre  linseed  cake  - 
^,  „  undecorticated 

cottoacake  •* 


portOD  r     6 


£  «. 
0 
4  0 
3  0 
10  10 
8     0 


Maize 
Foreign  bariey 
English  oats 


.  -    per  480  lbs. 

-  „    400    „ 

-  ..    304    „ 


1889. 


£,  «.  d. 
6  0 
4  0 
3  0 
12  0 
9  15 


5  15 
1  3 
1  0 
0  18 


1696. 

1891. 

£  a.    d. 

&   k.  d: 

,60  0 

6  5  0 

4  5  0 

4  10  0 

'^5  0 

8  10  0 

9  10  0 

9  0  0 

1 

8  10  0 

9  0  0 

6  5  0 

5  10  0 

1  2  0 

I  11  0  ; 

1   I   1  0 

I'  7  0  1 

10  0 

1   I  0 

1892i 


£   «.  d. 

6     5  0 

4     5  0 

3    5  0 

10  10  0 

9  10  0 


1898. 

1 

1894. 

£  #.  d. 

£  «.  d 

5  10  .0 

6  0  0 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 

2  15  0 

8  0  0 

11  10  0 

10  10  0 

9  10  0 

8  15  0 

5  10  0 

5  0  0 

14  0 

1  0  0 

0  19  0 

0  14  0 

110 

i 

I  0  0 
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,  Mr*  Berry  rapaarks;—  .  >..         . 

.  •'  Prices  for  dissolved  J)oiie  compound  and,  superphosphate  ;for  the  firs,*  lO  yeaijs 

varied  very  little^  the  f gripers  paying  from  61.  to  ol.  lOs.  per  ton, for  .the  fpfmer, 

and  5/.  for  the  latter,  taking  from  6  to  12  months'  credit.     Since  th^n  pricipfii  hfty§ 

been  muqh  le^s,  and  the  same  articles  can  be  bought  for  4Z,  ^(i'3Z.  p?p  tpft 

respectively.     Peruvian  guano  has  alpiost  gone  out  of  the  market,  ^d  niti;^te  of 

soda  has  to  a  large  extent  taken  its  place.     Constant  yariatjyong.  are  talang  p^(|to^ 

with  feeding  stuffy  the  prices  for  which  are  now  abnoormally  lqw^ '  .     '  .  *. 

A  corn  merchant  at  South  Molton  stated  ,that  he  was  buying  oats  from  farmers  i^a 

the  district  at  2^.  8d,  per  38  lbs.,  aiid  selling  foreign  barley  at  2s.  per  50  lbs.,  maize,.at, 

2s.  9d.  per  60  lbs.     Practically,  therefore,,  farmers  were  exchanging^  88  dbs*  of  oj^ta  for 

60  lbs.  of  maize.  ^     , 

I  was  told  by  onB  farmer  that  more  corn  is  now  bought  tha^,  is  grown  at  hoWQ^  but^ 
although  this  was  so  in  his  own  case  and  in  some  others,  it  could  not  be  taken,,!  thinly 
as  a  true  generalisation  for  the  district  at.laxge^  ,  ..si 

19.  The  figures  given  in  the  Appendix  of  the  yield  of  drops  dnfing  the  pasi  thi^  Bad  seMons. 
years  indicate  that  here  as   elsewhere  the  sfeasbn  of  1893  was  a  bad  bh€i.    Tri  thrf 
northern  part  of  the  county,  however,  and  especially  on  the  hill  farms,  the  eflfect^  of  thfe 

season  were  not  so  much  felt.  As  a  rule  the  oat  crop  was  a  fairly  good  one,  and  m  some 
cases  mangolds  and  potatoes  came  out  at  an  average.  Its  worst  effects  were  felt  in  the 
shortness  qf  hay  and  straw.  During  the  winter  of  1893-4  stockkeepers^were  at  their 
wits'  ends  both  for  keep  and  litter.  One  well-known  breeder,  Mr.  K.  Berry-TdrTf 
being  within  carting  distance  of  the  sea,  uses  sand  for  bedding  his  stock  and  finds  it 
ans^vers  very  well.     For  his  horses  he  uses  peat  moss. 

20.  Many  causes  were  assigned  as  coritributing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  Other 
present  depression,  but  these  can  be  more  properly  dealt  with  subsequently.       ^  caxm^ 

V. — Effects  of  the  Depression. 

21.  On  reference  to  the  schedule  of  Answers  to  Questions  in  the  Appendix  it  will  be  Beductiors 
seen  that  the  amount  of  reductions  or  remissions  of  rent  since  1881  is  estimated  at  o^'*©'*!. 
from  5  to  15  per  cent,,  with  some  qualifications.     The  Bideford  Committee  put  the  fall  ^P^**^** 
at  10  percent. ;  the  South  Molton  Committee  at  5  to  15  per  cent.,  with  the  observation 

that  in  some  cases  thoT'e  had  been  no  reduction  at  all ;  the  Barnstaple  Committed  at 
15  per  cent. ;  while  the  Torrington  Committee  stated  that  there  had  been  no  reductioiM 
except  on  two  estates.  I  received  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  on  this  point 
from  many  witnesses.  The  individual  instances  of  farms  which  were  given  to  me  by 
the  occupiers  showed,  as  a  rule,  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent,  to  sitting  tenants.  It 
was  stated  that  farms  were  re-let  to  new  tenants  at  reduced  rentals,  but  though  this 
may  have  occurred  in  some  cases  the  evidence  I  received  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  the  rule.  As  regards  estates,  one  or  two  instances  may  be  mentioned,"  all  of 
them  referring  to  large  f?states  in  the  district : — 

I. — Abatement  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  all  round,  made  three  years  ago,  aiid  stiU 

continuing. 
II. — Estate  re- valued  about  1868,  and  rents  then  increased  20  to  25  per  cent.  Since 

reduced  about  15  per  cent. 
ni. — Total  reduction  in  last  20  years,  25  per  cent. 
IV.— Bents  revised  in  1880-81,  and  reduced  5  to   15  per  cent,  all  round.     GreiMfal 

abatement  two  years  ago  of  10  per  cent.  "  as  long  as  the  bad  times  last." 
V. — Abatement  of  10  per  cent.  "  as  long  as  the  bad  times  last."  i 

VI. — From  10  to  20  pet  cent,  in  some  cases  ;  no  general  abatement.    Allowances  in 
kind  (cake,  &c.)  made. 

22  Speaking  generally  the  system  has  been  one  of  temporary  abatements.  On  large  Temporary 
estates  it  is  perfectly  well  recognised  that  the  abatement  is,  so  far  as  the  actual  abat«menti. 
payment  of  rent  goes,  as  good  as  a  permanent  reduction.  It  is  given  too  as  a  rule 
irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  the  farm  is  held  on  a  lease  for  years  or  on  a  yearly 
tenancy.  One  occupier  of  200  acres  stated  that  his  lease  for  10  years  had  just  expired, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  term  he  had  received  an  allowance  of  10  per  pent. 
He  had  just  retaken  the  farm  on  a  yearly  agreement  at  the  same  nominal  rent  ^s  tl^at 
of  the  lease,  but  with  the  promise  that  he  should  have  12  per  cent,  allpwai^oe  annually 
*'  as  long  as  the  bad  times  last."  This  phrase,  indeed,  seems  to  be  d  common  onef.  Qx\ 
one  estate  an  allowance  of  15  per  cent,  was  made  ''for  three  years,"  and  it  has  now 
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Rateable 
value. 
Appendix 
B.  11. 


been  given  for  six  years.  The  system  of  temporary  abatements — ^natural  enough, 
perhaps,  on  the  part  of  landlords  and  their  agents  as  it  may  be  to  hesitate  in  recognising 
an  absolute  reduction  in  the  rental  value  of  estates — is  seriously  objected  to  by  the 
tenants.  One  farmer  showed  me  his  last  half-year's  receipt,  on  which  the  sum  of  11/. 
was  entered  as  ''  by  gift,"  and  this  had  appeared  on  each  receipt  for  three  years.  As  he 
and  others  observed,  the  system  prevents  them  from  obtaining  any  relief  from  taxation, 
and  they  reasonably  argued  that  if  the  rent  was  reduced  for  three  years  it  might  fairly 
be  treated  as  being  the  amount  which  the  farm  at  the  present  time  was  worth. 

As  to  reductions  being  sufficient,  one  agent  to  a  large  and  well-managed  estate  cited 
two  instances  of  farms  which  had  recently  re-let  at  higher  rents  than  the  former  tenant 
paid.  In  one  case  the  farm  was  let  at  120Z.,  with  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent.,  making 
the  actual  rent  108Z.  It  was  re-let  at  128Z.,  this  not  being  the  highest  offer.  Another 
occupier  of  a  farm  on  a  12  years'  lease  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  it  up,  though  he 
was  receiving  10  per  cent,  allowance,  which  made  his  actual  rent  198Z.  His  farm  was 
re-let  for  215/. 

I  believe  such  instances  as  these  are  probably  not  uncommon,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  new  tenant  sometimes  relies  on  the  fact  that  he  is  hiring  the  farm  under 
a  good  landlord,  who  will  if  times  are  bad  give  him  consideration.  In  fact,  it  was  stated 
to  me  by  one  witness  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  take  a  farm  possibly  at  a 
higher  rent  than  the  old  tenant,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  in  to  ask  for  an  abatement. 

23.  I  give  in  the  Appendix  tables  showing  the  rateable  value  in  1881  and  1893 
respectively  of  each  parish  in  the  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Crediton,  South  Molton,  and 
Tiverton  Unions.  The  figures  of  rateable  value  do  not,  for  various  reasons,  represent 
fully  or  accurately  the  rent  of  agricultural  land,  but  no  doubt  a  comparison  made  at  a 
sufficiently  long  interval  does  give  some  index  as  regards  purely  rural  parishes.  In  all 
unions,  however,  the  extension  of  house  property  is  a  disturbing  element,  and  this  is 
especially  so  in  Devonshire,  nearly  all  parts  of  which  have  great  attractiveness  for 
residential  purposes.  I  have  eliminated  from  the  calculation  those  parishes  which  are 
obviously  of  an  urban  character,  but  there  are  many  others  which  comprise  a  large 
quantity  of  non-agricultural  property.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  unions  of  Barn- 
staple and  Bideford,  where  the  parishes  verging  on  the  sea  have  all  a  constantly 
growing  residential  population.  Such  parishes,  for  instance,  as  Braunton,  Georgeham, 
and  Morthoe  showing,  as  they  do,  comparatively  slight  or  no  reduction  in  rateable 
value,  would  no  doubt  show  much  greater  reductions  but  for  this  fact. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  I  may  quote  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  rateable 
value  in  1881  and  1893  in  the  five  unions  named.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


1381. 

1898. 

Decrease. 

BarDBtaple      -            -            .            -            - 
Bideford           -                -                -                . 
Crediton         -             .            -            -            - 

^k>utb  Molton 

Tiverton         .            -            .            .            - 

£ 

148,606 

31,404 

99,943 

100,700 

107,698 

£ 

142,767 
30,652 
85,121 
88,004 

101,108 

4  per  cent. 

2-4  „ 
H-8  „ 
12-5      „ 

6        „ 

488,361 

447,652 

8        „ 

Demand  for 
farms. 


Old  rents 
maintained. 


24.  There  are  practically  no  farms  unlet  in  the  district.  Mr.  Mortimer,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  and  help,  could  only  tell  me  of  two,  and 
no  man  probably  knows  the  whole  district  better  than  he.  I  was  told  of  two  farms  just 
re-let  on  a  large  estate.  There  were  13  tenders  for  one  and  12  for  the  other,  one  being 
about  60  acres  and  the  other  about  200  acres.  I  shall  consider  presently  the  question 
of  competition  for  farms,  but  for  the  present  purpose  I  wish  simply  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  lack  of  applications  for  farms,  and  that  speaking  generally 
they  can  be  let  at  the  old  or  not  much  below  the  old  rental,  except  in  cases  where  the  rent 
has  not  been  reduced  at  all.  This  applies  especially  to  small  farms,  say  up  to  300  acres, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  as  a  general  observation. 

25.  There  is  the  further  fact  to  be  considered  that  in  many  cases  there  has  been  no 
reduction  of  rent  at  all.  This  is  particularly  the  case  on  small  estates,  and  on  estates 
where  the  landlord^ or  his  agent  takes  a  purely  commercial  view,  and  considers  himself 
justified  in  exacting  the  uttermost  farthing  which  he  can  legally  obtain.     Here,  again, 
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I  note  at  present  the  simple  fact  that  rents  are  exacted  and  paid  which  show  no 
reduction. 

26.  The  fa(!t8  referred  to  in  the  five  preceding  paragraphs  will  show  that  it  is  a  Kail  in  the 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  present  value  of  value  of  land, 
agricultural  land  compared  with  its  value  in  1881.     But  putting  aside  farms  having 

special  advantages  of  situation,  I  think  that  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
would  fairly  represent  the  average  fall  in  tixe  actual  letting  value  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  the  district. 

27.  The  condition  of  the  farmhouses,  buildings,  and  cottages  is  on  the  large  estates,  Condition  of 
as  a  rule,  good,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  be  found  even  there.     On  the  smaller  «s*»te«- 
estates  the  condition  is  generally  indiflTerent,  and  in  some  cases  very  bad.     On  the  best 
managed  estates  repairs  are  well  kept  up,  but  improvements  are  not  carried  out  to 

the  same  extent  as  formerly.  Up  to  recently  interest  on  improvements  effected  by 
the  landlord  has  been  commonly  charged  to  the  tenants,  but  latterly  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  do  this,  and  consequently  less  outlay  has  been  undertaken  in  this 
direction. 

28.  All  the  farmers  I  met  spoke  gloomily  of  their  financial  position,  and  especially  ^on»  of 
of  the  effect  of  the  season  of  1893.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  were  hardly  ^"™«"' 
hit  by  that  year,  coming  as  the  culmination  of  a  period  of  low  prices.  *'  I  lost  half  a 
year's  rent,"  said  one  farmer  of  500  acres,  who  had  been  in  the  same  farm  for  35 
years,  and  was  paying  570Z.  per  annum  in  rent.  Another  occupier  of  his  own  land, 
nearly  300  acres,  said  that  he  did  not  make  100/.  last  year  over  and  above  the  pro- 
duce used  in  the  house,  and  **  if  he  had  had  to  pay  rent  he  would  have  gone  to  smash 

years  ago."  "In  1893,"  eaid  another  farmer,  occupying  100  acres,  •*  all  the  farmers  in 
'*  this  district  (near  Barnstaple^  had  to  live  on  their  capital."  Very  few  farmers  seem 
to  keep  detailed  accounts,  but  I  give  in  the  Appendix  the  cash  account  for  two  years  Appendix 
of  a  farm  of  245  acres  in  the  Barnstaple  Union.  It  is  the  property  of  the  occupier,  0.  II. 
who  is  a  man  of  exceptional  enterprise  and  energy,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  practical 
farmer.  He  keeps  first-rate  stock,  as  the  item  "  prizes  won  "  indicates.  The  accounts 
are  for  the  years  1892  and  1893  respectively,  and  after  charging  rent  387Z.  10^.,  and 
interest  on  capital  125?*,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  profit  in  the  former  year  of 
321^.  198.  3d.,  and  a  loss  in  the  latter  year  of  216Z.  14s.  Id.  Putting  the  two  years 
together  there  was  a  profit  of  105/.  4«.  8d.^  or  an  income  at  the  rate  of  52Z.  per 
annum  (li.  per  week)  as  remuneration  for  managing  the  farm.  This  farm  I  should 
regard  as  in  every  respect  above  the  average  of  the  district.  It  is  good  land,  in 
excellent  condition,  and  is  well  situated  both  as  regards  markets  and  railway.  There 
are  60  acres  of  pasture,  and  when  I  visited  it  the  arable  land  was  cropped  as  follows : 
wheat,  54  acres ;  oats,  25  acres ;  barley,  4  acres ;  roots,  30  acres ;  seeds,  first  and 
second  year,  70  acres.  The  stock  on  the  farm  comprised  400  sheep  (ewe  flock  of  about 
190,  and  the  rest  lambs,  with  a  few  shearling  rams  for  show  and  sale),  70  cattle,  and 
16  horses.  Poultry  is  well  looked  after,  Indian  game  being  kept  and  fattened  for 
market,  and  garden  produce  is  grown  and  sold  in  the  neighbouring  town.  In  fact 
the  farm,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  well  managed  with  a  view 
to  profit  in  small  matters  arwell  as  great.  If  with  all  these  favouring  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  absolutely  unfettered,  no  better  return  can 
be  made,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  ordinary  farmers  of  the  district  must  be  in 
considerable  diflSculties.  One  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
many  changes  of  tenancy. 

Farmers  do  not  as  a  rule  give  up  their  farms  so  long  as  they  are  doing  fairly  well  in  Changes  of 
them.  This  is  especially  the  case  when,  as  frequently  happens,  they  and  their  fathers  tenancy, 
have  been  in  the  farm  for  many  years.  One  well-informed  witness  cited  two  instances 
of  farms  given  up  after  they  had  been  held  in  one  case  for  100  years,  and  in  the  other 
for  200  years,  by  the  same  family.  Many  Devonshire  farmers  have  in  recent  years  gone 
into  other  counties.  I  saw  one  farmer  who  had  given  up  his  farm  after  occupying  it 
for  54  years,  and  had  taken  another  in  Suffolk.  Of  course  the  removal  to  other 
counties  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  a  farmer  has  lost  money  in  Devonshire ;  indeed, 
it  may  frequently  have  been  an  indication  to  the  contrary.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  fact  that  farms  change  hands  with  greater  frequency  tends  to  show  that  the 
occupiers  are,  at  any  rate,  not  making  much  money  in  their  holdings. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  many  farmers  have  become  bankrupt ;  but,  as  was  stated  by 
the  Torrington  Committee,  some  have  quitted  their  farms  owing  to  financial  difficulties, 
though  without  actually  going  through  the  bankruptcy  court. 
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29.  It  was  generally  agreed,  by  all  who  gave  evidence  on  the  subject,  that  farms  mrp 
commonly  taken  with  inadequate  capital.  The  Barnstaple  Committee  put  the  average 
amount  at  51.  per  acre,  and  an  experienced  farmer  in  the  same  district  whom  I  visited 
put  it  at  from  SI.  to  51.  In  two  cases  of  farms  where  actual  figures  were  given  me  the 
amount  of  working  capital  was  8/.  and  lOZ.  per  acre,  but  both  t^ese  were  in  the  hands  <rf 
old  occupiers  of  good  standing,  and  might  be  termed  efxceptional.  The  Torrington 
Committee  stated  that  tenants  now  took  farms  with  only 'SO^.  per  acre ;  and  a  witnesis, 
with  good  opportunities  of  judging,  in  the  same  district,  said  that  men  often  went  In 
with  less  than  II.  per  acre,  and  "  trusted  in  Providence/'  It  is  evident  that,  in  such 
cases,  while  they  trusted  in  Providence,  other  people  had  to  ^fust  them.  This  view 
was,  in  fact,  expressed  by  a  manure  and. corn  merchant,  who, observed  that  the  capital 
was  much  below  what  it  should  be,  and  that  the  new  tenants  "  generally  depen.a  on 
'*  getting  long  credit  from  the  manure,  com,  cake,  and  seed  merchant,  which  has 
''  largely  increased  since  1881."  ■      -^  , 

30*  The  common  opinion  among  farmers  was  that  the  general  state  of  farming  had 
deteriorated  since  1881.  There  were  a  few  dissentients  to  this  view,  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  certainly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  very  much  less  labour  was 
employed  than  formerly,  and  that  farms  are  conseqi^Bntly  less  well  kept  up  in  the 
matter  of  fences,  cleanliness,  and  the  like,  and  that  the  land  therefore  is,  not  in  such 
good  condition.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  farmers  themselves,  and  the 
opinion  of  landlords  and  agents  was  the  same.  One  agen^t  said,  that  the  farmers  "  do 
''  not  put  the  stuff  into  the  land,  and  so  do  not  get  the  same  crops  off  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  some  experienced  witness©? 
tended  rather  to  contradict  this  view.  It  was  generally  agreed  by  all  that  the  manage- 
ment of  stock  had  improved,  and  that  more  cake  was  fed ;  and  it  was  argued  that  Sie 
land  must  necessarily  have  been  improved  in  condition  thereby,  although  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  so  neatly  farmed. 

A  com,  cake,  and  manure  merchant  at  Barnstaple,  after  a  careful  examination  of  his 
books,  stated : — 

''  1  am  of  opinion  that  at  least  five  times  as  much  artificial  manures  are  used  and 

})urchased  feeding  stuffs  consumed  bs  compared  with  20  years  ago,  and  by  far  the 
arger  portion  of  the  increase  was  made  during  the  first  10  years.  This  last  remark 
applies  more  particularly  to  manures.  With  feeding  stuffs  the  increase  has  been 
gradual  and  continuous  to  the  present  time." 

A  land  agent  and  valuer  in  the  Holsworthy  district  stated  that  the  land  was  being 
worn  out  by  artificial  manures.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  younger  farmers  were 
more  enterprising  and  enlightened  than  their  fathers,  and  observed  that  "more 
"  education  is  applied  to  farming  now  than  formerly." 

31.  The  district,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  a  rioted  oAe  for  rearing  stock,' biit 
all  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  is  gradually,  but  steadily,  bec^iiiing  «  fattening 
district.  Large  quantities  of  young  stock  are  sent  away  to  be  grazed,  but  an  increasing 
number  are  now  finished  at  home  and  sold  as  beef.  Probably  the  increased  demand 
from  new  markets — such  as  Ilfracombe  for  example — has  fostered  this  change  of 
system.  Several  farmers  whom  I  visited  fatten  all  the  stock  they  rear.  I  was  told  fh 
fact  that  stores  are  scarce  in  the  district  because  the  small  farmers  who  nsed  t6*  real* 
them  and  sell  to  the  larger  farmers  now  fatten  them  at  home.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  sell  out  beasts  much  younger  than  formeriy. 

32.  Three  points  were  mentioned  in  evidence  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
viz. :  (1)  a  decrease  of  wheat ;  (2)  an  increase  of  oats ;  and  (3)  an  increase  of  permanent 
pasture.  I  give  in  the  Appendix  a  table  showing  for  the  whole  of  De7onshire  this 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  period  from  1881  to  1894.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  three  points  are  prominently  brought  out  by  the  statistics.  Wheat  has  decreased 
by  40  per  cent. ;  oats  have  increased  by  22  per  cent. ;  and  permanent  pasture  bais 
increased  by  12  per  cent. 

The  figures  too  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  livei  j^tock,  though  as 
between  1893  and  1894  they  show  the  effecte  of  the  season  in  the  former  yew  in 
reducing  the  flocks, and  herds.  One  feature  is  the  increase  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
and  in  calf.  Thisjndioatesi  another  point  broughJ}, before, me  by  several  witnesses,,  via,, 
the  extension  of  dairying.  Milk-selling  in  particular  has  increased,  but  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  butter  and  clotted  cream  made  in  the  district. 

The  following  table  compiled  frpm,  thAAgricult\ii;^^  Returns  shows  th^.  PflojportiflP 
per  1,000  acres  of  cultivate<l  land  of  (1)  permanent  pasture,  (2)  arable  land,  (3)  com 
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crops,  and  f 4)  wheat  in  Deyonshire  ^nd  England  res^tively  in  the  three  years  1873, 


• 

Devonshire. 

England. 

187S. 

1883. 

1893. 

1873. 

'         1883.  ' 

1898. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

\    Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Permanent  pasture     - 

385 

471 

521 

428 

484 

527 

Arable  land    • 

615 

i.          529 

479 

572 

516 

473 

Com  crqps 

281 

221 

192 

314., 

272 

239 

Wheat 

*      *' 

120 

78 

51 

136 

99 

72 

33.  ,yhe  adn\irabie  produce  markete  in  all  the  market  towns  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  Small  pro- 
visitor  to  the  district.     Jt  is  the  regular  practice  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  duce  and 
small  farmers,  or  the  dairywomen  of  the  large  farmers,  to  take  poultiy,  eggs,  butter,  ™*^^®*^ 
and  clotted  cream,  as  well  as  garden  produce,  honey,  &c.,  into  the  market  once  a  week 
and,  there  sell  it  direct  to  the  consumers.     The  system,  which  I  understood  to  be  the 
general  one,  is  to  charge  a  certain  anniaal  .subscription  or  rent,  which  sequres  the  right 
to  sell  in  the  market  on  market  days,  and  to  pay  a  small  additional  fee  every  time  the 
miirket  is  used.     Thus  at  Barnstaple  market,  a  capacious  hall  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
the  payment  is  10«.  per  annum  to  secure  a  seat  and  4rf.  each  time  of  attendance. 
At  Bideford  the  charge  is  5«.  per  annum  and  2rf.  for  each  attendance.     At  Barnstaple 
the  market  is  open  twice  a  week — Tuesday  and  Friday — but  many  only  attend  one  day 
a  week.     It  cannot  be  said  that  in  this  district  the  niinor  products  of  tbe  farm  do 
not  receive  adequate  attention,  or  that  facilities  for  their  direct  sale  are  not  well 
supplied. 

The  special  product  of  the  county — clotted  cream — is  sold  by  weight  at  the  same  Clotted 
price  as  butter.     Every  little  farmer  makes  it,  and  the  demand  seems  to  be  almost  as  cream, 
great  as  for  butter.     Why  this  easily  produced  article,  which  ranks  as  a  luxury,  and 
one  may  almost  say  a  rarity,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  should  be  practically  confined 
to  Devonshire,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 

34.  There  is  some  tendency  on  the   part  of  landowners  to  divide   farms  where  increase  of 
possible,  and  only  the  outlay  necessitated  in  making  such  alteration  probably  prevents  smaU  fanns. 
this  tendency  from  being   more  marked.     Where,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case, 

farms  were  thrown  together  20  or  30  years  ago,  opportunity  is  now  taken  when 
possible  to  re-divide  them.  There  is  greater  demand  for  the  smaller  farms,  and  land- 
owners are  disposed  to  prefer  the  small  working  farmers ;  at  least  this  was  the  view 
expressed  to  me  by  the  experienced  agent  of  a  large  estate. 

35.  The  main  effect  of  the  depression  on  the  labourers  has  been  to  decrease  their  Effect  on 
employment.     In  the  20  years  1873-1893  (as  is  shown  in  paragraph  32)  the  area  of  labourert. 
land  under  the  plough  in  Devonshire  has  decreased  from  61   to  48  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area.     This  has  of  necessity  displaced  labour.     A  table  in  the  Appendix  Appendix 
gives  the  figures  from  the  Census  Ristums    of   1871,   1881,  and  1891    respectively,  A.  III. 
showing  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Devon  at 

each  period.  The  number  of  those  classified  as  agricultural  labourers,  farm  servants, 
shepherds,  and  horse-keepers  or  carters,  was  as  follows : — 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


35,449 


30,788 


26,410 


The  decrease,  therefore,  in  the  number  of  labourers  employed  on  the  land  in  1891 
amounted  to  14  per  cent,  since  1881,  and  to  26  per  cent,  since  1871. 


VI. — Relations  of  Landlobds  and  Tenants. 

36.  It  will  be  seen  from  thp  proceedings  at  the  various  public  meetings  which  I  Greneral 
held  (reports  of  which  in  some  detail  are  submitted  in  the  Appendix)  that  various  relations, 
questions  affecting  the  tenure  of  farmis  and  the  relationship  of  landlords  and  tenants  n^jn^'^ 
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were  brought  prominently  under  my  notice.  On  all  the  points  thus  publicly  brought 
forward,  and  on  many  others  connected  therewith,  I  closely  questioned  many  of  the 
witnesses  who  came  before  me.  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Uommission  as  fully  and 
fairly  as  I  am  able  the  evidence  I  received  and  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived  on 
these  somewhat  controversial  points  under  the  five  headings  of — 

{a.)  Rent. 

(6.)  The  law  of  distress. 

(c.)  Conditions  of  tenancy, 

(d.)  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

(e.)  Gtsme. 

Before  entering  into  details  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  I 
do  not  believe  the  relationship  dt  landlords  and  tenants  to  be  so  strained  as  perhaps 
a  cursory  reading  of  portions  of  th^'^^eports  of  the  meetings  might  indicate.  On  the 
whole,  except  in  rare  instances,  I  believe  the  feeling  between  the  two  classes  to  be 
mutually  sympathetic.  I  put  this  to  three  farmers  whom  I  met  together  at  the  outset 
of  my  inquiry,  and  who  each  subsequently  took  a  prominent  part  in  one  or  other  of 
the  public  meetings,  and  they  stated  that  "  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  were 
"  friendly  except  as  regards  rent,  and  in  some  cases  game.'* 

Agents.  37,  I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  more 

feeling  against  the  agents  than  against  the  landlords  themselves.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  and  if  it  were  not  invidious  I  might  name  instances  of  estates  the  agents 
to  which  have,  I  believe,  the  confidence  of  the  tenants  not  less  than  of  their  employers. 
But  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  management  of  estates  by  solicitors,  and 
this  is — ^I  cannot  but  tliink  unfortunately — the  common  rule  in  the  district.  There  is, 
of  course,  nothing  to  prevent  a  solicitor  from  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming 
as  well  as  of  law,  and  some  of  the  agents  I  have  no  doubt  have  both,  but  even  this 
circumstance,  where  it  exists,  does  not  remove  the  prejudice  I  have  refeired  to. 
The  Bideford  Committee  stated  that  the  system  of  lawyer-stewards  was  "  objection- 
able," and  the  Barnstaple  Committee  that  they  are  "  chiefly  unpractical  men."  There 
is  a  general  belief  also  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that  the  fact  of  the  agents  being 
lawyers  leads  them  to  favour  long  and  complicated  leases  or  agreemeiits,  and  the 
average  farmer  has  a  rooted  aversion  to  length  and  complication  in  any  agreement, 
apart  altogether  from  its  actual  provisions.  They  object,  too,  to  the  system  by  which 
the  agent  draws  the  lease  and  charges  a  fee  to  the  tenant  as  a  lawyer,  and  it  was  even 
gaid — though  I  give  the  statement  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling  which  it  exhibits, 
and  not  as  one  for  which  I  consider  there  is  any  foundation — that  the  agent  has  a 
personal  interest  in  frequent  changes  of  tenancy  because  he  gets  the  fee  for  drawing 
a  new  agreement. 

Appreciating  as  I  do  in  common  with  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  agricul- 
tural conditions  the  enormous  difficulties  attaching  to  the  position  of  every 
conscientious  agent  to  an  estate  in  these  times,  I  report  this  branch  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  me  with  some  reluctance,  but  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  to  the  Commission 
were  I  to  omit  mention  of  the  strong  representations  made  by  many  farmers,  publicly 
and  privately,  on  this  subject. 

I  proceed  now  to  deal  with  the  general  subject  under  the  headings  I  have  named. 

(a.)  Rent. 

^^^^^^  38.  The  extent  to  which  reductions  of  rent  have  been  made  has  been  already  dealt 

^^^  with  in  paragraphs  21  to  26.     It  is  necessary  to  show  now  what  is  the  present  rental 

of  ordinary  farms  in  the  district.  It  is  needless  to  obseVve  that  any  attempt  to  arrive 
at  an  average  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  must  at  best  be  only  a  rough  approximation. 
I  give  first  some  statements  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  average  rent  per 
**  acre  of  farms  in  the  district  ?  "  : — 

I.  Bideford  Committee,  10s.  to  17«.  6d. 
II.  South  Molton  Committee,  16*.  to  18^.  (excluding  common  land). 

III.  Barnstaple  Committee,  1/.  (two  of  those  present  said  lis.  6d.). 

IV.  Torrington  Committee,  15«. 

V.  Four  farmers   (one   an  experienced  valuer)  at  Barnstaple;    lOs.  to    308.  for 

whole  of  North  Devon,  lbs,  to  20s.  for  district  north  of  Barnstaple. 
VI.  Two  farmers  at  Barnstaple,  about  1/.  (from  10^.  to  40^.). 
VII.  Farmer  in  Braunton  district,  about  II  (land  in  marshes  from  31.  10s.  to  4/.). 
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Vni.  Fanner  in  Bideford  district,  lOs.  to  128.  (land  west  of  Bideford). 

IX.  Agent  and  valuer  in  Holsworthy  district,  15«. 
X.  Parmer  in  Bideford  district,  20^.  (l)est  farms  let  for  40^.). 

XI.  Farmer  in  Lynton  district,  20:>\  (excluding  down  land  at  about  2s.  6d.). 
XII.  Agent  to  estate  of  17,000  acres,  ITs.  6d.  (average  of  103  holdings). 

The  last  statement,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an  actual  calculation,  all  the  rest  being 
estimates.  The  details  of  this  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Appendix 
size  of  the  different  occupations  varies  very  greatly.  Some  few,  indeed,  can  scarcely  C.  V. 
be  termed  farms,  as  for  instance  where  a  rent  of  57  Z.  includes  a  house  and  two 
cottages  and  only  1^  acres  of  land.  The  lowor  rented  holdings  are  for  the  most  part  on 
or  bordering  Exmoor.  One  holding  of  1,045  acres  is  in  this  district  rented  at  8«.,  and 
another  of  535  acres  at  less  than  7  v.  per  acre. 

From  a  number  of  individual  statements  of  the  rent  of  particular  farms  in  different 
parts  of  the  district  I  find  that  the  average  rental  is  between  18«,  and  Ids.  per  acre.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  estimated  that  taking  all  the  land,  good  and  bad  together,  and 
taking  all  the  farms,  large  and  small,  accessible  and  remote,  the  average  rental,  including 
tithe,  does  not  exceed  ILper  acre  and  is  probably  rather  less. 

39.  The  range  of  the  rentals  of  different  farms  is  necessarily  wide.     On  the  one  hand  Inequalitiea 
there  are  small  conveniently  situated  holdings  of  good  land  which,  in  some  cases,  are  ®^  r^***- 
rented  at  from  40«.  to  50s.  per  acre,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  upland 

farms  in  remote  situations  which  are  let  at  7^.  or  Ss.  per  acre.  These  are  what  may  be 
termed  natural  variations.  But  there  are  also  other  causes  of  inequality.  A  case 
which  was  given  mo  illustrates  this.  Two  farms  in  the  same  parish,  one  of  55  acres  and 
the  other  of  62  acres,  are  rented,  the  former  at  39/.  10^.,  or  148.  4(i.  per  acre,  the  latter 
at  87/.  10^.,  or  28^.  per  acre.  The  former  is  the  property  of  a  large  landowner  who  has 
given  25  per  cent,  abatement,  the  latter  is  the  property  of  a  small  landowner  who  has 
given  no  concession.  I  did  not  visit  the  two  farms,  but  my  informant,  a  fanner  in  the 
same  parish,  said  that  of  the  two  farms,  if  the  rent  per  acre  were  equal,  he  would  sooner 
occupy  the  smaller  one. 

As  a  general  rule  the  farms  which  are  the  property  of  small  owners  are  all  rack- 
rented,  while  farmers  on  the  large  estates  in  many  cases  do  net  pay  the  highest 
competitive  rents. 

40.  Farms  are  Qogimonly  let,  either  actually  or  practically,  by  tender.     In  the  case  Oompetition 
of  the  large  estates,  the  agents  have  generally  plenty  of  applications.     The  highest  ^^^  f^noB, 
bidder,  if  a  suitable  tenant,  gets  the  farm.    Complaint  was  made  in  the  Torrington  dis- 
trict of  a  practice  which  was  said  to  exist  of  offering  the  farm  by  tender  and  then  after- 
wards selecting  a  tenant  and  endeavouring  to  induce  him  to  give  the  highest  bid.    The 
witness  who  referred  to  this  mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  offered  21 5Z.  for  a  farm, 

the  highest  bid  for  which  was  230/.  He  was  asked  to  take  the  farm  at  230/.,  but 
declined.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  district  the  farmers  complain  of  the  excessive 
competition  for  farms,  and  it  was  frequently  admitted  that  farmers  were  themselves  to 
blame  for  what  they  consider  to  be  the  high  rents.  One  witness,  though  he  complained 
that  rents  ought  to  be  reduced,  stated  that  he  did  not  blame  the  landlords  for  keeping 
them  up,  but  he  blamed  partly  the  agents  and  partly  tiie  farmers  themselves.  Another 
said,  "  Farmers  are  their  own  enemies  for  competing."  He  did  not  blame  either  the 
landlords  or  the  agents  for  letting  to  the  highest  bidder ;  he  "  would  do  the  same 
himself."  Another  said  it  was  quite  unaccountable  that  when  a  man  had  gone  wrong 
and  been  sold  up  in  a  farm,  others  would  come  forward  and  offor  the  same  or  even 
a  higher  rent. 

But  though  such  statements  as  those  just  quoted  were  made  by  some  witnesses,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  it  was  more  common  to  protest  against  the  present  rents  as  excessive 
and  io  say  that  landlords  ought  to  reduce  them.  This  was  especially  said  by  sitting 
tenants  who  did  not  cnsider  that  they  had  been  fairly  met  by  their  landlords.  The 
case  put  before  me  by  one  witness  may  be  quoted  as  illustrating  their  position.  He 
was  an  occupier  of  500  acres,  who  had  been  for  35  years  in  his  farm.  Up  to  four  or 
five  years  ago  he  had  held  it  on  lease.  It  was  then  revalued  by  a  well-known  valuer, 
who  put  it  at  520/.  The  agent,  however,  asked  570/.,  and  he  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
pay  this,  though  he  has  for  the  last  three  years  received  an  abatement  of  10  per  cent. 
He  holds  the  farm  now  on  a  yearly  agreement,  and  has  applied  for  a  permanent  reduc- 
tion of  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  agent  replied  that  he  could  not  agree  to  this,  but  was 
prepared  to  take  the  farm  if  he  wished  to  give  it  up. 

u     85500.  (J 
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Land  conrts.       41.  At  the  South  Molton  meetiixg  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

"  That  all  cases  of  dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  the  arbitrator,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
county  council." 

At  the  Barnstaple  meeting  a  similar  resolution  was  passed  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  That  land  valuers  be  appointed  by  the  county  council  to  act  in  all  oases  of 
"  dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant." 

At  South  Molton  no  one  formally  challenged  the  motion  when  it  was  put  to  the 
meeting,  though  two  speakers  spoke  against  it,  one  (Mr.  Sanders)  saying  that  if  there 
was  a  court  to  fix  rents  there  should  also  be  courts  to  fix  the  price  of  meat,  manure, 
seeds,  and  other  articles. 

At  Barnstaple  the  motion  was  carried  by  45  votes  to  two,  though  a  few  did  not  vote. 
One  speaker  spoke  strongly  against  it. 

Although  it  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  either  resolutioli,  the  question  of  rent 
was  that  to  which  both  of  them  were  mainly  directed.  This  was  apparent  not  only 
from  the  discussion  at  both  of  the  meetings,  but  also  from  many  statements  of 
individual  witnesses. 


Summary  of 
evidence  as 
to  land 
courts. 


42.  In  endeavouring  to  summarise  the  various  evidence  which  I  received  on  this  point, 
I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  farmers  who  advocated  the  establishment 
of  an  official  authority  for  the  fixing  of  rents  had  clearly  and  completely  thought  out 
the  precise  consequences  of  such  a  course,  and  in  many  cases  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  all  the  new  conditions  which  it  would  create.  There  are 
in  the  main  two  sets  of  circumstances  on  which  the  demand  for  a  land  couii),  or  its 
equivalent,  is  based.  One  is  where  a  tenant  occupies  a  holding  under  a  landlord  who 
will  give  no  reduction  or  abatement  of  rent,  while  landlords  of  adjoining  and  similar 
farms  are  giving  considerable  reductions.  Not  unnaturally  the  tenant  who  can  get  no 
concession,  but  is  told  "he  must  pay  or  go,"  thinks  himself  hardly  used,  and  believes 
that  an  independent  tribunal  would  reduce  his  rent  to  the  same  level  as  his  neighbours'. 
The  other  set  of  circumstances  which  gives  rise  to  a  demand  for  a  land  court  is  where 
a  tenant  believes  that  a  competent  and  experienced  valuer  would,  if  he  valued  his  farm, 
put  a  lower  value  on  it  than  the  rent  which  he  is  paying.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where,  as  in  some  instances,  such  a  valuation  has  been  made,  but  is  not  accepted  by 
the  landlord. 

The  point  which,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  is  not  quite  clearly  seen  is  that  any  such 
reference  as  that  proposed  must  be  either  voluntary  or  compulsory.  I  believe  that  many 
who  voted  for  the  resolutions  above  quoted  did  so  with  a  somewhat  vague  idea  that 
in  a  case  where  a  tenant  applied  for  a  reduction  of  rent  and  the  landlord  declined  to 
give  it  an  appeal  might  be  made  by  consent  of  both  parties  to  an  official  valuer  who 
would  decide  the  matter  in  a  friendly  way,  and  that  thereafter  matters  would  go  on  as 
before,  except  that  (as  they  naturally  believed)  they  would  have  to  pay  less  rent.  This,  it 
is  obvious,  would  not  meet  the  cases  where  such  a  reference  would  be  most  wanted, 
because  in  just  those  cases  the  landlord  would  refuse  to  agree  to  the  reference.  Others 
who  voted  for  the  resolutions  were  no  doubt  prepared  to  advocate  that  the  tenant  who 
believed  himself  to  be  unfairly  rented  should  be  able  to  appeal  to  an  official  or  court  who 
should  have  power  to  compulsorily  reduce  his  rent.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
those  who  took  this  view  fully  appreciated  the  altered  relationship  which  would  exist 
between  a  tenant  and  a  landlord  who  was  compelled  by  an  outside  tribunal  to  accept  a 
rent  less  than  that  which  he  considered  himself  entitled  to.  Nor  had  they  contemplated 
what  course  should  be  taken  with  a  refractory  landlord— so  to  put  it — who  refused  to 
obey  the  ruling  of  the  court.  The  further  question  as  to  whether  the  position  of 
tenants  now  occupying  farms  at  admittedly  low  rents  migtt  be  prejudiced  was  perhaps 
naturally  not  considered,  because  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  it  was  not  from 
these  that  the  demands  for  a  land  court  came. 


Besolutions 
•t  meetings. 


(6.)   The  Law  of  Distress. 

43.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  many  farmers  acknowledge  that 
the  high  rents  are  the  cause — and,  as  some  of  them  think,  the  inevitable  cause — of 
excessive  competition.  It  was  urged  by  several  witnesses  that  this  was  caused  largely, 
if  not  mainly,  by  the  operation  of  the  Law  of  Distress. 

The  Barnstaple  meeting  considered  unanimously —  ' 

**  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  community  that 
the  Law  of  Distress  be  abolished." 
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The  Torrington  and  Holsworthy  meetings  both  resolved — 

"  That   the  Law  of  Distress  is  unjust  and  demoralising,  and  that  it  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  landlord  placed  on  a  footing  with  other  creditors/' 

At  Torrington  this  resolution  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  the  proportion  in 
favour  being,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  in  a  very  crowded  room,  ab6ut  as  4  to  3.  There 
was  not  much  discussion,  but  one  or  two  farmers  spoke  against  the  proposal.  One  of 
those  who  supported  it  was  a  miller  and  manure  merchant,  and  described  himself  as  a 
"  victim  '*  of  the  Law  of  Distress.  He  thought  it  was  hard  that  he  should  '*  sell  manure 
"  for  the  landlord*!^  benefit,"  and  considered  that  he  ought  to  ahsfr^  ^  an  eijual 
creditor  with  the  landlord. 

At  Holsworthy  the  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con.i  although  two  speakers  spoke  in 
opposition  to  it,  one  of  them,  stating  that  "  it  would  make  things  worse  for  the  farmers 
"  as  landlords  would  ask  for  twelve  months'  rent  in  advance  or  two  sureties."  He 
said  that  the  Law  of  Distress  "  gave  the  little  men  a  chance." 

44.  The  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Distress  was  strongly  urged  by  witnesses  of  two  Summary  of 
classes,  viz. :   (1)  Farmers  who  consider  that  rents  ate  kept  up  to  fictitious  level  by  the  ?^?®°^  ^ 
competition  of  men  having  little  or  no  capital  whom  the  landlords  would  not  accept  ad  £)istreL.^ 
tenants  if  it  were  not  for  the  security  which  the  Law  of  Distress  gives  them  for  their 

rent ;  and  (2)  manure,  cake,  and  com  merchants,  and  other  traders  who  consider  that 
they  are  placed  in  an  unfair  position  as  creditors  while  the  landlord  has  a  prior  claim 
on  the  tenant's  estate. 

The  statement  that  landlords  or  their  agents  can  and  do  accept  as  tenants  men  of 
insuflBcient  capital  whom,  but  for  the  security  of  the  Law  of  Distress,  they  would  not 
take  as  tenants,  is  one  which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  proved,  because  it  is  not 
clear,  as  a  speaker  at  Holsworthy  pointed  out,  that  if  the  Law  of  Distress  were 
abolished  landlords  might  not  take  other  means  of  protecting  themselves  which  would 
leave  the  position  in  this  respect  little,  if  at  all,  changed.  I  can  only  report  a 
widespread  opinion  among  farmers  that  the  effect  would  be  as  they  think. 

On  the  other  point,  viz.,  the  position  of  other  creditors,  a  summary  of  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  one  of  them,  who  strongly  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Distress  at 
one  of  the  meetings,  may  be  of  interest. 

Q,  On  what  grounds  do  you  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Distress? — 
A.  Mainly  because  it  is  unfair  when  a  farmer  fails  that  the  landlord  should  be  paid 
his  claim  in  full  while  I  who  supplied  the  manure  for  the  farm  get  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  sum  owing  to  me. 

Q.  You  give  credit  to  tenants  now  for  manures,  &c.  as  a  rule  ? — A.  Yes,  three,  six, 
or  nine  months  very  often. 

Q.  You  give  this  credit  knowing  your  position  as  a  creditor  under  the  Law  of 
Distress? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  if  vou  can  afford  to  risk  giving  three,  six,  or  nine  months*  credit  now, 
could  you  not  give  proportionately  longer  credit  if  the  Law  of  Distress  were  abolished  T 
— A.  Yes,  no  doubt  I  could. 

Q.  And  would  you  probably  do  so  ? — A,  Very  likely. 

It  is  no  doubt  fair  to  argue  from  the  farmers'  point  of  view  that  the  ability  which 
he  would  gain,  according  to  the  above  evidence,  of  obtaining  longer  credit  from  the 
manure  or  seed  merchant  for  instance,  would  be  advantageous  to  him,  but  from  the 
traders'  point  of  view  it  does  not  appear  that  there  would  be  quite  so  much  gain  as    • 
some  witnesses  assumed. 

(c.)   Conditions  of  Tenancy. 

45.  Formerly  leases  for  a  term  of  years  were  practically  universal,  and  they  are  Term  of 
still  common  on  the  smaller  estates.     On  the  large  estates  they  are  as  a  rule  dying  hiring, 
out,  that  is  to  say,  that  as  the  leases  expire  the  farms  are  re-let  on  a  yearly  tenancy. 

I  found  some  cases  of  farmers  whom  I  visited  who  had  leases.  For  instance,  one  had 
taken  a  seven  years'  lease  of  his  farm  from  the  previous  Lady  Day,  another  took  a 
14  years'  lease  four  years  ago,  and  another,  a  large  farmer,  took  a  21  years'  lease  three 
years  ago.  The  last  named  when  I  congratulated  him  on  his  confidence  in  the  future 
of  farming,  stated  that  he  thought  at  the  time  prices  had  ''  touched  bottom,"  and  he 
did  not  expect  any  such  situation  as  the  present. 

The  practice  on  estates  differs  still.  On  one  large  estate,  for  instance,  all  the  farms 
al'e  now  held  on  yearly  agreements,  while  on  another  14  years'  leases  are  still  the 
rule. 
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Conditions  of 
tenancy. 


Appendix 
C.  VI. 
Appendix 
C.  VII. 

Bent. 


Entry. 
Penal  rents. 


Conditions 
as  to  culti- 
vation and 
sale  of  pro- 
duce. 


Terms  of 
away-going. 


In  the  Holsworthy  district  I  was  told  seven  years'  leases  were  the  rule. 

As  I  have  said,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  abolish  leases  and  substitute  yearly 
agreements. 

One  witness,  a  land  agent,  observed  that  leases  are  no  good  to  the  landlords  as  they 
have  to  give  abatements  of  rent  just  the  same. 

Another  witness,  a  corn  merchant,  said  that  landlords  gave  remissions  of  rent  to 
tenants  holding  leases  *•  though  the  tenants  in  the  good  times  did  not  oflfer  any  more 
rent." 

46.  The  conditions  of  tenancy  are,  generally  speaking,  the  same  whether  it  be  a  lease 
for  a  term  of  years  or  an  agreement  for  a  yearly  tenancy.  In  other  words  the  old 
leases  continue  in  the  main  in  force  with  only  such  modification  as  is  required  for  the 
alteration  of  term.  I  obtained  copies  of  the  printed  form  adopted  on  several  of  the 
larger  estates,  and  I  give  one  of  them  in  full  in  the  Appendix  which  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  typical  of  the  terms  of  tenancy  on  the  best  managed  estates.  I  also  give  notes 
of  several  other  leases  or  agreements. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  are  generally  stringent  and  elaborately  detailed. 
I  need  only  here  note  one  or  two  points. 

The  landlord  reserves  all  game,  &c.  The  rent  is  payable  quarterly,  and  the  three 
last  payments,  or  sometimes  the  last  payment,  is  to  be  made  in  advance. 

The  entry  is  a  Lady  Day  one. 

Additional  or  penal  rents  are  common  for  breaking  up  pasture  (10/.,  20Z.,  and  50/. 
per  acre  in  cases  given),  and  also  in  some  cases  for  every  load  of  hay,  straw,  grain 
crop  or  roots  sold  off  without  written  consent,  (51,) ;  for  every  acre  of  land  sub-let, 
(5Z.) ;  and  for  every  acre  on  which  two  straw  crops  in  succession  are  taken  (5Z.). 
There  are  also  penalties  for  lopping  or  injuring  timber  trees  and  saplings. 

The  conditions  as  to  cultivation  vary  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  following  is  a  clause  from  the  lease  adopted  on  what  is  probably  the  largest 
estate  in  the  district,  which  has  a  reputation  for  good  management : — 

"  The  tenant  shall  manage  and  cultivate  the  lands  according  to  the  most  approved  course  of 
husbandry,  and  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  shall  forthwith  thoroughly  clean  the  same,  and  in 
all  other  respects  get  and  put  the  same  into  good  condition,  and  shall  thenceforth  always  keep  and 
shall  leave  the  same  clean  and  in  good  heart  and  condition ;  and  especially  shall  cultivate  manure 
and  crop  the  arabL^  land  so  as  in  no  instance  to  sow  or  take  two  white  or  grain  crops  without 
seeds,  summer  fallow,  turnips,  mangold,  or  other  root  crop  (well  cleaned  and  manured)  intervening, 
every  grain  or  pulse  crop  allowed  to  go  to  seed  to  be  deemed  (for  the  purpose  of  this  condition)  a 
white  or  grain  crop,  and  no  white  or  grain  crop  shall  be  taken  from  land  so  seeded  until  it  has 
been  dre^^sed  for  a  grain  crop.  And  shall  consume  on  the  premises  all  grass,  hay,  straw,  fodder 
(supplies  to  the  landlord  excepted),  turnips,  or  other  root  crops  (potatoes  only  excepted,  of 
which  not  more  than  acres  are  to  be  grown  during  any  year  of  the  tenancy),  and  shall  apply 
the  manure  made  therefrom  to  the  land  regularly  and  periodically  as  the  same  shall  be  produced. 
And  shall  manure  the  grass  land  as  often  as  mo«vu,  and  not  mow  the  same  land  more  than  once  in 
any  one  year,  and  shall  keep  the  water  meadows  properly  irrigated  at  the  proper  season.  And 
shall  close  cut  t^vice  in  every  year  all  hedges  adjoining  the  roads  or  lanes,  and  where  and  when- 
ever necessary  shall  cut  or  new  make  and  dyke  the  hedges  in  a  proper  at*.d  husbandlike  manner. 
And  will  give  to  the  landlords  or  their  agent  twenty  days*  notice  in  writing  prior  to  cutting  or  new 
making  any  hedge,  so  that  any  saplings  growing  therein  may  be  marked  by  the  landlords  or  their 
agent  for  preservation.  And  shall  cut  the  thistles  and  other  noxious  weeds  on  the  premises  before 
the  1st  of  July  in  every  year.  And  shall  keep  the  orchards  properly  filled  up  in  every  year  of  the 
tenancy  at  his  own  expense,  by  properly  planting,  manuring,  and  protecting  such  new  trees  as  shall 
be  approved  by  the  landlords  or  their  agent,  and  shall  not  depasture  in  the  orchards  any  stock 
that  can  injure  or  deface  the  trees.  And  the  filling  up  from  time  to  time  of  the  said  orchards  shall 
not  be  an  improvement  *  by  planting  of  orcliards  or  fruit  bushes*  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  or  entitling  the  tenant  to  compensation  in  respect  thereof  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883.  And  shall  at  his  own  expense  when  breaking  for  lea  wheat  or  oats, 
or  making  a  fallow,  carry  out,  and  spread  the  hedge  beds  over  the  ground,  if  required  by  the 
landlords  or  or  their  agent  so  to  do." 

Tn  some  cases,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Appendix,  the  agreement  specifies 
the  actual  dressings  to  be  applied  to  the  land,  and  it  is  common  to  restrict  the  extent 
of  land  under  com  crops  and  potatoes  in  any  year. 

47.  It  is  common  to  give  the  incoming  tenant  right  of  entering  on  July  1st  to  the 
land  in  course  for  wheat,  but  in  the  agreement  already  quoted,  the  following  are  the 
terms  of  away-going  : — 

"  In  the  event  of  a  notice  for  the  determination  of  the  tenancy  being  given  by  eitiier  party,  the 
tenant  during  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  shall  not  stock  tlie  young  grass  except  with  sheep  and 
pigs,  and  in  no  qase  later  thau  the  1st  of  November,  and  shall  not  sow  or  take  a  white  or  com 
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crop  from  more  than  one-half  of  the  arable  land,  and  shall  allow  the  landlords  or  their  agent,  or  any 
persons  authorised  by  them  or  him,  to  enter  on  or  after  the  1st  of  October  following  the  notice, 
upon  the  ground  for  fallow  for  wheat  crop?,  and  also  upon  the  errish  grounds  not  sown  with  grass 
seed  on  being  paid  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre  for  such  errish  grounds  so  entered  upon, 
and  shall  also  during  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  thresh  out  on  the  premises  the  com  and  grain, 
and  properly  htore  and  stack  up,  thatch,  and  protect  in  a  husbandlike  manner,  and  in  the  usual 
places,  and  in  convenient  buUdings  on  the  farm,  all  the  hay,  straw,  haulm,  and  fodder  not 
consumed  by  the  tenant.  And  shall  plough  and  work  the  usuaJ  quantity  of  ground  for  wheat  up 
to  Michaelmas,  but  the  landlords  reserve  to  themselves  and  their  agent  and  such  person  or  persons 
as  they  or  he  may  appoint,  power  to  enter  upon  and  work  the  said  gi-ound  after  Midsummer  in 
such  year." 

The  following  clause,  from  the  same  agreement,  may  be  also  included  under  the  head 
of  away -going  conditions : — 

**  If  the  landlords  shall  so  require  the  tenant  will  obtain  all  purchased  manure  and  grass  seeds 
applied  to  the  land  or  sown  during  ihe  last  year  of  the  tenancy  from  such  persons  or  companies  as 
the  landlords  or  their  agent  for  the  time  being  shall  approve." 

48.  As  a  rule  all  agreements  made  after  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Compensa- 
Act,  1883,  which  came  under  my  notice,  contained  clauses  giving  compensation  in  ^^^  «>r  "»- 
substitution  for  the  Act.     One  or  two  examples  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  but  I  cite  P"*^^°*®°*'- 
here  from  the  agreement  above  quoted,  which,  it  is  right  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most 
favourable,  from  the  tenant's  point  of  view,  which  could  be  tftken.     The  following  are 
the  compensation  clauses  therein  contained.     It  will  be  noted  that  compensation  is 
given,  under  certain  conditions,  for  new  buildings,  draining,  and  making  new  fences  or 
roads,  and  also  for  grubbing  coppices  or  hedgerows  (an  improvement  not  recognised  in 
the  Schedule  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act),  with  the  written  consent  in  all  these 
cases  of  the  landlord :  — 

"  On  the  determination  of  the  tenancy  the  landlords  shall  (subject  to  the  production  of  proper 
vouchers  and  other  sufficient  evidence)  make  the  following  payments  and  allowances  to  the  out- 
going tenant  as  compensation  for  the  improvements  next  herein-after  mentioned,  and  the  tenant 
hereby,  admits  that  as  respects  such  improvements  such  compensation  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
accepts  the  same  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  aU  claims  in  respect  of  such  improvements, 
whether  under  local  custom,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  or  otherwise  howsoever, 
namely : — 

"  In  respect  of  outlay  under  all  or  any  of  the  following  heads>  made  by  the  tenant  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  landlords  or  their  agent,  and  if  such  consent  shall  not  have  been 
given  upon  any  other  terms  as  to  comi>ensation  or  otherwise  the  allowances  following : — 

"  Ist.  On  the  erection  of  any  new  building  or  buildings,  if  the  tenant  shall  not  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  such  outlay  for  twenty  years,  one-twentieth  part  of  such  outlay  in  respect  of 
each  year  which  slmll  then  be  wanting  to  complete  such  period  of  twenty  years. 

"  2nd.  On  draining  and  on  the  construction  of  any  new  fences  or  roads,  if  the  tenant  shall 
not  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  such  outlay  for  six  years,  one-sixth  part  of  such  outlay  in 
respect  of  each  year  which  shall  then  be  wanting  to  complete  such  period  of  six  years. 

"  3rd.  On  jo^rubbing  coppices  and  hedgerows  if  the  tenant  shall  not  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  such  outlay  for  three  years,  one-third  part  of  such  outlay  in  respect  of  each  year  which 
shall  then  be  wanting  to  complete  such  period  of  three  years. 
"  In  respect  of  the  tenant's  outlay,  under  any  or  all  of  the  foDowing  heads,  the  foDowing  allow- 
ances respectively : — 

"  4th.  On  sub-soiling  or  clay-burning,  or  on  the  proper  application  to  the  land  of  undissolved 
bone^,  or  chalk,  or  clay,  or  iiine,  or  marl,  if  the  tenant  shall  not  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
such  outlay  for  five  years,  one-fifth  part  of  such  outlay  in  respect  of  each  year  which  shall 
then  be  wanting  to  complete  such  period  of  five  years. 

"  5th.  On  guano,  superphosphate,  or  purchased  artificial  or  other  purchased  manure,  duly 
applied  to  the  land  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  the  whole  of  such  outiay,  but  such  allowance 
shall  not.  in  respect  of  land  under  root  crop,  exceed  fifty  shillings  to  which  such  manure 
for  any  acre  shall  have  been  applied. 

"  6th.  On  linseed,  rape,  and  cotton  cake,  and  other  feeding  stuff  not  produced  on  but  con- 
sumed upon  the  holding  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  one-half  of 
such  outlay. 
"  And  the  following  allowances,  namely : — 

"  7th.  The  value  of  the  grass  seeds  properly  sown  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 
"  8th.  Two-thirds  of  the  market  value  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  haulm  left  upon  the  premises, 
but  the  quantity  of  such  hay,  straw,  and  haulm  re.sf)Gctively,  in  respect  of  which  such  allow- 
ances are  to  be  made,  shall  not  as  to  each  description  of  produce  exceed  one-half  of  all  the 
hay  or  straw  or  haulm  respectively  produced  on  the  farm  during  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 
"  9th.  The  value  of  the  working  by  the  tenant  of  the  fallow  ground  previous  to  Michaelmas 
in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  and  of  any  other  work  done  during  that  year,  for  llie  benefit 
of  the  incoming  tenant,  according  to  the  rules  of  ^oA  husbandry,  or  under  previous  arrauge- 
ment  in  writing  with  the  landlords  or  their  agent  for  the  time  being. 

0  3        ^ 
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22  BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON   AGBICULTUSE  : 

Complaints         49^  rj}^^  three  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  South  Molton,  Torrihgton,  and 
ditioDTrf       ^olsworthy  respectively  :— 

tenancy.  South  Molton — "  That  tenants  should  enjoy  freedom  of  cultivation,  and  should  be 

allowed  to  sell  all  produce  on  bringing  back  an  equivalent  in  manurial  value." 
Torrington — '*  That  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  necessary  as  will  give  to  the 
tenant  fanner  greater  freedom  with  regard  to  cropping  and  the  sale  of  agricultural 
produce ;  also  that  on  quitting  he  shall  be  paid  for  all  improvements  made  hj  him 
during  his  tenancy,  whereby  the  letting  value  has  been  enhanced,  and  shall  allow 
for  any  depreciation  arising  from  improper  management." 
Holsworth/y — "That  it  is   desirable  that  jH'otection  should  be  extended  to  tenant 
farmers  by  giving  them  greater  freedom  in  the  cultivatioil  of  their  holdings  and 
the  disposal  of   their  produce ;  also  by  giving  them    proper  compensation  for 
cultivating  waste  lands  and  land  which  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  making 
other  permanent  improvements." 
At  the  Exeter  meeting  a  resolution  was  brought  forward  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 
law  of  distress,  and  of  giving  tenants  **  reasonable  freedom  of  cultivation  and  free  sale 
of  improvements."     It  was,  however,  lost  on  a  division. 

The  latter  parts  of  the  Torrington  and  Holsworthy  resolutions  bear  upon  a  point 
which  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently. 

I  received  much  evidence  from  farmers  on  this  subject.  The  general  feeling  was  that 
the  usual  agreements  are  unreasonably  stringent  as  regards  cultivation,  and  also 
as  to  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw.  One  or  two  tenants  complained  of  the  condition 
forbidding  the  taking  in  of  agisted  stock,  though  this  in  some  cases  only  applies  in  the 
last  year. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  in  these  days  the  conditions  are  not  reaUy 
enforced  on  a  sitting  tenant  who  is  farming  fairly.  Many  farmers  stated  that  this  was 
so  in  their  case.  It  was  further  contended  that  the  conditions  are  necessary  as  a 
protection  to  the  landlord,  and  still  more  to  the  land  itself,  against  a  possible  bad 
tenant. 

Farmers  as  a  rule  admit  that  the  landlord  must  have  a  certain  power  to  check  a  bad 
tenant,  but  they  contend  that  this  might  be  secured  by  restricting  him  in  the  last  year 
of  his  tenancy,  particularly  when  the  farm  is  held  on  a  yearly  agreement  and  the 
landlord  can  give  a  tenant  notice  to  quit  who  is  seriously  injuring  the  farm.  As 
regards  sale  of  hay  and  straw,  they  think  that  if  a  return  of  equivalent  manurial  value 
is  insisted  upon  the  land  is  sufficiently  protected,  while  as  regards  freedom  of 
cultivation  it  will  be  observed  that  two  out  of  the  three  resolutions  ask  not  for  absolute, 
but  for  "  greater,"  freedom,  and  this  I  gathered  is  the  prevalent  view. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  minute  conditions  in  some  of  the  agreements  have  in  these 
days  a  very  antiquated  air.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  of  a  lease  (noted  in  the  Appendix) 
there  was  a  condition  that  the  tenant  should  "  dress  every  acre  broken  up  or  tilled  with 
"  60  bushels  of  lime  of  224  lbs.  to  a  bushel."  I  was  told  that  this  would  involve  an 
outlay  of  about  7L  per  acre. 

To  sum  up  as  regards  freedom  of  cultivation  and  free  sale  of  produce,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  clauses  .  in  the  agreement  in  force  on  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  estate  meet, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  demands  put  forward  on  these  heads,  and  that  if  they  applied 
to  all  the  holdings  in  the  county  I  should  have  heard  very  little,  instead  of  very  much, 
about  these  two  subjects. 

The  agreement  states  that  no  removal  of  hay,  straw,  haulm,  fodder,  reed,  unthrashed 
com  or  grain,  dung,  ashes,  compost,  soil,  green  crops  or  roots  (except  potatoes),  shall 
take  place  without  the  landlord's  consent  under  a  penalty  of  51.  per  load,  but  adds  the 
following  important  proviso  : — 

"  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  hay  and  straw  may  be  removed  if  a  quantity  of 
manure  equal  in  value  to  one-half  of  the  money  for  which  the  hay  and  straw  is 
sold  be  within  the  same  year  brought  back  and  expended  on  the  premises,  but  after 
notice  to  determine  the  tenancy  such  removal  shall  not  take  place  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord  or  his  steward." 

The  following  clause  gives  freedom  of  cultivation,  but  reserves  the  landlord'^!  right 
to  interfere  in  case  of  necessity,  which  is  the  solution  of  the  question  which  was 
generally  agreed  by  thoughtful  witnesses  to  be  in  principle  fair  : — 

"  If  so  required  by  notice  in  writing  fropi  the  landlord,  and  whether  so  required 
or  not  after  notice  to  determine  the  tenancy  shaJl  have  been  given,  to  observe  the 
proportion  of  crops  specified  in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto,  it  being  imderstood 
that  the  turnips  and  other  green  crops  shall  b©  sown  ^in  drills  and  the  fallows 
properly  cleaned  and  manured." 
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50.  It  will  be  observed  that  fbdtj  of  teniire  was  the.  only  one  pt  wnat  are  Qpmmonly  iizity  of 
termed  the  "  three  F/s,"  which  was  not  asked  for  at  one  or  other  of  the  public  meetings,  tenure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  point  was  hardly  raised  by  more  than  one  or  two  witnesses.     I 

am  disposed  to  think  that  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  a  district 
where  long  leases  still  linger,  and  were  until  quite  recently  prevalent,  the  tenants  have 
many  of  them  had  too  much  *'  fixity  of  tenure/'  In  one  case  brought  under  my  notice  a 
farm  was  held  on  a  14  years*  lease.  The  original  tenant  had  transferred  his  interest  about 
nine  years  ago  and  his  successor  had  failed,  with  liabilities  2,000/.  and  assets  400/.  about  a 
year  before  the  lease  expired.  The  farm  had  then  to  be  carried  on  by  trustees  .for  the 
Denefit  of  the  creditors  until  an  arrangement  was  come  to  imder  which  the  landlord  for 
certain  considerations  consented  to  resume  possession  six  months  before  the  expiry  of 
the  t^rm. 

In  only  one  instance  did  a  witness  strongly  contend  for  fixity  of  tenure,  and  this  arose 
out  of  special  circumstances.  He  took  a  farm  of  230  acres  with  which  16  acres  of  park  land 
had  previously  been  let.  His  brother  who  preceded  him  in  the  farm  had  the  whole  246 
acres  for  250/.  and  the  tithe.    The  present  tenant  agreed  to  give  255/.  tithe  free.  He  took 

{)OSsession  without  signing  the  agreement  and  then  found  that  the  16  acres  of  park  had  been 
et  to  another  tjenant  and  were  not  included  in  his  hiring.  He  accordingly  refused  to 
sign  the  agreement,  but  eventually  came  to  terms  and  signed  the  agreement  for  240/. 
tithe  free  including  the  park.  He  entered  at  Lady  Day,  1893,  and  at  Lady  Day,  1894,  he 
received  notice  to  quit.  Under  these  circumstances  he  considered  himself  very  hardly 
used  and  thought  that  "  fixity  of  tenure  "  was  desirable.  It  was  evident  that  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  about  the  off-lying  16  acres,  which  though  not  strictly  or 
originally  part  of  the  farm  had  for  many  years  been  let  with  it ;  that  the  tenant  finding 
himself  in  possession  without  having  signed  the  agreement  had  believed  himself  able 
to  dictate  terms  and  had  practically  done  so,  and  that  the  notice  to  quit  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  counter-move  from  the  landlord  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  promised  the 
said  16  acres  to  another  tenant  who  in  fact  had  held  possession  of  the  piece  of  land 
for  a  short  time. 

I  did  not  investigate  the  circumstances  further  than  to  take  the  statement  of  the 
aggrieved  tenant,  for  the  position  seemed  to  be  pretty  clear.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
a  less  drastic  or  elaborate  solution  of  such  a  difficulty  seems  to  be  possible  than  that 
of  establishing  fixity  of  tenure  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  signing  of 
agreements  before  taking  possession. 

(d.)  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

51.  As  already  remarked,  tenants  are  usually  under  agreements  which  give  sub-  Operation  of 
stituted  compensation.     I  was  informed,  however,   that  they  frequently  prefer  to  go  Act. 

out  under  the  Act.  In  evidence  given  by  four  experienced  farmers  in  the  Barnstaple 
district,  all  of  whom  understood  the  Act  pretty  well  and  one  of  whom  had  exceptional 
knowledge  and  experience  of  it,  it  was  stated  that  the  Act  is  generally  acceptable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  a  good  many  complaints  of  the  Act,  though  I  had 
difficulty  sometimes  in  getting  the  complaints  defined,  or  any  precise  amendment 
suggested. 

52.  Bach  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  public  meetings  which  I  held  contained  Suggested 

a  number  of  experienced  and  practical  men,  and  I  pressed  them  in  each  instance  on  the  wnendmente. 
question. 

The  Bideford  Committee  said — 

"  The  Act  is  too  cumbersome  and  expensive,  and  practically  inoperative. 

"  The  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  increased  fertility  due  to  his  action. 

"  The  landlord  should  be  compensated  for  decreased  fertility  due  to  tenant's  act 
or  default. 

"  Compensation  should  be  given  for  com  produced  on  the  holding  and  consumed 
thereon  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  if  properly  verified. 

"  A  record  of  the  condition  of  the  farm  should  be  taken  on  entry  by  a  competent 
valuer,  and  endorsed  on  the  lease  or  agreement ;  in  other  cases  a  certificate  to  be 
given  to  both  parties." 

The  meeting  which  appointed  this  committee  had  resolved  generally — 

"  That  the  Government  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  by  which  the  tenant,  on  quitting 
his  holding,  should  be  fairly  compensated  for  all  permanent  improvements  made 
by  him," 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRlC0LTUEfi : 


Costs  of 
valuations. 


and  the  foregoing  recommendations  were  made  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to  this 
resolution. 

The  South  Molton  Committee,  in  addition  to  the  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 
official  arbitrators,  which  was  made  by  the  meeting  appointing  them,  recommended — 
"  That  com  fed  to  poultry  should  be  compensated  for. 

'*  That  all  com  grown  and  consumed  on  the  holding  should  be  compensated 
for." 

The  Barnstaple  Committee  recommended  that — 

"  The  Act  should  contain  all  such  conditions  as  are  contained  in  a  good  lease 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  good  cultivation  of  the  land. 

"  Laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture  should  be  transferred  to  Part  HI.  of 
the  Schedide. 

"  The  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  com  grown 
and  consumed  on  the  farm. 

'*  Com  fed  to  horses  should  be  compensated  for." 

The  Barnstaple  meeting  had  previously  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  appointing 
ofBicial  valuers. 

The  Torrington  meeting  passed  a  resolution  (already  quoted)  which  declared  that  the 
tenant  should  be  paid  on  quitting  for  all  improvements  made  by  him  whereby  the 
letting  value  of  the  holding  had  been  enhanced,  and  should  allow  for  any  depreciation 
arising  from  improper  management. 

The  Torrington  Committee  subsequently  made  the  follovring  specific  recommenda- 
tions : — 

"  Laying  down  of  permanent  pasture  should  be  transferred  to  Part  IIL  of  the 
Schedule. 

*'  Compensation  should  be  given  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  all  com  grown 
and  consumed  on  the  holding.     (There  was  one  dissentient  to  this  proposal.) 

"  Grass  seeds  should  be  paid  for  on  quitting." 

Mr.  Berry-Torr  thought  that  the  making  of  claims  under  the  Act  might  be  much 
simplified.  He  suggested  that  forms  for  making  claims  might  be  issued  ojBBcially,  and 
be  obtainable,  for  instance,  at  the  county  court  office.  Such  forms  might  bear  a 
stamp,  the  proceeds  of  which  could  go  to  the  local  authorities.  In  the  same  way,  he 
thought  that  official  forms  for  awards  might  be  issued. 

Tlu*ee  farmers  whom  I  met  together  ai  the  house  of  one  of  them,  in  discussing  the 
Act,  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  schedule  of  the  value  of  improvements  added  to 
the  Act. 

A  valuer  of  large  experience  made  two  suggestions — (1)  That  the  landlord  and  tenant 
should  have  an  equal  right  of  claim  ;  and  (2)  that  the  laying  down  of  permanent 
pasture  should  be  transferred  from  Part  I.  to  Part  II.  of  the  Schedule. 

One  farmer  whom  I  met  in  Exeter  did  not  believe  in  any  Act  at  all.  He  said  the 
best  plan  was  to  pay  nothing  on  going  on  and  receive  nothing  on  going  out. 

I  received  one  or  two  specific  complaints  of  failure  to  obtain  what  the  tenants  con- 
sidered to  be  justly  due  to  them  on  quitting.  The  points  are,  however,  covered  in  one 
or  other  of  the  suggestions  referred  to  above. 

53.  A  well-known  farmer  whom  I  met  at  BxetiOr  referred  to  the  cost  of  making 
valuations.  He  stated  that  in  one  case  where  a  farm  of  80  acres  was  given  up  the 
cost  of  valuation  was  80/.  On  another  farm  of  1,200  acres,  which  he  himself  quitted, 
he  paid  50Z.  to  his  own  valuer  and  201.  to  the  umpire.  On  the  same  farm  20  years  ago 
the  cost  of  the  valuation  was  30Z.,  and  when  he  quitted  it  recently  the  cost  was  140Z. 
In  another  case  he  stated  that  the  outgoing  tenant  obtained  38Z.  for  his  compensation, 
and  the  valuation  cost  him  60/. 

The  suggestion  which  he  made  was  that  only  one  valuer  should  be  engaged  in  each 
case  instead  of  two  valuers  and  an  umpire,  and  that  the  valuers  should  be  appointed 
by  the  county  council  or  the  county  court. 


Complaints. 


(e.)  The  Orownd  Oame  Act. 

54.  One  of  the  most  common  subjects  of  complaint  was  in  respect  of  the  working  of 
the  Ground  Qt^me  Act. 
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The  general  complamt  made  b;  several  of  the  witnesses  individually  as  well  as  at 
three  of  the  public  meetings  was  that  the  limitations  on  the  tenant's  power  to  take 
hares  and  rabbits  under  the  Grround  G-ame  Act  renders  it  of  little  use  as  a  protection 
against  the  latter. 

In  connexion  with  this  there  were  some  complaints  as  to  damage  done  by  winged 
game,  and  especially  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  shooting  tenant — against  whom  there 
is  a  general  feeling  of  dislike. 

Another  point  raised  in  the  same  connexion  was  the  inclusion  of  the  cover  fences  in 
the  holdings. 

It  is  difficult  therefore  to  keep  the  subjects  distinct,  as  in  the  minds  of  many  they  were 
all  more  or  less  associated.  It  will  be  as  well  probably  to  deal  with  them  under  tibe  one 
heading,  though  strictly  speaking  the  limits  of  the  Q-round  Gtsune  Act  are  exceeded. 

Of  specific  statements  of  damage  sustained  from  game  I  received  very  few,  but 
several  general  allegations  of  damage  were  made,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  farmers 
stated  that  they  had  no  complaint  to  make. 

65.  The  following  were  the  resolutions  adopted  with  reference  to  this  subject : —        Beidatioiui. 
South  Moltan  Meeting — 

**  (i.)  That  the  right  of  shooting  over  the  tenant's  holding,  where  the  landlord 
does  not  use  it  himself,  should  be  given  to  the  sitting  tenant. 

**  (ii.)  That  the  occupier  of  any  land  should  have  the  right  to  kill  and  take  the 
ground  game  when,  where,  and  how  he  likes. 

**  (iii.)  That  the  fences  around  the  covers  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  farm 
should  be  restored." 

Barnstaple  Meeting — 

"  That  the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  take  the  ground  game  how,  when,  and 
where  he  likes,  and  that  where  the  landlord  does  not  shoot  himself,  the  tenant 
should  have  the  first  offer  of  the  shooting  on  his  farm." 

Torri/ngton  Meeting — 

"  The  tenant  should  have  concurrent  rights  with  the  landlord  to  kill  all  the 
game  on  his  farm." 

The  suggestion  that  the  tenant  shoidd  have  the  right  to  take  the  ground  game  on 
his  farm  "  how,  when,  and  where  he  likes  "  was  a  favourite  one,  and,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  was  adopted  in  synonymous  terms  at  South  Molton  and  Barnstaple, 

With  regard  to  the  third  resolution  at  South  Molton,  it  was  mentioned  by  Sir 
William  Throckmorton's  agent,  who  was  present,  that  on  that  estate  the  tenants 
who  I)  ad  cover  fences  had  asked  the  landlord  to  take  them,  and  their  request  had  been 
granted. 

56.  That  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  foundation  for  the  complaints  as  to  game  Summary  of 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  Shooting  tenants  and  their  keepers  tend  everywhere  to  evidence  as 
create  great  friction,  and  probably  they  are  even  more  disposed  to  be  arbitrary  with  '^  g*™®- 
comparatively  small  farmers,  such  as  those  in  Devonshire,  than  with  the  larger  farmers 
in  other  counties.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  provisions  of  the  Ground  Game 
Act  are  ingeniously  devised  so  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  trap  rabbits  in  accordance 
with  it.  But  while  admitting  the  force  of  much  that  was  urged  in  this  respect,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  is  some  confusion  of  thought  among  farmers  as  to  the  precise 
object  of  the  Ground  Game  Act.  They  seem  to  believe  that  its  main  purpose  was,  so 
to  speak,  to  give  the  rabbits  to  the  tenant  instead  of  the  landlord,  whereas  its  principle 
is  to  enable  the  tenant  to  protect  his  crops  from  the  ravages  of  ground  game.  I 
received  some  evidence  which  indicated  that  very  large  quantities  of  rabbits  are  killed 
and  sent  away  by  tenants.  I  was  informed,  for  instance,  by  a  competent  witness,  that 
tons  of  rabbits  are  despatched  by  rail  from  the  district,  and  that  the  numbers  have 
largely  increased  since  the  passing  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  turn  them  to  profit. 

It  would  of  course  be  argued  by  those  who  brought  this  subject  before  me  that  the 
ground  game  ought  to  be  the  property — many  would  say  the  sole  property — of  the 
tenant,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  not  appreciated  that  the  transfer  of  property  in 
game,  which  naturally  in  the  long  run  must  proportionately  affect  rent,  is  a  distinct 
question  from  that  of  the  protection  of  growing  crops  from  undue  damage,  which  is 
the  present  basis  of  the  Ground  Game  Act. 

One  suggestion  made  to  me  was  that  the  present  gun  license  should  be  increased  to 
]  l.  and  should  include  a  license  to  kill  game. 
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YU. — Ths  Laboiiebbs'  Pobhiok. 


Supply  of  57.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (par.  35  supra)  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 

^■*^^"''*  of  labouren^  in  thd  county  of  Devon.     So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  decrease 

indicated  in  the  Census  Returns,  viz.,  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  decade  1881-91,  and  of 
26  per  cent,  in  the  20  years  1871-91,  would  apply  to  tdie  distzrict  of  my  inquiry.  Several 
"witnesses  stated  that  the  supply  of  labour  now  is  hardly  equal  to  the  demand,  especially 
duHhg  the  summer.  The  young  men  leavis  the  land  and  go  into  the  towns,  while  the 
fact  that  women  and  children  do  not  work  as  they  used  on  the  farms  has  been  another 
factor  in  rciducing  the  supply.  One  witness  daid  that  he  used  to  employ  women  for 
weeding  at  4^.  6a.  per  acre,  but  they  would  not  work  now.  It  was  stated  that  of  late 
years  there  was  an  increacied  demand  for  labour  on  the  roads,  and  that  whereas  the  old 
men  used  to  be  employed  at  road-mending,  the  contractors  now  employ  the  best  men 
and  pay.  the  highest  rate  of  wages. 

Wages.  58.  The  general  average  wages  for  ordinary  labourers  is  12^.  per  week,  and  married 

men  as  a  rule  have  a  cottage  and  potato  grouud  in  addition.  There  are  some  varia- 
tions, 13^.  being  sometimes  paid  near  the  towns,  while  in  more  remote  districts  the 
wage  is  12$.  without  cottage,  except  for  horsemen  and  stockmen,  and.  in  one  case  lis. 
and  cottage.  Horsemen  and  stockmen  get  18^.  to  14s.,  usually  with  a  cottage.  It  is 
the  rule  for  the  men  to  have  from  20  to  40  perches  of  potato  ground,  which  the  farmer 
ploughs  and  manures  for  them.     Harvest  money  is  usually  from  30«.  to  21. 

Men  board-         69.  The  system  of  hiring  men  by  the  year  to  live  in  the  house  still  prevails  to  some 

ing  in  house,  extent,  the  hiring  being  from  Lady  Day,  with  a  month's  notice  to  leave.     Men  boarding 

in  the  house  get  from  12Z.  to  IBZ.,  in  some  cases  less ;  boys  from  51.  upwards.     One 

witness  gave  me  the  following  scale  : — ^Lads  from  14  to  16,  SI. ;  from  16  to  18,  101. ; 

from  18  to  20,  12/. ;  men  over  20,  12Z.  to  20/. 


Hours  of 
work. 


60.  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour  for  lunch  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  Carters  and  stockmen  commence  work  at 
6'a.m.  '  The  following  statemwit  was  given  to  me  of  the  hours  of  work  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  district : — 


In  summer 
I^  winter 


-{ 
•{ 


Laboarers. 


7  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
2  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

7.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 


Cftrtera. 


8  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Hcrses  fed  and  groomed 
before  and  after  working 
hours  in  the  field. 


Stockmen. 


J 


a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.,  but 
they  have  to  go  round 
to  their  chargeH  again 
at  8  p.m.  in  winter. 


Cottages. 


AUotmenui. 


61.  Th^  cottages, are,  a^  a  rule,  let  with  the  farms,  though  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. One  landowner  said  he  had  20  cottages,  and  only  one  was  let  with  a  farm.  On 
tavo  large  estates  the  cottages  are  let  direct,  but  are  under  the  control  of  the  farmer. 
Most  of  the  cottages  have  two  bedrooms,  and  in  some  cases  three.  They  are  usually 
let  at  la.  or  la.  6d.  per  week,  the  latter  being  most  usual.  The  majority  have  fairly  good 
gardens.  The  agent  to  a  large  estate  put  the  return  on  outlay  of  cottages  at  2  per  cent., 
and  stated  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  cottages  to  be  800Z.  In  one  case  in  the  Barnstaple 
Union  it  was  complained  that  there  were  not  enough  cottages,  many  having  been 
pulled  down  some  years  ago,  and  their  place  not  sufficiently  supplied.  One  witness 
thought  that  owners  should  be  compelled  to  erect  sufficient  cottages  oil  the  farm  for 
the  men  employed  thereon.  He  stated  that  he  had  one  man  who  for  30  years  had 
walked  nearly  4  miles  daily  to  and  from  his  work,  besides  walking  all  day  with  horses. 

62.  Among  farmers  the  general  opinion  is  that  labourers  do  not  require  allotments, 
as  a  potato  ground  and  garden  supply  their  wants  in  this  respect.  One  or  two  facts 
were  mentioned  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  In  one  case  a  witness  had  taken  a  field 
from  a  tenant  at  21.  per  acre,  and  offered  it  in  allotments  at  30a.  per  acre,  all  out- 
goings paid,  but  it  was  declined.  A  yeoman  farmer  said  he  had  four  gardens,  amounting 
to  about  half  an  acre  altogether,  and  offered  them  to  a  man  to  work  rent  free,  but 
he  declined,  saying  it  would  not  pay  him.     He  had  a  potato  ground.     In  another  case 
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r  was  informed  Idiat  the  labourers  in  a  Tillage  were  asked  to  '*  ^Sgn  a  paper  ^'  applying 
for  aUotments^  but  iiedined  to  do  so.     . 

Mr.  Breiwer,  agent  to  Lord  Fortescue,  gave  me  the  following  statement  as  to 
alloftments  on  the  Castle  Hill  estate,  which  it  will  be  seen,  tends  to  confirm  iihe  view 
that  Hkere  is  little  unsatisfied  demand  for  allotments. 

tn  FiUeighu 

Six  allotments  near  the  station,  each  containing  about  Ir.  20p..,  and  let  at  a  gross  rept  of 
lift  3d,  or  less  than  308.  per  acre,  rather  below  agricultural  value.  Total  area,  2a.  Ir.  4pw ;  total 
rent,  *iL  78.  6d. 

N,B. — There  were  formerly  16  similar  allotments,  but  they  were  gradually  given  up  by,  the 
tenants  yeieirs  ago,  until  at  last  only  six  were' occupied  or  rented  as  allotments,  and  the  other  10 
are  now  let  together  at  the  old  rent  (of  308.  per  acire)  with  other  lands.  * 

Eight  allotments  at  Heddon  Cross,  each  containing  about  27p.,  and  let  at  a  gfoss  rent  of  5«., 
or  about  308.  per  acre,  which  is  decidedly  bdow  agricultural  value.  TiJt^l  area>  la  Ir.  18p. ;  total 
rent,  21,  .    ji.; 

N.B. — One  tenant  occupies  four  of  these  lots,,  having  t^ken  them  from  time  to  time  when  their 
occupiers  gave  up,  and  there  was  no  demand  from  persons  having,  no  allptmeDtf. 

There  were  14  allotments  at  West  above  the  Way,  and  13  at  East  above  the.  Way,  near,  Heddon, 
in  this  parish,  but  the  demand  for  them  ceased  many  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  discontinued 
as  allotments  for  over  10  years.  There  were  also  16  at  Proutworthy,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  each,  but  they  were  discontinued  40  years  since.     Their  rent  was  58.  apiece  (gross). 

In  West  Bucldand, 

Twenty-four  allotments  of  about  Ir.  each,  gross  rent  68.  apiece,  decidedly  below  agricultural 
value.  These  are  managed  (as  to  letting,  &c.)  by  the  rector,  but  I  believe  the  cultivation  is  bad 
and  the  demand  small.     Area,  6a.  Ir.  17p, 

In  East  Bucldand. 

There  were  12  allotments  of  about  Ir.  20p.  eaeh,  let  at  12a.  6a.  apiecci  but  they  were  discon- 
tinued 30  years  ago. 

In  South  Molton. 

There  were  16  allotments  near  the  (Stags  Heads)  village  of  Ir.  20p.  each,  let  at  gross  rent  of 
138.  6d,  each.  In  1857  12  of  these  had  come  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
demand ;  and  in  1862  the  whole  were  given  up. 

There  were  15  at  West' Clatworthy  of  about  Ir.  each,  let  at  78.  each.  They  were  gradually 
given  up,  and  the  whole  are  now  let  to  Searle,  the  last  remaining  tenant. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  bound  to  state  that  one  witness  alleged  that  "  it  was 
difficult  to  get  allotments,"  though  without  giving  specific  instances,  and  further  that 
I  had  very  little  opportunity  of  obtaining  evidence  frbm  labourers  themselves.  The 
inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Chapman  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  Commission  in  thel  Crediton 
Union  seemed  to  render  this  unnecessary,  even  if  time  had  not  compelled  me  td  devote 
my  attention  mainly  to  obtaining  evidence  from  farmers  on  the  main  subjects  of  the 
inquiry.  ' 

63.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  small  holdings  which  Small 
have  been  established  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris  on  his  estate  at  Hal  will.  The  fact,  iow-  holdings, 
ever,  that  Mr.  Harris  has  himself  given  evidence  with  regard  to  them  before  the 
Commission  (Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  p.  95),  enables  me  to  curtail  my  reference 
to  them.  He  has  23  small  holdings  of  from  1  to  60  acres  in  extent,  the  total  area 
being  414  acres.  I  visited  10  of  them,  and  generally  speaking  they  seemed  to  me  to 
be  well  managed,  and  the  holders,  so  far  as  I  gathered,  are  fairly  satisfied  with  their 
position.  All  the  holdings  are  let  by  Mr.  Harris  on  a  yearly  tenancy,  without  any 
agreement,  but  with  an  understanding  on  both  sides  that  the  rent  shall  not  be  raised. 

In  one  instance  the  holder,  a  farm  labourer,  earning  2s:  per  day,  has  2^  act^,  for 
which  he  pays.2Z.  per  acre,  the  landlord  paying  all  outgoings.  He  has  a  house  land 
good  garden,  for  which  he  pays  4Z.  per  annum,  and  a  cow  run  on  the  adjacent  moor, 
for  which  he  pays  Is.  6d.  per  week  through  the  summer.  His  holding  is  good  meadow 
land,  and  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  all  shut  up  for  hay.  He  keeps  one  cow,  and 
rears  the  calf,  either  selling  it  at  about  six  months,  or  carrying  it  through  the  winter, 
according  as  prices  and  supply  of  keep  may  indicate  the  best  course. 

His  neighbour  has  3  acres,  1'  acre  of  which  was  arable,  but  he  has  laid  this 
down  and  intends  to  leave  it  in  grass.     He  said,  *'  it  does  not  pay  a  w  citing  man  to 
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have  tillage  land."  He  keeps  a  cow,  and  pays  Is.  per  week  for  a  run  on  the  moor 
from  May  to  July.  His  rent  for  the  land  is  4Z.,  and  for  the  house  5L  He  had  worked 
his  acre  of  tillage  on  a  four-course  shift,  oats,  roots,  oats,  seeds,  hiring  a  plough  at  a 
cost  of  8«.  per  day,  including  horse  and  man.  He  used  the  straw  for  litter,  and  supple- 
mented this  with  rushes,  but  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  straw  was  necessary  to 
enable  stock  to  be  kept  profitably,  though  in  his  own  case  he  is  giving  up  growing  it. 
He  does  not  rear  the  calf  from  his  cow,  but  sells  it  about  a  fortnight  old.  He  makes 
butter,  and  sells  it  at  from  lOd.  to  I5d.  per  lb.  He  gets  28.  per  day  on  an  adjacent 
farm,  and  also  gets  some  work  from  Mr.  Harris  at  2«.  6U.  per  day. 

A  blacksmith  occupies  30  acres  for  which  he  pays  221.  10«.,  his  house  and  forge 
being  rented  separately  at  12/.  10s.  I  was  informed  that  the  house  and  forge  cost 
250/.  to  erect,  so  that  the  rent  is  a  bare  5  per  cent,  on  first  outlay.  This  man 
evidently  takes  considerable  pride  in  his  holding,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  grown  a 
crop  of  potatoes  which  weighed  18  tons  to  the  acre.  He  has  about  a  third  of  his 
holding  under  the  plough,  7  acres  being  in  oats.  He  sells  his  calves  and  also  sells 
butter. 

Another  well-kept  holding  was  17  acres  in  extent  rented  at  23/.  The  occupier  had 
recently  put  up  a  substantial  shed  made  of  railway  sleepers,  the  landlord  providing 
the  corrugated  iron  for  the  roof.  He  had  just  sold  nine  small  pigs  for  8/.  10s.  He 
has  a  good  dairy,  and  sells  butter  at  from  lOd.  to  16c/.  per  lb. 

On  a  larger  holding  of  50  acres,  rented  at  65i.,  new  buildings  had  been  put  up  at  a 
cost  of  about  SOOl.  Here  a  piece  of  old  plantation  land  was  being  gradually  cleared 
and  laid  down  to  grass.  A  piece  of  barley  from  this  holding  sold  in  the  previous 
year,  in  the  stack,  for  9/.  per  acre. 


Grievances  and  Suggestions. 


Subjects. 


Local  taxa- 
tion. 


Eealtj  and 
personaltj. 


64.  A  whole  group  of  subjects  which  might  be  included  under  this  heading  have 
been  already  dealt  with  in  paragraphs  36  to  56  of  this  Report.  So  far  as  relates  to 
grievances  in  connexion  with  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  and  suggestions 
arising  therefrom,  I  beg  to  refer  to  those  paragraphs.  As  regards  other  subjects 
brought  forward,  I  proceed  first  to  report  those  upon  which  resolutions  were  passed  at 
public  meetings,  and  I  take  them  in  the  order  of  importance  as  indicated  by  the  number 
of  meetings  at  which  they  were  brought  forward. 

66.  The  subject  of  local  taxation  was  introduced  at  fotu*  out  of  the  six  meetings, 
viz.,  at  Bideford,  Barnstaple,  Holsworthy  and  Exeter.   The  following  were  the  resolutions 


Bideford  meeting — 

"  That  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  is  most  unfair,  only  real  estate  being 
taxed,  there  being  no  reason  why  personalty  should  not  be  equally  taxed." 

Ba/tnstaple  meeting — 

''  That  the  burden  of  local  taxation  is  excessive,  and  ought  to  be  reduced,  and 
that  the  initial  cost  of  drainage,  water  supply,  lighting,  &c.,  should  be  borne  by 
the  property  benefited.*' 

Holsworthy  meeting — 

"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  some  immediate  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  present  Government  to  remove  some  of  the  existing  burdens  in  the  shape  of 
local  taxation  on  the  land,  especially  those  of  the  highways,  police,  education, 
and  sanitation." 

Exeter  meeting — 

"That  this  meeting  considers  that  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  is  most 
unfair,  only  real  estate  being  taxed,  whereas  there  is  no  reason  why  personalty 
shoidd  not  bo  equally  taxed  for  the  local  rates." 

There  was  no  subject  upon  which  witnesses  were  more  unanimous  than  that  of 
relieving  the  land  from  some  of  its  present  burden  of  taxation.  Several  points  were 
brought  forward  \^hich  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  under  this  general  heading. 

66.  The  contention  that  personal  property  ought  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burden  now 
ialling  on  real  property  alone  was  frequently  urged.  The  case  of  one  witness  may  be 
cited.  He  is  the  owner  of  his  farm  of  140  acres  which  he  bought  for  6,000/.  It  is 
assessed  at  225/.,  and  the  rates  are  now  2*.  4rf.  in  the  pound,  so  that  he  pays  over   25/. 
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per  annam  to  local  taxation.    He  observed  that  the  owner  of  t),UOOZ.  in  Coneols  may  live 
in  a  house  rated  at  30Z.  and  pay  only  3/.  lOs.  in  rates. 

67.  There  were  three  points  particularly  which  witnesses  referred   to  in  connexion  Highway 
with  local  taxation.     The  first  was  the  cost  of  the  roads.  rates. 

On  this  subject  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

Bideford  Meeting — 

(i.)  "  That  all  roads  should  be  subsidised  on  different  lines  to  those  adopted  at 
present  and  be  worked  by  the  parish  or  district  council  instead  of  by  the  county 
council  or  highway  board," 

(ii.)  *'  That  the  van  and  wheel  tax,  as  proposed  some  years  since,  would  be  a 
fair  and  just  measure,  and  productive  of  great  relief  to  the  agricultural  industry." 

Ba/rnstaple  Meeting — 

"  That  some  method  of  taxation  should  be  devised  which  should  lay  on  those 
using  the  roads  the  onus  of  supporting  and  maintaining  them." 

The  resolution  at  Barnstaple  was  proposed  by  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Barnstaple 
District  Highway  Board,  who  was  deputed  by  the  board  to  attend  for  that  purpose. 
Two  days  previously  before  the  Braunton  Petty  Divisional  Petty  Sessions  the  board  had 
been  defeated  in  proceedings  taken  under  section  23  of  the  Highway  and  Locomotives 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  against  a  timber  merchant  for  exceptional  damage  to  the  roads 
by  extraordinary  traffic.     As  the  question  is  of  importance  I  give  the  facts  briefly. 

The  surveyor  to  the  highway  board  deposed  that  the  road  in  question  was  about  3  miles 
in  length.  The  ordinary  traffic  over  the  road  was  agricultural  and  light  tourist  traffic, 
the  weight  of  the  vehicles  varying  from  10  to  12  cwt  In  January  last  the  road  was  in 
thoroughly  good  repair,  sufficient  material  having  been  put  on  to  keep  the  highway 
under  ordinary  circumstances  in  good  condition  until  next  autumn,  but  in  February  he 
discovered  that  Mr.  Symons,  a  timber  merchant  of  Barnstaple,  was  drawing  timber,  the 
loads  varying  from  2  to  3  tons.  The  waggons  and  the  "  skid  "  afterwards  caused  ruts 
in  the  road  of  from  6  to  9  inches  in  depth,  the  damage  being  so  great  that  the  lighL  • 
traffic  was  rendered  dangerous.  An  expenditure  of  23/.  12^.  6d.  had,  as  the  consequence, 
been  necessitated,  and  he  had  sent  in  a  certificate  to  the  board  for  this  amount.  There 
were  no  woods  or  coppices  on  the  same  side  of  the  parish,  and  only  the  timber  drawn  by 
Mr.  Symons  could  have  come  over  the  road.  In  order  to  adapt  the  road  to  carry 
timber  it  would  cost  from  60/.  to  70/.  per  mile.  Whilst  the  timber  was  being  drawn 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Symons,  who  replied  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  stop  operations. 
Other  evidence  having  been  given  the  solicitor  for  the  defendant  asked  the  Bench  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  no  proof  afforded  of  extraordinary  traffic; 
no  one  had  even  established  the  weight  of  any  one  single  load  taken.  Timber 
drawing  was  a  regular  and  ordinary  traffic  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  month  of  February  the  defendant,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  drew 
36^  tons  of  timber,  the  printed  bill  which  he  now  produced  showing  that  there  were 
only  70  elm  sticks  for  sale,  these  being  purchased  ultimately  for  27/.  Eates  and  taxes 
were  paid  by  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  land,  and  for  what  purpose  were  the  roads 
made  if  not  for  drawing  away  timber,  &c.,  which  was  the  natural  product  of  the  lands  ? 
He  quoted  several  cases,  and  said  that  to  hold  that  30  tons  was  extraordinary  traffic 
would  be  establishing  a  precedent,  this  not  having  been  laid  down  in  any  cases  yet 
decided.  Besides,  the  sale  and  cutting  of  timber  was  one  of  the  staple  industries  of 
the  district,  and  therefore  the  traffic  would  be  ordinary  and  not  extraordinary.  If 
the  decision  of  the  Bench  was  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  it  would  be  placing  a  great 
restriction  on  the  sale  of  timber.  The  magistrates,  in  giving  their  decision,  stated 
that  they  did  not  consider  that  there  had  been  extraordinary  traffic  or  excessive  weight 
upon  the  roads,  but  thought  that  the  weather — over  which  they  had  no  control 
— was  unfavourable  to  drawing  timber  at  the  time.  They  consequently  dismissed 
the  application  with  costs  against  the  highway  board,  but  agreed  to  state  a  case. 

It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  the  cost  of  the  roads  had  increased  since 
highway  boards  had  been  established.  The  system  under  which  the  contracts  for 
maintaining  the  roads  are  now  given  was  objected  to  by  two  or  three  witnesses. 
One  witness  stated  that  the  roads  in  his  parish  cost  471/.  in  1852  and  700/.  now,  the 
population  being  about  the  same. 

68.  The  school  board  rate  was  objected  to  specially,  rates  of  7-|-rf.  and  9d.  in  the  £  School  rates. 
being  mentioned  in  two  cases.     The  voluntary  school  rate,  amounting  in  one  case  to 
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Sd.  and  in  another  to  1^.  in  the  £9  was  also  mentioned  as,  in  one  sense,  a  charge  on 
the  land  for  education. 

Sanitary  69.  An  especial  grievance  was  felt  by  those  farmers  who  came  within  the  area  of 

'**®®'  a  sanitary  rate.     In  one  instance  a  farmer  of  300  acres  complained,  of  a  sanitary  rate 

of  8d.  in  the  <£,  falling  in  full  on  his  house  and  on  ope-f ourth  of  his  land>  ^i  respect 

of  the  village  of  Bi*aunton,  from  the  nearest  part  of  which  he  was  a  mile  dii^tant.     He 

stated  that  it  fell  on  other  farms  still  further  distant,  ^ome  as  far  as'3  miles. 

In  another  part  of  the  district  I  received  a  complaint  6i  a  similar  nature.  This 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Haynes,  of  Hartland,  whose  rates  altogether — ^in  one  of 
the  most  remote  situations  which  I  visited — amounted  to  3s.  8d.  in  the  Jt.  ,  He  made 
the  following  statement  on  this  point ; — 

*'  In  this  particular  parish  (Hartland)  it  is  considered  necessary  for  the  village  of 
Harton  to  have  improved  water  supply  and  drainage.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
3,000Z.  The  rateable  value  of  tbe  village  does  not  exceed  40OL;  that  of  tiie  parish 
is  9,000Z.  Some  portions  of  the  parish  are  4  or  5  miles  from  the  village,  and  the 
ratepayers  must  contribute  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of  this  village  into  which 
they  very  seldom  go.  The  village  has  property  worth  nearly  SOL  annually,  but  I  am 
told  this  is  not  available.  There  are  other  villages  in  the  parish,  or  rather  hamlets,  with 
from  6  to  20  houses ;  of  course  the  owners  of  these  will  next  require  water  supply 
and  drainage  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  body  of  ratepayeris. 

**  The  remedy  would  be  to  make  the  cost  to  fall  on  the  area  of  the  village,  or  a 
small  area  around,  as  the  occupiers  and  ownera  of  the  village  property  would  alone 
benefit  by  the  outlay. 

''  I  may  add  that  this  expenditure  is  being  forced  on  the  parish  by  the  action 
of  the  sanitary  authority  against  the  wishes  and  opinions^  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  now  in  a  time  of  severe  agricultural  depression  when 
farmers  have  a  hard  struggle  to  pay  their  way." 

Assessment.  70.  One  witness  specially  insisted  that  the  practice  of  taking  the  assessment  to 
Schedule  A.  of  the  Income  Tax  as  a  basis  for  local  rating  was  imfair,  because  of  the 
inequality  of  the  rental  of  farms  of  similar  character.  This  is  referred  to  in  par.  39 
9upra. 

71.  No  special  complaint  was  made  as  regards  the  poor  rate,  except  on  the  general 
ground  as  to  its  incidence  on  the  lan^^  One  witness  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man 
employing  600  hands,  who  was  rated  only  on  his  mill.  When  any  of  his  men  were 
disabled  or  worn  out,  he  observed,  they  "  have  to  be  supported  by  the  land."  The 
following  statement  was  handed  to  me  by  a  witness  at  Exeter,  showing  the  payments 
for  poor  and  highway  rates  on  two  farms  for  three  years  :— 


Poor  rate. 


Fann  of  1 16  Acres. 

farm  of  130  Acres. 

Tear. 

Poor  Rate. 

Highway  Rate.               Total 

Poor  Rate.       Highway  Rate. 

Total. 

1892  - 

1893  - 
1894- 

£     s.    d. 
9  16  10 

13  10     0 

14  17     0 

£    *.    d. 
8  12    p 

13  10     0 

6     9  10 

,     £    *.   d. 
18    8  10 

27    0    a 

21    6  10 

£  .  *-.   d.  . 

26    8    9  ■ 

32  16    8 

28    7     1 

£    ^.   d. 
6    6    0 

6    6     0 
6  11     8 

£    «.     rf. 

32  14    9 

39     1     3 

33  18    9 

Average     - 

12  14     7 

9  10    7 

22    6    3 

29    4    0 

6    0  11 

35     4  11 

Appendix 

B.  ni. 


Division  of 
rates. 


These  figures  show  an  average  payment  for  rates  of  Ss.  lOd.  per  acre  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  5s.  5d.  per  acre  in  the  other. 

I  give  in  the  Appendix  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  years 
1881  and  1893  of  five  unions  in  North  Devon. 

The  Barnstaple  and  Torrington  Meetings  resolved — 

"  That  all  rates  levied  after  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy  should  be  equally 
divided  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
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72.  One  other  subject  shai^  with  local  taxation  the  distinction  of  being  recom-  Sale  of 
mended  at  four  meetings,  viz,,  what  is  cojisidered  to  be  tjtie  unfair  sale  of  foreign  meat  foreign  meat. 
as  English.     The  resolutions  adopted  were  98  f  oUowp  : — 

Bideford  amd  Exeter  Meetings — 

"  That  all  salesmen  having  the  sale  of  foreign  meat  should  be  compelled  to 
t^ke  out  a  license,  and  have  t)ie  same  notified,  outside  their  shops,  and  that  the 
(Joveiwnent  should  take  vigorous, steps  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out." 

South  Molton  Meeting —  .. 

**  That  Ihe  labelling  of  foreign  meat  by  every  person  who  sells  it  should  be  made 
compulsory,  in  any  form  the  Legislature  think  fair  and  proper." 

Eolsworthy  Meeting — 

'*  That  this  meeting  is  heartily  in  favoui^  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Lambert, 
M.P.,  providing  that  all  foreign  meat  should  be  labelled." 

One  witness  said  on  this  point  :— 

•*  Foreign  meat  should  only  be  sold  in  separate  shops  publicly  announced  for 
the  sale,  of  it ;  lab^Uiiig  is  impractic^rble."  ; 
Another  witness  urged  that  all  foreign  and  colonial  produce  should  be  marked  with 
the  countoy  of  origin,  or,  in  cases  where  this  is  impracticable,  the  seller  be  compelled 
to  take  out  a  license. 

73.  The  slaughter  of   all  imported  cattle   and  sheep  at  the  port   of   landing  was  Slaughter  of 
insisted  upon  by  several  witnesses,  and  resolutions   on   the  subject  passed    at   two  imported 
meetings.  ^^®* 

Bamstc^le  Meeting — 

"  That  all  cattle  imported  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing." 

Eolsworthy  Meeting — 

"  That  all  the  present  safeguards  against  the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle  from 
abroad  should  remain  in  force,  and,  if  necessary,  be  strengthened." 

74.  One  other  question  was  brought  forward  at  two  meetings,  and  this  was  the  Officials  of 
proposal  that  local  authorities  should  have  greater  power  over  the  appointment  and  local authon- 
removal  of  their  officials.     The  terms  of  the  resolutions  were  as  follows  : —  **^ 

Bideford  Meeting — 

**  That  the  paid  officers  of  all  local  authorities  should  be  under  their  own  control, 
and  not  under  that  of  the  Local  Q^ovemment  Board." 

Barnstaple  Meeting — 

"  That  all  local  bodies  should  have  fulf  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  their 
officers." 

75.  At  only  one  meeting  was  foreign  competition  generally  made  the  subject  of  a  Foreign 
resolution,  and  that  was  at  Exeter,  where  the  following  was  adopted  : —  competition. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  chamber  the  cause  of  agricultural  depression  is  the 
unfair  competition  which  agriculturists  have  to  contend  against,  arising  from  the 
existing  modes  of  inter-communication  between  this  and  foreign  countries." 

Only  two  or  three  witnesses  refeirefd  specifically  to  the  question  of  protection. 

One  witness  at  Exeter  disputed  t^e  CQntention  that  this  is  "  a  free  trade  country,"  by 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  take  a  carcase  of  meat  or  a  basket  of  butter  into 
Exeter  for  sale  without  payment  of  toll.  He  said  that  on  a  cartioad  of  dead  pigs  he 
was  charged  6^.  per  carcase. 

Another  witness  urged  that  foreign  flour  should  be  charged  an  import  or  revenue 
duty  "  in  the  interest  of  all  classes."  He  urged  that  "  the  labour  might  be  better  done 
"  in  our  own  country,  and  the  offal  would  then  be  available  for  cattle-feeding,  &c., 
"  bran,  which  is  a  capital  cattle  food,  being  quite  as  dear  or  dearer  now  than  when 
**  wheat  was  double  the  present  price."  The  same  witness  added :  ''  A  small  revenue 
"  duty  might  certainly  as  well  be  charged  on  all  importations  coming  into  contact  with 
'*  our  own  products,  as  on  such  things  as  tea  and  coffee,  which  we  cannot  produce." 

76.  At  the  Bideford  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : —  Malt  tax 

"  That  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  malt,  and  the  placing  of  the  present  duty  on  ^^  ^®^ 
beer,  was  a  great  injustice,  and  that  it  should  be  re-imposed."  ^^  ^' 

A  pure  beer  Bill  was  advocated  by  one  or  two  witnesses. 

The  operation  of  the  beer  duty  on  farmers  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  Effect  of  the 
several  witnesses.    One  of  them  gave  me  three  cases  showing  its  unfair  effect.     He  V^^^  duty  on 

D  4  ^^rmers. 
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lives  in  a  paru  of  the  district  where  cider-making  has  been  given  up  (as  it  is  too  near 
the  sea  to  grow  apples  successfully),  and  beer  is  the  beverage  of  the  labourer  : — 

'*  A.  is  a  yeoman  owning  about  300  acres,  which  he  farms,  his  house  being  valued  at 
20/.  per  annum.  He  has,  in  addition  to  a  license,  to  pay  a  duty  of  Sg.  1^3.  on  every 
42  lbs.  of  malt  used  in  brewing  beer  for  consumption  by  his  farm  labourers. 

"  b.  is  also  a  yeoman  owning  about  400  acres,  which  he  farms  in  addition  to  86  acres 
rented.  His  house,  being  very  old  and  inconvenient,  cannot  possibly  be  valued  at  15/.  a 
year.  Therefore,  on  taking  out  a  license  to  brew,  he  can,  for  a  duty  of  a  few  shillings 
yearly,  brew  any  quantity  of  beer  for  consumption  by  his  labourers. 

"  C.  is  a  tenant  farmer  occupying  about  300  acres ;  his  house  is  valued  at  20/.  a  year ; 
therefore  he  has  to  pay  duty  the  same  as  A.  B.  has  the  largest  holding,  employs  most 
labour,  and  pays  no  duty  on  the  malt  used. 

"  These  three  men  occupy  adjoining  farms,  and  I  will  give  names  if  required.  The 
remedy  is  to  remit  the  beer  duty  to  farmers  brewing  for  home  consumption  altogether, 
or  make  all  pay  a  lower  duty  than  is  at  present  enforced.*' 

77.  The  only  other  subject  which  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  was  that  of  the 
expenditure  by  county  councils  of  the  funds  allocated  to  technical  education.  A 
motion  was  brought  forward  at  the  Torrington  meeting  recommending  that  the  money 
now  spent  in  technical  education  should  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  rates.  This, 
however,  was  lost,  and  the  following  resolution  carried  as  an  amendment : — 

"That  the  money  spent  by  the  county  council  in  technical  education  is  of 
benefit  to  the  community." 

T  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  to  the  county  council  a  copy  of  the  scheme  for 
the  year  1894-5  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Devon  County  Council. 
As  it  is  an  admirable  example  of  a  well-considered  scheme  I  submit  it  in  full  in  the 
Appendix.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  amount  spent  is  1 1,300/. 

78.  I  received  no  complaint  as  to  the  working  of  the  Tithe  Act.  Statements  as  to 
the  average  amount  of  the  tithe  per  acre  at  present  value  put  it  at  from  2^.  to  25.  6d., 
and  in  one  case  3*.  In  specific  instances  I  found  that  it  ranged  from  Is.  7d.  to  3^.  tid. 
per  acre.  On  one  farm  of  116  acres  the  average  annual  payment  for  tithe  in  the 
throe  years  1892-4  had  been  19/.  19^.,  and  on  another  farm  of  130  acres  it  was 
26/.  8^.  lOd. 

79.  Several  complaints  were  made  of  land  tax  as  an  unfair  burden,  and  also  of 
its  unequal  incidence.  Thus  on  one  farm  of  190  acres  it  is  4/.  4«.,  and  on  another 
farm  of  200  acres  8/.  One  witness  said  that  during  the  43  years  he  had  occupied  his 
farm  of  230  acres  his  total  payments  for  land  tax  and  tithe  had  been  1,200/. 

80.  A  witness  who  was  a  clerk  to  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  stated  that  he 
believed  that  incomes  from  sources  other  than  land  did  not  bear  their  full  share  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  assessing  them,  whereas  in  the  case  of  small  landowners, 
at  any  rate,  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  would  arrive  at  their  incomes  to  a  shilling. 
Thus  land  was  charged  up  to  the  hilt  for  income  tax  while  there  was  no  doubt  that  a 
proportion  of  other  property  escaped  from  assessment. 

81.  It  was  generally  complained  that  railway  rates  for  agricultural  produce  are 
excessive,  and  it  was  stated  they  had  recently  been  slightly  increased,  whereas  they 
ought  to  have  been  reduced.  One  farmer  said  he  paid  7s.  per  ton  for  cake  from  Bristol 
to  Barnstaple,  and  before  1893  he  paid  68.  8d.  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Torrington  meeting  complained  that  seaboard  towns  had  an  advantage.  Thus  the  rates 
by  rail  from  Bristol  to  Torrington  for  cake,  corn,  &c.,  were  8s.  9d.  for  4-ton  lots,  and 
10s.  for  2-ton  lots,  while  from  Bristol  to  Bideford  the  rate  for  any  quantity  was  7«., 
there  being  only  a  diflference  of  5  miles  in  the  distance.  The  rate  for  potatoes  from 
Torrington  to  London,  I  was  informed,  is  1/.  per  ton,  and  from  Torrington  to  Plymouth 
8s.  9d.  per  ton. 

82.  Certain  parts  of  the  district  are  badly  provided  with  railway  facilities. 
Hartlaud,  for  instance,  is  distant  16  miles  from  a  station,  and  it  costs  10s.  per  ton  to 
cart  manures,  feeding  stuff's,  &c.,  from  the  railway.  At  Torrington  it  was  stated  that 
there  are  only  about  2  miles  of  railway  in  the  whole  union,  and  "  light  railways  are  badly 
needed."     It  was  considered  that  they  would  be  of  benefit  for  getting  manures,  &c. 


Bi-metallism. 


83.  The  subject  of  the  currency  and  its  effect  on  agriculture  was  little  referred  to. 
Mr.  W.  Ellis,  however,   who  stated  that  by  an   "  unfortunate  misapprehension "    he 
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failed  to  meet  me  at  Exeter,  wrote  subsequently  saying  that  if  he  had  done  so  he 
would  have  brought  forward  the  subject  of  "  currency  reformation/'     He  wrote  : — 

*'  In  my  opinion,  these  depreciated  foreign  currencies  adversely  aflTect  agricul- 
ture. We  have  not  reached  the  bottom  price  yet  by  a  long  way.  I  predicted 
years  ago  that  we  shoidd  come  down  to  2^.  per  bushel  or  even  less,  and  if 
nothing  is  done  in  Owrrency  Eefoimi,  I  feel  sure  my  old  prediction  will  be  fulfilled. 
I  am  sorry  no  one  took  up  my  mantle  at  the  Exeter  meeting  on  this  subject,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  hope  you  will  mention  this  also  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  as  the 
most  swyasaingly  important  political  question  of  the  day.'* 

84.  Another  communication  which  reached  me  just  before  I  left  the  district,  deals  The  ute  of 
with  a  practical  point  of  some  importance.     It  was  as  follows  : —  Md^^^^^d 

"  May  I  call  to  your  nouoe  the  fact  that  in  Devonshire  the  weighbridge  is  co-operation, 
hardly  ever  used  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  fat  or  store  *  cattle.'  As  so  much  of 
our  best  beef  is  grown  in  this  county  it  should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  know  that  my  researches  into  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural depression  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  farmers  when  selling  their  cattle  in 
the  usual  manner  are  seldom  paid  to  within  IL,  &c.,  of  the  actual  value  (carcase). 

"  I  feel  confident  that  if  you  were  to  select  two  or  three  fat  beasts  at  any  of 
our  markets,  after  they  have  been  sold,  and  put  them  on  the  weighbridge  to 
compare  the  price  paid  for  them  with  their  value  as  per  the  live  weight  quotations 
(allowing  for  difference  between  London  and  local  prices),  you  will  arrive  at  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  depression. 

**  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  matter  and  think  I  may  claim  to 
know  something  about  it. 

"Your  article  "The  Middleman  in  Agriculture"  in  the  "Royal  Journal," 
31st  March  1893,  shows  the  main  causes  of  the  depression. 

"  The  English  farmer  can  grow  beef  and  mutton,  but  when  he  attempts  to 
market  it  he  is  a  sorry  failure.  Until  the  landowners  and  farmers  combine  to 
eliminate  the  middleman  and  secure  for  the  farmer  the  25  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
average  butcher's  net  profit,  I  argue  depression  must  exist. 

"  I  have  for  some  time  been  aware  that  the  English  farmer  who  breeds  and  feeds 
his  cattle,  and  sells  them  at  from  three  to  four  years  old,  can  very  rarely  if  ever 
show  a  profit  on  growing  beef  at  the  prices  obtained  for  some  years  past. 

"  I  estimate  the  loss  to  the  farmers  of  North  Devon  in  sending  their  prime  fat 
cattle  to  London  and  other  markets  at  305.  per  bullock,  which  if  slaughtered 
near  home  and  the  carcase  only  sent  would  be  saved  to  the  farmer," 

85.  A  point  of  considerable  interest  was  mentioned  in  a  communication  from  a  Farm  fences, 
farmer  somewhat  outside  my  district.     He  wrote : — 

"  There  is  one  feature  of  the  present  law  with  regard  to  fences  that  touches 
farmers  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention.  This  season  I  have 
been  suffering  greatly  from  my  neighbours'  neglect  in  not  keeping  their  boundary 
ditches  cleared,  hedges  cast  and  cut.  My  fields  have  been  swamped  (to  say 
nothing  of  cattle  straying,  for  which  there  is  pecuniary  redress  if  we  like  to  incur 
the  odium  of  taking  such  legal  measures  with  neighbours),  and  I  have  suffered  loss 
in  many  ways.  Practically  I  have  no  redress,  especially  if  my  neighbour  has  no 
funds.  I  dare  not  touch  the  boundary  ditches  although  in  my  fields,  unless  it  be 
after  legal  notices  and  so  forth,  an  expense  few  farmers  will  incur.  The  law  ought 
to  allow  us  to  keep  the  hedges  and  ditches  on  our  own  sides  and  thus  protect 
ourselves.     It  is  a  greater  grievance  and  loss  than  many  know." 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  whole  question  of  the  law  as  to  farm  boundary  fences 
calls  for  careful  consideration. 

Conclusion. 

86.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  depression  in  agriculture  has  not  as  yet  General 
affected  North  Devon  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  experienced  in  some  other  counties,  the  situation, 
evidence  laid  before  me  amply  proved  that  farmers  even  in  that,  in  many  respects, 
favoured  district  have  encountered  serious  losses,  and  are  face  to  face  with  grave  difficul- 
ties.    They  are,  generally  speaking,  a  hard-working  and  thrifty  class,  able  as  a  rule  to 

make  the  most  of  their  holdings,  and  they  have  shown  enterprise  in  adapting  their  practice 
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to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  times.  One  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  depression  is 
the  check  which  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  land.  No  doubt  there  is  still 
competition  for  farms  even  at  rents  which  the  old  tenants  consider  high,  but  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  this  Report  indicate  that  this  cannot  be  taken,  without 
quali&cation,  as  a  true  index  of  the  situation.  Alterations  are  demanded  in  the 
conditions  of  hiring  farms,  but  the  position  of  the  yeoman  farmers  in  the  district 
shows  that  these  wUl  not  suffice  to  remove  the  depression,  though  they  may  tend  to 
alleviate  it  in  individual  instances. 

CondosioiL  87.  In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  those  who  rendered  me 
assistance  during  my  inquiry,  and  contributed  by  their  kindness  and  hospitality  to 
render  personally  delightful  my  visit  to  the  lovely  district  of  North  Devon. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        R.  HENRY  REW, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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AcBBAGE  of  Obchabds  and  Peb-centags  of  Obchabds  to  Cultivated  Aeea  in  Devon  for  eaoh  Year  1881-93. 


Per-centage  of 

Per-centagc  tf 

Orchards. 

cultivated 
Area. 

Orchards. 

cultivated 
Area. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1881       -        -            -            - 

26,008 

8*23 

1888   -.            -             .          . 

26,485 

2-20 

1882       -             -            -         - 

26,123 

2*22 

1889     -         -             •            - 

86,555 

2*20 

1888       -            -            -        - 

26,348 

2-22 

1890     -             -             -        - 

26,587 

2-20 

1884     -            -            -           - 

26,348 

214 

1891     .         -             -             - 

26,964 

2*22 

1885       -            ^            -         - 

26,426 

2-21 

1892     .             .            .         - 

26,717 

2*20 

1886  -             •             -            - 

26,414 

2-21 

1893     -         -             -             - 

26,725 

2*20 

1887       -             -             -         - 

26,462 

2»21 

E  2 
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APPENDIX  A.  II.  (para.  82). 


Abba  under  «aoh  Kind  of  Obop  and  Numbmr  of  Lms  Stock  in  Dbvonbhibi  in  the  Tears  1881, 1893,  and  18W. 

[From  the  Agrionltnral  AetnmB.] 


CoBR  Cbops, 

Wheat     -  -  -  - 

Barley  or  here  - 

Oats 

Rye    -  -  -  - 

Beans       -  -  -  - 

Peas  -  -  -  .     - 

Total  of  com  crops    - 

Orxen  Cbofh. 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold  .  .  - 

Carrots     -  -  -  - 

Cabbage,  kobl-rabi  and  rape 

Vetches  or  tares  - 

Other  green  crops 

Total  of  green  crops  - 


Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation  : 
For  hay      -  -  - 

Not  for  hay  -  -  -  - 

Total 


Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation  : 
For  hay         -  - 

Not  for  bay  .  .  - 

Total  -  -  -  - 


FUx .  -  -  - 

Hopi        .  -  -  - 

Small  fruit         .  .  - 

Bare  fellow  or  uncropped  arable  land 


Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture 

Unbroken  horses 

Mares  kept  solely  for  breeding     - 

Total  of  horses 


Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle  :— 

Two  years  and  above 

One  year  and  under  two  years 

Under  one  year 

Total  of  cattle 


Bwes  Kept  for  breeding      - 
Other  sheep  :  — 

One  year  and  above  - 

Under  one  year 

Total  of  sheep 


Sows  kept  for  bree<ling 
Other  pigs 

Total  of  pigs 


1881. 


Aeret. 

106,249 

68,028 

100,802 

278 

1,270 

1,094 


277,716 


15,118 
75,042 
28,666 
311 
12,239 

9,205 


140,581 


183,117 


530,409 


24 


84,079 


No. 
35,984 

19,140 


55,124 


82,369 


63,645 
I  87,395 


233,409 


476,031 
268,999 


745,030 


86,621 


1893. 


Acres. 

62,177 

52,755 

117,146 

490 

512 

751 


283,831 


11,657 
69,301 
29,129 

15,420 

2,324 

744 


128,575 


67343 
141,494 


208,837 


115,205 
517,342 


632,547 


27 

1,412 
9,578 


No. 
35,407 
19,064 

3,379 


57,850 


94,188 

70,498 
57.630 
5C,672 


272,983 


352.386 

213,168 
353,610 


919,164 


13,445 
74,557 


88,002 


1894. 


Acres. 

62,901 

58,452 

122,589 

997 

519 

541 


240,949 


11,934 
70,050 
28,817 

17,423 
2,058 
1,029 


131,811 


68,562 
136,575 


205,187 


124,424 
504,945 


629,369 


82 

1,432 
8,896 


No. 
85,210 
19,759 

3,387 


58,356 


93,007 

67,042 
54,657 
50,263 


264,969 


336,715 

183,807 
848,186 


868,708 


15,186 
83,032 


98,218 
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APPENDIX  A.  HI.  (pam.  85), 


Tabu  showing  tho  Nukbir  of  Tjoam  engaged  in  AGmiooiffUU  in  the  Oovitt  of  Dbtov  in  1871«  18B1,  and  Wn, 

respeotlTelj. 

[Ttkmi  from  the  Oennu  Betnnia.] 


Oecnpfttioii. 

1871. 

1881. 

l«fl. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

l^itaL 

Males. 

F«ma]ai. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Vkrmer,  graiier 

10,818 

608 

10,921 

9,889 

5Sft 

9,754 

9,048 

594 

9,686 

Fanner's,  grarier's,  ton,  grandflon, 

4,491 

— 

4,491 

4,888 

— 

4,388 

8,805 

— 

8,805 

brother,  nephew. 

Farmbailift 

S80 

— 

880 

408 

— 

408 

855 

— 

855 

Agriooltnral  kbouier,  farm  servant 

38,66S 

1,471 

85,183 

89,288 

1,196 

30,478 

85,186 

667 

85,798 

Shepherd    .... 

316 

— 

816 

310 

— 

810 

898 

— 

893 

Horsekeeper,   horseman,   teamster, 

— 

_. 

— 

— 

... 

— 

884 

— 

884 

carter. 

attendant 
Others  engaged  in  or  connected  with 

14 

— 

14 

58 

— 

58 

68 

— 

68 

80 

1 

81 

86 

.. 

86 

49 

..- 

49 

agricaltnre. 

8.  In  Wood9s^ 

Woodman   .... 

186 

— 

186 

188 

— 

188 

178 

— 

178 

S.  In  Chrdens : — 

Gardener,  norserTman,  seedsman    - 

8,817 

40 

8^57 

8,878 

68 

3,434 

5,818 

88 

5,900 

4.  About  Animals:^ 

Cattle,  sheep,  pig-dealer,  salesman  - 

115 

— 

115 

184 

... 

184 

118 

1 

113 

Drover        .           .            -           - 

38 

— 

88 

58 

— 

52 

58 

— 

58 

Gamekeeper 

880 

— 

330 

884 

— 

884 

444 

— 

444 

Dog,  bird,  animal  keeper,  dealer     - 

— 

4 

4 

31 

7 

88 

84 

17 

51 

Knacker,  catsmeat  dealer,  vermin 

— 

— 

— 

17 

8 

19 

85 

1 

86 

destroyer. 

Vermin  destroyer    ... 

85 

— 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58,907 

3,184 

55,081 

47,817 

1,798 

49,609 

45,719 

1^68 

47,087 

- 

APPEl 

?DIX    . 

A    IV. 

{see  par 

a.  77). 

DEVON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 
Tbohvical  Eduoatioh  ScHma  for  the  Year  1894-95. 


Summary  and  Estimates, 

£ 
Section        I. — Technical,   Science,   and   Art 

Schools           -           •           -  850 

Section       n. — Secondary  schools            -        -  1,195 

Section     III. — Evening  continuation  schools  -  1,850 

Section     TV.— District  committees     -            .  2,850 

Section       V.— Staff  ins  tractors  -            -        ;  1.100 

Section     VI. — Dairy  work        -            -            -  560 
Section    VII. — Scholarships,  exhibitions,  bnr- 

^^         saries,  and  studentships        -  1,700 

Section  VIII. — Lending  department    -            .  66 

Section     IX.— East  Stonehonse              -        -  150 

Section       X. — Inspection  and  examination    -  250 

Section     XI. — Organisation     -           -           -  760 

Total       ....  £11,300 

Section  I. 

Technical,  Science,  and  AH  SckooU. 
A  capitation  grant  of  12«.  W.,  lit.,  9f.  W.,  or  St.  on 
each  indiridual  stndent  of  the  industrial  dasses,  who 
has  received  not  less  than  20  hours  of  instmction,  will 
be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  1894-96.  The  amount 
of  the  capitation  grant  awarded  to  each  lohool  u  deoided 


after  taking  into  consideration  the  following  facts  and 
circnmstances : — 

(1.)  The  obligation  under  Condition  13  below  of  pro- 
viding  technical  instruction  at  secondarj  schools 
(e.g,,  in  the  case  of  Tiverton,  Barnstaple,  and 
Bideford). 

(2.)  The  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  the  art 
departments  of  the  schools  as  "schools  of  art" 
by  tho  Science  and  Art  Department  (e.^.,  the 
schools  at  Tiverton,  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  and 
Torquay  are  at  present  recognised  as  '*  schools 
of  art  *•). 

(3.)  The  sufficiency  of  buildings,  laboratories,  work- 
shops, and  apparatus. 

(4.)  Tne  qualifications  of  the  teachert. 

(6.)  The  efficiency  of  the  teaohing'ae  judged  by 
inspection  earned  on  by  offioers  of  the  Teohnical 
Education  Committee. 

(6.)  The  number  and  variety  of  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  provided,  especially  of  those  for 
which  no  irrantB  can  be  earned  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  faf .,  technological,  manual, 
commercial,  and  demesne  subjects). 

(7.)  The  suitability  of  the  snbjeots  to  <Jie  requirements 
of  the  neighbourhood  (0.^.,  the  provision  of  instruc- 
tion in  dMign  and  ekiy-modelling  in  pottery  and 
othor  districts). 

£  3 
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HOYAI    COMMJBBION  ON  AOBICULTCKn ! 


^  (8*)  The  nnmbor  of  hours  of  instrnolioii  giron  por 

BQXHUDDU 

1(9.)  The  ttznoimt  of  looiJ  oontribiitioiiB  riiied  bjrate 
and  Yoliinterj  sabsoriplioni. 
The  amount  of  the  oapitation  grants,  awa^M  foi[ 
the  jear  1894-95  to  the^  yarions  sohools  wm  be  as 
followB: — 

f.    d. 
,,BarnBtapk.;Tiverton     ^  -  -    12    6 

Bidefordt,Tort|iiajr        '     -  -       -  "11    0       ' 

Paignton,  Newton  Abbot,  Teignmonth      9    6     " ' 
Exmonth,  Tayistook       •  -         .  ^.    Q,  <jO  .   ,,., 

The  grantawill  be  sulijjeot  to  the  folLowing  conditions, 
and  snoh  other  conditions  jas  the  Technical  Ednoation 
Committee  may  from  time  to  time  detefmine  :^ 

I.  That  the  Comity  Oon^oil  shall  be  represented  upon 
the  local  oonunittee  of  the  school. 

2u.  That  Ike  local  oonunitteej^hall*  as  required*  Itiniisti 
an  audited  statement  of  aooonpts,  showing  the  manner, 
in  which  the  ^prants  reioeiyed  from  tune  to  tfane 
from  the  Technical  Education  Oommittee  hare  been 
expended. 

3.  That  the  sohool  Bhall  at  all  times  be  opeof  to 

inspection  by  the  organising  secretaiy,  and  to  y^its 

by  the  members  of  the  Teobnical  Education  Oanunittee. 
'  i 

4.  That  none  of  the  cl^hsses  conducted  in  the  school 
shall  be  fiirmed  out  by  ihe  local  committee  to  .the 
teachers.  / 

5.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  shall 
not  depend  solely  ^pon  the  results  of  e|Laminations 
conducted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  llach 
teacher  shaU  receiye  a  fixed  payment  (per  hour  or  per 
ammm),  and  may  also  receiye  an  additional  paynient 
based  on  examination  results. 

6.  That  the  local  cotnmittee  shall  forward  the 
registers  of  attendance  to  the  ofiioe  of  the  organising 
secretary  if  required. 

7.  That  the  scale  of  f^s  charged  to  the  industrial 
classes  and  to  elementary  teachers  shall  be  subjeot  to 
the  approyal  of  the  Techniical  Education  Oommittee. 

8.  That  when  new  teachers  are  appointed  in  the 
sohool  their  qualifications  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Teohmcal  EdncatioD  Oo^imittee;  no  teach^  cail  be 
engaged  until  the  approyal  of  the  committee  has  been 
obtained.  Elementary  teachers  cannot  be  recognised 
as  teachers  in  technical,  science,  and  art  schools. 

9.  That  special  classes  for  elementary  teachers  shall 
be  formed  on  Saturdays  in  one  or  m<Nre  (the  exact 
number  to  be  subject  to  the  approyal  of  tJie  Technical 
Education  Oommittee)  of  the  following  subjects:^ 
drawing,  chemistiy,  botany,  physiology,  hygiene,  aj^- 
oulture,  wood-carying,  woodwork,  playpmodellyng, 
shortlumd,  cookery,  dressmaking.  Schools  which  haye 
receiyed  grants  n*om  the  Technical  Education  Oom- 
mittee towards  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  chemical 
labcoratory  must  provide  Saturday  dafses  .in  )tK>th 
theoretical  and  practical  chemistry.  Whenever  a 
teachers*  class  in  theoretical  chemistnr  ifi  provided,  the 
"  Altematiye  First  Stage  *'  syllabus  of  the  Science  and 
Art  DepBrtment  must  be  followed;  and  in  practical 
chemist  the  work  must  not  consist  solely  of  the 
analysis  of  salts,  but  must,  to  some  extent,  correspond 
with  the  instruction  provided  in  theoretical  chemistry. 

10.  That  the  local  conunittee  shall,  as  far  as  possible* 
brinp^  the  sohool  into  close  relations  with  the  evening 
continuation  sohools  in  the  district,  and  shall  offer  at 
least  three  studentships  per  annum  (involving ,  total 
exemption  from  all  class  fees)  to  the  scholars  of  t^ese 
schools. 

II.  ^5vt  in  calculating  the  grant  due  at  the 
end  of  tbc  sC)^fnon  from  the  Technical  Eduoation 
Oommittee: — 

(a.)  No  student  shall  be  considered  as  belon|;ing  to 
the  ''  induslTial  classes  *'  if  his  own  total  mcome, 
or  that  of  his  parents,  exceeds  SO(U.  a  year. 

(b.)  No  student  shaU  be  redconed  who  is  receiving 
instruction  in  a  public  <)ementary  sohool  (day  or 
evening)  In  readine,  writing,  or  arithmetic. 

(c)  No  classes  oonduoted  in  the  sohool  by  the  Technical 
Education  Oommitteeor, ^by  mi>r  of  th^ . district 
oonuBiMees  sfaal)  be  reokoped* 

12.  That  the  looal  committee  riudl,  before  October 
14tii,  haye  obtsined  tl»  saitotion  of  the  Tebbnioal 
Eduoation  Comnditee  to  a  seheme,  oonteining  s-^ 

(a.)  The  scale  of  feea  ehaiiged  to  the  indnstrial  classes 
and  to  elementarf  teachers. 


ationsaod  the 


^.)  A  list  of  the  teaoheri,  their  qui 
Boale  of  payments  to  be  made  to  them. 

(e.)  A  oomplete  list  of  the  subjeots  of  instruction  and 
aHst  of  the  special  subjects  provided  for  elementary 

((2.)  The  school  time-table. 

(e.)  The  amount  of  looal  contributions  raised  par 
annum:  (1)  by  rate;  (2)  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

(/.)  The  number  ajBd-^valw  ^f  the  fibuAf^tBhijm 
awarded  per  annum  to  scholars  who  are,  or  have 
been  reoentl]^,  in  attendance  at  the  neighbouring 

j    e^e^ng  jVfop^uation  schools. 

If  a  satisfiactory  "scheme  is  not  submitted  before 
October  14th,  the  Technical  Eduoation  Committee 
reserve  the  right  to  make  no  grant  to  the  school. 


Special  OondiUon$. 

18.  That,  in  the  cese  of  the  schools  at  Tiverton, 
Banistai>le,  and  Bideford  the  looal  committees  »h^^ 
provide  instruction  during  the  daytinto  and  entirely 
free  of  cost,  for  the  sohoJaEs  attending  the  Boys'  lOddle 
School  at  Tiverton,  the  Barnstaple  Ghcmnxnar  School, 
and  the  Bideford  Grrammar  School  respectively,  aecord- 
inff  to  Oonditions  11, 14,  and  15,pre8oribed  tor  seoondary 
schools  in  Section  II. 

14.  That  in  calculating  the  grant  due  at  the  end  of 
the  session  from  the  Tei^nical  Education  Oommittee, 
the  local  committees  at  Tiverton,  Barnstaple,  and 
Bideford  shall  reckon  the  number  of  scholars  at  the 
above-mentioned  secondary  sohools  for  whom  they 
have  provided  instruction;  provided  that  no  soholaf 
shall  be  reckoned  unless  he  has  receiyed  not  less  iiian 
twen^  hours  of  instruction. 


SEcnoir  II. 
Secondary  Schools. 
The  following   grants  will  be  made  for  the   year 

xo*Mi'  vO  t~^ 


West  Buckland  School    - 
Shebbear  Sohool 
Ashburton  Grammar  School 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School 
Totnes  Grammar  School 
Orediton  Grammar  Sohool  - 
North  Tawton  Middle  School 


•Tiverton  Middle  Sohool  (Boys') 
•Bideford  Grrammar  School 
•Barnstaple  Grammar  School 

Plympton  Grammar  School 
Ohalon^r's  School,  Braunton 
Bovey  Tracey  Grammar  School  - 


Tiverton  Middle  School  (Girls') 
Edgehiir  Sohool,  Bideford  (GitW) 

Agrieultural  Side  at  \ 

Ashburton  Grammar  School  J 

Total   - 


£ 

140 
120 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

25 
25 
25 

20 
20 
20 

25 
25 

250 

1,195 


The  grants  will  be  subjeot  to  the  following  conditions, 
and  such  other  oonditions  as  the  Tec^niciS  Education 
Committee  may  from  time  to  time  determine : — 

Oeneral  OondiUom. 

1.  That  the  County  Goundil  shall  be  represented  upon 
the  governing  body  of  the  schooL 

2.  That  the  goveming  body  shall,  as  required,  furnish 
an  audited  statement  of  accounts  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  grants  received  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Technical  Education  Committee  have  been  expended. 

3.  Tliat  the  school  shall  at  all.  times  be  open  to 
inspection  by  the  organising  secretary,  and  to  visits  by 
the  members  of  the  Technical  Education  Glommittee. 

4.t  That  the  scale  of  fees  charged  at  the.  school  shall 
be  submitted^ftfr  th€^  Approval  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee.  :  •    .    '      ' 

,  :  ,>    ,    -i   ..In     iif  f  itii>ii — jM — ^ — 1 '       ■       • 

•^iSi*  •*  S^wiiW  OmijfttioiiA  "•lA' Section  I. 

t  The  Teclinical  IMoafttioki  %»iinit*Miii^M  ber)sSitoi««  ii  ^ttiif6rA) 
fee  of  4^.  per  annum  ni)cludiuf  aU  extras  except  books)  ohannd  to 
day-bot^  ftod  a  flitnfliHyiTictiisiTe  fee  of  SM.  per  annntn  to  boanien. 
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5.  Vhukt  iio  extra  tee  shall  be  ohibrged  for  iiigt7tioti<>i^ 
in  any  teohnioal  snbjeot 

6.  That  the  bonscienoe  clauses  of  the  Teohicikal  In- 
simction  Act),  1889^  section  L  (1),(5)  and.  (c)  shall  be 
observed  in  the  school. 

7.  That  when  new  teachers  of  science,  drawing,  or 
use  of  tools,  are  appointed  in  the  school,  their  goalifica- 
tions  shall  be  sabnutted  for  the  approval  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee ;  no  teacher  can  be  engiaged  until 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  has  be^n  -obtained. 
Blementary  teactiers  cannot  be  recognised  as  teJMshers 
in  secondary  schools. 

8.  That  the  governing  body  shall,  as  fwr  as  possible, 
bring  the  schooTinto  close  relations  with  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  district,  and  shall  (if  the  *'  scheme  **  of 
the  school  permits)  qffer  at  least  tnree  studentships  per 
fi.n-nnTn  (involving  total.  exemption  from,  tuition  f^es 
and  tenable  for  two  years)  to  the  pupils  of  these 
schools. 

9.  That  the  whole  curricultim  of  the  school  shall,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee,  be 
suitaole  to  the  requirements  of  the  children  of  farmers 
and  tradesmen.  '    ^ 

10.  That  the  curriculum  of  th^  school  diall  include 
subjects  which  are  supplementary  to,  and  not  merely 
a  development  of,  those  taught  in  elementary  schools. 

11.  Tha(^  every  pupil  in  the  school  shall  receive 
instraotion  in  freehand  drawing. 

12.  That  none  of  the  science  classes  in  the  school 
shall  be  conducted  under  "the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  except  in  the  case  I  of  the  schools  at  Tiverton 
(boys'  and  girls'),  Bideford  (Grammar  School  and 
Kdgehill  School),  and  Barnstaple. 

13.  That  the  governing  body  shall,  before  October 
llth,  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  to  a  scheme  containing : — 

(a,)  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

(6.)  The  scale  of  fees  charged  both  to  day  boys  and 
boarders. 

(c.)  The  names  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of 
science,  drawing,  and  use  of  tools  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  schools  at  Tiverton  (boys'),  ^Bideford 
(Grammar  School),  and  (Barnstaple). 

((2.)  A  complete  list  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  and 
the  special  subject  (if  any) ;  see  Condition  16)  pro- 
videa  for  elementary  teachers. 

(e.)  The  number  and  value^  of  the  studentships 
awarded  per  annum  to  pupils  from  the  neighbour- 
ingpublic  elementary  schools. 

(/.)  The  school  time  table. 

(g,)  A  copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  examiner  (in  the 
case  of  schools  which  are  examined  yearly  by  some 
person  or  authority  not  connected  Tfith  the  school) ; 
and  the  resultB  in  detail  of  the  examination  of  any 
candidates  from  the  school  at  the  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations. 

(h.)  In  the  case  of  the  schools  at  Tiverton  (boys'  and 

girls'),  Bideford  (Grammar  School  and  Edgehill 
chool),  Barnstaple,  Plympton,'  Brauntonr,  Bovey 
Tracey,  and  the  schools  specified  in  eondition  18, 
the  schemes  shall  contain  an  account  (with   an 
estimate  of  expenses)  of  the  manner  is  which  it  is 
mrbpos^  to  expend  the  grant  from  the  Technical 
liducation  Committee. 
If  a  satisfactory  scheme  is  not   submitted  before 
October  14th,   the   TechnioaL  Sduoation    Committee 
reserve  the  right  to  make  no  grant  to  the  school. 


Special  OandUioiMh 

The^jfoUo^Pving^conditions  (viz..  14  and  15)  apply  to 
the  schools  at  West  Buckland,  Shebbear,  Ashburton 
Except,  the  agricultoral  ^de),  E4Dgsbridge,  Totnes, 
Ore(Uton,  North  Tawton  (Tiverton  (boys'),  Bideford 
(Grammar  School),  and  Barnstaple  .—- 

14.  That  at  least  00  per  cent,  of  the  school  time  shall 
be  devoted  to  ihe  teaciiing  of  teohnioal  sul^jects.  . 

15.  That  theoretical  and  practical  dtemisttj  and  the 
use  of  tools  sh^  be  taught  to  every  pupil  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  school. 

¥he  foUowixig  conditions  (viz.,  16,  17/  and  18)  apply 
to  the  schools  at  West  Buckland,  Shebbear,  Ashburton 
fexcept  the  a^icultural  side),  Eangsbridge,  Totnes, 
Orediton,  and  Worth  Tawton  :— 

16.  That  classes  in  (a)  theoretical  and  practical 
chemistry  with  special  reference  to  agriculture  and 


health;  otfBVtIib  lUtf  of  'tools,*  bt'  (i)  dratdaig,  khnilbe 
held  on  Saturdays  fcdt'  the  '  ben^t'  6f  elexniontary 
teadiers.  tht  less  than  25  Wsons,  ottw6  hoiii's  oiboh, 
must  be  given  durixtg  each  year,  and  the  fee  bhargedto 
ea6h  sttitmt  must  not  i^ceed  2a.  6c2.  The  ihstruction 
must  be  given  in  aocohlance  with  a  syUabtis  provided 
by  the  Technical  BducatloA  Committed.  With  regard 
to  the  limit  to  be^  pfulr'on  the  sizer  df  the  class^^s,  the 
admission  of  students,  the  conduct  of  examinatioiis  and 
the  award  of  certificates,  the  ^ani6  arrangements  must 
be  made  as  in  the  case  of  the  classes  conducted  by  the 
staff  instructors  mentioned  in  eection  Y  *  • 

17.  That  the  cbfflni.c^I  la^rf^y.^^nd,' oarpenters' 
workshop  be  placed  free  of  cost  (except  for  apparatus, 
materials,  gai,  &c.)  at  the  disposal  of  any  classes 
established  by  the  T«6hnical  Educatibn  Committee^ 
the  district  oommittees  in  the  evenings  or  on  Satur- 

18.  That  the  salary  of  the  science  maister  at,  West 
Buckland  School  shall  be  not  less  thsai  2002.  per  annum 
(non-resident)  or  1601.  poRii^miun  (resident);  that  the 
salaiy  of  the  science  master  at  Shebbear  Sdiool  shall 
be  not  less  than  1752.  per  annum  (non-reeiiieUt)  or  135). 
per  annum  (resident),  and  that  the  salaries  of  the 
science  masters  at  the  schools  at  Ashburton,  Kings- 
bridge,  Totnes,  Orediton,  tod  Horth  Tawton  shall  oe 
not  fess  than  1502.  per  annum  (non-resident)  or '  llOl. 
per  annum  (resident) ;  and  that  the  science  master  a^ 
West  Buckland  shall  have  obtained  a  first  dass  in 
honours  in;natnral  soienoe  (including  ChemiHtrr)in 
the  final  examination  for  the  de^pree  of  B.A.  or  B.Sc, 
in  one  of  the  leading  English  universities,  and  that  the 
science  masters  at  Shebbear^  Ashburton,  fangsl^ridgo, 
Totnes,  Crediton,and  North  Tawton  shall  have  obtain^ 
at  least  a  second  class  in  a  similar  examination  ;  and 
tiiat  the  science  master  at  Ashburton  shall  in  addition 
be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture; 

Tho  head  master  of  any  of  the  schools  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph  may,  if  duly  qualified,  be 
recognised  as  science  master  by  the  Technical  Edilca- 
tiorl  Committee;  but  in  such  a  case  the  governing 
body  inii^t  comply  with  condition  13  {h.).  [N.B.— At 
po'ei^ent  tha  head  masters  of  the  sohools  at  Totnes  and 
Kingsbndgie  are  vecocnised  as  science  mastersi  j 

If  the  governing  oody  obtains  the  seirviooe  of  a 
science  master  thrOu^  tke  medium  of  an  *' agency," 

Agency '*phall 


the  fee  payable  by  the  master  to  th^ 
be  paid  bv  the  governing  body. 

The  following  condition  (viz.,  19)  applies  to  the 
schools  at  Plympton,  Braunton,  Bovey  TnMsey,  Tiverton 
(girls'),  and  Bideford  (Edgehill  School)  :^ 

].9v^Thatal)  least  one  branch  of  natural  soienoe,,to  be 
approved  by  the  Teohnioal  Education  Committal  be 
taught  in  the  sohooL 

The  following  condition  (viB.»  QO)  applies  to  the 
schools  at  Tiverton  (girls')  and  Bideford  (Edgehill 
School):-- 

20.  That  needlework,  dressmaking)  domestic  eoonamy 
and  cookery  be  taught  in  the  school.  The  services  of 
the  staff  instructor  m  cookery  under  the  technical  edu- 
cation committee  {see  Section  Y.)  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governing  body,  free  of  cost. 

The  following  conditions  (viz.,  21,  22, 23,  24,  25,  and 
26)  apply  to  the  agricultural  side  at  Ashburton  Gram- 
mar School:— 

21.  That  conditions  1^  2,3, 6,  and  12  mentioned  above 
be  observed. 

22.  That  the  agricultural  aide  shall  be  oonduAtfid  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  printed  scheme  (already  approved 
by  the  Teohnioal  Education  Committee),  and  that  no 
idteratiohs  in  the  scheme  be  miade  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee. 

23.  That  when  any  new  teachers  are  wnoiiited  oathe 
agricultural  side,  their  qualifications  shall  be  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  Teohnioal  Education  Committee ; 
no  teaoher  can  be  enga^d  until  the  approval  of  the 
oommittee  has  been  obtained. 

24.  That  no  part  of  the  grant  of  2502.  be  used  towards 
the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  soienoe  master  men- 
tioned in  condition  18  above. 

25.  That  ihe  agricultural  side  shall,  so  far  as  fands 
permit,  be  developed  in  the  direotions  indicated  in  the 
printed  scheme  above  referred  to  (permanent  daixy 
Bohool,  experimental  plots,  d^c). 

26.  That  the  gpyeamg  body  shall  before  October  14 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Technical  Education  Com* 
mitteeto  a  scheme  containing : — 

(a.)  The  nnmbeSr  of  lioholare  on  tha  agricultural  side. 

12  4 
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(6.)  The  names  and  qualifioationB  of  the  teachers. 

(0.)  An  aocoont  (with  an  estimate  of  expenses)  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  the  grant 
from  the  Technical  Education  Oommittee.  The  esti- 
mate most  show  the  proposed  expenditure  on 
account  of— (1)  the  salary  of  the  mstruotor  in 
carpentry  and  smith's  work,  (2)  the  salary  of  the 
instructor  in  practical  agriculture ;  (3)  apparatus* 
materials,  books,  &o. ;  (^  additions,  such  as  a 
dairjy  experimental  plots,  &o, 

Appbndix  to  SBcnoHt  I.  and  II. 
BuiMng  amd  Apparatm  Grants, 
Grants  for  buildings  and  apparatus  are  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Technical  Education  Oommittee  to 
technical  science  and  art  schools  and  to  secondary  schools, 
so  far  as  funds  permit,  out  of  any  balance  which  may 
be  ayailable  on  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Council  for 
technical  education. 

BiUlding  Qrante. 

1.  In  applying  for  a  building  grant,  plans,  specifica- 
tions,  and  ar.  accurate  estimate  of  cost  must  be  for- 
warded. 

2.  Flans  of  laboratories,  workshops,  &o.,  must  be 
accompanied  by  sketches  of  the  benches,  fittings, 
drainage,  gas  and  water  supply,  &o, 

3.  The  exact  purpose  for  which  each  room  in  the 
building  is  required  must  be  specified. 

4.  Except  in  cases  where  the  building  will  become 
the  property  of  an  urban  sanitary  authority,  the  title 
and  trust  deed  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Technical 
Education  Committee. 

5.  Definite  arrangements  must  be  made  and  a  definite 
undertaking  given,  that  the  building  shall  be  set  apart 
for  the  provision  of  technical  instruction  in  perpetuity. 
An  undertaking  may  also  be  required  that  in  case  the 
building  ceases  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  technical 
instruction,  the  amount  of  the  building  grant  received 
fromtheTechnical  Education  Oommittee  shall  be  repaid. 

6.  The  building  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion  by  the  organising  secretary  or  other  officer  of  the 
Technical  Education  Committee. 

7.  The  building  must,  at  such  times  as  it  is  not 
required  by  its  owners,  be  placed  free  of  cost  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee. 

8.  If  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  a  building  grant  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  well  as  from  the 
Technical  Education  Oommittee,  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment must  be  submitted  before  the  Technical 
iiduoation  Oommittee  will  make  a  grant. 

Appanrai/w  Oranta. 

1.  In  applying  for  a  grant  for  appai'atus,  an  accurate 
statement  ot  each  article  of  apparatus  required  must  be 
forwarded,  together  with  an  accurate  estimate  of  cost. 

2.  Except  in  cases  where  the  apparatus  will  become 
the  property  of  an  urban  sanitary  authority,  it  will 
remain  the  property  of  the  Technical  Education  Oom- 
mittee for  five  years.  If  during  that  time  it  ceases  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  it 
must  be  returned  to  chc  offices  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Oommittee. 

3.  The  apparatus  may  be  inspected  by  the  organising 
secretary  or  other  officer  of  the  Technical  Education 
Oommittee  from  time  to  time. 

4.  The  apparatus  must,  when  it  is  uob  required  at  the 
institution  for  whose  use  it  has  been  provided,  be  placed 
free  of  cost  at  the  disposal  of  any  classes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  are  established  by  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation Oommittee. 

SflCTlON  III. 

Evening  (JonPinuation  Sohools. 

These  schools  are  aided  by  the  Technical  Education 
Oommittee  according  to  the  *'  regulations  and  sugges- 
**  tions  for  the  formation  of  evening  continuation 
"  schools."  A  revised  edition  of  the  **  regulations  "  will 
be  issued  probably  in  July. 

Section  IV. 

District  Oommiitees. 

1.  A  fixed  grant  of  2,400L  is  divided  amongst  th# 
tdiatrict  committees,  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of 


their  respective  districts.    This  division  (calculated  on 
the  1891  census)  results  as  follows : — 

District  committee  of—  P<H)ui»tion.  £ 

Axminster             -           -  12,227  67 

Barnstaple        -        -        •  41,368  226 

Bideford    -           -           -  20,143  110 

Orediton  -        .        -        -  17,105  93 

Holsworthy           -           -  11,104  61 

Honiton    ....  21,169  116 

Kingsbpidge          -           -  17,716  97 

Newton  Abbot         -        -  79,496  434 

Okehampton          -            -  16,634  89 

Plympton-        -        .        -  26,792  146 

South  Molten        -           -  16,171  88 

St.  Thomas       -        -        -  52,853  288 

Tavistock  -           -           -  20,960  114 

Tiverton  ....  38,218  181 

Torrington             -            -  13,643  74 

Totnes       ....  40,432  221 

2.  A  variable  grant  is  also  divided  amongst  the  district 
committees.  The  amount  to  be  awarded  to  each  district 
committee  is  decided  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
following  facts  and  circumstances : — 

(a.)  The  distribution  of  population.  Districts  in  which 
the  population  is  scattered  receive  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  variable  grant  than  those  in  wmoh  the 
population  is  more  concentrated. 

(6.)  The  distance  of  the  various  districts  from  educa- 
tional centres  from  which  qualified  teachers  can  be 
obtained  and  the  facilities  for  transit  by  rail 
within  each  district.  Bemete  districts  and  those 
containing  but  few  miles  of  railway  are  to  some 
extent  compensated  for  these  disadvantages. 

(e.)  The  presence  or  absence  in  each  district  of  tech- 
nical, science,  and  art  schools  aided  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee. 

{d.)  The  efficiency  of  the  organisation  and  of  the  work 
in  each  district  as  judged  by  inspection  carried  on 
by  officers  of  the  Technical  Education  Oommittee. 

A  sum  of  450Z.  is  thus  divided  amongst  the  district 
committees  as  follows : 

District  committee  of—  £ 
Axminster        .           -           -           .23 

Barnstaple 39 

Bideford  -  .  -  -  25 

Orediton 32 

Holsworthy       -  -  .  -  39 

Honiton 31 

Kingsbridge     .  -  •  .38 

Newton  Abbot 19 

Okehampton     -  -  -  -  31 

Plympton 14 

South  Molten   -  -  .  -  37 

St.  Thomas 22 

Tavistock  -  -  -  -  31 

Tiverton 19 

Torrington        -  -  -  -  36 

Totnes 19 

3.  The  grants  to  district  committees  are  made  on 
condition  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  *'  regpilations  and  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of 
district  committees  "  issued  by  the  Technical  Education 
Committee.  A  revised  edition  will  be  printed  and 
circulated  probably  in  Miy. 

Section  V. 

Staff  Instructors. 

Four  staif  instructors  in  the  following  subjects,  vis., 
chemistry  (theoretical  &Bd  practical,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  agriculture  and  health),  drawing,  wood  carvings 
and  cookeiy  (theoretical  and  practical;  work  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee. 
Their  duties  are  to  teach,  to  inspect,  and  to  conduct 
examinations. 

The  classes  conducted  by  the  staff  instructors  are 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  elementary  teachers  desirous 
of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  technical  subjects  in 
evening  continuation  schools,  but  other  students  (of 
the  industrial  classes}  are  admitted  as  far  as  possible. 
The  classes  are  strictly  limited  to  15  students ;  in  the 
event  of  a  larger  number  of  persons  applying  to  attend 
the  classes,  preference  is  given  in  the  first  place  ^  to 
elementary  teachers  conducting  evening  continuation 
schools,  and  in  the  second  place  to  other  elementary 
teachers.  The  fee  for  a  course  of  25  lessons  (each  of 
two  hours'  duration,  is  2f .  6d, 
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At  tihe  tenniiiatiQn  of  the  oonnes,  examiuatioiut 
art  held,  and  certifioatas  .granted  by  the  Teohnioal 
Bdnoaticm  Oommitieev  according  to  the  following 
regulations : — 

1.  No  student  is  eligible  to  sit  for  the  examination^ 
or  to  receive  a  certificate,  unless  he  or  she  has  attended 
at  least  20  lessons. 

2.  No  student  is  eligible  to  sit  for  the  examination, 
or  to  receive  a  certificate,  unless  he  or  nhe  is  a  teacher 
in  a  school. 

3.  The  certificates  are  awarded  partly  on  the  result 
of  the  examination,  and  partly  on  the  reports  of  the 
staff  instructors  on  the  diligence,  progress,  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Htudents. 

'4.  The  certificates  awarded  are  of  two  gi-ades,  **  first 
class"  and  "  second «class."  A  first-class  certificate 
denotes  considerable  attainments,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  obtain  the  **  special  grant "  («e^  "  Regulations 
and  Suggestions  for  the  Formation  of  EveningOontinua- 
tion  Schools  ")  for  teaching  that  subject  hi  which  the 
certificate  has  been  granted  in  evening  continuation 
schools,  provided  that  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is, 
after  inspection,  deemed  by  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  to  be  efficient.  A  second-class  certificate 
in  anv  subject  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a  sufiioient 
(]palification  to  teach  that  subject  in  evening  oontinua- 
tton  schools. 

5.  No  examinations  are  held,  and  no  certificates 
sranted,  by  the  Technical  [Education  Committee  in 
drawing ;  but  arrangements  are  made  for  examinations 
to  be  held,  and  certificates  to  be  awarded,  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

The  district  committee  piako  all  local  arrangements, 
and  pay  all  local  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  classes 
conducted  by  the  staff  instructors,  and  they  receive  all 
class  fees,  and  all  monejE  derived  fiom  the  sale  of 
cooked  food,  carved  wood,  &o.  Local  expenses  include 
hire,  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  classrooms, 

E revision  of  the  necessary  tables,  benches,  and  cup* 
oards,  attendance,  and  advertising ;  local  expenses  also 
include  in  the  case  of  cookerv  the  fixing  of  the  cooking 
stove  and  the  provision  of  all  food,  and  in  the  case  of 
wood  carving  the  provision  of  wood.  The  Technical 
Education  Oommittee  pay  the  salaries  and  travelling 
expenses  of  the  staff  instructors  and  also  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  used  at  their  classes. 

Classes  will  be  conducted  at  the  following  centres, 
and  will  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  October : — 

Ohemiairy  {Practical  amd  Tlveoretical)  with  special 
reference  toAgrictdture  and  Health, — Bideford  (Monday), 
IlfracOTttbe  (Tuesday),  Ottery  St.  Mary  (Wednesday), 
Tavistock  (Thursday),  Holsworthy  (Friday),  Okehamp- 
ton  (Saturday  morning),  Axminnter  (Sa4iurday  after- 
no(m). 

Drawing.  —  Eingsbridge  (Mondav),  Eingsbridge 
(Tuesday),  Holsworthy  (Wednesday),  South  Molton 
(Thursday),  Chulmlaigh  (Friday),  Axmioster  (Saturday 
morning),  Okehampton  (Saturday  afternoon). 

Wood  Ca/rving.  —  Torrington  (Monday),  Sidmouth 
(Tuesday),  Eingsbridge  (Wednesday),  Honiton  (Thurs- 
day), St.  Thomas  (Friday),  Exmouth  (Saturday  morn- 
ing), Newton  Abbot  (Saturday  afternoon). 

Cookery. — ^Barnstaple  (Tuesday),  Tiverton  (Wednes- 
day, Newton  Abbot  (Thursday),  Tavistock  (Friday), 
Okehampton  (Saturday  morning),  St.  Thomas  (Satur- 
day afternoon).  OlasseB  will  also  be  held  at  the 
IQc^ehill  School  for  Girls  at  Bideford  (Tuesday  after- 
noon), and  at  the  Ghrls*  Middle  School  at  Tiverton 
(Wednesday  afternoon). 

Sbotiov  VL 
Dadry  Work, 

1.  A  sum  of  500Z.  will  be  reeerved  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  instruction  in  dairy  work.  The  istrict 
committees  make  all  local  arrangements  and  pay  all 
local  expenses  (hire  and  heating  of  room,  laying  on  and 
supply  of  water,  advertising,  &c.),  in  connexion  with 
this  instruction. 

2.  A  sum  of  not  exceeding  502.  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Devon  County  Agricultural  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  competition  and  awarding 
prizes  for  butter-making  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
aMooiation  to  be  held  in  Exeter  next  May.  The  grant 
it  subject  to  the  following  conditions  :•— 

(a.)  That  the  competitors  and  prize-wiimen  shall  be 
confined   to   those   studente  who   have  obtained 
certificates  after  having  attended  tba^ounei  M 
u    86500. 


instaniotion    provided    by   the    travelling   butter 

School. 
(6.)    That  the  ''first  prize  "  awarded  shall  be  of  the 

value  of  n.  10a.,  but  that  thi^  prize  shall  not  be 

awarded  unless  there  are  a  reasonable  number  of 

competitors, 
(c.)  That  not  more  than  six  prizes  shall  be  awarded 

altogether. 
(^.)  That  the  grant  shall  be  expended   under  the 

direction  of  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  three 

members  to   be   appointed  by   the   Agricultural 

Association,  and  three  members  to  be  appointed  by 

the  Technical  Education  Committee, 
(e.)  That  the  joint  oommittee  shall  present  a  fuU 

report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Technical  Eduoa* 

tion  Committee  before  July  31. 
(/.)  l^t  all  accounts  shall  be  presented  to  the  Tec^i. 

nical  Education  Committee  for  payment. 


Section  VII. 
Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  BwrmrieSf  a/nd  Stud&ntships, 

The  sum  sot  aside  in  the  estimates  under  this  head 
will  be  apportioued  approximately  in  the  following 
way  i^— • 

£ 

Scholarships  (for  boys  and  girls  leaving 
public  elementary  schools)      -  •       960 

Exhibitions  (for  boys  leaving  secondary 

schools)  ...  .        IQQ 

Tralvellinp  eroenses  of  candidates  and 
other  incidental  expenses  in  con- 
nexion with  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions    -  -  -  .  -         40       ' 

Bursaries  and  studentships  (for  elemen- 
mentary  teachers  conducting  evening 
continuation  schools)  -  -       .540 


Total 


1,700 


Scholarships  for  Boys  cmd  Girls  leaving  Fvhlic 
Elevientary  Schools, 

1.  About  eight  day  scholarships  and  eight  Doarding 
scholarships  will  be  awarded. 

2.  The  value  of  the  day  scholarBhipB  will  be  lOZ.  or 
Ibl.  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  boarmng  scholarships 
30L  per  annum.  Both  classes  of  scholarships  will  be 
tenable  for  three  years. 

3.  In  deciding  as  to  which  candidates  shall  hanre  day 
scholarshins  and  which  boarding  scholarships,  due 
regard  will  be  paid  to  the  proximity  of  the  candidates* 
places  of  residence  to  the  schools  at  which  the  scholar- 
ships are  tenable. 

4.  In  deciding  whether  the  value  of  the  day  scholar- 
ships shall  be  lOZ.  or  lU,,  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
necessary  travelling  expenses  of  the  scholars  to  and 
from  the  schools  at  which  the  scholarships  are  tenable. 

6.  The  Technical  Education  Committee  reserve  the 
right  to  alter  the  value  of  any  scholarships,  in  the 
event  of  anv  alteration  occurring  in  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  scholars.    , 

6.  Holders  of  scholarships  will  not  be  allowed,  with- 
out consent  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee,  to 
hold  any  other  scholarship,  exhibition,  or  studentship 
offered  by  the  governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools  or 
other  authorities. 

7.  Candidates'  parents  must  have  been  resident  in 
the  administrative  county  of  Devon  (excluding  East 
Stonehouse)  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding June  30th. 

8.  Candidates  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
at  a  public  elementary  school  in  the  administrative 
county  of  Devon  (or  in  the  near  vicinity  thereof)  for  at 
least  two  years  immediately  preceding  June  30th,  and 
must  be  actually  attending  such  school  at  the  time  of 
examination. 

9.  Candidates  must  not  be  less  tJian  10,  nor  more  than 
13,  years  of  age  on  June  30th. 

10.  Candidates  must  show  that  they  are  in  need  of 
assistance,  and  that  without  assistance  they  would  be 
unable  to  proceed  to  a  secondary  school. 

11.  No  limit  is  put  on  the  number  of  candidates  who 
may  be  sent  up  for  examination  from  any  public 
elementary  school. 
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12.  The  award  wiU  be  made  on  the  resalt  of  an 
examination  to  be  held  by  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  on  a  Saturday  in  June. 

13.  The  examination  will  be  held  simnltaneously  at 
seyeral  convenient  centres,  and  the  travelling  expenses 
of  candidates  will  be  paid  to  and  from  those  centres  by 
the  Technical  Education  Committee. 

14.  Applications  must  be  made  on  prescribed  forms, 
and  must  reach  the  organising  secretary  before  May  14. 

15.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  bo  (a)  reading ; 
Q>)  dictation  and  composition ;  (o)  arithmetic  ;  (d)  draw- 
ing ana  needlework ;  (e)  general  knowledge  (including 
elementary  facts  relating  to  history,  geography,  and 
the  science  of  every-day  life). 

16.  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  the  candi- 
dates who  obtain  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  the 
examination ;  but 

17.  The  awards  wiU  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the 
scholars  elected  may  be  taken  as  equally  as  possible 
from  all  parts  of  the  county ;  and 

^  18.  The  Technical  Education  Committee  reserve  the 
right  to  limit  the  number  of  scholars  elected  from  any 
particular  school  or  area ;  and 

19.  At  least  two  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
girls;  and 

20.  At  least  two  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  boys 
who  intwid  bond  fide  to  follow  an  agricultural  calling  ; 
but 

21.  No  scholai*ship  will  be  awarded  to  a  candidate 
unless  he  or  she  shows  sufficient  merit,  and  shows  that 
he  or  she  would  profit  by  proceeding  to  a  secondary 
school. 

22.  In  case  of  equality,  the  ^e  of  candidates  will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  preference  being  given  to  the 
youngest. 

28.  The  scholarships  will  be  tenable  at  the  following 
secondary  schools : — 

Shebbear  School. 

West  Buckland  School. 

Ashburton  Grammar  School. 

Kingsbridge  Grammar  School. 

Totnes  Grammar  School. 

Crediton  Grammar  School. 

North  Tawton  Middle  School. 

Tiverton  Middle  School  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Bideford  Grammar  School. 

Barnstaple  Grammar  School. 

Edgehill  School,  Bideford  (Girls). 

24.  The  scholars  elected  will  be  required  to  proceed 
to  the  schools  at  which  their  scholarships  are  tenable  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  Michaelmas  term. 

26.  Tuition  and  boarding  fees  (but  no  additional  pay- 
ments of  any  kind)  will  be  paid  terminally  (three  times 
a  year)  to  each  school  at  which  the  scholarships  are 
tenable,  on  receipt  of  an  account  (accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  regular  attendance  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress) from  the  governing  body  of  the  school;  the 
balance  (if  any)  will  be  paid  to  the  parents  of  the 
Bchohffship  holders. 

26.  The  Technical  Education  Committee  reserve  the 
right  to  determine  any  scholarship  at  any  time  without 
assigning  reasons. 

Exhibitions  for  Boys  lecwing  Secondary  Schools. 

1.  Not  more  than  two  exhibitions  will  be  awarded. 

2.  Each  exhibition  will  be  of  the  value  of  40^  per 
AnmiTTi^  and  will  be  tenable  for  two  years. 

3.  Candidates*  parents  must  have  been  resident  in  the 
administrative  county  of  Devon  (excluding  East 
Stonehouse)  for  at  least  two  years  immediately 
preceding  June  SOth. 

4.  Candidates  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
at  a  secondary  school  in  the  administrative  county  of 
Devon  (or  in  the  near  vicinity  thereof)  for  at  least  two 
years  immediately  preceding  June  30th,  and  must  be 
actually  attending  such  school  at  the  time  of  the 
examination.  The  Technical  Education  Committee 
reserve  the  right  to  put  their  own  interpretation  upon 
the  expression  '*  secondary  schools,"  and  to  reject  any 
oandiimte  in  attendance  at  a  school  not  approved  by 
them. 

5.  Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  15  nor  more 
than  18  years  of  age  oil  June  80th. 


6.  Candidates  must  show  that  they  are  in  need  of 
assistance,  and  that  without  assistance  the^  would  be 
\mable  to  proceed  to  an  institution  providmg  higher 
technical  instruction. 

7.  Girls  are  not  admissible  as  candidates. 

8.  Scholars  on  the  agricultural  side  of  Ashburton 
Grammar  School  are  not  admissible  as  candidates. 

9.  No  limit  is  put  on  the  number  of  candidates  who 
may  be  sent  up  for  examination  from  any  secondary 
school. 

10.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the  result  of  an 
examination  to  be  held  by  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  on  two  consecutive  days  in  Jime. 

11.  The  travelling  expenses  of  candidates  to  and  from 
the  place  of  examination  will  be  paid  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee,  in  addition  *to  a  sum  of  b».  which 
will  be  allowed,  if  necessary,  for  hotel  expenses. 

12.  Applications  must  be  made  on  prescribed  forms, 
and  must  reach  the  organising  secretary  before  May 
14th. 

13.  Questions  may  be  set  in  the  following  subjects: — 
(a)  mathematics  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry) ;  (b)  English  (including  history,  geography, 
and  composition) ;  (c)  French ;  (d)  drawing ;  (e)  science 
(including  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  the 
elementary  facts  of  other  sciences) ;  (/)  practical 
chemistry. 

14.  The  exhibitions  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidates 
who  obtain  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  the 
examination;  but 

15.  The  Technical  Education  Committee  reserve  the 
right  to  award  one  exhibition  to  a  candidate  who 
intends  bond  fide  to  follow  an  agricultural  calling ;  and 

16.  No  exhibition  will  be  awarded  to  a  candidate 
unless  he  shows  sufficient  merit,  and  that  he  would 
profit  by  proceeding  to  an  institution  providing  higher 
technical  instruction. 

17.  In  case  of  equality  the  age  of  candidates  will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  preference  being  given  to  the 
youngest. 

18.  The  exhibitions  will  be  tenable  on  the  agricultural 
side  at  Ashburton  Grammar  School,  at  the  Finsburv 
Technical  College,  and  at  such  other  institutions  provia- 
ing  higher  or  specialised  technical  instruction  as  are 
approved  by  the  Technical  Education  Committee. 

19.  The  exhibitioners  elected  will  be  reauired  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  institutions  at  which  their  exnibitions  are 
tenable  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  Michaelmas 
term. 

20.  The  Technical  Education  Committee  will  make 
payments  to  each  exhibitioner  terminally  (three  times 
a  year)  on  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  regular  attendance 
and  satisfaotoiy  process  from  the  principal  of  the 
institution  at  which  the  exhibition  is  held. 

21 .  The  Technical  Education  Committee  reserve  the 
right  to  determine  any  exhibition  at  any  time  without 
assigning  reasons. 

Bwrsaries  for  Elementary  Teachers  conducUng  Evening 
Contmuation  Schools. 

1.  As  manv  bursaries  as  funds  permit  will  be 
awarded  in  aia  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  elementary 
teachers  attending  technical  classes. 

2.  The  travelling  expenses  of  certificated  teachers 
only  will  be  paid. 

3.  No  payment  will  be  made  to  any  teacher  who  is  not 
regpilarlv  teaching  in  an  evening  continuation  school 
in  the  administrative  county  of  Devon  (excluding  Bast 
Stonehouse)  before  Christmas. 

4.  The  Technical  Education  Committee  reserve  the 
right  to  refuse  aid  to  any  teacher  without  giving  an 
explanation. 

5.  Travelling  expenses  will  not  be  paid  for  more  than 
25  journeys. 

6.  No  greater  sum  than  4Z.,  and  no  less  sum  than  lOtt. 
will  be  paid. 

7.  Not  more  than  Sd,  per  mile  will  be  allowed  for  a 
separate  conveyance,  2a.  a  mile  for  omnibus  fare,  or 
la.  per  mile  for  railway  fare. 

8.  No  travelling  expenses  will  be  paid  to  l^ose  who 
live  less  than  three  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
cIass  is  held. 
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9.  When  a  teacher  has  to  proceed  to  a  class  first  by 
oonyeyance  and  afterwards  by  railway,  or  vtoe  versa,  no 
conyeyance  fares  will  be  allowed  for  a  distance  under 
three  miles. 

10.  Travelling  expenses  will  only  be  allowed  to  the 
nearest  class;  and  in  the  event  of  any  particular 
subject  not  being  taught  at  the  nearest  place  where 
classes  are  held,  travelling  expenses  will  not  be 
allowed  for  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  the  nearest 
class. 

11.  Travelling  expenses  will  not  be  allowed  to  two 
centres. 

12.  Only  those  sums  which  have  actually  been  ex- 
pended on  travelling  to  classes  will  be  paid. 

18.  Bursaries  will  only  be  awarded  to  teachers  at- 
tending classes  conducted  by  the  staff  instructors  (see 
Section  Y.),  classes  conducted  at  the  technical,  science, 
and  art  schools  mentioned  in  Section  I.,  and  at  the 
secondary  schools  mentioned  in  Section  II.  and  other 
classes  approved  by  the  Technical  Bducation  Com- 
mittee. 

14.  Bursaries  will  onlv  be  awarded  to  teachers  at- 
tending classes  in  the  following  subjects: — Drawing, 
chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  hygiene,  agriculture, 
wood-oarving,  woodwork,  clay-modelling,  shorthand, 
cookery,  dressmaking. 

15.  No  travelling  expenses  will  in  any  case  be  paid 
unless  at  least  20  attendances  have  been  nmde  in  each 
subject  taken  up. 

16.  No  travelling  expenses  will  be  paid  to  teachers 
who  do  not  sit  for  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
courses  unless  prevented  by  illness. 

17.  Applications  for  bursaries  must  be  made  on  pre- 
scribed terms,  and  must  reach  the  organising  secretary 
before  September  29th,  on  which  date  all  the  applica- 
tions received  will  be  considered  together. 

18.  Each  application  form  must  be  signed  by  a 
manager  of  the  elementary  school  in  which  the  appli- 
cant teaches. 

19.  Payment  will  be  made  by  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Oommittee  after  the  courses  of  instruction  have 
terminated. 

20.  Applications  for  payment  must  be  made  on  pre- 
scribed forms,  and  must  reach  the  organising  secretary 
not  later  than  a  fortnight  after  the  termination  of  the 
courses.  No  application  for  payment  will  in  any  case 
be  entertained  after  June  30th. 


Studentships  for  Element<wy  Teachers  conducting 
Evening  Continuation  Schools, 

1.  Thirty  studentships  will  be  awarded,  of  which 
some  will  be  allotted  to  women. 

2.  Each  studentship  will  be  of  the  value  of  il,  10«.,  in 
addition  to  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

3.  The  studentships  will  be  tenable  at  the  summer 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  August  at  Weston-super-Mare, 
by  the  Technical  Education  Commibtee  in  conjunction 
with  the  Somerset  County  Education  Committee. 

4.  The  studentships  will  not  be  awarded  to  beginners, 
but  to  those  who  already  possess  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  technical  subjects,  and  who  have  proved  most 
successful  in  their  evening  continuation  schools. 

5.  Studentships  will  only  be  awarded  to  certificated 
teachers  who  have  conducted  evening  continuation 
schools  in  the  administrative  county  of  Devon  (exclud- 
ing East  Slouehouse),  during  the  year  1893-94,  and 
who  undertake  to  continue  such  work  during  the  year 
1894r-95. 

6.  Studentships  will  only  be  awarded  to  those  teachers 
who  undertake  to  attend  regularly  (five  hours  per  diem) 


at  the  classes  at  the  sammer  meeting,  taking  up  such 
subjects  as  the  Technical  Education  Committee  may 
decide. 

7.  The  studentships  will  be  awarded  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  after  the  consideration  of  reports 
presented  by  the  organising  secretary,  the  inspector, 
and  the  staff  inofcructors  upon  the  work  done  by 
teachers  in  evening  continuation  schools  and  in 
technical  classes. 

8.  The  students  elected  will  be  taken  as  equally  as 
possible  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  having  regara  to 
the  previous  regulations. 


Sbotion  VIII. 

Lending  Department. 

The  lending  department  contains  magic  lanterns, 
lantern  slides,  designs  and  casts  for  wood-carving,  micro- 
scopes and  diagrams,  which  are  lent  to  evening  con^u- 
ation  schools  and  other  classes.  A  teachers'Ubrary  will 
shortly  be  added.  The  catalogue  Qf  the  lending  depart- 
ment will  be  issued  in  September. 

Seotigh  IX. 

East  Stanehouse. 

A  grant  of  1601.  for  the  year  1894-95  will  be  made 
to  the  East  Stonehouse  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  on 
the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  East  Stonehouse  shall  not  participate  further 
in  the  technical  education  scheme  durincr  the  school 
year  1894-96. 

2.  That  the  urban  authority  shall,  before  October  14th, 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  to  a  scheme  showing  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  expend  the  grant,  and  that  so  far  as 
the  technical,  science,  and  art  school  in  East  Stone- 
house is  concerned,  the  scheme  shall  conform  to  the 
following  conditions,  prescribed  in  Section  I.,  Nos.  3.  4. 
5,10,12.  »  »    . 

Section  X. 
Inspection  and  Examination. 

Most  of  the  inspection  of  classes  and  institutions  is 
carried  on  by  the  inspector  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee,  whose  duties  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  inspect  and  examine  evening  continuation 
schools. 

2.  To  inspect  certain  classes  conducted  by  district 
committees  and  by  the  governing  bodies  of  technical, 
science,  and  art  schools  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  To  conduct  the  examinations  in  connexion  with 
the  award  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

4.  To  undertake  such  other  work  as  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

The  inspector  receives  assistance  from  the  organising 
secretary  and  staff  instructors  in  certain  branches  of  his 
work. 


Seotioh  XI. 

Organisation. 

The  sum  set  aside  for  organisation  is  required  for  the 
following  purposes : — (1)  Salary  and  travelling  expenses 
of  the  organising  secretary;  (2)  rent,  &c.  of  office  ;  (3) 
clerical  assistance ;  (4)  postage,  &<i. ;  (5)  carriage  of 
parcels  in  connexion  with  the  lending  department ;  (6) 
stationery,  Ac. ;  (7)  printing. 
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APPENDK  B.  L  («C6  para.  8). 


Absteagt  of  EsTnuxiB  of  the  Yuld  of  the  Piohoipal  Crops  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  in  Dbyovshhib 

(liXBTZR  COLLBCnON.)* 

[Supplied  by  the.  Board  of  Agricnltore.j 


Number 

of 
Pariahee. 

Whiat. 

Bablbt. 

Oats. 

BXAVB.                             PRAR. 

Number 

of 
Aeree. 

Total 
Number 

Bull.. 
(Imperial 
keaiue). 

Number 

of 
Aorei. 

Total 
Number 

of 
BudMla. 

Number 

ot 
Acres. 

Total 
Number 

of      1 
Bushels. 

1 
1 

Number  1 

of 
Acres. 

Total    ! 
Number 

of 
Bushels. 

Number 

of 
Acres. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Bushels. 

Cro^ao. 

tothcT 
Bftimate. 

(}rop,ao- 
oorobig 
to^ 

Estimate. 

Ctop,ae- 
ooniiiiff 
to  the 

Bstimate. 

Crop.ao- 

oordiuff 

tothT 

Estimate. 

ooraui^ 

to  the 

Estimate. 

DVTOV  COUHTI. 

BxeterOoUeotion.1891    •      - 
BxeterCoUection,1808   •      - 

S46 
846 
246 

48.3061 
4038Si 

ss^aoi 

964^76 
696,763 
686.644 

24.6P7* 
83,7981 
801666 

710304 
600,866 
064078 

«8,7»6| 
61.180 

1,947.138 
8,054^44 

8661 

6181 
486i 

ao/w8 

10,306 
6.403 

660 
063i 

686 

18.607 

10»668 

8.886 

POTATOKB.     . 

TuxHiPsaild 
SWIPBI. 

Mavoold. 

Hat. 

Hat. 

Number 
of 

Total 

Number 

of 

Tons. 

1 

i 

Number 
of 

Total 

Number 

of 

Tons. 

Number 
of 

Total      [ 
Number   * 
of 
Tons. 

CloTer,  Sainfoin.  Bje 

Oress,  and  other  Grasses 

under  rotation  uf  Crops 

for  mowing. 

Parmaneni 

mowing 

Meadow, 

Pasture  D 

up  in  rotat 

for  mowini 

Trees  in  AC 

inolui 

.1 
(Orasslor 
^uohas 
Down,  or 
ot  broken 
Ion.  (Grass 
5  between 
lOrelutfd 
iedO 

Total 

Total 

Aerei. 

Crop,  ac- 
cording 
totbe 
Estimate. 

Acres. 

Crop,  ac- 
cording 
to  the 

Estimate. 

Acres. 

Orop.ae. 
cording 
to  the 

Estimate. 

Number  of 
Acres  out 
forHaj. 

Number 
ofCwts. 

Number 

of  Acres 

cut  for 

Haj. 

Number 
of  Cwts. 

to  the 

Crop.ao- 

coitUng 

to  the 

Estimate. 

DmwoK  Oowm^cont, 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Acres. 

1 

Cwts. 

Bxeter  OoUeotion.  1891     .       • 

6J87 

88,887 

87.886* 

3P8;«r6 

16,228 

846,684 

38,283 

797.868 

78,066i 

1,674.878 

BxeterOollectioD.1898 

6^191 

30.736 

87.64Si 

462.439 

16,4481 

864,497 

81.740 

454^061 

74,664* 

890,697 

Bxeter  (3oneotion,  1898   • 

6.6991 

89.361 

87.971J 

416^10 

16,048 

808.846 

80.316i 

378,714 

70.060 

679^466 

*  For  Itot  of  parUhe*  oompriwd  in  tlw  Deromhire  part  o(  the  BxaMr  OeUfction,  M«  p.  48. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQRIOULTUBE : 


*  The  following  Pabuhbs,  AiC,  oomprise  that  part  of  the  Exeter  CoLLBcnov  which  is  in  Detovshub. 

Abbotsham. 

Alphin^n. 

AlverdiBcott. 

AlwiDgton. 

Anstej,  East. 

Anstey,  West. 

Arlington. 

Ashcombe. 

Aghford. 

Ashreigney. 

Atherington. 

Awliscombe. 

Azminster. 

Axmoath. 

Aylesbeare. 

fiampton. 

Barnstaple. 

Beaford. 

Berry  Narbor. 

Bickington  High. 

Bickleigh. 

Bicton. 

Bideford. 

Bishop's  Nympton. 

Bishop's  Tawton. 

Bittadon. 

Bradninoh. 

Brikdworthy. 

Bramford  Speke. 

Branscombe. 

Bratton  Fleming. 

Braonton. 

Bray,  High. 

Brendon. 

Broadclist. 

Broadhembary. 

Bnckerell. 

Bnckland  Brewer. 

Backland,  East. 

Buckland,  West. 

Bndleigh,  East. 

Bulkworthy. 

Borlescombe. 

Bnrrington. 

Bntkorleigh. 

Oadbury. 

Cadleigh. 

Galverleigh. 

Challacombe. 

Oharles. 

Chawleigh. 

Cheldon. 

Cheriton  Bishop. 

Oheriton  Fitsspaine. 

Ghitllehainholt. 

Ohittlehampton. 

Chulmleigh. 

Chnrchstanton. 

Olayhanger. 

Olayhidon. 

Olist  St.  Gteorge. 

Clist  Hydon. 

Clist  St.  Lawrence. 

Cli&t  St.  Mary. 

CloVelly. 


Colaton  Baleigh. 

Langtree. 

Satterleigh. 

Colynton. 

Lapford. 

Seaton  and  Beer. 

Oombe  Ealeigh. 

Littleham  (Bideford). 

Sheldon. 

Oomb  Martin. 

Littleham  (Exmoath). 

Shorwell. 

Oompbyne. 

Loxbeare. 

Shillingford. 
Shobroke. 

Oatlei^h. 

Loxhore. 

Oountisbury. 

Luppitt. 

Shute. 

Creacombe. 

Lympstone. 

Sidbory. 

Orediton. 

I^ton. 

Sidmonth. 

OmwyB  Morohard. 

Silverton. 

Callompton. 

Mamhead. 

Sonthleigh. 

Cnlmstock. 

Mariansleigh. 

Sowton. 

Martinhoe. 

Stockland. 

Dalwood. 

Mamood. 

Stockleigh,  English. 

DawliBh. 

Membnry. 

Stookleigh,  Pomeroy. 

Down,  East. 

Meshaw. 

Stoke  Ganon. 

Donohidoock. 

MoUand. 

Stoke  Bivers. 

Dunkeswell. 

Molton.  North. 

Stoodleigh. 
Swimbridge. 

Molton,  South. 

Eggesford. 

Monkleigh. 

Exminster. 

Monkton. 

Talaton. 

Morchard  Bishop. 

Tawstock. 

Farringdon. 

Morebath. 

Tedbnm  St.  Mary. 

Farway. 

Morthoe. 

Teignmonth,  East. 

Feniton. 

Mnsbury. 

Teignmouth,  West. 

Filleifh. 

Templeton. 
Thelbridge. 

Fremmgton. 

Nether  Exe. 

Frithelstock. 

Newton  St  Gyres. 

Thorrerton. 

Newton  St.  Petrock. 

Tiverton. 

Gkorgeham. 

Newton  Tracey. 

Topsham. 

G^rge  Nympton. 

Northam. 

Torrington,  Great. 

Gittisham. 

Northleigh. 

Torrington,  Little. 
Trentishoe. 

Ooodleigh. 

Oakford. 

Twitohin. 

Halberton. 

Offwell. 

Harpford. 

Otterton. 

Uffcnlme. 

Hartland. 

Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Uplowman. 

Heanton  Funchardon. 

Uplyne. 
Up  Ottery. 
Upton  Helions. 

Heavitree. 

Farkham. 

Henryock. 
Highly  St.  Mary. 
Hitteeleigh. 

Parraoombe. 

Payhembnry. 
Peter's  Marland. 

Upton  Pyne. 

Hookworthy. 
Holcombe  BomelL 

Pilton. 

Venn  Ottery. 

Pinhoe. 

Holcombe  Bogus. 

Plymtree. 

Warkleigh. 

Honiton. 

Poltimore. 

Washfield. 

Honiton  Olist. 

Poughill. 
Powderham. 

Washford  Pyne. 
Wear  Giffard. 

Horwood. 

Hnntsham. 

Pnddington. 

Welcombe. 

Hontshaw. 

Putford,  East. 

Wembworthy. 

Hozham. 

Ptttford,  West. 

Westdown. 
WesUeigh. 
Whimple. 

Ide. 

Backenford. 

Ilfracombe. 

Bewe  and  Upex. 

Whitestone. 

Instow. 

Eoborongh. 

Widworthy. 

Bockbeare. 

Willand. 

Kenn. 

Bomansleigh. 

Witheridge. 

Kennerleigh. 

Boseash. 

Withycombe. 
Woodbory. 

Kentisbeare. 

Kentisbury. 

St.  David. 

Woolfftrdisworthy. 

Kenton. 

St.  Giles  in  the  Wood. 

Woolfardisworthy,  West 

Kilmington. 
King's  Nympion. 

St.  Leonard. 

Worlington»  East. 

St.  Sidwell. 

Worlington,  West. 

Knows  tone. 

St.  Thomas. 

Salcombe. 

Yarcombe. 

LandcroBS. 

Sampford  Peyerell. 
Sandford. 

Yamsoombe. 

Landkey. 
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APPENDIX  B,  IL  («ec  para.  23). 


Baxbablb  YAun  of  PAuaHas  in  the  UHiom  of  Bashstaplb,  Biddobo.  Obeditoh,  Sooth  Moltoh,  ami  Titebtok. 

,  (a.)  BABBSTAfLB  UinON. 


Parishes. 

1881. 

1898. 

Parishes. 

1881. 

1898. 

£            £ 

£             £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AiiingtoD 

2,869 

2,631 

Loxhore       -        -        - 

1,585 

1,551 

Ashford       . 

1,164 

1,132 

Martinboe 

1,183 

1,301 

AtheriDgton 

3.374 

8,117 

Marwood      ... 

5,757 

5,330 

Barnttaple   - 

26,196 

89,813 

Morthoe 

3,552 

4,984 

Benyimrbor      - 

5,238 

5,161 

Newton  Traoey     - 

582 

595 

Bishops  Tawton    - 

10,846 

6,006 

Parracombe 

3,807 

3,569 

Bitttdon 

891 

800 

PUton  -        -        -        - 

7,130 

8,525 

Bratton  Fleming  - 

5,983 

6,080 

Sbirwcll 

4,452 

4,374 

Braanton 

12,131 

11,911 

Stoke  Rivers 

2,207 

2,101 

Brendon       -        -        - 

2,287 

2,838 

Swimbridge 

8,200 

7,598 

2,864 

2,750 

Taristock     - 

8,142 

8,440 

Combmartiii 

5,880 

5,863 

Trentishoe 

982 

871 

Goontisbiiiy  - 

1,487 

1,716 

West  Down  - 

4,645 

4,429 

East  Down 

4,122 

3,922 

Westleigh 

8,829 

3,065 

Froniington  -        -        - 
Geomham 

7,886 
5,585 

7,604 
5,306 

Total 

. 

210,024 

• 

238,539 

Goodleigh 

1,744 

1,728 

Heanton  Punchardon    • 

4,234 

3,952 

Deduct  * 

Higbbraj 

3,228 

2,820 

Barnsuple     - 

26,196 

39,818 

Horwood      -        -        - 

956 

879 

llfracombe 

28,689 

42,288 

Ilfiraeombe 

28,689 

42,288 

Lynton 

6,533 

8,671 

Instow- 
Kentisbuiy 

2,705 
3,805 

2,708 
3,440 

61,418 

90,772 

Landkey 

4,824 

4,671 

LjDton  - 

6,533 

8,671 

148,606 

142,767 

Parishes. 


Abbotnbam  - 

Alwington 

Bideford 

Bolkworthy 

BucUand  Brewer  - 

CloTelly 

Bast  Patford 

Hartland 

Landcross 

Littleham 

Monkleigh    - 

Kortham 

Newton  St.  Petrock 

Parkham 

West  Patford 


1881. 


£ 

2,508 

1,807 

15,654 

618 
3,866 
2,357 

969 
9,281 

509 
1,656 
2,200 
13,318 
1,057 
8,870 
1,479 


(6.)  BiDVOBD  Unigv. 

1898. 


£ 

2,784 

1,754 

17,831 

764 

8,760 

2,555 

985 

9,048 

470 

1,685 

2,083 

14,965 

1,154 

3,721 

1,897 


Parishes. 


Welcomb 
Wooliardisworthy 

Total 

Dedoet— 
Abbotsbam 
Bideford 
Clovelly    - 
Korthain 


18S1. 


£ 

1,045 
3,  J  07 


65,296 


2,503. 
15,654 

2,357 
13,318 


33,832 


31,404 


1893. 


£ 

998 
2,988 


2,734 
17,831 

2,555 
14.965 


68,737 


38,085 
30,652 


(e.)  Cbebiton  Uhign. 


Parishes. 

1881. 

1898. 

Parishes. 

1881. 

1S93. 

£             £ 

£               £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bow     . 

4,458 

3,588 

Paddington 

1,222 

1,048 

Brushford 

913 

809 

Sandford  -           -        - 

11,904 

10,561 

Chawleigh 

4,828 

4,179 

Sherwood 

61 

61 

Gheriton  Bishop   - 

3,980 

3,430 

Shobrooke 

6,193 

6,109 

Cheriton  Fitspaine 
Clannaborougn     - 

7,552 

5,701 

Stockleigh  English        - 

1,263 

1,069 

1,305 

1,268 

Stoekleigh  Pomeroy     - 

1,647 

1,388 

Coldridge 

3,319 

2,873 

Thelbridffe 
Upton  Hellions 

1,922 

2,816 

Colebrooke 

7,153 

5,445 

1,500 

1,248 

Crediton  (part  of) 

20,323 

16,540 

Washford  Pyne    - 

897 

763 

Down  Saint  Mary 

3,082 

2,499 

Wembworthy   - 

1,966 

1,790 

Bggesford 

BSttesleigh 

Kennerleigh 

980 

795 

Wool&rdisworthy 

1,688 

1,639 

885 
769 

1,003 
710 

Zeal  Monachomm 

4,022 

8,347 

Lapford 

4,865 

8,592 

Totol 

• 

120,966 

- 

101,661 

Morchard  Bishop 

8,820 

7367 

Deduct— 

Newton  Saint  Gyres     - 
Nymet  Bowland 

10,492 
784 

7,679 
655 

Crediton 

- 

20,323 

- 

16,540 

PooghiU  - 

1,988 

1,694 

99,943 

85,121 

F4 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OK  AGBICULTURB  : 
(d.)  South  Moi.Toir  JJnas, 


Pftrishes. 

1881. 

1893. 

Paruhes. 

1881. 

1893. 

£              £ 

£              £ 

Molland 

3325 

3,170 

Bast  Anstey     - 

1,936 

1,728 

North  Holton 

12,584 

10,945 

Went  AMtey 

1,969 

1,703 

Baekenford 

2,719 

2,475 

Bishopsnymptoo 
EastBuckliiDd     - 

8,649 

7,878 

1,567 

1,322 

1,515 

1,490 

Bom  Aah 

3,660 

3,160 

Wert  Bnckland 

1,777 

2,338 

Satterleigfa           -        - 

5S1 

478 

BaningtOB 

4,805 

3,880 

SoathMolton   - 

14,168 

13,297 

Charles 

S,604 

2,290 

Twitchen  - 

1,975 

1,725 

Cheldon  -            -        - 

679 

589 

WarkU^iffh 
Witheri^e 

2,085 

1,910 

Chittlehampton 

9,429 

6,081 

7,168 

4,903 

Chittlehamholt     • 

— 

1,745 

East  Worlington 

1,748 

2,890 

Cholmleigh 

7,671 

7,175 

West  Worlington 

1,604 

Creacombe 

626 

535 

Exmoor 

4,759 

4,296 

Filleigh 
Oeorgenympton   - 

2,244 
2,166 

2,127 
1,896 

Total 

-    114,863 

lOl^l 

KingAoymptoii  - 

4,571 

4,012 

Deduct- 

Knowstone 

3,525 

3,089 

South  Molton 

-      14,163 

13,297 

Mariansleiprh     - 
Meshaw    -           -        - 

1,596 
1483 

1,500 
1,235 

100,700 

88,004 

(6.)  TlYsiTOH  IJnIOV. 


Parishes. 

1881. 

1893. 

Parishes. 

1881. 

1898. 

£              £ 

£               £ 

£             £ 

£ 

Bampton  -           -        - 

9,270 

8,617 

SilTerton 

11,017 

10,825 

Bickleigh 

2,491 

2,334 

Stoodleigh 

3,198 

2,944 

Bradninch 

11,131 

10,121 

Templeton 

1^15 

1,058 

Butterleigh 

878 

858 

Thorrerton 

7,317 

6,716 

Cadbury  - 

2,501 

2,248 

TiTerton 

48,412 

47,117 

Cadeleigh 

2,340 

2,249 

Uffculm  -            .        - 

12,085 

11,369 

CalTerleigh 

857 

— 

Uplowman 

8,859 

3,757 

Claybanffer 
Crawys  Morchard 

2,214 

1347 

Washfield 

8,696 

8,531 

4,628 

4,856 

WiUand 

4,146 

4339 

Cnllompton 
Halberton 

19,870 
14,614 

20,985 
14,007 

Total 

-    180350 

-    177327 

Highlcy  St.  Mary 

238 

238 

Deduct— 

Hockworthy     - 

2,728 

2,554 

Bampton 

9,270 

8317 

1,776 

1,341 

CuUomptoo 

19,870 

20385 

Kentisbeer 

6,341 

5,778 

TivertOB 

43,412 

47,117 

Loxbeer   -           -        - 

Oakford 

Sampfbr  PovoraU 

flAft 

1,583 
3,005 
4,850 

I 

Tfi  ftlk 

3,407 
1      4,215 

1 

107,698 

101,108 
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APPENDIX  B.  in. 


Tablx  showing  the  Bscxins  and  Expkmditdxb  for  the  Years  1881  and  1898  in  the  Poob  LAWlTnoasof  OunAHROv, 

SOUIE  MOLTOK,  BAHHBIArLB,  TOBBIXGTON,  BiSEVORD,  and  HoLSWORTHI. 


Okehampton. 

South  Molton. 

Barnstaple. 

Torritigton. 

Bideford. 

Hebworthy. 

1881. 

1896. 

18S1. 

1893. 

1881. 

1888. 

188L 

1808. 

1881. 

1898. 

1881. 

1888. 

SlCBIFn: 

TraMniyiiibventifliM                  ... 

eoanty  and  borough  councili  out  of  Bz- 
ohtquer  oontribuBon  aoeounU. 

Other  reoeipte         .... 

£ 
19,900 

184 

• 

aoo 

£ 
8W 

1,464 
823 

£ 
12,476 

871 
168 

1 

£            £ 
9356)  24344 

918 

1,408  •      - 

878  !       332 

£ 
26,968 

2,945 
965 

£ 
10,188 

437 

217 

£ 

8340 

1315 
117 

£ 

11368 

416 
405 

£ 
10364 

1,213 

279 

£ 

6360 

107 
90 

£ 
6379 

684 
86 

Total      .         .      . 

13,064 

10385 

18,614 

11,432 

26,189 

30,173 

10341 

0372 

11360 

12340 

6787 

6399 

Fbr  ralief  tot^poor  and  pnrposei  oon- 

Ont^«Uef. 

Maintenance  of  hinatics  in  a^ylnms  or 

Workhouse  or  other   Ummis    repaid,  and 
intereat  thereon. 

Salarlep,  remuneration,  rationa.  and  super- 
annuation allowance!  of  ofBcerB,  araiat. 
ants,  and  servants. 

Other  expenses  of,  or  immediately  con- 
neoted  with,  relief. 

7S5 

44W1 

593 

872 
284 

607 

34)06 

007 

828 

277 

898 

2318 

750 

1.020 
412 

664 

2306 

783 

1379 
381 

1364 
8382 
1,460 

1,409 
602 

1,400 
8,602 
1310, 

1344 
694 

879 

8,157 

557 

70 

010 

350 

408 

2308 

873 

760 
206 

653 

3321 

757 

80 

746 

345 

730 
1882 

781 

67 
794 

288 

468 

1387 
243 

401 
71 

366 
896 
286 

415 
143 

Total  reUef  to  the  poor 

the  poor:— 

Pijmenls  for  or   towards  the  county 
hoiough  or  police  rate. 

To  highway  hoards  or  to  rural  sanitary 

To  hurial  boards      •         •          •       • 
To  rural  sanitary  authorities   «         .    . 
To  sohod  boards     .... 

penses. 

Payments  on  account  of  the  Registration 
of  Births.  *c  Act. 

Yaodnation  fees  and  expenses 

Expenses  allowed  in  mpeot  of  regfttra- 
t^iandoostof  juiyUsts. 
t 
:    School  feet  for  non-pauper  children 

Other  expenses  unconnected  with  relief 
to  the  poor.*. 

union;. 

Payments  under  Union  Assessment  Com* 
mittee  Acts  and  other  assessment  ex- 
penses. 

gabries,  poundage,  and  superannuation 
allowance   of  parochial  officers,   and 
other  expenditure  not  included  under 
previous  headings. 

7,406 

1,462 

S.3S8 

164 

1,800 

62 

76 

60 
45 

4 
204 

16 

6,315 
1,202 

223 

UBM 

63 

51 
107 

0 

0 

146 

276 

6398 

1377 

8326 

226 

791 

62 

56 

129 
43 

6 
476 

81 

15 

6313 

U24 

2J16 

70 

14 

774 

62 

61 

04 
80 

17 
80 
17 

823 

13397 

6301 

3328 

09 

1300 

141 

128 

167 
74 

17 
573 

44 

44 

13368 

8313 

3361 

200 

345 

1304 

111 

ISO 

154 
U9 

40 
40 

760 

5316 

1388 

2320 

136 
430 

65 

41 
32 

125 
21 

4.748 

1,610 

1388 

00 
117 
806 

26 

00 

10 
66 

15 
80 
14 

207 

6,161 

1.712 

2316 

28 
883 

27 

79 

77 
80 

204 
2 
16 

5337 

9388 

1382 

100 
857 
35 

84 

02 
70 

21 

16 
850 

2366 

640 

2387 

61 
603 

53 

47 
44 

2 
162 

10 

48 

2,041 

6^ 

3^074 

67 
506 
14 

52 

41 

08 

10 
5 

11 

151 

Total      .         .         .        . 

14326 

0,921 

12.825 

10375 

26,108 

28382 

10379 

0334 

11324 

11361 

6^462 

6,706 

Vedicalrelief 

Poor  rate  in  the  £  (calculated)  -       .       . 

900 
01,613 

#.  d, 

2  10 

318 
91,963 

«.  d, 

llOi 

479 

114306 

«.  d. 
2    2 

463 

101384 

«.  d. 
1    9i 

652 

208.781 

«.  d, 
2    41 

725 

283339 

«.  d. 
2    3f 

304 

72398 

#.  d. 
2    Of 

291 
61305 

«.  d. 

2   OJ 

346 

65346 

«.  d, 
3    41 

329 
68,755 

«.  d. 

8    Of 

167 
41376 
#.  d. 

8  a 

165 
87379 

#.  d. 

8    2f 

u    85500. 
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BO^lrAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBICULTUBB : 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQBICXJLTUBE : 


APPENDIX  C.  n,  (see  para.  28). 


Oash  Accoitrt  of  a  Fabm  of  245  Aobes  bx  the  Bajiibtaflb  XTniok  for  the  Years  1892  and  1898. 


EXFENDITUBB,  1892. 

Bent  .... 

Bi^tes 

Tithe  .... 

Income  tax.  Schedule  B. 

Lflindtax    .  •  .  . 

Biiewing  lieense 

Ddty  on  heer  brewed,  house  being  worth 

more  than  102.  per  annum. 
Innabited  house  duty       -  .  . 

In^rest  on  farm  capita],  2,500/.  at  5  per 

cent. 
Cattle  bought       .  .  .  . 

Artificial  manure      .  .  . 

Cake 

Com  bought  -  - 

Labour      -  - 

S^eds  bought  ... 

iesmen's  account  :— 

Saddler  -  -  .  -  . 

Smith  -  - 

Jarpenter  .... 

I  of  Bteam  thrashing  machine    - 
2  female  servants  at  12/.  each  and  Be.  per 

reek  each  for  food, 

r,  repairs  to  casks,  cattle  baskets, 

C4ttle  drover         ... 
[  for  house  and  thrashing 
J  license  ... 

Sajckhire    - 

Capbage  plants      .  .  • 

Plbugh  reins,  halters 
Vet.'s  account  (as  per  contract)   - 
Twine  for  binding  straw  and  wheat 
Simdries    .  .  -  • 


Total  (profit) 


£       8.     d. 

387  10  0 

40  0  0 

32  5  0 

3  18  9 

12  19  11 

0  4  0 

1  15  4 

0  6  8 

125  0  0 

124  16  6 

83  7  8 

464  7  7 

323  4  9 

314  1  8 

19  0  7 

7  8  4 

25  16  9 

19  17  11 

9  18  0 

66  12  0 

1  16  0 

0  18  0 

16  14  6 

0  7  6 

1  11  1 

8  9  0 

0  9  2 

6  6  0 

5  18  1 

18  0 

2,088  17  9 

321  19  3 

2,410  17  0 

BBCHFT9,  1892. 

Cattle  sold 

Horses         ... 

Sheep  .... 

Pigs 

Poultry,  milk,  butter,  Ac. 

Wheat 

Wool  ... 

Potatoes  and  apples  - 

Potato  lands  let  to  cottagers  in  lieu  of 

allotanents. 
Barm  sold  (from  beer  brewed) 
Prizes  won  .  -  -  . 


£     9. 
769  17 


679  11 

16  16 

149  18  10 

386  16  2 

85  18  0 

7  12  0 

8  0  0 


39  10 


2,410  17  0 


1893. 


hi 
Eaj 
Titjhes 

Indome  tax.  Schedule  B. 
Laiidtaz    - 
Brewing  license 
Dr^ty  paid  on  beer  brewed 
Inhabited  house  duty  • 
Intereit  on  farm  capital,  2,500Z.  at  5  per 

(ent. 
Sicial  manure 


L  (bought) 

our        -  -  - 

esmen's  account : — 

Baddler  .  .  .  - 

|3mith      - 

Carpenter 
Sljeam  thrashing 

2  servants  and  food  at  8«.  per  week  each 
Coal  for  house  and  thrashmg 
Dog  license 

Yet.'s  account,  as  per  contract 
Twine  for  binding  straw  and  wheat 
Seeds  bought        ... 
Sack  hire    -  .  - 

Sundries    -  -  -  - 

Plough  reins  and  halter,  &c. 


£     8,    d. 

387  10  0 

39  18  10 

31  5  0 

3  18  9 

12  19  11 

0  4  0 

1  16  4 

0  6  8 

125  0  0 

94  7  5 

244  11  6 

204  16  4 

293  1  6 

6  4  2 

31  5  3 

17  19  4 

6  4  6 

65  12  0 

18  12  0 

0  7  6 

5  5  0 

2  7  6 

21  6  3 

0  15  6 

0  19  10 

0  12  6 

1,615  6  7 

Cattle 

Horses       .... 

Sheep  -  •  . 

Pigs  -  -  -         '  - 

Poultry,  milk,  butter,  Ac. 

Wheat        -  . 

Wool  -  -  - 

Potatoes,  apples,  Ac. 

Potato  lands  let  in  lieu  of  allotments 

Barm  sold  from  beer  brewed 

Prizes  won  ... 


Total  (loss) 


£     «.  d. 

330  10  0 

91    5  4 

444    2  10 

19    7  0 

156    6  2 

222    7  0 

71    6  0 

12  16  0 

7  15  6 

1  16  8 

42    2  6 


1,898  12    0 
216  14    7 


1,616    6    7 
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BOTAL  OOMXISSION  ON  AQRIOULTUBB : 


Sinuion  dealt  with  in  the  Bbsoluiiovs. 


OpmpeiiMtion  to  qaitting  tenant — ^Bideford  6,  Tor- 
rington  2,  Holsworlhy  1. 

^^Bpntes    between    landlord    and    tenant  —  South 
Af  olton  4,  Barnstaple  2. 

Diyision  of  rates.— Barnstaple  7,  Torrington  1. 

Foreign  competition. — Exeter  8. 

Freedom  of  cnltiration. — Sonth  Molton  6,  Torring- 
ton 2,  Hoisworthy  1* 

Free  sale  of  {nroduoe.— South  Molton  6,  Torrington 
2,  Holsworthy  1. 

Qame. — South  Molton  1,  2,  3,  Barnstaple  5,  Tor- 
ringUm4. 

ffighwaTB.— Bidelcffd  2,  Barnstaple  1. 


Law  of  distress.  —  Barnstaple  8,  Torringtc^  8, 
Holsworthy  5. 

Local  taxation. — ^Bideford  1»  Barnstaple  4,  Hols- 
worthy 4,  Exeter  1 . 

Malt  tax  and  beer  duty.— Bideford  4. 

Officials  of  local  authoritiett.— Bideford  7,  Barn- 
staple 6. 

Sale  of  foreign  meat— Bideford  3,  Sonth  Molton 
5,  Holsworthy  2,  Exeter  2. 

Slaughter  of  imported  cattle. — ^Barnstaple  7,  Hola- 
worthyS. 

Technical  education. — ^Torrington  5. 

Yan  and  wheel  tax. — ^Bideford  5. 


APPENDIX  C.  IV. a. 


Harm  of  Pubuo  Ivqiobt  at  Guilbhall*  BmEfoin,  Mat  8,  1894. 
Mr.  E.  BiBBT-ToRB  (OHADUtiN  of  BiDBPOBB  and  DiSTBiOT  Ohakbxb  of  Agbiodltubb)  in  the  Ohaie. 


;  Abont  70  or  80  present, 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  invited  evidence,  and 
asked  that  any  suggestions  for  the  Oommission  should 
be  put  as  resolutions,  so  that  he  might  report  how  far 
all  present  concurred  in  them. 

Major  Kirkwood  said  that  local  taxation  pressed  hoayily 
upon  them  at  the  present  time.  The  rating  of  property 
remained  the  same  as  was  the  case  many  years  ago  when 
protection  was  adopted  in  this  country,  and  this  was  most 
unfiur.  The  local  rates  had  increased— the  poor,  edu- 
cation, highway  matters,  and  other  things  were  con- 
stantly provinff  more  expensiTC,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
property  of  aUldnds  should  not  contribute  towards  these 
rates.    He  moved — 

''  That  this  meeting  considers  that  the  incidence  of 
local  taxation  is  most  unfair,  only  real  estate  beinff 
taxed,  there  being  no  reason  why  personally  should 
not  be  equally  taxed." 

Mr.  Short  in  seconding,  said  that  first  they  were 
saddled  with  the  county  police  rate,  secondly  with  the 
elementary  education  rate,  and  thirdly  with  the  sani- 
tary rate,  whilst  thev  might  look  forward  to  a  further 
augmentation  now  that  the  new  Locad  Government  Act 
was  coming  into  operation.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
millionaires,  those  getting  a  large  interest  on  land  and 
house  property,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  the 
railway  companies  (who  charged  double  as  much  for  the 
conveyance  of  English  goods  as  they  did  for  those  of  the 
foreigner),  bearing  a  fair  shsre  of  boUi  local  and  Imperial 
burdens. 

Mr.  G.  Andrews  said  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
the  agricultural  interest  was  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition, the  causes  operating  towards  this  being  various. 
The  majority  of  fumers  biew  v€»ry  well  that  they  had 
experienced  bad  seasons,  that  foreiffn  competition  kept 
down  prices,  and  that  the  rates  had  increased  to  a  very 
serious  extent.  Forty  years  ago,  when  he  first  became 
a  ratepayer,  the  amount  of  the  rates  was  only  a  little 
mote  than  half  what  it  was  at  present  Then,  in  days 
gone  by,  if  there  was  a  bad  season,  the  farmers  could 
generally  get  advanced  prices  for  their  produce,  but 
owing  to  foreign  competition  they  could  not  do  this 
now,  and  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden.  Some 
talked  about  the  landlords,  but  they  could  not  expect 
them  to  do  everything.  There  were  many  6mns  in  the 
west,  especially  in  his  parish  and  that  of  Mr.  Short, 
where  the  lanmord  was  simply  receiving  interest  for  the 
buildings  he  had  put  up,  and  was  obtaining  nothing  in 
respect  of  the  land.  Many  landlords  made  large  out- 
lays, and  they  might  reasonably  expect  good  returns, 
but  as  soon  as  the  property  was  improveid  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  additional  rates  or  taxes  upon  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  land.  It  seemed  that  th^  knew 
how  to  deal  with  the  landlords  but  not  with  Govern- 
ments wluch  passed  laws  resulting  in  their  burdens 


the  large  majority  farmers. 

being  added  to.  Farmers  took  land  sometimes  for 
21  years,  not  aware  unfortunately  what  burdens  were 
going  to  be  placed  upon  it,  with  the  result  that  before 
tney  left  they  were  ortentimes  ruined  men. 

Motion  earned  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  question  of  main  roads, 
the  rates  in  connexion  with  which  had  beoome  very 
heavy.  Ho  thought  whether,  when  they  had  parish 
councils,  it  would  not  be  better  for  parishes  to  mam  tain 
their  own  roads,  the  Gxyvemment  sobsidising  the  respec- 
tive councils  in  this  connexion.  Parishes  had  now  to 
maintain  many  roads  simply  because  they  were  'net  <^  a 
oertain  width,  and  this  he  thought  a  great  hardship. 
He  proposed — 

''That  all  roads  should  be  subsidised  on  di&rent 
lines  to  those  adopted  at  present  and  be  worked  from 
the  parish  or  district  council  instead  of  by  the  county 
council  or  highway  boards." 

Mr.  Short  seconded. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Turner  said  he  knew  of  one  parish  which 
used  to  spend  971.  to  882.  in  the  repair  of  its  roads, 
whilst  it  had  8Z.  or  lOZ.  remaining  for  the  canyiuff  out 
of  permanent  improvements,  ^w,  however,  wi£  the 
expenditure  under  the  present  system  at  three  times  the 
amount  the  roads  were  not  in  such  good  condition,  and 
no  permanent  improvements  were  efiected. 

Motion  carried  unam'mously. 

The  Bev.  J.  Dene  said  there  was  one  way  in  which 
agriculture  could  now  be  helped,  and  this  would  be  by 
making  it  compulsory  that  some  mark  should  beput  on 
foreign  meat  so  that  it  should  be  known  from  JEmglish 
meat.  Very  often  dealers  sold  Australian  mutton  for 
Eng^sh  mutton.  The  carrying  out  of  his  suggestion 
wocdd  not  be  protection  in  any  way,  except  that  it 
would  be  protection  against  being  cheated,  and  that  it 
would  result  in  their  being  able  to  support  home  indus- 
tries.   He  proposed — 

"  That  all  salesmen  having  the  sale  of  foreign  meat 
should  be  compelled  to  take  out  a  license,  and  have 
the  same  notined  outside  their  shops." 

Mr.  Haynes  seconded.  He  said  some  foreign  meat  was 
quite  as  good  as  Bnglish  meat,  but  many  people  would 
prefer  to  support  their  own  countrymen  first,  whilst  the 
alteration  would  sometimes  allow  them  to  command 
better  prices  for  home-grown  beef. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Turner  suggested  that  the  words  '*and  that 
the  Gk>veniment  should  take  vigorous  steps  to  see  that 
the  law  is  carried  out ''  be  addea  to  the  motion. 

The  addition  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolutioii 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  James  Balsdon  uived  the  necessity  of  brewen 
brewing  their  beer  f^om  home-grown  malt  and  hope,  as 
used  to  be  the  case.  The  fkct  tiiat  the  brewers  now 
reverted  to  a  large  extent  to  foreign  produotiom  was  a 
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vetj  important  matter  to  this  locality,  barley-^wing 
having  been  in  many  instanoes  abandoned  m  con- 
seqnenoe.    He  moved — 

"That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  removal 

of  the  tax  on  malt  and  the  placing  of  the  dnty  on 

beer  was  a  great  injustice,  and  that  it  should  be 

re-imposed.** 

The  chairman  observed  that  when  the  duty  was  on 

malt  people  brewed  from  home*grown  malt,  whereas 

now  all  manner  of  injurious  foreigpi  con* pounds  were 

introduced  into  Eneland. 

Mr.  Oottle  said  lormerly  they  used  to  receive  good 
prices  for  barley  which  was  not  the  best,  whereas  now 
they  had  to  dispose  of  their  best  grain  at  half  the 
price. 

The  resolution,  having  been  seconded  by  Mi*.  Ihirner 
(who  remarked  that  since  the  removal  of  the  tax  his 
farm  had  dropped  **100L  per  year'*)  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Parkham,  said  there  was  one  injustice 
from  which  agriculturists  suffered,  namely,  unfair 
taxation  in  regard  to  the  roads.  He  Raw  large  traction 
engines  in  use,  which  tore  up  the  roads  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  the  brewers*  wagons  did  them  more  damage 
in  a  week  than  the  farmers  did  in  12  months ;  whilst  the 
timber  merchants  did  them  an  incalculable  amount  of 
damage  in  a  very  short  time.  All  these  interests 
should  be  compelled  to  contribute  their  fair  share,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  burden  should  not  be  centred  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.    He  proposed, — 

'*  That  the  van  and  wheel  tax,  as  proposed  some  years 
since,  would  be  a  fair  and  just  measure,  and  pro- 
ductive of  great  relief  to  the  agricultural  industry. " 
Mr.  Haynes  said  that  their  public  roads  were  also 
used  by  menageries ;  on  the  highwa}*  recently  he  saw 
one  wnich  oomprieed  14  or  15  heavj^  vans,  the  pro- 
prietors  of  which  did  not  contribute  a  farthing  towards 
local  rates. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Turner,  and 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  J,  Norman  said  the  price  of  grain  having  now 
become  so  very  low,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  would  pay 
better  if  it  was  put  down  into  pasture.  But  landlorcU 
in  numerous  instances  offered  little  encouragement  to 
their  tenants  to  do  this.  There  were  many  casee  in 
which  portions  of  farms  of  from  SCO  to  400  acres,  which 
had  been  in  the  occupation  of  a  family  for  a  protracted 
period,  liad  been  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture ;  and 
in  case  of  the  tenant  leaving  tne  landlord  had  put  the 
increased  \  alue  in  his  own  pocket.  The  letting  value 
of  the  land  was  often  increased  to  double  its  original 
value,  and  yet  the  outgoing  tenant  received  no  recom- 
penfle.  Of  course,  there  were  landlords  and  landlords,  and 
some  acted  very  honourably  towards  their  tenants.  But 
there  were  others  who  allowed  their  tenants  no  com- 
pensation whatever.  The  Govemraeiit  should  step  in 
and  see  that  the  tenant  was  fairly  remunerated.  He 
should  also  like  to  see  more  freedom  In  regard  to  culti- 
vation and  the  sale  of  produce.  It  was  ridiculous  that 
a  man  should  now  be  tied  to  leases  and  agreements 
which  were  antiquated  and  utterly  unfair.  By  these 
leases  he  often  could  not  sell  a  hundredweight  of  hay 
or  straw,  which,  as  a  coiisequence,  was  sometimes 
trodden  down  by  stock,  and  was  therefore  of  no  benefit 
to  anyone;  but  he  should  have  a  free  hand,  and  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  his  productions  as  he  considered 
best.    He  moved — 

**  That  the  Government  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  by 

which  the  tenant  on  quitting  his  holdmg  should  be 

fairly  compensated  for  all  permanent  improveraents 

mnde  by  him." 

Mr.  G.  Andrews  feared  this  would  do  away  with 

freedom  of  contract.    Landlords  could  not  afford  to  l^e 


too  independent,  uad  he  thought  that,  as  a  rule,  when 
they  had  good  tenants  they  took  oare  to  keep  them.  A 
man  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  own  terms. 

Mr.  B.  Balsdon  seconded  the  motion,  saying  the 
adoption  of  the  course  suggested  would  afford  a  means 
of  relief  for  the  distress  now  prevailing.  Eeferring  to 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  gold,  he  thought  it  unfair  that 
Argjntina  should  sell  us  12.  worth  of  goods  and  take 
GUV  so .ereign,  which  was  worth  more  than  21.  in  their 
money.  This  was  a  very  great  grievance,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  subject,  in  respect  of  which  Mr.  Ohaplin 
and  others  had  been  working  very  zealously,  would  not 
again  be  laughed  at  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  be  lost 
sight  of.  He  did  not  want  to  see  freedom  of  contract 
disturbed,  and  he  thought  that  a  man  should  not  be  tied 
unless  he  was  willing.  A  landlord  would  be  a  fool  who 
did  not  make  necessary  and  proper  inquiries  before  he 
took  a  tenant ;  and  if  he  did  not  get  a  good  man,  it 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  his  own  fault.  Some  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  experienced  difficulty  over  the  Ground 
Game  Act.  Although  he  differed  from  Mr.  Lambert  ix 
politics,  he  agreed  ^hat  the  carrying  out  of  his  proposals 
would  be  the  most  just  way  of  ridding  the  vermin  from 
the  land.  A  landlord  was  not  compelled  to  have  a 
poaching  tenant ;  and  he  therefore  had  his  remedy, 
provided  necessity  arose. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  observed  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act  purported  to  give  that  which  the 
resolution  askedfor ;  whetner  it  did  so  in  all  cases  was 
of  course  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  said  he  desired  to  see  the  sitting 
tenant  protected,  which  he  was  not  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act.  He  protested  against  the  rent 
being  increased  on  a  farmer's  own  improvements. 

Mr.  J.  Balsdon  thought  that  in  all  oases  an  inventory 
should  be  taken  when  the  tenant  entered  a  farm.  This 
would  considerably  simplify  matters  in  regard  to  com- 
pensating him  when  he  quitted  possession. 

The  Chairman  concurred.  Competent  men  should 
make  an  inventory  of  the  condition  farms  were  in  both 
when  a  tenant  entered  and  when  he  left. 

The  Rev.  J.  Dene  believed  that  if  they  gave  freedom 
of  cultivation,  in  a  very  few  years  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  would  be  absolutely  worthless.  There  were  land- 
lords and  landiands,  and  tenants  and  t-cnants.  A  land- 
owner would  not  interfere  with  a  good  tenant.  Many 
tenants  in  this  neighbourhood  could  not  by  leases  sell  a 
bundle  of  straw ;  but  they  did,  and  the  landlords  knew 
it  and  did  not  care.  They  knew  the  holding  was  wall 
cultivated  and  altogether  well  farmed.  In  l2  months 
a  tenant  could  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  a  farm  if 
there  were  no  conditions  binding  him. 

Mr.  J.  Norman :  Not  very  much. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Cottle  thought  that  all  public  offices  should  be 

open  to  competition.  The  machinery  in  connexion  with 

various  bodies  was  also  too  heavy ;  the  work  could  be 

carried  out  in  a  much  more  simple  way.     He  moved — 

"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  paid 

officers  of  all  local  authorities  should  be  under  their 

own  control,  and   not   under  that  of   the   Local 

Government  Board." 

Mr.  Trewin  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representative  committee  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  district;  and  a  committee  was  acrordinglv 
elected,  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Major  Kirkwooi 
Messrs.  J.  Norman,  Turner,  J.  Haynes,  Andrew,  and 
Partridge. 

{8ee  Appendix  C.  I.) 


APPENDIX  C.  IV6. 


Notes  op  Public  Inquibt  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  South  MoltOn,  May  10th,  1894,  the  Mayor  op  South 

MoLiON  (Mr.  A.  E.  Shapland)  in  the  Chair. 

About  80  present,  all  but  about  half-a-dozen  farmers. 


The  Assistant  Commissioner  invited  full  and  free 
statements  and  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Hennr  Cheriton  said  many  felt  that  where  the 
landowner  did  not  exercise  the  right  of  shooting  over 
the  tenant's  holding,  the  right  should  be  let  to  the 
«    85500. 


sitting  tenant     (Applause,   and  a  voice,   "No  third 
man  wanted.")    This  was  so,  and  he  would  move-- 

*' That  the  right  of  shooting  over  tne  tenant's 

holding,  where  the  landlord  does  not  use  it  himself 

should  be  given  to  the  sitting  tenant 
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i\BCr..  J.  C.  Tuoker  seconded,  and  the  motion  .^as 

nnanimonaly oanied^  •  ;^< .      •.   /  ;-    /    ■    :.  ;. 

Mr.  Henry  Oheriten  said  that  many  £arn^ers,  jn« 

clnding  biniself,  being  nnanimons  on,  the  pointy  he 

wonid,  farther  moYe—y  < 

**  Thaft  the  oconpier  of  any  land  should  have  ^he 

right  to  kill  and  take  gronnd  game,  when,  where, 

and  how  he  liked/* 

(A  Toioe.;  "Within  his  ownholding").    The  mover 

of  the    resolution   replied    '  Certainly/  adding    that 

inany  thought  the  tenant  should  have  the  absolute 

ri^t  of  the  ground  game."    (Applause,  and  a  voice  : 

**  That  will  shut  out  the  landlord  entirely.")    . 

The  Mayor  remarked  that  they  had  not  shut  out  the 
landlord  yet.. 

Mr.  W.  Bumell  expressed  the  opinion  that  th^  land- 
loni  would  retain  an  equal  right  with  the  tenant. 

Mr.F.  Dolmeaid  he  considered  the  proppsal  very 
fair.  .jSurely,  when  the  tenant-farmer  had  to  maintain 
the  ground  game,  he  should  have,  the  right  to  take  it 
^Wv  when,  and  where  he,  liked.  This  would  not  l^ 
ai^  means.  6hnt  out  the  landlord. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Passmore;  No 
one  ap{>earing  inclined  to  say  anything  further  ontthe 
B«ibject,  the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  farmers,  who, 
hd«Bid,  talked  a  great  deal  when  they  were  outside,  had 
the  opportunity  of  laying  valuable  information  before 
the . Assistant  Commissioner  at,. this  gathering.  ,Mr. 
G«  Passmore  said  he  biolieved  all  thoroughly  agreed 
with  the  motion,  and  this  accounted  for  their  saying 
nothing  further  on  the  subject. 
The  motion  was  then  put,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  yt.  Haydon  said  that  formerly  the  cover  fences 
twed  to  belong  to  the  farms,  but  were  taken  by  the 
landlords,  and  were  now  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
woods.  They  could  not  now  kill  the  rabbits  in  a  covBr 
fence,  and  this  he  considered  very  unfair.  The  fences 
which  used  to  belong  to  the  farms  should  be  Again 
restored,  for  **  the  purpose  of  catching  rabbits."  The 
fences  were  not  repaircni  by  either  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Dyer  said  he  thought  that  if  the  farmer  could 
kill  and  take,  when,  where,  and  how  he  liked,  this  would 
be  quite  sufficient.    Spealang  personally,  he  should  not 
caffe  to  undertake  the  responBilsiiity  of  the  fences. 
Mr.  T.  Yeasey  moved— 

"  That  the  fences  around  the  covers  which  formerly 
.  belonged  to  the  farms  should  be  restored. 
Mr.  Haydon  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  (jr.  T.  Williams  said    that  the  tenants  of  Sir 
"William  Throckmorton,  to  whom  he  was  agent,  had 
aedced  him  to  take  the  cover  fences  in  hand. 

Mr.  H.  Cheriton  said  that  although  acknowledging 
that  if  the  farmer  had  greater  freedom  than  he 
possessed  at  present  he  woSd  be  far  betljer  off,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  granting  of  the  present  proposal  would 
cause  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  between  the  land- 
lord  and  the  tenant,  inasmuch  as  game  would  get  into 
a  great  many  traps  on  the  farm  which  were  not  intended 
for  them. 

Mr.  T.  Comall  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the  cover 
fences  on  Sir  Thomas  Adand's  property  belonged  to 
the  tenants.  The  farmers  had  nad  the*  right  to  kill 
the  gronnd  game  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman  having  remarked  that  Sir  Thomas 
Adand  was  **  one  of  a  thousand,"  the  motion  was  put, 
and  was  carried  by  13  votes  to  10  votes,  many  not 
voting. 

'  Mr.  Cheriton  then  said  it  was  thought  by  numerous 
farmers  that  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  as  regarded  the  rent  of  the  holding 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  that  the  county 
council,  which  was  an  important  body,  should  be  ap- 
pointed arbitrator,  the  decisions  of  the  council  to  oe 
final.  The  question  of  rent  needed  principally  to  be 
considered,  but  still  there  were  other  important  matters 
which  required  attention.  For  instance,  he  knew  of 
one  fanner  who  had,  with  a  view  to  fair  play,  applied  to 
have  a  valuation  made,  but  the  landlord  had  declined 
to  grant  t)iis  at  any  time.  Agriculturists  are  un> 
doubtedly  suffering  from  very  great  depression,  and 
the  prices  of  produce  still  going  down,  they  were 
afforded  little  ground  for  encouragement.  I'he  ques- 
tion whether  low  prices  were  going  to  be  temporaiy  or 
permanent  remained  to  be  proved,  but  he  could  not  see 
that  there  was  very  much  hope  for  the  struggling 
farmer  in  the  direction  indicated.  A  general  reduction 
in  their  rents  would  be  a  means  of  considerable  relief  in 
these  times. 


Mr.  p.  Man^der.  «%id.the  chief  thing,  lih^.had  mar- 
mured  and  gmmbled  aboftt  ior  tho/p^  serei^  or  10  j^mns 
was  the  high  rents  which  they  hadi>oen,<M>mp^led  t9,]W« 
Although  many  hi^i  wprtby  landlords,  oth^rq  were  tied. 
He  knew  of  one  case  in  which  a  farmer  was  paying  IL 
per  acre  for  land  which  was  by  no  means  equal  to  &nd 
rehted  by  others  at  15«.  Their  rent,  and  moore  parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  t^  wnall  ,fasms>,  h«4  J>^n  Sfpw 
up  for  the  last  20.  years.  Ati  that ,  .time  farm^  m^t 
have  b#en  worth  thp  rent  which  was  being  ps^at 
present.  But  things  had  altered .  triMnendouflly  sixwse 
then ;  and  the  landlord  was  not  entixe^  responsible  for 
the  position  of  affairs  now.  Although  admitting  that 
some  were  at  present  handicapped  severely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tithe,  he  must  say  that  if  the  rent  had 
been  lowered  in  recent  years  in  proportion  to  ^e  tithe, 
agriculturists  would  be  better,  off*  .He  had  been  iiv* 
formed  that  certain  tenants  had  had  no  alteration  in 
their  rent  for  fifty  years.  Well,  if  they  had  been  able 
to  get  along  for  half  a  eentury  at  the  same  rent  it  was 
pretty  nearly  pertain  that  they  can  live  now.  He 
thought  they  should  be  able  to  appoint  some  court 
wherehythey  could  ha^e  periodical  valuations  and  fair 
rent.  Then  the  l^idlonis  would  have  even  better 
tenants  than  they  had,  at  .present.  Farmem  did  not 
fiourish  now,  in  consequence  of  their  being  *' screwed" 
up  too  .much ;  they  could  not  do  what  they  ought  to  )3e 
allowed  to  do.  They  were  something  like  the  man  who 
had  a  garden  but,  had.  ^  bnyhi^  own  yegetablee.  Our 
country  should  produ<^  more  than  it  now  did ;  and  with 
fair  protection  and  fair  rents  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  endeavour  to  attain  this  end* 

Mr.  Haydon  :  *'  You  hafve  not  stated  what  fair  pro- 
tection is"? 

Mr.  Maunder  said  fair  pro^tion  Wjcmld  be  fair  secu- 
rity for  thei);  investments.  He  maintained  that  if  a 
fanner  improved  his  holding  to  the  extent  of  50L  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue  at  the  same  rent  at 
whjch  he  started, 

Mr.  Haydon  said  the  landlord  was  certain  to  demand 
an  extra  ^oe. 

Mr.  Cheriton  then  moved  that  all  oases  of  dispute 
between  landlord  aad  tenant  should  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration, the  arbitrator,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  county  council. 
'  Mr.  Newton  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  F.  Down  said  no  doubt  they  were  all  aware 
that  there  had  during  the  last  12  years  been  a  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  price  of  farm  produce. 
Many  tenants  had  had  reductions  in  their  rent  rarying 
from  10  to  25  per  cent. ;  but  many  had  not  had  the 
privilege  of  the  remission  of  Id.  Now  each  one  had 
nad  to  encounter  the  same  crises  in  regard  to  prices ; 
and  he  put  it  whether  it  was  fair  to  flarmers  as  a  body 
that  whilst  one  or  two  landlords  had  been  generous 
enough  to  reduce  the  rent  of  their  tenants  considerably, 
others,  on  being  applied  to,  had  refused,  and  said,  "If 
**  you  do  not  like  it,  you  can  leave."  And  this  was  not 
all;  for  often  after  a  farmer  had  left  his  holding  in 
consequence  of  being  unable  to  pay  his  rent  it  was 
found  that  the  incoming  tenant  had  had  an  abatement 
of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Yeasey  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  that 
under  such  circupustances  any  tenant  should  be  taken 
in  at  a  reduced  rent ;  it  was  decidedly  unfair  to  the 
outgoing  tenant.  He  also  thought  that  if  there  was 
any  disagreement  between  landh)rd  and  tenant  an  in- 
dependent agency  should  be  asked  to  settle  the  question. 
The  county  council  would,  he  considered,  be  a  compe- 
tent authority  to  elect  for  that  purpose. 

The  Mayor  remarked  that  he  ftilly  believed  manj 
agrioulturists  were  treated  unfairly  in  regard  to  their 
rent.  He  might  mention,  however,  as  a  small  farmer, 
that  he  gave  21.  per  acre  for  land  which  he  was  quite 
certain  was  not  worth  more  than  5«.  per  acre.  But, 
after  all,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  good  to  go 
to  the  landlord  and  say  **  I  want  a  reduction."  The 
land  happened  to  be  accommodation  land  situated 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  town ;  and  the  question 
was  simply  one  of  supply  and  demand.  South  Molton 
Corporation  possessea  large  properties,  which  they 
occasionally  adrertised  to  be  let.  Plenty  of  persons 
went  in  for  the  land  for  accommodation,  offered  hin^h 
rents,  paid  them,  and  got  on.  They  must,  he  thought.  Be 
governed  by  the  circumstances  in  each  particular  case. 
Mr.  J.  Sanders  said  he  thought  ther  were  opening  a 
very  wide  question.  If  it  was  reasonable  to  establish  % 
court  for  fixing  their  rents,  would  it  not  be  as  reason- 
able to  institute  a  court  to  fix  the  price  of  meat,  mamire, 
seeds,  and  other  produce.    He  did  not  desire  to  throw 
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hnnfielfiiiu  ihd  w$if,  biit'lid  thimglit  Uiftt^  in  all  tiieBe 
xnstters  they' mofltWf air  and  i^OMOMkble.  • 
/The  resohrtioii  -nss  carried  nem,  ton.  " 
^  Mr.  Q.  Gkeoriton  bi^  the- fbot- that foreighmeat  wtA 
imported  aikd  palmed  off  tiptm  the  ocynsumer  as  English 
mreab  made  the  cattle  trade  intki^  QGwatry  very  uad, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  oanassol  thie.pr68en1>dQpr88aion. 
A^pgresent  thoosandsjand  thonaa^ds  of  foreign  animals 
w^.e.disf^ed  of ^a^  the  tx»ndon  a^d  other  mark^ 
Sei  ttougfiAi^  wouW  V^  Q?»ljr.JftW  to.  She  Sh\gjish  iijir 
duatjrjjl  dealan  aW  puryegrora , .were  compelled  to 
l£j>Bl  fore^n  meaj^  aa  foreign  meat.  He  felt  sure  that 
this  wonld  encourage  the  indoatry  ^.this  country,  an4 
asi^t  the  fiwmera  very  jnatariallF,  It  seemed  that  the 
foreigner,  who  obtained  his  land^^t  a^nnoh  cheaper 
rate  than  the  English  farmer,  intended  oreeding  oveii 
more  oattle  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
If  more  cattle  were  sent  to  the  English  market  the 
competition  would,  of  course,  be  greater,  and  the  difB- 
oulties  of  the  home  farmer  seriously  increased. 

Mr.  W.  Bumell  observed  that  at  present  the  English 
consunier  was  imposed  upon,  blindfolded,  and  swindled, 
whilflt  the  position  of  the  nomo  |)roducer  was  made 
vfery  unJ&dr.  He  know  of  one  large  Londqn  purveyor 
who  went  to  Deptford  everf  week  and  purchased  suffi- 
cient foreign  meat  to  last  for  the  week,  and  this  he  sold 
as  Scotch  and  English. 

Mr.  E.  Passmore  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
principle  advocated,  but  he  was  puzzled  to  imderBtand 
now  tney  were  going  to  prove  tnat  foreign  meat  was 
not  English  meat.  .,  ;  . 

Mr.  Bumell  observed  that  they  were  in  a  free  country, 
and  a  man  could  sell  what  he  liked. 

Mr.  H.  Cheriton  cousidered  that  when  offenders 
were  caught  heaVy  fines  sAiQuld  be  impMed^  this  would 
soon  answer. 

Mr.  J.  Vernon  thought  that  the  proposal  would  inter- 
fere with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  at  once« 

Mr.  J.  Sanders  observed  that  this  matter  affected 
both  the  producers  and  the  consumers.  As  one  of  the 
last-named  he  would  move,  **  That  the  labelling  of 
••  foreign  meat  by  every  person  who  sells  it  shall  be 
*'  made  compulsory  in  any  form  the  Legislature  m&j 
**  think  fair  fend  proper."  The  home  farmer  was  handi- 
capped by  foreign  moat  being  sold  as  English  meat, 
for  it  brought  down  the  prj.ces.  He  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  meat.  On  the  contrary,  he  supported  it; 
he  liked  to  be  able  to  purchase  good  things  as  cheaply 
as  he  could.  But  those  who  sold  foreign  meat  should 
be  placed  exactly  On  the  same  footing  as  those  who 
sola  margarine  for  butter ;  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  A.  Manning  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  B.  Maunder  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  a 
farmer  bought  manure  and  used  it  on  the  holding  he 
should  have  a  perfect  right  «o  sell  the  hay  and  roots, 
^c.  which  a  great  many  leases  at  present  prevented 
th^oi  from  doing.  (A  voice :  **  They're  very  old  leases*!*) 
He  could  point  out  instances  where  su^  leases  had 
b«en  made  within  the  last  seven  years. 

Mr.  Blake  said  that  if  many  lived  in  South  Molton 
and  used  fodder  they  would  soon  find  out  that  many 
farmers  had  not  the  power  to  soil  a  bundle  of  hay  or 
Btrarw.  This  was  the  case  with  the  small  farmer  more 
than  it  was  with  the  big  one.  If  the  farmer  could  sell, 
at  the  present  quotations,  this  would  compensate  him 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  small  prices  which  he  received 
ior  £u  com.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  consumer,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  speak  of  the  difficultv  experienced  in 
obtaining  straw.  Many  farmers  would  be  glad  to  s^l, 
but  they  dared  not  do  so.  It  was  as  much  as  their 
leases  were  worth ;  he  saw  many  around  him  who  were 
placed  in  this  unhdr  position. 

Mr.  Bumell  observed  that  many  did  not  realise  the 
position  which  the  farmer  was  in  at  the  present 
juncture.  Consumers  in  many  cases  got  supplied  by 
kiome  means,  and,  settling  down  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, did  not  care.  He  could  assure  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  that  there  ^ere  very  stringent  clauses  in 
most  of  the  leases,  he  might  say  almost  every  one.  If 
they  sold  a  bundle  of  straw  or  a  ton  of  hay  they  were 
almost  certain  to  break  a  clause  or  clauses  of  the  lease. 
Bverfthing  went  well  until  some  misunderHtanding 
arose,  when  they  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
owner. The  time  had  arrived  when  the  formers  should 
be  in  such  ^  position  as  to  find  the  level  of  their  capa- 
bilities with  re^^ard  to  the  mianagement  of  the  soil. 
What  they  required  was  freedom  of  cultivation  and  sale 


of  produce.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  tiie  Iftadlord's 
property  should  be  dealt  w^  aavhow,  or  be  allowdl  to 
depreoiate  in  value.  The  first  thing  to  remember  was 
the  condition  of  the  farm  at  the  time  that  the  tenant 
entered  ifito  possession.  By  greater  freedon^  the  fafmer 
would  be  safe  to  use  more  capital,  and  with  the  eser- 
cise  of  skill  would  put  the  limd  into  a  better  state  «Jf 
cultivation  and  make  it  more  fertile.  This  -vrould  not 
only  be  of  advantage  to<  the  landlord  and  the 'tenant, 
but  would  be  beneficial  to  the  community  generally. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Tucker  held  that  if  the  formers,  who 
should  have  perfect  freedom  in  regard  to  their  business, 
produced  more,  the  Dnglish  capital  would  be  retained 
and  the  county  benefited  immensely.  Duriiig  last 
season  cab  proprietors  and  coach  owners  did  not  kaow 
where  U>  go  for  hay  and  straw.  Farmers  would  not 
sell  simpiy  because  they  would  not  put  their  ^fingers 
into  the  traps  of  the  landlords'  agents.  He  had  a 
stringent  lease,  and  he  frequently  broke  it— (A  voice  t 
"  Is  me  landlord  here  ?  *') — but  he  believed  that  the  more 
they  sold  off  the  farm  the  more  they  robbed  it.  (A 
voice  :  **  Sit  down.")  If  he  owned  a  farm  he  should  not 
Hke  to  have  everrthing  carried  away.  Ho  did  not 
think  the  landlords  cacnBd  very  much  as  long  as  he  got 
his  rent. 

Mr.  Blake :  "  Do  you  sell  oats  ?  " 

Mr.  Tucker:  **No{  you  can  buy  plenty  of  fbreign 
oats.*' 

Mr.  Blake  said  he  thought  it  curious  that,  whilst  Mr. 
Tucker  condemned  foreign  meat,  he  also  said  they  could 
bmr'foredgn  sti-aw  or  hay. 

Mr.  Tucker  said  he  took  the  liberty  of  selling  what 
he  wanted  to.    (Voices  :  **  You  break  your  lease.") 

Mr.  Maunder  spoke  of  the  diffioulty  which  daiiymen 
and  others  found  in  proourimg  sti*aw  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, and  he  thought  that  farmers  should  have  a  free 
hand  in  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  their  produce. 
Neither  farmers,  landlords,  or  stewards  are  all  good ; 
they  required  a  law  for  the  lawless. 

Mr.  J.  Bushen  mentioned  the  case  of  a  faiteer  who 
offered  to  sell  chaff,  but  urged  that  the  landlord  should 
not  be  informed,  inasmuch  as  his  lease  was  against  his 
transacting  business  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  J.  Sanders  Kaid  it  was  within  his  knowledge  that 
an  agriculturist  w^ho  had  taken  a  fresh  farm  had 
12  acres  of  oats  on  the  holding  which  he  was  about  to 
quit.  He  asked  the  landlord  whether  he  could  be 
wlowed  to  sell  the  straw,  and  offered  to  make  anv 
arrangement.  But  the  landlord  said,  **  No,  you  shall 
**  not  sell  it  at  any  price.**  A  sale  of  the  oats  took  place, 
and  these  realised  tne  sum  of  47L  10«.  The  purcnaser 
went  to  the  landlord,  and  requested  permission  to  take 
the  straw.  Money  was  offered,  lOs.  or  16«.  an  acre 
being  stated  to  be  a  good  price.  Situated  as  he  was, 
the  purchaser  of  the  oats  was  thus  willing  to  give  even 
more  for  the  straw  than  he  had  for  the  whole  field  of 
oats.  All  this  arose  through  the  stipulations  contained 
in  a  lease. 

The  Mayor  said  tfhat  this  was  one  case. 

Mr.  Sandehps,  in  conclusion,  said  that  in  consequence 
6f  the  inability  to  procure  straw,  many  had  been  obliged 
to  use  mofts  litter.  If  they  were  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  they  could  not  do  so  without  freedom  of 
cultivation. 

Mr.  H.  Oheriton  said  he  thought  it  only  right  and 
fair  that  the  former  should  be  allowed  to  turn  into 
money  the  produce  which  he  raised  upon  his  holding. 
The  past  year  had  taught  them  that  the  straw  luS 
realised  alttiost  as  much  as  the  grain — (A  voice :  **  In 
some  cases  more  ") — and  it  would  have  been  a  great  ad- 
vantage if  the  whole  of  the  farmers  had  not  been  subject 
to  restrictions  contained  in  their  leases.  He  was  to 
some  extent  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Tucker's  remarks ;  he 
had  shown  that  for  his  own  interest  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  break  his  lease.  He  claimed  that  they  were 
not  animated  by  any  motives  of  unfoimess  towards  the 
landlords.  Why  could  formers  not  sell  their  produce 
without  being  told,  **  You  have  broken  vour  lease,  and 
**  I  shall  take  proceedings  against  you.  Unless  they 
were  not  bound  by  restrictions  they  would  never  be  able 
to  compete  against  the  foreigner,  who  sent  his  produce 
extensively  into  this  country.  •  He  did  not  see  why  the 
landlord  should  not  be  protected  against  the  tenant ; 
there  should  be  fair  play  all  round.  He  felt  certain 
that  if  the  former  were  given  freedom  there  would  be 
more  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  and  that  there  would 
be  more  produce  which  the}-  would  be  able  to  sell  for 
the  benefit  of  ono  and  all. 

Mr.  Tucker  observed  it  was  not  often  that  they  eould 
get  more  than  6^,  per  bundle  for  their  straw,  which 
was  worth  more  than  this  tC  make  into  dung. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTUBB: 


TLi5  full  I  wing  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
A.  Passmore  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Sanders  :— 

**  That  tenants  should  enjoy  freedom  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  should  be  allowed  to  sell  all  produce  on 
bringng  back  an  equivalent  in  manurial  value.*' 
Mr.  Bumell  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  word 
the  second  half  of  the  motion  as  follows : — 

"  Provided  due  respect  be  hndat  all  times  to  the 
condition  of  the  holding  at  the  commencement  of 
the  tenancy." 
This  was,  however,  not  supported. 
The  Mayor  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
ihat  there    was    considerable    difficulty  in  procuring 
English  straw  and  fodder,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions attaching  to  the  leases.    He  mentioned  that  he 
paid  2s.  Sd,  per  bushel  for  oats,  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve were  English    oats,  and  If.  6d.  Der  bundle  for 
straw.    He  was  bedding  his  horses  with  sawdust;  it 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  buy  straw  for  chaff. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
Mr.  MAunder  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  the  tenant 
was  nob  permitted  by  the  lease  to  carry  away  the  reed  and 
straw.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  valua- 
tion, the  landlord  to  take  the  whole  at  consuming  value. 
Three  gentlemen  were  employed,  two  as  valuers  and  one 
as  umpire.     The  straw  was  in  splendid  order,  whilst 
the  reed  was  new.  the  consuming  price  as  settled  being 


25f .  per  ton,  which  was  paid  to  the  tenant.  Since  that 
time  the  landlord  had  sold  the  reed  and  straw  at  6L  per 
ton.  Thib  was  how  the  farmers  got  into  difficulty. 
Those  gentlemen  who  had  not  occasion  to  change  their 
holdings  often  knew  very  little  of  these  matters. 

The  Mayor  said  this  was  a  warning  to  farmers  not  to 
change  oftener  than  they  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Maunder  replied  that  the  farmer  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred had  been  compelled  to  change.  He  also  added 
that  as  the  result  of  the  same  farmer  s  enterprise  on  the 
holding  spoken  of,  the  Imdlord's  property  was  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  500Z.,  the  tenant  not  receiving 
any  compensation  whatever. 

Mr.  Tucker  said  that  whilst  the  farmer's  income  was 
becoming  less  and  less,  rates  and  taxes  were  increasing 
to  a  serious  extent.  He  feared  that  there  would  be  an 
augmentation  in  the  rates  with  the  advent  of  parish 
councils. 

Mr.  Veasey  complained  that  the  taxation  was  nearly 
all  thrown  upon  the  land  and  nothing  upon  personalty. 

At  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Messrs.  H.  Cheriton,  W.  Bumell, 
J.  Yeadell,  J.  Eawle,  D.  Maunder,  H.  Quartly,  J.  T. 
Tucker,  T  Down,  and  A.  M.  Buckingham,  was  elected 
to  give  detailed  evidence. 

(See  Appendix  0.  L) 


APPENDIX  C.  IVc. 


Notes  of  Public  Inquikt  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Babvstaflb,  on  May  11th,  1894. 
Mr.  G.  NoBHAN,  C.C.,  in  the  Ohair. 


There  were  about  70  present,  with 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  having  opened  the 
proceedings — 

Mr.  Alford  said  be  attended  the  inquiry  as  the 
representative  of  the  Barnstaple  District  Highway 
Board.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  would  have  repre- 
sented that  body  if  he  had  not  been  a  magistrate,  for 
the  matter  he  was  desired  to  bring  forward  was  a 
decision  of  the  county  justices  on  the  previous 
Wednesday  in  regard  to  extraordinary  traffic.  The 
resolution  which  the  highway  board  had  passed  that 
afternoon  was — 

"That  the  vice-chairman  represent  this  board 
before  the  Assistant  Commissioner  and  point  out 
strongly  the  hardship  of  the  decision  of  the  county 
bench  sitting  at  Barnstaple  last  Wednesday  as  to 
extraordinary  traffic  ;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  board  some  method  of  taxation  should  be  devised 
which  would  lay  on  those  using  the  roads  the  onus 
of  supporting  and  maintaining  them." 
It  was  generally  acknowledged  that  those  who  used 
the  roads  most  paid  the  least  towards  them,  and  the 
desire  of  the  highway  board  was  that  means  should  be 
found  to  lay  the  burden  on  the  right  shoulders.    He 
felt  strongly  that  in  point  of  law  and  in  fairness  the 
decision  of  the  magistrates  to  which  he  was  referring 
was  wrong    If  any  similar  case  arose  he  should  strongly 
recommend  proceedings  being  taken.   However,  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  persons  could  do  a  lot  of  damage  to 
i-oads  without  paying  anything  towards  their  repair. 

The  views  represented  in  the  board's  resolution  were 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Andrew  said  most  of  them  agreed  that  to  a 
great  extent  the  agricultural  depression  from  which 
they  were  suffering  was  caused  by  foreign  competition — 
by  the  vast  extension  of  the  importation  of  corn  and 
beef  and  mutton,  and  by  the  consequent  depreciation 
of  prices.  The  question  they  had  to  face  was  how  they 
were  going  to  pay  their  w%y  and  meet  the  changed 
times.  Practical  politicians  agreed  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  look  to  anything  like  Protection  for  a  remedy. 
They  must  look  in  some  other  direction  for  the  remedy 
for  the  depression ;  and  he  felt  that  there  were  other 
(hrectiona  to  which  thpy  conld  look  for  relief.  If  the 
land  of  this  country  were  held  on  reasonable  and 
proper  terms  the  British  fai*mer  would  be  able  to  meet 
foreign  competition.  He  did  not  at  all  mean  that  the 
farmer  would  be  able  to  pay  the  rents  that  had  been 
lately  paid,  but  he  thought  there  was  room  for  a  good 
and  fair  rent  for  the  landlord.  A  good  deal  had  been 
Haid  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a  man 
leaving  a  farm.  It  was,  of  course,  important  that  when 
a  man  left  a  holding  he  should  have  fair  compensation 


very  few  exceptions  tenant  farmers. 

for  what  he  left  behind.  But  the  great  case  they  had 
to  consider  was  that  of  the  sitting  tenant,  because  they 
did  not  anticipate  (Quitting  their  holdings.  So  long  as 
a  farmer  was  willing  to  pay  fair  rent  and  farmed  the 
holding  properly  ho  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  K 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  rent,  a  valuer 
appointed  by  (say)  the  county  council  should  be  called 
in  to  decide,  so  that  the  tenant  might  not  be  driven 
away  to  another  part  of  the  countr>-.  He  could  see 
nothing  unreasonaole  or  unbusinesslike  in  the  proposal 
that  a  valuer  should  be  appointed  to  interfere  in  such 
cases.  As  honest  men  they  wanted  to  pay  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rent  for  their  holdings.  What  was  the 
present  system  P  Very  often  if  the  farmer  thought  he 
was  paying  too  much  rent  and  asked  for  a  reduction, 
the  steward  himself,  who  was  interested  in  keeping  up 
the  rents,  became  the  valuer.  He  maintained  that 
such  a  system  was  neither  conducive  to  the  benefit  of 
ag^culture,  nor  fair  between  man  and  man.  It  was 
not  right  that  persons  interested  should  be  the  judges 
in  such  cases.  He  believed  that  the  reform  he  suggested 
was  the  chief  remedy  which  the  farmer  wanted  to-day. 
If  valuers  were  appointed  he  did  not  believe  there 
would  be  much  recourse  to  them,  because  when  it  was 
known  there  was  such  a  tribunal  available  concessions 
would  be  made.     He  moved — 

"  That  land  valuers  be  appointed  by  the  county 
council  to  act  in  all  cases  of  dispnte  betwe^i 
landlord  and  tenant." 
Mr.  P.  Andrew  said  he  agreed  with  his  brother  (the 
mover  of  the  resolution)  as  to  the  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion, but  he  did  not  think  that  the  appointment  of  an 
arbitrator  was  right  or  fair  to  the  landowner.  So  far 
as  he  could  see,  this  was  a  proposal  to  '*  prote<^"  the 
sitting  tenant.  But  if  they  began  to  '*  protect  '*  they 
conld  not  stop  at  one  class.  If  a  landlord  had  a  ft^m 
to  let,  surely  those  who  lived  around  could  judge  how 
much  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  it.  He  did  not 
believe  land  courta  would  be  of  any  avail,  as  in  case 
of  dispute  a  neighbour  might  come  forward  and  say  be 
was  prepared  to  pay  the  same  rent,  imder  which  cir- 
cumstances the  landlord  could  hardly  in  justice  be 
asked  to  let  the  sitting  tenant  have  it  at  1002.  a  year 
less.  So  that  it  really  came  to  the  same  in  the  end. 
Farmers  had  only  themselves  to  blame  ;  if  they  would 
give  more  for  fai*nis  than  they  were  worth ;  if  they  would 
sign  couditions  which  it  woiUd  be  ruinous  to  fulfil,  they 
must  bear  the  blame  and  the  consec^uences.  He  did  not 
see  how  any  Govemnaent,  especially  a  Free  Trade 
Government,  could  go  in  for  **  protecting"  the  occupy- 
ing tenant.  If  Parliament  was  to  legislate  at  all  it 
must  be  for  the  national  benefit  and  not  for  the  benefit 
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of  a  olass ;  and  if  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  was 
right,  then  let  the  English  |)eople  go  and  get  every- 
thing thej  needed  from  America  and  Russia.  If  it  was 
right,  carry  on»:  tho  principle;  perhaps  tho  farmert 
would  be  :ible  to  find  something  else  to  do.  He  thoaghc 
there  should  be  a  revision  of  all  official  salaries. 

Mr.  Hobbs  (an  occupier  of  9  acres)  seconded  the 
resolution.  He  advised  farmers  to  be  firm,  to  make 
up  tibeir  minds  what  they  wanted  from  the  landlords 
and  see  that  thf«y  got  it.  He  described  as  a  "land 
robber  "  the  man  who  came  along  and  offered  more  for 
a  farm  than  it  was  worth,  and  said  this  was  the  sort  of 
man  they  wanted  to  look  after.  He  protested  against 
rent  being  raised  on  a  tenant's  improvements.  Hj 
used  to  pc^  171.  for  9  acres  and  a  cottage,  now  he 
paid  25L  Kates  and  taxes  were  too  high. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  46  votes  to  2. 
Mr.  T.  Yeo  moved — 

**  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  agricultural  community  that  the  law  of  distress 
bo  abolished." 
The  landlord  at  present  had  the  prior  claim  on  tho 
tenant's  assets,  no  matter  whether  they  represented 
merchant's  capital  or  borrowed  money.  There  were 
several  gentlemen  now  present  who  had  that  day 
received  3^.  4d.  in  the  £  on  an  estate  whilst  the  land- 
lord had  come  in  and  obtained  his  pound  of  flesh. 
This  system,  he  maintained,  encouraged  the  landlord 
to  take  a  tenant  with  little  or  no  capital,  the  result 
being  that  the  land,  in  the  face  of  competition  of  this 
kind,  gained  a  fictitious  value.  If  this  sort  of  com- 
petition were  driven  out  of  the  market  something  would 
have  been  done  in  the  direction  of  making  land 
obtainable  at  a  fair  price.  The  present  system  was 
neither  fair,  just,  nor  reasonable. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Buckingham,  in  seconding,  said,  when 
a  man  of  straw  took  a  farm  in  good  condition  he  soon 
began  starving  it  in  preparation  for  the  end.    And  so 
the  man  who  wanted  to  farm  well  waa  handicapped. 
This  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Westacott  moved — 

'*  Thai'  the  burden  of  local  taxation  on  land  is 
excessive  and  ought  to  be  reduced." 
He  pointed  out  that  since  the  establishment  of  tho 
Poor  Law,  Free  Trade  bad  come  into  operation,  ro  that 
the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  the  burdens  which  it 
coald  bear  under  Protection.    Now  that  they  had  to 
meet  tho  competition  of  the  world  they  should  in  fair- 
ness be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  harden.     At  present 
the  man  who  drew  a  comfortable  income  from  invest- 
ments paid  only  as  many  shillings  to  the  rates  as  the 
farmer  did  pounds.    This  was  not  fair. 
Mr.  Elliott  seconded. 

Mr.  Andrew  reminded  the  meeting  that  from  Imperial 
sources  grants  amounting  to  seven  millions  a  year  were 
now  made  in  aid  of  local  burdens. 

Mr.  J.  Ij.  Snow  said  rates  had  been  increased  1«.  in 
the  £,  which  was  unfair  to  a  farmer  holding  on  a  long 
lease.  Land  should  bo  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the 
burden. 

Mr.  Yeo  pointed  out  that  all  the  seven  millions  re- 
ferred to  did  not  go  to  tho  relief  of  the  land.  Ho 
thought  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  land  was 
carrying  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden.  He 
suggested  that  it  should  be  added  to  the  motion 
that— 

**The  initial  cost  of  drainage,  water  supply,  &c., 
should  be  borne  by  the  property  benefited. 
The  addition  to  the  motion  was  accepted  by  the 
mover. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Buckingham  observed  that  everyone 
knew  where  his  own  shoo  pinched.  Unfortunately  it 
was  of  no  use  for  him,  a  yeoman  farmer,  to  apply  for 
a  reduction  of  rent ;  he  sometimes  wished  he  could  do 
so.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  prime  question.  But  the 
question  now  being  considered  was  also  important, 
although  of  leaser  importance.  There  was  no  doubt — 
although  some  iioi'flons  professed  to  havo  a  doubt — thiit 
land  was  over'mrdened  with  taxation.  Many  figures 
had  been  adduced  by  eminent  men  of  late  to  prove 
that  the  land  did  not  bear  too  much  taxation  in  pro- 
portion. The  great  argument  advanced  was  the  large 
grant  made  hi  aid  of  local  taxation.  But  the  stroufjest 
evidence  they  could  have  was  to  go  down  to  indi\4doal 
instances.  Well,  a  man  fjirming  an  estate  worth  5,000L 
would  pay  252.  a  year  as  local  taxation,  whilst  the  man 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  invested  in  coiisols  or 
banks  would  pay  about  as  many  shillings.  Such  a 
state  of  things  was  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  good  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  was  not  calculated  to 
encourage  anyone  to  invest  money  in  land.    Personalty 


should  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  burdens.  There  might 
be  difficuhies  in  the  way  of  effecting  this,  but  he  did 
not  believe  they  were  insuperable. 

Mr.  Cromer  Clarke  pointed  out  that  the  grants  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Andrew  did  not  come  exclusively  from 
pei-sonalty. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  they  came  mainly 
from  probate  duty  and  local  licenses. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem,  con. 

Mr.  8.  Dunn  called  attention  to  the  disadvantage 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  game  law,  and  said  \e  should 
like  to  see  the  law  abolished. 

Mr.  Alford  would  not  propose  the  abolition  of  che 
game  law  altogether.  What  was  wanted  was  that 
the  restrictions  under  the  Ground  Q«me  Act  should  be 
removed. 

Mr.  Hobbs :  You  must  catch  'em,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it.  I  have  fought  my  battle,  and  you  must  do 
the  samo. 

Mr.  Westacott  said  the  game  laws  tended  to  keep 
among  them  gentlemen  who  would  otherwise  perhaps 
^o  abroad.  He  would  not  do  away  with  the  game 
laws  altogether. 

Mr.  Pethebridge  said  what  they  wanted  to  do  away 
with  was  tho  third  party.  Where  the  landlord  did  not 
intend  to  enjoy  the  right  himself,  it  should  be  left  with 
the  tenant  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Langdon  observed  that  if  there  was  no  law  deaU 
ing  with  game  the  country  would  be  overran  with 
poachers.  The  farmer  should  be  able  to  kill  ground 
game  when  he  pleases,  while  the  letting  to  a  third 

Sarty — ^which  was  what  made  the  misohiet'— should  be 
one  away  with.  There  was  no  natural  antipathy 
between  a  tenant  farmer  and  a  gamekeeper  employed 
by  the  landlord,  but  he  belie v^  a  gamekeeper  em- 
ployed by  a  third  party,  even  though  he  were  nearly  an 
angel,  and  the  wings  were  budding  throus^h  his  fustian 
waistcoat,  would  make  strife.  They  did  not  want  him. 
Mr.  Westacott  contended  that  if  the  landlord  wanted 
to  let  the  game  the  tenant  should  have  the  first 
chance. 

Tho  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously :  — 

*'  That  the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  take  tho 
ground  game  how,  when,  and  where  he  likes,  and 
that  where  the  landlord  does  not  shoot  himself  the 
tenant  shonld  have  the  first  offer  of  the  shooting  on 
his  farm." 
Mr.  Dunn  referred  to  the  question  of  the  poor  rate 
and  poor  law  administration.     The  burden  was  un- 
bearably heavy,  and  for  his  part  he  thought  tithes  were 
very  irksome.     Then  it  was  ridiculous  that  when  a  body 
of  gentlemen  had  devoted  many  years  to  public  work 
their  views  in  regard  to  various  matters  should  be 
set  aside.    The  rates  at  present  were  mixed  up,  and 
some  change  should  be  made. 

He  moved  that  boards  of  guardians  and  other  local 
authorities  should  have    full  power    to    appoint  and 
dismiss  officers. 
Mr.  Yeo  seconded  this. 

Mr.  J.  Andrew  said  that  while  they  received  heavy 
grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  they  could  hardly 
complain  if  the  central  authority  had  some  voice  in  the 
management. 

Mr.  Yeo,  however,  pointed  out  that  all  contributed 
to  the  Imperial  revenue,  and  that  the  local  administra- 
tive bodies  were  representative.  If  people  who  knew 
the  requirements  of  a  district  were  not  to  judge,  he  did 
not  know  who  should. 

The  motion  was  carried,  Mr.  Andrew's  being  the  only 
vote  recorded  against  it. 

Mr.  Laramy  (Kentisbury),  in  the  oourso  of  a  lengthy 
speech,  said  that  several  years  ago  he  took  two  farms  in 
different  parishes  and  belonging  to  different  owners. 
As  long  as  times  were  good,  all  went  well.  But  since 
he  took  the  farms  bullocks  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
sell  for  16^.  had  fallen  to  101. ;  20  breeding  ewes  which 
would  once  have  fetched  40Z.  were  now  worth  only  251. ; 
wool  which  was  once  worth  1001.  now  went  for  50/.  or 
QOl.  The  difficulty  he  should  like  to  have  solved — and 
a  difficulty  he  had  hoped  to  see  dealt  with  that  after* 
noon— -was  how  rents  were  to  be  paid  under  such 
circumstances.  There  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  v» 
lot  of  beating  about  the  bush.  As  a  body  they  ap- 
peared to  bo  generally  down  on  the  landlords.  Well, 
they  about  compelled  them  to  pay  more  than  they 
could  make.  But  they  (the  farmers)  must  not  fcrerei 
that  it  was  their  own  act ;  tho  landlords  did  not  ask  of 
them  more  than  they  volunteered  to  pay.  Some  owiiers 
could  afford  to  make  reductions,  but  would  it  cot  be 
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hard  in  oaee  a  pefreon  depended  on  the  income  from 
single  state  to  seriously  reduce  the  rent,  bj  the  inter- 
ference of  a  valuer,  while  s<»neone  was  quite  willing  to 
pay  the  old  rentP  He  complained  of  the  method 
adopted  in  rating,  the  rent  being  taken  as  the  standard 
no  matter  whether  a  man  was  rented  high  or  low. 
Land  that  was  of  equal  ralue  should  pay  in  equal 
proportion  to  the  rates,  fle  further  oompained  that 
farmers  had  sometimes  to  pay  fbr  sanitary  work  which 
did  not  benefit  them  in  any  way,  instancing  the  con- 
tribution he  had  to  pay  towards  the  cost  of  Ute  drainage 
scheme  at  Oombe  Martin.  Those  who  derived  benefit 
from  such  undertakings  should  pay. 

Mr.  j.  Andrew  thought  that  all  rates  imposed  on  a 
farm  after  the  oottimencement  of  a  tenancy  should  be 


equally  divided  between  landlord  and    tenant.     He 
movea  a  res^ntion  to  this  effect*  which  WBg  carried. 

Mr.  Westacott  thought  that  it  vie^  of  the  pl^valenee 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  abroad,  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  cattle  should  be  continued.  He  moved^- 

''  That  all  cattle  imported  should  be  slaughtered 
,  atthe.portof  lan4ing,     ,  ,     , 

Mr.  Gk>s8  seoonded,  and  Mr.  Hayward  ssfported;  the 
resolution  being  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  ^nd  Messrs.  J.  Andrew,  T.  Yeo.  W.  T. 
Buckingham,  W.  P.  Hiem,  and  J.  Westacott  wew 
appointed  a  committee  to  give  farther  evidence. 

{See  Ai^)endix  0. 


APPENDIX  C.  IVd 


NoTBs  of  Public  Inquibt  held  at  the  Towir  Hatx,  ToKKiNG;roN,  on  May  12,  1894. 

Mr.  Levebtoh,  O.C,  in  the  Chair.  : 
Over  200  were  present.    Of  81  whose  names  and  addresses  irere  recorded,  6& frereflftrmers. 


The  Assistant  Commissioner  invited  a  full  expression 
of  views. 

Mr.  H.  Slee  advocated  f^^ee  cropping  and  &ee  sale  of 
crops.  When  crops  came  to  matturity  the  farmer  was 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  could  not  take  his  hay 
or  straw  into  the  market.  Last  season  straw  was 
1«.  6d,  to  Is.  8d,  per  bundle.  He  knew  cases  in  which 
straw  had  to  be  left  by  the  tenant,  and  was  afterwards 
sold  ac  three  or  four  times  its  consuming  price. 

The  law  of  disti-ess  also  wanted  altering.  Instances 
of  landlords  taking  the  whole  produce  of  a  farm  had 
occurred  in  that  district.  A  tenant  should  have  the 
concurrent  right  withithe  landlord  to  kill  ground  game, 
and  he  should  have  the  right  to  all  the  game  offered 
him  if  the  landlord  did  not  shoot.  As  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
farmers  were  chary  of  going  under  it.  The  laying 
down  of  permanent  pasture  should  be  transferred  to 
Part  II.  or  III.  of  the  Schedule. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Langdon  said  that  the  cause  of  depression 
was  the  low  prices,  but  they  could  not  alter  this  by 
instituting  Protection,  as  the  people  of  the  country, 
who  were  the  consumers,  would  not  hear  of  it.  'Far- 
mers had  to  thank  themselves  for  the  high  price  of 
{arms,  and  they  did  not  study  their  leases  sumciently 
before  signing  them.  Bates  ought  to  be  shared  more 
equally  by  personal  property.  Foreign  meat  should  be 
labelled.  38.  2d.  per  stone  paid  the  foreigner  for  meat, 
and  in  Devon  farmers  were  getting  Ss^Sd, 

Mr.  W.  Balkwill  proposed  that  rates  Jbvied  after 
the   commencement  of  a  tenancy  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
Mr.  Boundy  seconded. 

Mr.  J.  Cawsey  said  he  did  not  believe  any  good  would 
come  out  of  this,  as  it  would  increase  the  competition 
for  farms. 
The  motion  was  carried, 
Mr.  John  Norman  proposed — 

'*  That  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  necessary  as 
will  give  to  the    tenant  farmers  greater  freedom 
with  regard  to  cropping  and  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural produce.     Alsoj  that  on  quitting  he  shall  be 
paid  for  aU  improvements  made  by  him  during  his 
tenancy,    whereby    the    letting    val«e    has    been 
enhanced,  and  shall  allow  for  any   depreciation 
arising  &om  improper  management." 
He  complained  that  leases  were  antiquated.  There  were 
some  of  tne  best  landlords  in  England  in  that  district,  but 
often  the  agents  were  to  blame.     Often  a  bad  tenant 
got  his  rent  reduced,  while  a  good  tenant  got  no  re- 
duction.   This  was  unfair  and  tended  to  encourage  bad 
farming. 

Mr.  Turner  (Dowland)  seconded,  and  Mr.  J*  Cawsey 
supported,  and  said  that  the  reason  why  agricultural 


commissions  ha4  failed  in  the  past  was  because  the 
iarmers  had  not  put  forth  any  praotical  simgestions. 
Eent»  were  too  lum»  but  they  oould  not  e3q)eot  iMndlords 
to  .reduce  them  if  there  wete  takers.  Two  farms  recently 
let  in  his  parish  had  made  lOL  more  rent  thim  bi^re, 
owing  to  farmers'  competition  for  them. 

Mr.  J.  Page  said  he  did  not  believe  &ee  cropping 
would  benefit  any  one. 

The  resdlation  was  carried  uiianimousljr. 

Mr.  Cawsey  proposed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  law  of  dis^ss. 

Mr.  S.  Da  vies  (Beam)  seconded. 

Hr.  Ford  sunp(n>ted,  whilst  Mr.  T.  Copp,  Mr.  Banders, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  liangdon  opposed  the  resolution,  main- 
taining that  landlords  should  have  their  claim  as  at 
present. 

The  resolation  was  carried  on  a  division,  the'propor- 
tion  in  favour  being  about  four  to  three. 

Mr.  Down  moved— 

*'  That  tenants  have  concurrent  right  with  the 
landlords  to  kill  all  game." 

Mr.  Balkwill  seconded. 

The  Bev.  H.  de^  0.  Guille  spoke  against  this,  and  on 
the  resolution  being  put  to  the  mooting  was  the  only 
person  who  voted  agamst  it. 

Mr.  J.  Sanders  moved — 

•*  That  a  van  and  wheel  tax  ia  desirable." 

The  Bev.  H.  de  C.  Guille  seconded. 

Mr.  Hw  Slee  [spoke  strongly  against  it,  an^  it  was  not 
put  to  the  vote. 

Bev.  H.  de  C.  Guille  moved— 

f  *  ThaA  hiffhway  rates,  poor  rates,  and  educational 
rates  being  for  purposes  that  benefit  all  clafises  of 
the  oommuftity,  should  be  paid  •  by  all  wealth  in 
equal  rates." 

Mr.  Slee  objected,  and  showed  that  reductions  by  rate 
would  benefit  the  landlords. 

The  resolution  was  lost,  only  a  few  voting  on  either 
side. 

Mr.  T.  Ford  moved— 

*'  That  the  money  spent  in  technical  education  be 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  rates." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Langdon  seconded. 

Mr.  Cawsey  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Ashpfamt 
seconded— 

**  That  the  money  spent  by  the  county  councO  in 
technical  education  is  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity.*' 

This  amendment  was  canied  by  32  to  23,  the  meeting 
having  then  considei^bly  dwindled. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  eive 
evidence :— Messrs.  W.  Leverton,  O.C.,  W.  Yaughan, 
C.C,  J.  Norman,  B.  Wadland,  H.  Slee.  S.  Daviee, 
J.  B.  Beed,  J.  W.  Page,  J.  Cawsey,  and  J.  Turner. 

(fifes  Appendix  C.  I.) 
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APPENDIX  C.  JNe. 

N0TI8  of  Public  IjrqxnBT  held  in  the  Bible  CHBimAN  ISchoolboom,  Holswobtht,  May  16,  1894. 

Mr.  J.  HiGGS,  J.P.,  in  the  ChaU*. 
Abont  50  were  present. 


The  AssiBtamt  OommisBioner  haying  inyitod  evidence 
and  snggestiona — 

Mr«  Haryis,  said  that  farmers  sneered  gr^atlj  £rom 
not  haTJl^  security  of  t^ennre^  ^  A,  man  who  took  a  farm 
with^one  b^e  of  grass  and  grew  twp  ought  to  be  pa^d 
for  ii.  It  was  his  blade  of  grass,  and  not  nis  Ic^odlord's. 
He  moTed  that  something  be  done  wherebv  farmers 
should  be  paid  for  the  improvements  they  b^  effected. 

Mr.  "W*  Yp9  s^id  that  a  ri^aolution  had  beten  framed 
which  wdulqiTieet  all  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Bines  (Bridgerule)  the^  moved— 

''Tnat^  itis  desirable  that  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended to  tenant  farmera  oy  giving  them  greater 
freedom  in  the  eultivation  of  their  farms  and  the 
disposal,  of  their  produce;  also  by  giving  them 
proper  oompensation  for  cultivating  waste  land^ 
and  land  wnich  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  and 
making  other  permanent  improvement.*' 

Mr.  Harris  seconded  the  resolutioiL 

Mr.  N.  Yeo(Bnscofct)  contended  that  landlords  should 
give  their  tenants  greater  freedom  in  cropping  and  in 
the  disposal  of  produce,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
putting  them  in  a  fairer  position  in  the  market.  Land 
was  too  highly  rented,  and  landlords  might  to  some 
extent,  lower  their  rents  said  put  their  tenants  in  a  still 
better  position. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unatiimously. 

Mr.  Bedd  (Lasmerton)  insisted  that  they  had  suffered 
more  from  foreign  competition,  Jktid  he  moved  that  that 
meeting  was  heartily  in  favour  of  the  Bill  brought  in 
by  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  M.P.,  providing  that  all  foreign 
meftt  ^Kmld  be  labelled.  The  English  farmer  and  the 
English  public  generally  suffered  by  the  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  Millman  seconded. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  (WhitBtone)  thought  that  it  should 
not  only  be  labelled  as  foreign  meat,  but  that  it  should 
bo  sold  as  such.  Every  butoner  who  sold  foreign  meat 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  it  as  such,  and  to  announce 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Reed  agreed  with  Mr.  Williams,  but  pointed  out 
that  all  his  contentions  were  met  by  Mr.  Lambert's 
BOl. 

Mr.  B.  Q^rry  (Ashwater)  sugisrested  that  there  should 
be  fleparate  butchers'  stalls  for  the  sale  of  foreign  meat. 

Mr.  Harris  (Shernick)  moved — 

**  That  all  imported  cattle  brought  into  the  markets 
of  the  country  should  be  immediately  slaughtered 
or  else  kept  in  quarantino  for  fourteen  days,  to 
ensure  all  diseases  being  kept  aWay  from  their 
ports." 

Mr.  Harris  (Stratton)  seconded. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  x>ointed  out  that  fhe  law 
already  met  all  that  Mr.  Harris  proposed.^  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  -viho  had  spoken  was  referring  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia, in  which  case  a  quarantine  of  14  days  would 
be  useless.  Cattle  were  only  landed  in  this  country 
under  certain  conditions,  and  were  at  present  all 
slaughtered  at  the  ports.  A  distinct  proposition  would 
be  that  all  cattle  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of 
landing.  - 

Mr.  Harris  (Shernick)  had  understood,  from  what  he 
had  read,  that  it  cost  the  country  thousands  a  year  to 
prevenii  the  importation  of  disease  into  the  country^ 
Tliiey  did  not  want  to  do  that,  for  they  had  quite 
enough  to  do  to.  keep  their  own  cattle  sound. 

Mr.  Teo  was  of  opinion,  that  both  the  late  and 
present  Governments  had  taken  very  active  and 
stringent  steps  with  this  matter.  Every  means  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  disease. 

3lx.  Stacey  (Bude)  and  Mr.  Cecil  Bray  made  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  form  which  the  resolution  should 
take,  and  eventually  it  was  carried  in  the  following 
form : — 

"  That  ail  the  present  safeguards  against  the 
importation  of  diseased  cattle  from  abroad  should 
remain  io  force,  and,  if  necessary,  be  strengthened.'' 

Mr.  Cecil  Bray  hoped  in  the  first  place  that  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  would  not  consider  that  meet- 


ing at  idl  representative  of  the  numbers  of  the  agricul- 
turists in  the  district.  Not  a  tithe  of  those  who  were 
in  the  town  could  have  known  of  the  meeting,  or  the 
room  would  have  been  crowded  to  excess.  He  might 
say  that  he  had  not  believed  in  the  Boyal  Commission, 
but  if  auything  would  make  hiit  believe  in  it  it  would 
be  the  pleasure ,  he  )iad  experienced  from  a  talk  with 
the  Assistant  Commissipner,  and  he  now  hoped  thut 
they  might  have  some  results  from  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion. Tne  subjects  discussed  at  other  meetings  held 
before  the  Assistant  Commifisioner  had  not  been  in  his 
opiniou  of  the  practical  character  dealt  with  there  that 
day.  At  these  ot]ier  meetingSi  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
th^y  had  talked  of  the  mere  fringe  of  agricultural 
grievances;  t  THey  did  not  touch  upon  what  he  called 
the  real  causes  of  a^pdcultural  depression.  Let  them 
first  get  back  the  prosperity  of  15  or  20  years  ago 
aod  t£en  they  would  talk  of  these  grievances;  but 
foi^  the  present  they  muBt  deal  with  the  causes  which 
led  up  to  the  depression  itself.  If  they  conld  succeed 
in  removing  some  of  the  burdens  which  taxation  had 
placed  upon  thenpi  there  would  soon  be  a  speedy  im- 
provement. It  must  be  patent  to  many  the  reason  that 
tlds  depression  had  come  about.  Why  every  tax  con- 
sidered necessary  had  been  placed  upon  the  land  in 
the  shape  of  a  police  rate.  They  had  had  the  education 
ratOj  the  suocession  duties,  the  sanitary  rate,  and  in- 
creased highway  rates,  all  placed  upon  the  land,  and  he 
begged  to  move— 

**  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  soma 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  present 
Government  to  remove  some  of  the  existing  bur- 
dens in  the  shape  of  local  taxation  on  the  land, 
especially  those  of  the  highways,  police,  educa- 
tion, and  sanitation." 

Mr.  T.  Kight  (Clawton)  seconded,  and  Mr.  Stacey, 
who  supported,  thought  it  an  injustice  that  realty 
should  have  to  bear  all  the  rates  and  personalty  none. 

Mr.  Carter  said  that  merchants  with  their  waggons 
wore  out  the  roads,  and  paid  practically  nothing  towards 
them.  There  ought  to  be  a  wheel  tax  on  traction 
engines  and  heavy  waggoma,  and  the  proceeds  given 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  Traction  engines 
went  from  that  neighbourhood  to  Bude  for  sand. 

Mr.  Brand  (chairman  of  the  highway  board)  said 
tbo  reads  were  not  used  mainly  by  those  who  lived  in 
the  locality.  He  referred  to  the  currency  question  as 
being  partly  at  the  root  of  the  depression. 

Mr.  Yeo  observjed  that  in  time  of  protection  the 
loss  in  bad  seasons  was  shared  by  producers  and  con- 
sumersjointly,  whereas  now  it  fell  on  producers  alone. 

Mr.  Harris  lliought  too  much  was  spent  on  education. 
Farmers  had  to  pay  to  educate  children  who  went  into 
the  towns.' 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr,  Trebble  moved— 

*'  That  the  law  of  distress  is  unjust  and  demo« 
ralising,  that  it  should  be  abolished,  and  the  landlord 
put  on  a  footing  with  all  other  creditors." 

He  said  the  landlords  took  a  tenant  so  long  as  he 
had  ''a  horse  and  a  plough,  a  cow,  and  a  sow."  The 
abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  would  do  away  with 
the  unhealthy  competition  for  larms. 

Mr.  Hfurris.  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Braund  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  the  land« 
lord's  claim  was*  restricted  to  one  year's  rent. 

Mr.  Bray  sidd-  he  was  a  little  bit  of  a  landowner^  a 
steward,  and  on  good  terms  with  the  farmers.  Person- 
ally he  would  not  care  a  bit  if  the  law  of  distress  were 
abolished,  but  Jtie  thought  it  would  make  things  worse 
for  the  farmers.  Landlords  would  ask  for  12  months' 
rent  in  advance,  or  two  sureties.  The  hiring  of  laud 
was  not  the  same  as  an  ordinary  debt.  He  would  not 
lend  his  watch  to  anyone  without  security,  and  why 
should  he  lend  his  land  P  Farmers  who  advocated  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  wanted  to  keep  poor 
men  out  of  farms.  Why  should  not  the  ''  little  men  " 
have  a  chance  P 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   AGRICULTURE.: 


APPENDIX  C.  IVf. 


Meetinq  of  the  Duvon  Cham b£B  of  Aoeicultueb  at  tlie  Half  Moon  Hotbl,  Bxbtbr,  May  18,  1894 
Mr.  J.  H.  Let  (President  of  the  Chamber)  in  the  Chair. 


Between  30  and 

The  AsBtstant  Commissioner  thanked  the  Chamber 
for  the  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  and  stated  that 
he  -would  be  glad  to  receive  their  views. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Ford)  stated  that  Earl  Fortescue 
had  written  regretting  that  he  conld  not  be  present  at 
the  meeting.  His  lordship  wrote  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  first  two  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Bideford  meeting  for  the  following  reasons : — He  con- 
sidered that  the  present  incidence  of  local  taxation  was 
most  unfair,  not  because  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  originally  levied  on  **  ability,"  not  on  real 
property  alone,  and,  within  his  time,  reauired  an 
annual  Act  for  the  exemption  of  stock-in- trade  to  con- 
fine its  operations  to  real  property,  but  for  reasons 
irrespective  of  the  poor-rate.  Apart  from  that  rate, 
the  following  rates,  among  others,  for  purposes  of 
general  utility,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  real  property  only,  had  been  imposed 
or  augmented  in  his  time : — (1)  The  rate  for  the  county 
police,  replacing  the  old  parish  constables ;  (2)  the 
rate  for  lunatic  asylums.  Pauper  lunatics  were ,  indeed , 
always  supported  out  of  the  poor-rate;  but  though 
their  treatment,  by  being  confined,  if  violent,  in  the 
rudest  manner,  or  by  being  allowed,  if  harmless,  to 
wander  about,  was  really,  if  unintentionally,  cruel,  and 
precluded  reasonable  hope  of  cure,  it  was  verv  inex- 
pensive, whereas  their  skilful  treatment  in  lunatic 
asylums,  always  humane  and  often  successfully  curative, 
was  very  costly;  (3)  the  highway  rates  have  been 
latterly  aggravated,  not  only  by  the  non-renewal  of  the 
Turnpike  Acts  levying  tolls  for  the  repair  of  the  roads 
most  used  from  the  persons  using  them,  but  also,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  incidental  lapse  in  consequence, 
with  very  injurious  results  to  the  roads,  of  the  enact- 
ments practically  compelling  the  use  of  broad  wheels 
for  the  protection  of  the  roads  on  vehicles  carrying  the 
heaviest  traflBc ;  (4)  and  not  least,  the  burden  imposed 
by  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  especially  since  the  issue 
by  successive  Ministers  of  successive  Codes,  having  the 
force  of  law,  with  constantly  increasing  educational 
and  structural  requirements  from  the  ratepayers  for 
board  and  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools.  They 
were  told  that  the  poor-rate  had  diminished  of  late 
years,  but  it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had  not, 
considering  the  persistent  diminution  of  the  rural 
population  for  years,  and  the  reduced  price  of  provisions 
and  clothing.  They  were  told  that  the  highway  rates 
were  low,  but  the  extensive  diminution  of  the  area 
under  the  plough  had  been  ilaturally  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  5ie  agricultural  wheel  traffic  on  the 
highways.  And  when  subventions  from  the  Treasury 
in  aid  of  rates  are  mentioned,  it  should  be  remembered 
ihat  ratepayers  are  none  the  less  payers  of  almost  all 
Imperial  taxes.  As  a  consistent  supporter  for  very 
many  years  of  legislation  ajgainst  adulteration  and 
fraud,  while  an  equally  consistent  supporter  of  Free 
Trade,  he  heartilv  agreed  with  the  two  resolutions 
submitted  at  Bideford. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pratt  said  he  should  like  to  bring  forward 
the  questions  of  the  tithe  and  the  highwajrrate.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  they  were  paying  more  tithe 
than  they  ought  to  pay.  Agriculturists  did  not  wish  to 
punish  the  tithe  owner,  but  the  tithe  was  commuted 
before  the  introduction  of  steam,  and  now  they  had 
to  compete  with  foreign  produce  on  which  no  tithe  was 
paid.    The  diminution  m  tithes  was  nothing  corres- 


paid. .       ,  _ 

ponding  to  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  land.  In 
the  old  days  the  highway  tax  was  a  light  one.  Since 
the  turnpikes  had  been  done  away  with  and  the  towns 
had  grown  it  was  the  townspeople  who  wore  out  the 
roads  and  not  the  agriculturists ;  yet  the  latter  had  to 
pay  a  great  deal  more  for  their  maintenance.  This  was 
a  question  to  which  agriculturists  looked  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  i-eliet*.  Mr.  Pratt  also  spoke  of  the  manner  in 
which  land  was  taxed  in  comparison  with  personalty, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  farmers  and  landowners 
had  much  to  complain  of.  He  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  had  also  been  adopted  at  Bideford : — 
"  That  this  meeting  considers  that  the  incidence 
of  local  taxation  is  most  unfair, only  real  estate  being 


40  were  present. 

taxed,  whereas  there  is  no  reason  why  personalty 
should  not  be  equally  taxed  for  the  local  rates." 
Mr.    Wippell    seconded,    and    the    resolution   was 
unanimously  carried. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Venn,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Lake,  a  resolution  was  passed : — 

'  *  That  all  butchers  wno  retail  foreign  meat  should 

take  out  a  license  and  have  it  notified  outside  their 

establishments,  and  that  the  Government  should 

take  vigorous  steps  to  see  the  law  carried  out." 

The  Chamber  had  previously  passed  a  resolution  it'ith 

reference  to  this  matter,  but  they  thought  the  adoption 

of  the  above  would  be  confirming  what  they  had  formerly 

done.  A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Bideford 

Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Pratt  moved: — 

'*  That  this  Chamber  is  of  oninion  that  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  requires  snch  an  amendment  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  as  will  ensure  the 
tenant  freedom  of  contract,  freedom  of  cultivation, 
and  free  sale  of  improvements." 

In  his  opinion  there  was  not  sufficient  freedom  of 
contract  in  the  present  day.  Ho  thought  that  the  Law 
of  Distress  should  be  abolished.  He  considered  that  he 
paid  58.  to  68,  per  acre  more  rent  than  he  would  do  but 
for  the  law  of  distress,  which  forced  up  rents  by  fictitious 
competition.  He  did  not  believe  in  land  courts.  If  a 
tenant  was  allowed  to  appeal  for  a  reduction  the  land- 
lord would  have  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  for  an  increaae. 
Bent  should  be  rogulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  hoped  in  these  days  every  landlord  who 
was  cognizant  of  the  serious  condition  of  things  and 
had  the  interests  of  tenants  would  allow  the  tenant  to 
farm  in  whatever  manner  he  thought  best  for  himself 
and  the  landlord ;  the  farm  to  be  kept  olean  and  the 
fences  well  looked  after.  If  the  landlord  refused  the 
tenant's  consent  to  crop  in  the  manner  which  he  thought 
best  the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  resort  to 
arbitration.  He  believed  in  landlord  and  tenant  work- 
ing amicably  together.  He  would  also  like  to  see  the 
system  of  compensation  altered.  At  present  when  a 
tenant  took  a  farm  the  compensation  money  remained 
dead,  so  to  speak.  He  thought  the  tenant  should  be 
able  to  draw  a  portion  of  this  money,  with  the  approval 
of  the  landlord.  He  would  not  then  be  compelled  to 
drive  his  stock  into  the  market  and  be  almovt  bound  to 
sell  it  at  whatever  price  was  ofi*ered,  simply  to  raise 
money.  He  advocated  the  appointment  of  official 
referees,  or  arbitrators,  to  decide  on  serious  questions 
which  arose  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Mr.  Upcott  seconded. 

Mr.  Northcott  opposed  the  resolution.  He  said  that 
every  landlord  ought  to  go  over  every  farm  and  see 
each  tenant  at  least  once  a  year.  With  regard  to  the 
present  situation  he  said  no  one  could  grow  wheat  at 
OS,  per  bushel.  He  gave  all  his  wheat  to  pi^  last  year, 
and  will  buy  more  at  that  price  to  feed  to  pigs. 

Lord  Clifibrd  suggested  that  Mr.  Pratt  should  place 
the  words  '*  reasonable  freedom  of  cultivation  "  in  his 
resolution.  This  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  if 
i¥eedom  of  cultivation  got  to  a  license  of  oultivatiou 
it  would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  detrimental  to  the 
nation.  A  man  with  freedom  of  cultivation  might  crop 
his  farm  and  leave  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  would 
take  the  next  tenant  two  or  three  years  to  get  it  into 
form  again.  He  thought  more  produce  might  be 
brought  forth  by  different  systems  of  cultivation,  and 
inducements  to  tenants  to  cultivate  better.  He  believed 
mere  freedom  of  cultivation  would  not  induce  this. 
Every  inducement  should  be  given  to  both  landlords 
and  tenants  to  put  capital  in  the  land. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Pratt  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Clifford  that  the  word  **  reasonable  '^  should  be  added 
to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Lawrence  thought  tenants  should  have  no  restric- 
tions in  being  able  to  kill  rabbits  where  and  when  they 
liked. 
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Mr.  Pratt  wished  to  withdraw  his  resolution  and  sub- 
stituted the  following : — 

*'  That  this  chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  requires  such  legislation  as 
will  afford  to  the  tenant  freedom  of  contract  by  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  distress,  reasonable  freedom 
of  cultivation,  and  free  sale  of  improyements." 

After  some  discussion  this  was  put  and  negatived  and 
the  ori^pnal  resolution  was  put  and  lost  bj  7  to  3,  many 
not  votmg. 

Mr.  Orump  proposed : — 

'*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  chamber,  the  cause 
of  agricultural  depression  is  the  un&ir  competition 
which  agriculturists  have  to  contend  against  arising 
from  the  existing  modes  of  inter-oommunication 
between  this  and  foreign  countries." 

Having  spoken  of  the  cheap  transit  of  foreign  produce 
to  this  country  and  the*  heavy  taxes  on  land,  he  said  he 


believed  they  were  driftinff  towards  Protection,  and  it 
was  the  labourer  who  would  help  to  brinff  it  about. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Fulford  said  he  believed  they  were  suffering  particu- 
larhr  in  this  part  of  the  country  by  not  having 
sufficient  means  of  communication  with  the  great 
centres  for  the  conveyance  of  their  produce.  Freight 
was  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  agricultural 
depression.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  tibis  country  would  be  ^e  improvement  of 
communication  by  tnkmwa3rs  or  light  railways.  He 
wished  grants  oould  be  made  for  this  purpose.  If  one- 
hundreth  part  of  the  British  capit^  that  had  been 
invested  in  foreign  countries  had  been  devoted  to  works 
he  had  mentioned  they  would  have  realised  that  the 
construction  of  tramways  and  light  railways  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country  would  have  been  exceed- 
inglv  beneficial  to  the  country  and  to  those  who 
provided  the  capital.  The  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 
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Paitioulaxs  of  the  Aouuoi  and  BnnriLS  of  the  HoLDnres  on  an  Bstaxb  in  Noktb  Dbvon.    May  1894. 


Yearly  Bent 

Yearly  Rent 
(^including 

Psriih. 

Aoreage. 

(including 

Bemarkt. 

Parish. 

Acreage. 

Remarks. 

Tithe). 

Tithe). 

▲.  B.  p. 

£    s,   d. 

A.  B.  p. 

£  <. 

rf. 

A.1 

459  3  19 

458  18  0 

D.43 

151  0  22 

120  0 

0 

2 

227  0  24 

200  0  0 

44 

105  2  18 

130  0 

0 

8 

214  2  8 

207  0  0 

45 

96  0  39 

98  0 

0 

4 

202  0  19 

180  0  0 

46 

16  0  30 

25  0 

0 

5 

207  0  17 

210  0  0 
65  0  0 

6 

72  0  2 

7 

30  3  20 

53  0  0 

E.47 

145  3  2 

110  0 

0 

8 

311  3  36 

340  0  0 

48 

252  0  34 

291  0 

0 

9 

151  2  9 

126  0  0 

49 

125  2  11 

120  0 

0 

10 

147  0  6 

150  0  0 

70a.  3r.  18p.   in 

50 

265  1  1 

211  10 

0 

11 

129  0  7 

145  0  0 

aoother  parish. 

51 

27  0  21 

117  0 

0 

12 

151  3  1 

160  0  0 

52 

58  2  58 

65  0 

0 

13 

142  3  22 

185  0  0 

58 

12  3  26 

10  8 

6 

14 

9  3  80 

20  18  0 

15 

18  3  21 

17  5  0 

16 

76  2  25 

60  0  0 

F.54 

236  2  34 

230  0 

0 

17 

4  1  22 

9  0  8 

55 
56 
57 

47  1  8 
225  1  36 
268  3  23 

108  0 
247  2 
160  0 

0 
0 
0 

84a.  Ir.  37p.  in  another 

58 

96  0  16 

125  0 

0 

parish. 

59 

61  1  18 

129  0 

0 

41a.  2r.6p.  in  Pariah  G. 

B.  18 

55  1  23 

150  0  0 

22a.  3r.   21p.  hi 

60 

189  1  26 

170  0 

0 

19 

91  0  14 

128  0  0 

Pariah  A. 

61 

81  1  17 

61  15 

0 

20 

125  3  20 

111  0  0 

62 

152  0  2 

171  0 

0 

21 

391  2  30 

300  0  0 

63 

145  1  28 

160  0 

0 

22 

196  2  17 

220  0  0 

64 

116  0  7 

180  10 

0 

23 

1  2  30 

57  0  0 
26  0  0 

Inclodes  house  and  2 
cottages. 

24 

11  2  21 

25 

219  1  25 

192  12  0 

G.  65 

314  1  9 

233  0 

0 

26 

4  1  27 

22  10  0 

Indnding  house. 

66 

96  2  87 

90  0 

0 

27 

14  3  11 

25  0  0 

67 

5  1  30 

12  0 

0 

28 

4  0  26 

11  8  0 

Including  cottage  and 

68 

5  3  5 

12  0 

0 

3  gardens. 

69 

3  0  34 

16  8 

0 

29 

10  0  0 

26  1  4 

Including  2  cottages 

and  guxlens. 
Including  house. 

70 

5  2  23 

20  0 

0 

30 

2  2  15 

22  0  0 

H.71 
1.72 

154  1  15 

130  10 

0 

31a.  Or.  82p.  in  Parish 
G. 

48a.  2r.  34p.  part  Ex- 

535  0  38 

192  10 

0 

C.31 

152  2  33 

98  10  0 

73 

246  0  27 

147  10 

0 

moor  Forest 

32 

66  3  17 

67  0  0 

74 

4  2  27 

5  5 

0 

83 

244  2  17 

238  17  0 

75 

464  0  26 

207  0 

0 

48a.  Or.  Op.  Exmoor. 

34 

2  0  0 

1  10  0 

N 

76 

454  8  2 

260  0 

0 

74a.  2r.  Op.  Ezmoor. 

35 

122  2  25 

102  0  0 

77 

292  3  36 

202  10 

0 

36 

27  0  10 

54  0  0 

78 

1,045  0  8 

443  0 

0 

37 

14  2  19 

40  0  0 

79 

306  3  17 

151  2 

0 

93a.  Or.  6p.  Exmoor. 

38 

302  8  30 

252  0  0 

80 

41  1  14 

56  19 

0 

39 

54  0  35 

67  10  0 

81 

21  2  2 

88  8 

0 

40 

8  0  10 

22  10  0 

82 

1,073  1  16 

727  9 

0 

511a.5r.21p.  mother 

41 

109  3  25 

140  0  0 

83 

83  3  25 

75  4 

4 

parishes. 

42 

191  3  37 

210  0  0 

84 

353  0  7 

— — 

233  11 

0 

u    85500. 
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ROYAL  COBOilSSION  ON   AaRICITLTURE  : 


Parish. 


K.  85 

86 

sr 

88 
89 
90 


,91 
92 
93 
94 


M.  95 


I  Yearly  Rent 
Acreage,     j     (inchidmg 
I       Tithe). 


Remarks. 


A.   K.  P. 

268  8  88 

2ft7>  8  as 

944  0  19 

206  0  2d 

87  I   89 

15  3  34 

£       8. 

211  0 
245  0 
189  13 
192  10 
28  O 
78    0 


310  2  16 

184  3     5 

278  0  39 

13  0  15 


370 

175 

242 

18 


766  I  31 


580     0     0 


This  inoludei  an  inn. 


Parish. 


N.  96 


0.97 
98 
99 

100  I 

101  I 
102 
103 

Total 


Acxeage. 


A.      R.    T, 

257  0  82 


260  1  18 
180  1  5 
160  0  28 
246  2  26 
58  8  18 
128  0  87 
5  2  22 


17,161  8  38 


Yearly  Rent 

(including 

Tithe). 


Remarks. 


£     s.    d. 
910    0    O 


807    0 
155    O 


178 
204 

79 
112 

42 


15,049     8    2 


47a.  2r.  4p.  in  another 
parish. 


AP5PENDIX^C.  Vr  {pt^rk  W^ 


FomK  of  AAXBBMBirr  in  foix)e  on  a  ]a#ge  SacAm^m'^cwsR  X>^^ 


This  indenture  made  the  day  of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Between  of  the  one  part 

and  of  of 

the  other  part  Witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of 
the  rents  hereiiirafter  reserved  and  of  the  covenants 
by  the  tenant  herein-after  contained  he  the  said  [land- 
lord] by  virtue  of  every  estate  and  in  exercise  of  every 
power  him  hereunto  enabling  doth  hereby  appoint  and 
demise  unto  the  tenant  all 

Together  with  all  rights  easements  and  appurtenances 
to  the  said  premises  belonging  or  reputed  to  belong 
or  therewith  usually  held  or  enjoyed  except  and  re* 
serving  unto  the  landlord  all  cottages  and  cottage 
gs^ens  and  all  ways  approaches  and  easements  to  the 
same  and  all  woods  coppices  and  plantations  and  the 
underwood  and  herbage  thereof  and  all  timber  and 
other,  trees  standils  saplings  plants  and  pollards  which 
are  now  or  during  the  tenancy  hereby  created  shall  be 
upon  the  said  premises  And  all  sand  gravel  mines 
minerals  royalties  quarries  •  rocks  and  benefits  under 
ground  and  all  watercourses  streams  and  springs  of 
water  and  all  existing  rights  of  way  over  or  through 
the  said  premises  With  liberty  for  the  landlord  and 
all  persons  authorised  by  him  with  or  without  horses 
carts  and  carriages  at  all  times  to  enter  upon  the  said 
premises  or  any  part  thereof  and  to  dig  cut  fell  lop  top 
stub  up  convert  and  carry  away  the  said  woods  coppices 
and  plantations  underwood  timber  and  other  trees 
standils  sai}ling8  plants  and  pollards  and  the  loppings 
toppings  trimmings  and  cui^tings  thereof  and  to  search 
for  get  dress  make  merchantable  and  carry  away  the 
said  sand  gravel  mines  minerals  quarries  rocks  and 
benefits  respectively  and  to  turn  tlie  said  water- 
courses streams  and  springs  of  water  and  make  leats 
and  dams  and  erect  engines  and  buildings  of  all  sorts 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  necessary  or  contenient  for  any 
of  the  aforesaid  premises  And  also  reserving  unto 
the  landlord  liberty  to  make  or  construct  new  plan* 
tations  roads  rides  or  drives  upon  or  through  any 
part  of  the  said  premises  and  to  do  all  acts  necessary 
or  convenient  for  any  of  those  purposes  and  for  the 
growth  profitable  qnjoyment  and  repairs  of  the  plan, 
tations  roads  rides  and  drives  for  the  time  being  on 
the  said  premises  the  landlord  nevertheless  making  to 
the  tenant  reasonable  compensation  in  respect  of  such 
part  or  parts  of  the  said  premises  as  shall  be  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid  and  also  for  any  acts  of 
husbandry  and  manure  expended  thereon  by  the  tenant 
and  for  damage  (if  any)  caused  by  loss  of  watf r  and 
for  all  surface  damage  done  by  any  of  the  said  works 
sHch  compensation  in  case  of  dispute  to  be  atscertaine4 
and  determined  as  herein-after  mentioned  And  except 
and  reserving  unto  the  landlord  but  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Groimd  Game  Act  1880  all  deer  foxes 
game  wild  fowl  woodc?2k3  snipe  and  fish  now  or  at  any 
time  during  the  tenancy  hereoy  created  to  be  upon  the 


said  premises  and  the  exclusive  right  thereto  with  full 
liberty  for  the  landlord  and  all  persons  authorised  by 
him  to  enter  on  the  said  premises  to  preserve  the  same 
and  to  htmt  course  shoot  fish  and  sport  thereon  and 
also  full  liberty  (but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tenant) 
to  kill  trap  and  carry  away  hares  and  rabbits  at  all 
times  during  the  tenancy  hereby  cieated  And  also 
liberty  for  the  landlord  and  all  persons  authorised  by 
him  at  all  reasonable  times  to  enter  on  the  said  premises 
to  view  the  state  and  condition  thereof  and  to  repair 
the  same  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  said  term  to 
catch  or  destroy  moles  and  to  water  the  meadows  To 
hold  the  said  premises  hereby  demised  nnto  the  tenant 
from  the  for  the  term 

of  years  to  be  computed 

from  Yielding  and  paying 

therefor  daring  the  said  tenancy  the  certain  yearly 
rent  of  by  equal  quarterly  pa3rment8 

on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  the  twenty -ninth  day 
of  September  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  and  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March  in  every  year    The 
quarterly  payment  to  be  made  on  the  day 

of  next  and  the  last  quarterly 

payment  to  be  made  in  advance  on  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  said 
tenancy  And  yielding  and  paying  in  like  manner  at 
the  times  aforesaid  the  additional  yearly  rent  of  six 
pounds  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  (and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  less  sum)  which  during  the  said  tenancy 
shall  be  expended  by  the  landlord  with  the  previous 
consent  of  the  tenant  in  draining  fencing  or  enclosing 
the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof  or  in  erecting 
buildings  thereon  Or  in  otherwise  improving  the  same 
The  first  payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  such  of  the 
said  quarterly  days  of  payment  as  shall  first  happen 
after  the  erent  on  whiok  the  same  is  hereby  reserved 
and  the  payment  thereof  to  continue  during  the  residue 
then  to  come  of  the  said  tenancy  and  the  kst  payment 
to  be  made  in  advance  as  aforesaid  And  yieloiup  and 
paying  the  additional  yearly  rent  of  twenty  pounds  for 
every  acre  (and  so  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity) 
of  meadow  or  pasture  land  or  of  land  not  having  been 
ploughed  or  broken  up  within  ten  years  next  preceding 
the  date  of  those  presents  which  shall  be  ploughed  or 
broken  up  withoui  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of 
the  landlord  The  last- mentioned  rent  to  be  paid 
yearly  in  advance  the  first  year*s  payment  thereof  to 
be  made  immediately  after  the  event  in  which  the 
same  is  hereby  reserved  And  also  yielding  and  paying 
the  additional  rent  (to  be  payable  whenever  the  occa- 
sion shall  arise  but  not  to  be  a  periodical  payment;  of 
five  pounds  for  every  load  (and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
less  quantity)  of  hay  straw  haulmo  fodder  ohaflT  un- 
threshed  corn  or  gram  dung  ashes  compost  soil  green 
crop  or  roots  (except  potatoes)  that  shall  during  the 
said  tenancy  be  sold  or  removed  from  the  said  pre- 
mises without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the 
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Iftndloid    ih/9    payment   thereof    to   be    made    from 
time   to    time  immediately  after  any  of   the  events 
on  which  the  same  is  hereby  xeserved    And,  yielding 
and  paying  in  the  event  of  and  immediately  upon  the 
said  tenancy  being  determined  by  re-entry  under  the 
proviso  herein-after  contained  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  said  several  yearly  rents  for  the  fraction  of  the 
current  quarter  up  to  the  day  of  such  re-entry    The 
said  several  rents  to  be  paid  clear  of  all  deductions 
(except  in  respect  of   tithe  or  tithe  rentcharge  and 
landlord's  property  tax)    And  the  tenant  doth  hereby 
for  himself  his   heirs  executors   administrators   and 
assigns  covenant  with  the  landlord  in  manner  follow- 
ing that  is  to  say  That  the  tenant  will  during  the  said 
tenancy  pay  the  said  rents  hereby  reserved  at  the 
times  and  in  manner  herein-bef ore  aj>pointed  for  the 
payment    thereof  respectively  free  m>m    all   deduc- 
tions (except  as  aforesaid)     And  will  pay  all  rates 
taxes  assessments   impoidtions  and   outsoinffs   what- 
soever for  the  time  being   payable  either  by  land- 
lord or  tenant  in  respect  of  or  charged  upon   the 
said    premises    (except    tithe    or    tithe    rentcharge 
and   landlord's  property   tax)    and    do    all    penonal 
offices  (if  any)  to  oe  performed  on  account  thereof 
during  the  said  tenancy    And  will  repair  and  keep  in 
^ood  and  Bufficient  tenau table  repair  tne  said  premises 
(mcluding  the  n^ves  or  barrings  (if  any)  across  the  river 
and    the    thrashing  machines   and    other   machinery 
whether  steam  horse  or  water  power  now  erected  or 
during  the  said  tenancy  to  be   erected  on  the  said 
premises  and  the  parapet  and  fence  widls  occupation 
roads  doors  of  outbuildings  racks  cribs  ponds  and  barns 
floors)   in  every  respect  whatsoever  during  l^e  said 
tenancy  (except  the  walls  doors  (not  being  doors  of  out- 
buildings) floors  (not  being  bams  floors)  timberwork  of 
the  roofs  and  slating  and  pantile  of  the  houses  and 
buildings  on  the  said  premises  which  shall  fall  or  decay 
through   age  or  natural   defect    or   any   unavoidable 
accident   and    not   for  want    of   reasonable    care    or 
thatching  during   the   said  tenancy)  and  at  the  end 
thereof  will  peaceablv  yield  up  the  same  premises  in 
the  like  repair      Ana  will  pay  to  the  landlord  half  of 
the  expense  of  new  slating  and  pantiling  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  and  buildings  on  the  said  premises  and  of  the 
repairs  of  such  slating  and  pantiling  immediately  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  completed    And  will  during 
the  said  tenancy  haul  without  charge  all  materials  for 
repairs  of  the  said  premises  and   for  draining  done 
thereon  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  tenant  his 
exccatoTB  administrators  or  assigns  and  for  any  new 
buildings  which  may  become  requisite  thereon    And 
will  keep  and  leave  the  orchards  fully  planted  with  good 
thriving  apple  trees  and  protect  all  the  apple  trees  from 
being  barked  rubbed  or  otherwifee  injured    And  will 
keep  the  watered  meadows  well  watered  and  guttered 
and  once  at  least  in  every  year  cleanse  and  scour  all  the 
drains  ditches  and  watercourses  and  particularly  will  at 
all  times  keep  clear  the  outfalls  of  all  underground 
drains    And  will  not  at  any  time  mow  saij  part  of  the 
pasture  land  nor  mow  any  of  the  meadow  mnd  more 
than  once  in  any  one  year  or  at  any  other  than  the  usual 
time  for  mowing  and  also  will  properly  manure  the  pas- 
ture land  once  in  every  seven  years  and  the  unwatered 
meadow  land  from  time  to  time   after  mowing  with 
lime  or  bones  to  the  value  of  two  pounds  per  acre  at 
the  least  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dung    And  will 
destroy  all  moles  and  weeds  twice  in  each  year  at  the 
proper  seasons  and  spread  the  molehills  and  anthills 
And   will  cut  cast  and  lay  the   hedges    and    fences 
when  necessary  properly  and  seasonably  and  preserve 
them  from  injury  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair  and 
condition    And  will  not  take  any  hedgewood  furze  or 
other  fuel  in  the  last  twn  years  of  the  tenancy  except  to 
be  used  on  the  said  premises  without  waste    And  will 
give  the  landlord  seven  clear  days  notice  before  cutting 
any  underwood  which  the  tenant  may  be  at  liberty  to 
cut  so  as  ijo  enable  the  landlord  to  mark  any  saplings  or 
standards  which  he  may  wish  to  stand    And  will  pre- 
serve and  protect  from  injury  by  cattle  or  otherwise 
and  take  care  of  all  plantationA  and  trees  now  growing 
or  to  be  on  the  said  premises  and  aU  saplings  and 
standards  which  may  be  so  marked  to  stand  as  aforesaid 
And  will  not  top  lop  prune  or  otherwise  injure  the  same 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  tree  and  three 
pounds  for  every  plant  sapling  or  standard  so  topped 
lopped  pruned  or  otherwise  injured  in  addition  to  the 
value  thereof    And  will  not  plough  break  up  or  convert 
to  tillage  any  of  the  meadow  orchard  or  pasture  land  or 
any  other  land  which  has  not  been  ploughed  or  broken 
up  within  ten  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  these 
presents  or  the  fields  known  as 
or  any  part  thereof  respectively  without  the  previous 


consent    in  writing  of  the  landlord      Ajid  will    not 
commit    or     permit    any     waato    spoil    damage    or 
destruction  on  the  said  premises  nor  take  any  unaer- 
wood  from    the    hedges  without  now    making    such 
hedges  in  manner  aforesaid    And  will  reside  with  his 
family  in  the  chief  dwelling-house  on  the  said  premises 
And  will  not  without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of 
the  landlord  assign  underlet  or  in  any  way  part  with 
the  possession  of  the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof 
or  the  grass  or  herbage  thereof    And  will  not  without 
such  consent   erect   any    new  building   on    the  said 
premises    And  will  not  without  such  consent  carry  off 
or  suffer  to  be  removed  from  the  said  premises  any  hay 
straw  haulme  fodder  chaff  unthreshed  corn  or  grain 
dung  ashes  compost  soil  green  crop  or  roots  (except 
potatoes)  but  will  use  and  properly  expend  the  same  on 
the  said  premises  or  leave  the  same  thereon  at  the 
determination   of   the   tenancy    for    the  landlord    or 
incoming  tenant  as  the  case  may  be    And  will  not 
stock  or  depasture  any  of  the  orchards  with  horses  or 
bollocks    And  will  not  in  any  one  year  have  more  than 
two-fifth  parts  of  the  arable  land  in  white  or  grain  crops 
nor  more  than  one-hundredth  part  of  such  arable  land 
in  potatoes   And  will  not  in  any  one  year  haye  less  than 
one-fifth  part  of  such  arable  land  in  fallow  turnips  or 
otiter  green  crops  sown  in  drills  and  properly  cleansed 
and  manured    And  will  in  each  year  sow  with  a  proper 
qnantity  of  good  clover  and  oaver  or  other  proper  and 
approved  grass  seeds  one*half  part  at  the  least  of  the 
land  sown  in  the  same  year  with  white  or  grain  crops 
and  will  sow  such  seeds  on  land  where  roots  were  grown 
the  year  immediately  preceding    And  will  permit  the 
landlord  and  all  persons  authorised  by  him  with  or  with- 
out horses  carts  carriM;eB  and  implements  of  husbandry 
at  any  time  or  times  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June 
in  the  last  year  of  the  said  tenancy  to  enter  upon  the 
arable  land  coming  in  course  for  whleat  to  the  extent  of 
one-fifth  part  of  all  the  arable  land  and  to  plough  pre- 
pare  and  till  the  same  for  wheat  and  at  any  time  after 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  in  such  last  year  to 
enter  upon  all  lands  coming  in  course  for  white  crops 
(except  one-fifth  part  of  the  green  crop  in  case  it  may 
not  be  eaten  off  at  that  time)  and  to  plough  prepare  and 
till  the  same  for  spring  com  and  to  enter  upon  all 
lands  in  stubble  not  under  clover,  afte^  the  first  day  of 
October  and  after  the  removal  or  stacking  of  the  com  in 
such  last  year  to  clean  cultivate  and  manage  the  same 
as  the  lajidlord  may  think  fit  he  (the  landlord)  making 
reasonable  compensation  for  entering  as  aforesaid  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  to  be  ascertained  and 
determined  in  ease  of  dispute  as  herein-after  mentioned 
And  will  give  notice  to  the  landlord  or  the  incoming 
tenant  within  twenty-four  hours  after -each  field  or  part 
of  a  field  has  been  sown  with  spring  com  in  the  last 
year  of  the  sadd  tenancy  of  such  sowing  and  permit  him 
to  sow  harrow  and  brush  in  with  such  spring  com  such 
grass  seeds  as  he  may  think  fit  and  will  not  depasture 
the  same  with  horses  bullocks  or  unringed  pigs  after 
harvest  nor  with  any  other  cattle  or  sheep  after  the  first 
day  of  October  in  such  last  year    And  generally  will 
at  all  times  throughout  the  said  t^mncy  keep  the  said 
premises  clean  and  in  good  heart  and  condition    And 
also  will  preserve  the  deer  foxes  game  wild  fowl  wood- 
cocks snipe  and  fish  on  the  said  premises  and  permit 
his  (the  tenant's)  name  to  be  used  in  any  action  or  pro* 
ceeding  taken  by  the  landlord  against  any  trespasser 
upon  being  indemnified  against  the  costs  of  such  acticm 
or  proceeding    And  will  keep  down  the  rabbits  on  the 
premises    And  will  forthwith  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  landlord  of  any  repairs  which  mmy  from  time  to  time 
become  necessary  to  be  effected  and  whether  required 
for  immediate  use  or  not  and  which  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  ought  to  be 
effected  by  the  landlord     And  ia»  said  landlord  doth 
hereby  for  himself  his  heirs  executors  administrators 
and  assigns  covenant  with  the  tenant  in  manner  follow- 
ing that  is  to  say  That  the  tenant  may  peaceably  hold 
and  enjoy  the  said  premises  during  the  said  tenancy 
without  any  interruption  (except  m  accordaooe  with 
some  or  one  of  the  powers  of  entry  herein-before  con- 
tained cr  with  the  proviso  for  re-entry  herein^after 
contained)  by  the  landlord  or  any  person  k^wfully  claim- 
ing through   him     And  also  that  the  landlord  will 
throughout  the  said  tenancy  pay  the  tithes  or  tithe  rent- 
charge  for  the  time  being  payable  in  respect  of  the  said 
premises    And  keep  in  good  tenantable  repair  all  the 
walls  (except  parapet  and   fence  walls)  doors  (except 
doors  of  outbuildings)  floors  (except  bams  floors)  and 
timberwork  of   the    roofs  and  windows    and  slating 
and    pantile    of    the    houses  and    buildings    on    the 
demised  premises  which  shall  fall  or  decay  through 
age   or  any  iinayoidable  accident  and  not  for  want 
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of   reasonable    care    or    thatohing    by    the    tenant 
daring    the    said    tenancy   and  will    provide    at    a 
distance  not  exceeding  ten  miles  from  the  farm  jard 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  rough  timber  for  the  repairs 
herein-before  covenanted  to  be  done  by  the  tenant 
And  that  if  the  landlord  shall  neglect  to  perform  any 
of  the  repairs  herein-before  covenanted  to  be  performed 
by  him  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  receipt  of 
notice  in  writing  of  the  want  of  such  repairs    Then  he 
the  landlord  will  compensate  the  tenant  for  proved 
damage  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  such  neglect 
And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  if  udou  the 
expiration  of  the  said    tenancy  the  tenant  snail  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant 
as  the  case  may  be  in  lieu  of  compensation  under  the 
Agricultural  Holding  Act  1883  compensation  for  the 
improvements    specified  in   the   schedule   hereunder 
written  according  to  the  scale  specified  in  the  said 
schedule    Provided  always  and  it  is  hereby  specially 
agreed  that  no  claim  for  any  improvements  on  the  pre- 
mises shall  be  made  on  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant 
except  so  far  as  is  specified  in  the  said  schedule  or  as 
may  be  provided  by  special  agreement  betwfien  the 
landlord  and  tenant     And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and 
declared  that  all  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the 
tenant  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  hereof 
whether  by  wav  of  compensation  or  otherwise  shall  be 
ascertained  ana  adjudged  by  an  arbitrator  to  be  mutu* 
ally  agreed  on  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  or  in  case 
they  shall  not  agree  in  appointing  an  arbitrator  within 
14  days  after  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  given 
by  either  party  to  the  other  of  his  desire  that  an 
arbitrator  be  appointed  then  by  an  arbitrator  being  a 
land  surveyor  or  practical  farmer  to  be  named  by  the 
judge  of  the  county  court  district  in  which  the  said 
premises  or   the  major  portion  thereof  are  situated 
and  in  case  such  judge  shall  neclect  or  refuse  to  name 
an  arbitrator  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  after  a 
request  in  writing  by  either  party  so  to  do  then  such 
arbitrator   shall  be   named  bv  the  registrar  of   the 
same  county  court  district  and  in  case  such  registrar 
shall  also  neglect  or  refuse  to  name  an  arbitrator  for 
the  like  spaoe  after  the  like  request  then  such  sural  of 
money  shall  be    ascertained  and   adjudged   by   two 
arbitriatorft  or  their  umpire  pursuant  to  and  so  as  with 
regard  to  the  mode  and  consequences  of  the  reference 
and  in  all  other  respects  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
in  that  behalf  contained  in  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  or  in 
any  then  subsisting  statutory  modification  thereof   But 
in  any  case  such  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  or  umpire 
(as  the  case  may  be)  shall  likewise  decide  on  the  amount 
of  injury  (if  any)  done  to  the  said  premises  by  the 
failure  of  the  tenant  to  observe  and  perform  any  of  the 
covenants  on  his  part  herein-before  contained  and  shall 
deduct  such  amount  from  any  compensation  which  he 
or  they  may  award  to  the  tenant    Or  if  the  amount  of 
injury  shall  exceed  such  compensation  shaU  award  the 
difference  to  the  landlord  as  liquidated  damages  recover- 
able from  the  tenant    Provided  always  that  the  tenant 
shall  not  avail  himself  of  any  custom  of  the  country  in 
which  ite  said  premises  are  situate  otherwise  than  is 
hereby  provided  for    Provided  also  that  any  articles  or 
things  which  the  tenant  is  by  these  presents  restricted 
from  carrying  off  the  said  premises  may  on  the  occasion 
of  any  distress  for  rent  by  the  landlord  be  sold  subject 
to  a  condition  that  such  articles  and  things  shall  be 
consumed  on  the  said  premises    And  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  of  any  such  articles  or  things  may  bring 
stock  on  the  said  premises  fbr  the  purpose  of  consuming 
the  same  and  such  stock  shall  not  be  considered  as 
trespassing  but   may  lawfully  remain  upon  the  said 
premises  a  sufficient  time  for  the  consumption  of  the 
said  articles  or  thines  and  no  purchaser  shall  nor  shall 
the  landlord  be  liable  to  make  to  the  tenant  any  oom- 
pensation    for    the    same  and  every  such   purchaser 
together  with  his  servants  shall  have  full  and  free 
li&rty  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  purpose  of  fiseding 
and  otherwise  caring  for  such  stock     Provided  also 
that  if  and  whenever  any  of  the  said  several  rents 
herem-before  reserved  or  any  part  thereof  respectively 
shall  be  in  arrear  for  twenty-eight  days  whether  ihe 
same  shall  have  been  legally  demanded  or  not  or  if 
the  lenant  shall  not  in  ^1  other  respects  during  the 
said  term  faithfully  observe  and  perform  all  the  coven- 
ants and  conditions  herein-before  contained  on  his  part 


to  be  observed  and  performed  or  shall  become  or  be 
declared  bankrupt  or  commit  any  act  of  bankruptcy  or 
make  any  composition  or  enter  into  any  liquidation 
arrangement  with  his  creditors  or  leave  his  place  of 
abode  and  abscond  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  month 
or  if  any  execution  shall  be  levied  upon  his  goods  or 
chattels  or  upon  the  said  premises  Then  and  in  any 
such  cases  and  at  any  time  thereafter  the  landlord  may 
re-enter  on  the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  and  the  same  have  again  and  enjoy 
as  in  his  former  estate  anything  herein  oontained  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  Provided  also  that  the  word 
*' landlord"  as  used  in  these  presents  (including  the 
schedule)  shall  unless  the  context  shall  exclude  such 
construction  be  constraed  to  mean  not  only  the  said 
[landlord]  but  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  for  the 
time  being  be  entitled  to  the  said  premises  in  reversion 
expectant  on  the  tenancv  hereby  created  and  that  the 
word  ''tenant"  as  used  in  these  presents  (including 
the  schedule)  shall  unless  the  context  shall  exclude 
such  construction  include  not  only  the  said 

but  his  executors  administrators  and 
permitted  assigns  and  under  lessees  And  also  that  in 
every  case  in  which  the  consent  approval  or  authority 
of  tne  landlord  is  hereby  made  necessary  the  consent 


approval  or  authority  of  the  steward  for  the  time  beinff 
of  the  landlord  shall  be  sufficient  Provided  also  and  it 
is  hereby  lastly  agreed  and  declared  that  in  case  of  the 
destruction  of  the  farm-house  and  baildings  or  any 
part  thereof  the  landlord  shall  not  be  bound  to  rebuild 
the  same  on  the  same  site  but  may  select  such  other 
site  as  he  may  think  fit  In  witness  whereof  the  said 
parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


SCALl  of  OOICPENSATION  f or  LiCPROVBMENTB. 

If  applied  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  on  lands 
properly  fallowed  and  sown  with  roots,  the  whole  of  the 
outlay,  not  exceeding  50«.  per  acre  for  every  acre  under 
root  crop.  If  applied  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the 
tenancy  in  like  manner,  one-third  of  the  outlay.  Bones 
to  be  half -inch,  and  roots  to  be  consumed  on  holding.  If 
applied  to  permanent  pasture ;  on  a  five  years'  principle 
provided  no  hay  crop  nas  been  taken ;  if  a  hay  crop  is 
taken,  the  same  to  be  counted  two  years*  exhaustion  ; 
such  five  years'  principle  being  in  equal  proportions. 

For  lime  applied  within  the  last  four  years  of  the 
tenancy  to  arsUble  land  in  which  corn  shall  have  been 
sown  only  once,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  2Z.  per  aore  on 
the  four  years'  basis ;  for  the  same  if  applied  to  per- 
manent pasture  the  cost  not  to  exceed  U.  per  acre,  on 
eight  years'  basis;  in  equal  annual  proportions  in 
both  cases. 

(In  estimating  the  cost  of  purchased  manure  and  lime 
the  oost  of  carriage  from  tne  nearest  wharf,  kiln,  or 
railway  station  to  be  added  to  the  price  paid  for  such 
purchased  manure.) 

Where  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  for  top-dressing  on 
corn  or  on  grass,  no  allowance  to  be  made ;  but  where 
nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  for  root  or  green  crops,  in  the 
last  year  one-half  the  cost  to  be  allowed,  provided  that 
no  more  than  two  cwt.  per  acre  be  applied  ;  and  where 
used  in  the  Michaelmas  tenancy  the  whole  cost  to  be 
aUowed,  provided  the  root  crop  is  not  paid  for.  Where 
phosphates,  dissolved  bones,  and  guano  are  used  for 
root  or  green  crops  in  the  laist  year  they  shall  be  paid 
for  in  full ;  but  where  a  com  crop  is  taken  after,  naif 
the  cost  of  such  manure  shall  be  allowed,  provided  the 
roots  have  been  consumed  on  the  ground  where  grown. 
Where  dissolved  bone  or  guano  is  applied  for  the  last 
crop  of  oom  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  an  allowanoe 
of  one  third  of  the  cost  to  be  allowed. 

For  linseed,  rape,  and  cotton  cake,  consumed  in  the  last 
year  of  the  tenancy,  one- third  of  the  cost,  and  one- 
sixth  for  the  previous  year.  For  other  feeding  staffs 
one-fourth  of  tne  outlay  for  the  last  year,  and  one-ei^th 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  consumption  not  to  exceed 
the  average  of  the  last  three  years  or  the  tenancy. 

The  value  to  the  incoming  tenant  of  the  cost  of 
fallowing  for  roots  grown  in  the  last  year  of  the  term  on 
such  land  being  left  in  a  clean  condition,  such  value  not 
to  exceed  50«.  per  acre. 
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APPENDIX  C.  VII.  a. 


NoTBs  on  FoKM  of  Lease  on  a  large  E«tatb  in  Nortu  Dbvon  (see  para.  46). 


Landlord  resenres  all  cottafies,  woods,  timber,  mines, 
and  minerals,  game,  rabbits,  fish,  and  foxes. 

Penal  rents — 201.  per  acre  for  pasture  broken  np. 
51.  per  acre  for  land  sublet. 
5/.    per  aore   for  two  straw  crops  in 
succession. 

Lessee  undertakes  to  cultivate  and  farm  according 
to  the  rules  of  good  and  clean  hunbandr^. 

Not  to  take  two  com  crops  in  succession. 

Bredkmg  croTf,  ^•^•*  ^^^  broken  up  or  tilled  with  first 
crop  of  com  m  course,  8  hogshoEhds  of  lime,  or  20 
2-hor8e  cartloads  of  dung,  or  an  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  lime  of  "  approved  artificial  or  imported  manure," 
and  in  respect  of  such  dressing  not  to  take  more  than 
two  corn  crops  with  intermediate  crop  of  roots;  and 
seed  out  second  corn  crop  with  8  lbs.  of  good  clover^ 
2  pecks  of  good  eaver,  and  4  lbs.  white  Dutch  seeds. 
Seeds  in  last  year  provided  by  lessor.  Not  to  mow  grass 
more  than  once.  Not  to  stock  seeds  in  last  year  after 
November  1.  Manure  meadows  and  pasture  after  second 
mowing,  with  20  2-horse  cartloads  of  dung  or  8  hogs- 
heads good  lime.  Cleanse  gutters  and  drains  each  year 
before  Christmas  Day.  In  last  two  years  one-fifth 
arable  land  in  second  year  grass,  and  one-fifth  in  first 
year  grass.     Not  remove  any  onthreshed  com,  hay, 


roots,  straw,  dung,  Ac,  under  penalty  of  1/.  per  cart- 
load. Repair  fences.  Not  cut  any  hedgewood  under 
seven  years'  growth.  Fill  up  vacancies  in  orchards. 
Not  to  break  orchards  except  with  spade,  or  depasture 
except  with  pigs.  Out  weeds  once  a  year  and  spread 
mole  and  ant  hills. 

Tenant  to  repair  roofs,  windows,  locks  of  all  buildings., 
floors  of  bams,  gates,  and  fences,  and  whitewash  rooms 
when  required.  Cart  materials  for  repairs.  Insure 
house  and  buildings  against  fire.  Beside  on  premises 
and  pay  lOZ.  per  month  for  non-residence.  Not  sublet. 
Allow  re-entry  in  last  year  on  land  for  wheat,  errish 
land,  and  land  after  turnips  or  green  crop  at  dates 
specified. 

Landlord  undertakes  to  keep  walls  and  timbers  in 
good  repair;  provide  timber  for  tenant's  repairs  and 
gates  at  3«.  each. 

Pay  cost  price,  exclusive  of  carriage,  of  all  purchased 
artificial  manure  used  in  last  years  turnip  and  rape 
crops. 

Power  of  re-entry  for  breach,  bankruptcy,  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  for  15  days,  Ac. 

Two  yeikrs*  notice  on  either  side. 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875.  '*  or  any  other  Act 
relating  thereto,"  not  to  apply. 


APPENDIX  C.  Vn.  h. 


Notes  of  AoBnMSKT  for  Ysaklt  TxHAHor  of  a  Fabm  of  492  acres  in  Nori'H  Dbvo5. 
Dated  February  24th,  1890  {see  para.  46). 


Landlord  reserves. — Timber,  mines,  quarries,  &c. 
To  make  use  of  and  divert  all  or  any  streams  and 
watercourses.  All  game,  rabbits,  fish,  Ac,  but  not  to 
afl*ec*:  concurrent  right  under  Ground  Game  Act. 

Rent. — 570Z.  by  equal  quarterly  psyments.  Last 
three  payments  to  be  made,  if  demanded,  in  advance 
on  24th  June  preceding  determination  of  tenancy. 

Penal  Rent — 501.  per  acre  for  orchard,  meadow,  or 
pasture,  broken  without  written  consent. 

Tenant  to  pav  all  rates,  tithe,  taxes,  &c.  (except 
property  tax  and  land  tax).  Repair  all  roads,  internal 
pointing  and  whitewashing  (except  slate  healing,  roof 
timbers,  and  walla,  and  doors  and  floors  of  dwelling- 
house  and  cottages).  Maintain  all  hedges,  fences,  gates, 
kc.    Pay  carriage  of  all  materials  for  repairs. 

Cultivation. — Before  tillage  of  any  crop  apply  4  tons  of 
good  lime,  or  7  cwt.  of  J  in.  hone,  or  15  2-horse  cartloads 
of  dung,  or  an  equivalent  in  value  of  such  other  manure 
as  the  landlord  or  his  agent  may  approve. 

In  respect  of  such  manure  to  take  but  two  com  crops 
or  one  com  and  one  roots,  and  not  to  take  more  than 
two  corn  crops  in  succession. 

Not  to  have  more  than  half  arable  land  in  corn  in 
any  year,  and  not  less  than  two-fifths  in  roots  and  one- 
fifth  in  clover  or  seed.  Not  to  remove  straw,  dung, 
manure,  or  roots  (except  potatoes)  provided  that  **  reed 
and  straw  "  may  be  removed  if  manure  equal  in  value 
to  three-fourths  thereof  ba  brought  back  in  same  year, 
but  this  not  to  apply  to  last  year  of  tenancy  without 
written  consent. 

Cleanse  ditches  and  irrigate  and  manure  meadow 
and  pasture  with  2  tons  lime,  or  13  2-horse  cartloads 
dung,  or  equivalent  in  value. 

Not  to  mow  grass  (except  clovers)  more  than  once. 

Not  to  break  ap  pasture  down  seven  yeai-s  without 
written  consent. 

Provide  and  plant  young  apple  trees  to  fill  vacancies 
in  orchards,  usmg  half  cartload  of  manure  to  each  tree. 
Not  to  sublet  premises,  except  cottages,  or  depasturage 
without  written  consent. 

Incoming  tenant  or  landlord  power  to  enter  after 
July  1st  in  last  vear,  to  cultivate  land  coming  in  course 
for  wheat  breach,  and  after  crops  have  been  removed 
to  enter  upon  lands  in  errish.  Outgoing  tenant  to  have 
such  satislaction  for  land  taken  for  wheat  breach  as  two 


referees  or  their  umpire  may  appoint.  Tenant  to  leave, 
on  quitting,  two-fifths  of  land  under  corn  in  previous 
year  in  roots,  and  one-fifth  in  grass  seeds,  and  not  more 
than  5  acres  in  potatoes. 

Landlord  covenants,  if  land  is  in  good  heart  and 
condition,  and  clean,  and  buildings,  fences,  <&c.,  in  good 
repair,  to  pay  for  all  unexhausted  artiflcial  manures  in 
such  proportions  as  specified  in  First  Schedule. 

Power  to  resume  not  more  than  20  acres  to  be 
allowed  for  in  rent ;  amount,  if  disputed,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  two  arbitrators  or  their  umpire. 

Power  to  re-enter  if  rent  in  arrear  for  20  days  and  no 
sufficient  distress  found,  or  tenant  becomes  bankrupt 
or  absconds,  or  neglects  or  breaks  any  covenant. 

Landlord  covenants  to  repair  the  slate  healing,  main 
timbers  of  roofs,  and  walls  of  premises,  and  doors  and 
floors  of  house  or  cotta^.  To  set  out  and  allow 
sufficient  timber  for  repairs  of  buildings,  gates,  posts, 
and  water  iences,  or  supply  ready-made  gates  at  4«. 
each.    One  year's  notice  on  either  side. 

Special. — ^Landlord  allows  250^  out  of  first  year's 
rent  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims  by  tenant  for  land  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture  (about  100  acres). 

FlESt  SCHSDULE. 

Purchased  manures,  other  than  nitrate  of  soda  and 
that  purchased  in  lieu  of  seed  or  straw,  on  the  following 
scale : — 

If  applied  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  on  land 
properly  fallowed,  cleaned,  and  sown  with  turnips, 
rape,  or  mangold,  provided  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  21. 
per  acre,  the  whole  cost,  exclusive  of  carriage. 

Lime^  half-inch  hone,  or  dissolved  hone  applied  in  the 
last  year  of  the  tenancy  to  land  on  which  com  shall 
have  been  sown,  provided  that  the  whole  cost  of  same 
shall  not  be  under  11.  nor  exceed  2^.  per  acre,  one-third 
of  the  cost. 

Lvme  or  hone  applied  to  the  pasture  land  from  which 
no  hay  crop  has  been  taken — 
1st.  If  applied  in  the  lac^  year  three-fourthB  of  the 
cost,  including  labour  and  carriage,  provided  the 
cost  shall  not  exoeod  31.  per  acre. 
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ROTAL  COBOnSSION  ON   AGRICULTURE: 


2nd.  If  applied  in  the  last  year  but  one  half  of  cost, 
exolnsive  of  labour  and  carriage,  provided  the 
co8t  shall  not  exceed  3L  per  acre. 

3rd.  If  applied  in  the  last  year  but  two,  one-fonrth  of 
cost. 

Compensation  for  consumption  on  the  farm  in  the 
last  year  of  term  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  piga  (bat  not 


incladino;  horses)  of  cake  or  other  feeding  stuff  not 
produced  on  the  farm,  provided  the  quantity  charged 
for  shall  not  exceed  the  average  quantity  consumed 
during  each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  such  sum  as 
two  referees  or  other  umpire  shall  award ;  but  the  value 
of  any  feeding  stuff  sold  off  the  farm  in  the  last  year 
shall  be  first  deducted  from  the  value  of  cake  or  other 
feeding  stuff  porchased  in  snob  last  year. 


APPENDIX  C.  VIL  c. 


Notes  of  a  Memorandum  of  Agbeement  for  Liasb  of  Fabm  of  164  acres,  dated  May  26, 1880  {see  para.  46). 


Landlord  reserves  timber,  mines,  minerals,  game, 
i*abbits,  and  fish,  and  right  of  shooting,  hunting,  and 
nshing.  Bight  on  giving  tenant  six  months*  notice  to 
take  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  12  aores  for 

Slanting  same  or  making  roads,  allowing  tenant  out  of 
is  rent  after  rate  per  acre  at  which  let. 

Term,  14  years  from  March  25th,  1881,  determinable 
by  either  party  at  end  of  seven  years. 

Bent,  2302.  payable  quarterly. 

Additional  rent  of  iOl.  per  acre  per  annum  for  any 
meadow  or  pasture  broken  up. 

Covenants  by  the  tenant : — 

To  pay  said  rent. 

To  pay  all  existing  and  future  rates,  taxes,  and  out- 
goings except  landlord's  property  tax. 

To  repair  and  keep  in  good  repair  all  premises  (except 
walls,  timber  of  roofs,  doors,  and  upstair  floors  of 
nouses)  and  deliver  same  in  good  repair. 

To  dress  every  acre  which  shall  be  broken  up  or 
tilled  with  60  huahels  of  lime  of  224  lbs.  to  bushel,  and 
after  every  such  dressmg  to  take  but  two  crops  of  com 
and  one  of  roots  or  a  mowing  of  grass.  Not  to  take  two 
white  crops  in  succession,  and  with  last  white  crop  to 
sow  or  provide  8  lbs.  clover  seeds  and  2  pecks  eaver 
grass  per  acre. 

To  narrow  in  such  seeds  and  not  stock  same  with 
horses  or  bullocks  after  harvest  nor  with  any  other 
cattle  after  February  2nd  preceding  end  of  term. 

To  carry  upon  every  acre  of  meadow  not  marked 
** irrigated"  in  schedule  previous  to  each  mowing 
thereof  40  cubic  yards  or  norse  loads  of  good  rotten 
dung  and  not  to  mow  more  than  once  a  year. 

To  spread  on  pasture  land  once  during  last  seven 
years  or  term  40  bushels  per  acre  of  well-burnt  stone 
lime  of  225  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

To  produce  proofs  satisfactory  to  landlord  of  these 
dressings. 

To  keep  orchards  fully  planted  and  protected  from 
injury. 

To  make  fences  where  necessary  and  keep  ditches 
cleaned  and  defined. 

To  maintain  water  meadows. 

To  destroy  moles  and  nettles  and  weeds  twice  a  year, 
and  to  manage  the  premises  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods  of  good  husbandry. 

To  prevent  sporting,  without  landlord's  consent,  and 
keep  and  preserve  game  and  fish  for  exclusive  use  and 
benefit  of  landlord. 

To  carry  free  all  materials  for  repairs. 

To  permit  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  after  June  1st 
pfeoeaing  end  of  term  to  make  breaches  for  turnips  or 


wheat  not  exceeding  12  acres,  the  landlord  paying 
after  the  rate  per  acre  for  lands  so  broken,  and  to  ent.er 
after  November  1st  to  fallow,  till,  and  plough  errish 
grounds  with  sprine  com. 

To  reside  personwly  with  his  family  on  premises. 
'  Not  to  break  up  any  meadow  or  pasture,  nor  sow  anv 
hemp,  flax,  or  rape,  except  rape  for  pasture,  nor  commit 
or  permit  any  waste. 

Not  to  prune  any  trees,  nor  take  wood  from  hedges 
without  making  new  hedges. 

Not  to  assign  or  underlet  any  part  of  premises  with- 
out landlord's  written  consent. 

Not  during  last  six  months  of  term  to  let  off  any 
keep  or  agist  stock,  without  landlord's  consent. 

Not  to  sell  or  carry  away  any  roots,  hav,  seed,  straw, 
com,  oi*  manure,  but  to  spend  same  on  farm,  or  leave 
at  end  of  term  for  benefit  of  landlord  or  his  incoming 
tenant. 

Not  to  require  the  production  of,  or  investigate  the 
landlord's  titie  to  property  or  right  to  grant  lease. 

Landlord  has  power  to  re-enter  if  rent  in  arrear  21 
days,  or  if  tenant  commits  any  breach  of  covenant  or 
becomes  bankrupt,  or  leaves  place  of  abode  for  more 
than  one  month. 

C(W6nant$  hy  Landlord. 

To  repair  walls,  timbers  of  roofs,  doors,  and  upstair 
floors  of  houses,  and  to  allow  healing  stones  and 
rough  timber  where  growing,  and  within  7  miles  of 
premises,  for  the  other  repairs  when  necessary. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  shall  not 
apply. 

The  landlord  and  tenant  shall,  when  requested  so  to 
do  by  the  other  of  them,  execute  a  lease.  Tenant  to 
pay  U,  49.  for  this  agreement,  and  also  the  landlord's 
solicitor  for  the  lease,  who  shall  hold  same. 


Memorandum, 

Bam  to  be  built  and  tenant  to  do  horse  labour  for 
same. 

Tenant  to  take  down  fences  between  Nos.  650,  658, 
and  659,  and  to  take  down  fence  on  south  side  of  No. 
864  when  called  on  to  do  so. 

The  fences  against  woods  to  be  the  landlords. 
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APPENDIX  C.  Vn.  d 


Notes  of  Aomekent  for  Yearly  Tenancy  of  Fabm  of  56  acres,  dated  July  12, 1879  («ee  para.  46). 


Bent,  662. 

Bent  payable  qoarterly,  except  in  last  year  when 
three  last  payments  are  due  immediately  after  notice 
to  emit. 
Ir  not  BO  paid  5  per  cent,  interest  charged. 
One  year  s  notice.    Fine  of  5/.  per  day  for  every  day 
of  retaining  possession  after  expiry  of  time  of  notice. 

L^dlord  reserves  mines,  mmerals,  streams,  springs, 
trees  (fine  of  5L,  in  addition  to  valae  of  tree,  for  lopping, 
topping,  or  pmning  any  tree  likely  to  become  timber), 
game,  rabbits,  fish.  Power  to  mase  or  remove  hedges 
without  paying  compensation. 

Landlord  nndertakes  to  repair  all  roofs  (but  not 
thatch),  external  walls,  doors,  and  windows,  and  paint 
all  external  wood  or  ironwork  which  he  or  steward 
thinks  necessary  ;  to  provide  clover  and  grass  seeds  in 
spring  previous  to  quitting. 

Tenant  undertakes  to  repair,  or  pay  cost  of  repairs 
not  done  bv  landlord  ;  gates,  58.,  posts,  Is.  To  carry 
all  materials  for  repairs.  To  cleanse  all  ditches  and 
fences  once  a  year,  spud  thistles  and  other  weeds,  and 
not  allow  weeds  to  seed.  Fay  rent,  rates,  and  taxes 
other  than  tithe  and  property  tax  and  land  tax. 

Not  to  take  more  than  two  com  crops  in  succession. 
Keep  one 'third  arable  land  in  root  crops,  one*third 
com  land  in  seeds ;  not  to  grow  com  or  potatoes  on 
more  than  three-sevenths  arable  land ;  keep  two-sevenths 
arable  land  in  "  tillage  grass."  Not  to  mow  pasture  or 
meadows  more  than  once  a  jear.  Annually  to  manure 
meadows  and  periodically  manure  pasture. 

Tenant  to  consume  all  green  crops  and  leave  or  spread 
hay,  straw,  dung,  <&c.,  and  in  last  year  leave  all  dung, 
straw,  hay,  &c.,  compensation  to  be  paid  for  same 
according  to  schedule,  but  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
that  grown  in  last  year.  Not  to  break  up  pasture 
under  penalty  of  50^  per  acre.  To  sow  and  work  (being 
paid  for  so  doing)  grass  and  clover  seeds  in  last  year. 
To  keep  holding  clean  and  in  good  heart  and  conmtion 
and  not  (without  consent^  to  leave  for  seed  turnips, 
rape,  mustard,  rye-grass,  or  other  such  seeds. 

Landlord  to  enter  at  August  1  preceding  expiry  of 
term  and  sow  and  till  wheat  land,  immediately  sifter 


harvest  on  land  for  fallow  or  grain  crops,  and  on 
January  25  for  land  for  spring  com. 

Tenant  not  to  underlet  any  part  of  holding  or  let  the 
grass  or  pasturage  thereof. 

Power  of  landlord  to  re-enter  for  breach  or  waste,  or 
if  rent  28  days  in  orrear. 

Disputes  as  to  valuations  for  compensation  or  other- 
wise, or  nonfulfilment  or  true  construction  of  covenants 
to  be  settled  by  arbitrators. 

Tenant  not  to  avail  himself  of  any  custom  of  the 
country,  and  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  not  to 
apply.  ' 

ScHBDULB  of  Allowances. 

Pasture  Land. — ^Lime  applied  in  last  year.    Whole  cost 
and  its  carriage  and  manual  labour. 
Lime  applied  one  year  previously.  Four- 
fifths  cost  and  its  carriage  ana  manual 
labour. 
Lime    applied    two    years    previously. 
Three-fifths  cost  and  its  carriage  and 
manual  labour. 
Lime  applied  three  years  previously. 
Two-fiftbs  cost  and  its  carriage  and 
manual  labour. 

Arable  Land. — Lime  applied  to  crop  left  at  quitting. 
Whole  cost  and  its  carriage  and  manual 
labour. 
Lime  applied  when  one  crop  taken  in 
jetkT  pnor  to  quitting.  Half  whole  cost 
and  its  carriage  and  manual  labour. 

Allowances  for  purchased  manures  previously  op- 
proved  by  landlord  not  exceeding  2Z.  per  acre. 

Allowance  for  imoonsumed  Imy  and  straw  two-thirds 
market  value  less  cost  of  hauling. 

Half  cost  of  cake  consumed  by  cattle  or  sheep  during 
last  year,  not  to  exceed  average  of  two  preceding  years. 

Special  item,  dated  June  24th,  1884.  Bent  reduced 
to  50^.  in  consideration  of  five  fields  (27  acres)  being 
classed  as  permanent  pasture  instead  of  arable. 


APPENDIX  C.  VII.  e. 


Notes  of  Agreement  of  Lbase  for  five  years  of  Fakh  of  884  acres,  dated  March  24th,  1891  (see  para.  46). 


Rent,115^ 

Landlord  reserves  game,  foxes  and  deer. 

Penal  rent. — lOl.  per  acre  for  pasture  broken  up. 

Bepairs  (usual). — Draw  all  materials  without  charge. 
Keep  all  thatched  roofs  and  leave  them  so  as  not  to 
admit  rain  for  three  years  after  expiration  of  term. 

Manures. — Manure  meadows  after  mowing  with  lime, 
bone,  or  dung  to  the  value  of  2?.  per  acre.  Manure 
pasture  every  seven  years  ditto.  Keep  down  woods. 
Maintain  hedges,  watercourses.  Not  to  erect  aoy  new 
building  without  consent. 

Hay,  straw,  &c. — Not  to  remove  hay,  straw,  &c. 
under  penalty  of  61.  for  each  load.  **  Provided  that  hay 
and  straw  may  be  removed  if  a  quantity  of  manure 
equal  in  value  to  one-half  of  the  money  for  which  such 
hay  or  straw  is  sold  be  within  the  same  year  brought 
back  and  expended  on  the  premises.*'  This  not  to 
apply  to  last  year  without  consent  of  landlord,  but  if 
consent  withheld  hay  and  straw  left  unconsumed  to  be 
paid  for  at  two-thirds  market  value. 

Breaking  crop,  10  hogsheads  of  lime  or  equivalent  in 
approved  manure ;  not  to  take  two  fetraw  crops  in  suc- 
cession. Not  to  have  in  any  year  more  than  half  arable 
land  in  com  or  vetches  or  less  than  one-fifth  in  roots,  or 
sow  less  than  one-fifth  with  clover  or  grass  seeds. 

To  preserve  game  subject  to  Ground  Game  Act. 
If  laud  clean  and  buildings  in  good  repair  landlord  to 
allow  as  follows : — 

Acts  of  husbandry  to  be  estimated  only  when  no  crop 
has  subsequently  been  taken  and  then  not  by  the  actual 


cost  but  their  value  to  the  succeeding  tenant  according 
to  the  system  of  husbandry. 

Purchased  manure  (being  bones  or  bone  phosphate) 
other  than  that  purchased  in  lieu  of  hay  or  straw  on  the 
following  scale : — 

1.  If  applied  in  last  year  of  tenancy  on  lauds 
properly  fallowed  and  sown  with  turnips,  rape,  or 
mangolds  provided  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  2L  per 
acre,  two-thirds  of  whole  cost. 

2.  If  applied  in  last  year  but  one  of  the  tenancy  in 
like  manner,  one-third  of  the  cost. 

Lime  applied  to  land  on  which  corn  shall  have  been 
sown  only  once  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  cerm. 

1.  If  applied  in  the  last  year  provided  that  the  whole 
cost  of  the  lime  and  carriage  of  the  same  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 3^  per  acre  on  one-fifth  part  of  the  arable  land, 
two-thiras  of  the  cost. 

2.  If  applied  in  last  year  but  one,  one-third  of  the 
cost. 

Unspread  dung  made  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 

Grass  seeds  (if  any)  sown  with  the  last  vear's  spring 
crop  if  the  same  shall  not  have  been  stocked  after  the 
12th  October,  and  before  with  sheep  only. 

Oil  cake  and  other  purchased  food  consumed  during 
the  last  year  of  tenancy,  provided  the  quantity 
charged  for  shall  not  exceed  the  average  quantity  con- 
sumed during  each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  one- 
third  of  the  cost. 
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REPORT    ON    DORSET. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Boyal  Commissioh  on  Agriculture. 

Norfolk  House,  Norfolk  Steeet, 
London,  W.C, 
Sm;  December  17,  1894. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  my  report  on  the  county  of  Dorset. 


'       .  "     -»  j; — IlmiODtJCTTON. 

1.  After  visiting  Sussex,  Wiltshire,  and  Devon,  as  previously  reported  to  the  Method  of 
Commission,  I  proceeded  to  Dorset.  I  made  Dorphester  my  headquarters  for  about  ^^^^^^* 
two*thirds  of  the  time,  and  Blandf ord  for  the  remainder.  From  thence  I  visited  aa 
much  of  the  county  as  possible,  including  Beaminster,  Bridport,  Ceme  Abbas, 
Puddletown,  Bere  Begis,  W  ool,  Wimbome,  Sturminster  Newton,  and  Sherborne,  and 
a  good  part  of  the  districtis  lying  around  and  between  those  centres.  I  held  public 
meetings  at  Dorchester,  Blandf  ord,  Bero  Regis,  and  Wool — ^the  three  latter  being 
arranged  by  the  Blandford  Farmers*  Club,  the  Milbome  St.  Andrew's  Farmers'  Club, 
and  the  Winfrith  Farmers'  Club  respectively.  I  also  met,  by  arrangement,  a  number 
of  farmers  at  Beaminster,  Bridport,  and  Wimbome.  At  all  the  places  named,  where  a 
market  is  held,  my  visit  was  paid  on  market  day.  I  visited  a  large  number  of  farms  in 
all  parts  of  the  county,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  by  farmers,  and  aflfbrded  every 
assistance  in  my  inquiry.  I  also  received  evidence  from  several  landlords  and  agents 
to  large  estates.  In  addition  to  the  farmers'  clubs  above  mentioned,  all  of  whom  gave 
the  most  valuable  help,  I  communicated  with  the  Axminster  Union  Tenant  Farmers' 
Club,  whose  district  runs  into  the  borders  of  the  county,  and  I  received  evidence  from 
two  or  three  of  its  members.  I  communicated  with  the  clerks  to  the  boards  of  guardians 
of  tiie  county,  all  of  whom  answered  my  inqmries  readily. 


n. — Description  of  District. 

2.  The  total  area  of  land  and  water  (excluding  tidal  water)  in  the  county  of  Dorset  Axesk  o( 
is  632,272  acres.     Of  this,  490,571  acres  are  returned  as  under  cultivation,  and  there  county, 
are  also  about  14,018  acres  of  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing,  and  31,457 
acres  of  woods  and  plantations. 

3.  Th6  county  consists  of  three  main  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  geological  Geologfad 
formations  which  characterise  them.     These  are,  1,  the  oolitic.;  2,  the  cretaceous ;  and  ^^^^^es- 
3,  the  eocene ;  or,  more  colloquially,  the  clay,  the  chalk,  and  the  heath  districts.    I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Little's  admirable  description  of  them  in  his  Report  to 

the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Conimission  :— 

"  The  oolitic  strata  are  f  oimd  in  two  tracts  of  nearly  equal  extent  on  the  north  and 
west  of  the  county.  'The  first  of  these  sub-divisions  extends  from  the  Wilts  border  of 
the  county  near  Shaftesbury  to  the  Somerset  boundary  near  Crewkeme.  Between 
these  two  points  the  kimmeridge  clay,  coralline  oolite,  Oxford  clay,  combrash,  forest 
marble,  and  lower  oolite  strata  are  traversed.  It  includes  an  important  grass  country, 
inwhich  dairying  and  grazing  are  largely  carried  on,  and  some  thin  but  useful  arable 
lands  on  the  combrash,  coralline  oolite  and  lower  oolite ;  the  other  sub-district  lies  west 
of  the  chalk  range  from  Beaminster  to  the  Devon  boundary,  and  southwards  to  the  sea, 
with  a  branch  running  south-east  to  Weymouth  and  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Within 
this  portion  are  some  remarkably  rich  lands  on  the  marlstone  and  lower  oolite,  and  the 
poor  cold  vale  of  Marshwood  on  the  lias. 

**The  cretaceous  strata  occupy  the  whole  or  centre  of  the  county,  ruimmg  in  a 
broad  block  from  Cranbome  and  Shaftesbury,  on  the  nartibi-east  to  within  a  few  miles 
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of  Bridport  on  the  south-west.  This  district,  coverine  more  than  one-third  of  the 
county,  is  by  far  the  most  important  agriculturally.  Com  and  sh  eep  are  intermixed 
with  dairying  on  a  large  scale. 

"The  eocene  district,  comprising  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  county,  lies 
south  and  east  of  the  chalk  range  from  Cranborne  to  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  from 
Poole  by  Wareham  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Dorchester  in  the  west.  This  is  for  the 
most  part  a  poor  agricultural  district,  with  large  tracts  of  barren  land,  and  few 
attractions  for  the  agriculturist." 

4.  The  first  of  the  three  divisions  above  mentioned,  t.^.,  roughly  speaking,  the 
north  and  west  of  county,  may  also  be  termed  the  Vales,  comprising  as  it  does  the 
Blackmoor  Yale,  while  the  district  around  and  west  of  Beammster  is  markedly  a 
succession  of  sheltered  valleys.  This  is  mainly  a  grass  district,  dairying  and  cattle- 
breeding  being  largely  practised.  The  chalk  belt  of  the  county  approximates 
naturaUy  to  the  district  of  South  Wilts  on  which  I  have  already  reported.  The  heath 
division  contains  a  large  proportion  of  unreclaimed  and  waste  land  of  the  poorest 
character. 

5.  When  Mr.  Little  reported  on  the  county,  he  stated  it  to  be  one  of  large  estates, 
53  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  being  in  the  hands  of  owners  of  more  than  3,000  acres. 
This  applies  perhaps  less  to  West  Dorset  than  to  the  remainder  of  the  county.  In 
South  or  Mid-Dorset  the  average  size  of  estates  was  variously  stated  in  evidence  laid 
before  me  to  be  from  6,000  to  15,000  acres.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  one 
estate,  of  which  particulars  were  given,  is  26,500  acres  in  extent  (partly  in  Somerset), 
and  there  are  several  other  very  considerable  properties.  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall  has 
4,738  acres  in  Dorset. 

6.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  holdings  above  five  acres  in  extent, 
as  given  in  the  Betum  of  tiie  size  of  agricultural  holdings  made  in  1885  :— 


No. 

Per  cent,  of  Total. 

Dorset. 

GngUnd. 

From      b  to  20  acres  -            -            - 

1,297 

84-9 

37-6 

„        20  to  60    „    - 

651 

17-6 

21*0 

„        SOtolOO,,    - 

502 

18-5 

15-5 

„      100  to  300  „    - 

785 

21-2 

20-4 

„      800  to  500  „    - 

259 

6-9 

3-9 

„    500  to  1000  „    - 

196 

5-8 

1-4 

Above  1000            „    - 

26 

0-7 

0-2 

37,16 

1000        1        10000 

The  average  size  of  fanns  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  the  larger  ones 
being  as  a  rule  in  the  chalk  district.  They  range  from  100  to  1,000  acares,  a  typical 
holding  being  about  400  or  />00  acres.  In  the  Beaminster  district  the  range  is  from 
50  to  250  acres,  and  very  few  exceed  300  acres.  One  witness  (at  Dorchester)  put  the 
average  size  at  100  acres  if  a  dairy  farm,  and  300  to  400  acres  if  a  mixed  farm. 

7.  Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  298,634  acres  of  its  total  cultivated  area  are  now 

Jermanent  pasture,  wmle  the  arable  land  amounts  to  191,937  acres.  There  were,  in 
894,  89,953  acres  of  com,  52,616  acres  of  green  crops,  and  45,946  acres  of  dover  and 
rotation  grasses.  Wheat  is  now  the  least  important  of  the  three  chief  grain  crops, 
being  grown  on  21,657  acres,  while  barley  occupies  31,196  acres,  and  oats  31,188 
acres.  There  are  25  acres  of  fliax,  and  310  acres  of  small  fruit.  The  following  are  the 
details  given  in  the  preliminary  agricultural  returns  for  the  year  1894 : — 

Acres.  Acres. 


Com  crops : — 
Wheat   - 
Barley  or  bere 
Oate       - 
Rye 

Beans    - 
Peas 


21,657 

31,196 

31,188 

2,996 

1,410 

1,506 


Total  oom  or^M 


80,953 
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Green  crops : — 
Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 
Mangold.  .  .  . 

Cabbage,  K.  Rabi,  and  rape 
Vetches  and  tares 
Other  green  crops 

Total  green  crops 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grass  under  rotation : 
For  hay  ... 

Not  for  hay        ... 

Total      - 

Permanent  pasture : — 
For  hay  -  -  -  - 

Not  for  hay        -  .  . 

Tot^l 

Flax  .... 

Small  fruit 

Bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land 


1,644 

37,150 

5.892 

3,376 

4,090 

464 

- 

52,616 

28,741 

17,205 

- 

45,946 

95,591 

203,043 

m 

298,634 

. 

25 

. 

310 

- 

3,087 

Total  acreage  under  all  kinds    of    crops,  bare    fallow, 

and  grass  .---•.  490,571 

8.  The  four-course  system  was  until  recently  almost  imiversal  over  the  greater  part  System  of 
of  Dorset,  but  in  late  years  it  has  been  modified  by  leaving  the  seeds  down  another  cultivmtion. 
year  or  two.     Oats,  too,  largely  take  the  place  of  the  wheat  shift.     The  following  state- 
ment from  a  witness  in  the  Ceme  Union  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  evidence 

on  this  point : — 

"  The  four-course  system  has  been  followed,  but  lately  seeds  have  been  left  two 
years,  and  wheat  acreage  reduced  by  growing  more  oats.  Also  the  barley  acreage  has 
been  reduced  by  growing  oats  after  turnips  in  some  cases.  Trifolium  and  winter  tares 
are  fed  off  before  turnips  on  some  fields." 

In  the  Beaminster  district  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  take  barley 
after  wheat,  as  if  taken  after  roots  it  is  liable  to  go  down. 

9.  It  will  be  seen  (par.  7)  that  there  were  in  1894  only  25  acres  of  flax  grown  in  Plox-grow- 
Dorset.     This  is  probably  all  grown  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  where  the  crop  *°fi»* 

had  at  one  time  considerable  importance.  One  witness  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bridport  stated  that  he  used  to  grow  50  acres  of  flax,  and  has  made  as  much  as  14Z. 
per  acre  for  the  standing  crop.  He  now  grows  six  acres.  Other  instances  were  given 
showing  the  marked  decline  in  flax  growing.  This  was  attributed  to  foreign  com- 
petition, and  it  was  stated  that  a  crop  of  flax  is  now  worth  51.  per  acre  less  that  it 
was,  say,  12  years  ago.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  of  flax 
grown  in  Dorset  in  each  year  from  1881  to  1894  : — 

1881  -  -  .225  1888  -  ^  -211 

1882  -  -  -247  1889  -  -  -    232 

1883  .  -  -    174  1890  -  -  -     195 

1884  -  -  -117  1891  .  -  -109 

1885  .  -  -127  1892  -  .  -      56 

1886  .  -  -228  1893  -  -  -      36 

1887  .  -  -    251  1894  -  -  -      25 

10.  The  system  of  ensilage  is  practised  to  some  extent.    On  one  farm  especially — that  Eosilage* 
of  Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer — I  foimd  a  large  silo  constructed  in  an  old  chalk-pit.     The 

top  came  to  a  convenient  height  for  filling  from  a  roadway,  while  the  silage  could  be 
taken  out  by  carts  at  the  bottom.  The  silo  was  divided  longitudinally  into  two  compart- 
ments, and  its  total  capacity  was  about  300  tons. '  At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  being 
filled  with  grass  from  a  large  water  meadow — a  most  luxuriant  crop.  Mr.  Homer 
stated  that  he  had  fed  silage  to  his  dairy  cows  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter 
1893-94  (when  hay  was  exceedingly  scarce),  and  that  they  had  received  no  hay  at  all. 
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Yield  of 
crops. 


Live  stock. 


11.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  yield  per   acre  of  each  crop  in 
Dorset,  as  given  in  the  Produce  Returns  for  each  of  the  years  1885  to  1893  : — 


Mean 

Ctop. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 
Bushels. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

Crop, 
1885-98. 

Bashels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

BoBheb. 

Bushels. 

Boshels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Wheat   - 

28-71 

26-87 

30-24 

23-02 

30-64 

28-67 

83-18 

29-27 

24-72 

29-37 

Barley    -         - 

34-69 

33-99 

34-37 

31-59 

.36*78 

33-52 

36-76 

33-66 

26-81 

33-45 

Oats       - 

41-37 

39-90 

35-53 

4416 

45-12 

45-28 

40-89 

39-94 

27-08 

39-92 

Beans     - 

25-29 

28-83 

27-67 

26-67 

31-71 

32-42 

31-21 

25-54 

15-16 

27-17 

Peas       .        - 

20-48 

27-46 

24-89 

20-80 

29-29 

28-63 

26-78 

26-42 

16-46 

24-46 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Potatoes 

6-61 

6-40 

5-82 

5-04 

6-97 

5-37 

6-17 

6-36 

6-45 

602 

l^rnips- 

6-40 

16-44 

4-74 

13-13 

11-24 

11-12 

10-37 

10-70 

11-88 

10-67 

Maogold 

14-87 

25-96 

16-56 

25-75 

26-79 

24-21 

26- 12 

25-73 

9-96 

20-66 

Hay:— 

From  clover,  sainfoin, 

" 

ri-20 

1-28 

1-29 

1-62 

1-30 

1-22 

0-99 

0-48 

1-16 

and  grasses. 

U-32 

J 

Prom         permanent 

^  1-81 

0-91 

1-59 

1-46 

1-24 

109 

0-^ 

0^40 

1-08 

pasture. 

J 

I 

I 

These  figures  have  in  detail  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  as  showing  the  varying 
effect  of  diflTerent  seasons  on  the  yield  of  particular  crops.  The  comparative  failure  of 
the  root  crop  in  1885  and  1887,  for  instance,  is  shown  very  markedly.  But  for  the 
present'  purpose  the  last  column  is  that  which  mainly  calls  for  attention,  as  showing 
the  broad  result  of  the  farming  of  the  county.  The  yield  of  wheat  on  the  average  of 
nine  years  is  29  '37  bushels,  or  nearly  half  a  bushel  above  the  averiage  for  the  whole 
of  England.  The  barley  and  oats  crops,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  show  such 
favourable  results,  being  nearly  one  bushel  in  the  former  case.  Mid  rather  more  than 
two  bushels  in  the  latter,  below  the  average  for  the  country.  The  pulse  crbps  also  are 
below  the  average,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  remaining  crops:  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  comparison  is  not  strictly  a  fair  one,  as  the  nine 
years  from  which  the  mean  is  calculated  comprised  at  least  three  or  four  exceptionally 
bad  seasons,  whereas  the  general  average  for  the  country  is  not  an  actual  calculation, 
but  a  computation  made  from  special  returns  in  1885.  The  following  were  the  computed 
average  yields  of  each  crop  in  Dorset  and  in  England  respectively  as  returned  in 
1885,  and  I  add  for  comparison  the  mean  for  Dorset  as  given  in  the  above  table  :-^ 


Crop. 

Dorset 
Mean  of  1885-98. 

Dorset 
computed  1S85. 

Bngiand. 

-' 

Bmhelfl. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Wheat  -            .            .            -            - 

29-37 

27-51 

28-94 

Barlev  -                         -             -             - 

33-46 

33-66 

34-35 

Oats*'    .             -            ^            -             - 

39-92 

41-01 

42-10 

Beans                 -            -            -             - 

27-17 

80-96 

30-30 

Peas     -                         ^            .            -, 

24r-46 

26-80 

28-57 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Potatoes             .             .            -             - 

6-02 

7-89 

6-32 

Turnips              .            .             -             . 

10-67 

15-59 

15-27 

Mangolds           -             -             -             - 

20-66 

26-61 

19-89 

CwtH. 

CVtH. 

Cwts. 

Hay  from  clover,  Ac.     -            -             - 

23-2 

26-03 

29-39 

Hay  from  pasture           -             .             - 

21-6 

25-50 

26-33 

' 

Taken  together  these  tables  tend  to  show  that  Dorset  is  a  county  fairly  well  suited 
for  wheat-growing  as  shown  by  the  high  average  of  the  past  nine  years — while  the 
good  general  character  of  the  farming  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  root  crops. 

12.  The  number  of  live  stock  of  each  description  in  the  county  pf  Dorset  on  June 
4th,  1894,  was  as  follows  : — 

Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture        -  -  -  •  -       13,025 

Unbroken  horses  -  -  -  -  -  -        2,909 

Mares  kept  solely  for  breeding  -  -  -  -  504 


Total  horses    - 


16,438' 
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Cows  and  ll^i£e^g  in  milk,  or  in  calf     -            .            -            .  51,152 

Other  cattle: — 

.  Two  years  old,  and  above      -            -            .            -            -  11,243 

One  year,  and  under  two       -----  6,921 

Under  one  year         --.-..  10,639 

Total  cattle 79,955 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding             -            „            -            .            -  182,370 

Other  sheep : — 

One  year  old,  and  above        -            -            .            .            .  60,338 

Under  one  year         ------  140,985 

Total  sheep     -            .            -            -            -  383,693 

Sows  kept  for  breeding             -            -            .            .            .  6,936 

Other  pigs        -            -            -            -            -            -         ^  46,833 

53,769 


These  numbers  show  that  for  every  1,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  33  horses,  163 
cattle,  782  sheep,  and  109  pigs  are  kept  in  Dorset.  In  England  as  a  whole  there  are 
47  horses,  179  cattle,  639  sheep,  and  81  pigs,  for  every  1,000  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

13.  The  larger  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  are  of  a  short-horn  character,  but  on  CIbsb  of  live 
iiie  western  side  Devons  prevail,  and  are,  I  was  told,  pushing  out  all  other  breeds.     A  *^^^' 
cross  between  the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  or  the  shorthorn  and  Devon  is  popular. 

Dorset  horns  are  the  breed  of  sheep  mainly  kept,  especially  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  county.  In  the  north  and  east  Hampshire  downs  and  Dorset  horns — and 
to  some  extent  Southdowns — divide  the  favour  of  farmers.  Mr.  Bnsor,  the  secretary  of 
the  Dorset  Horn  Flock-Book  Society,  informed  me  that  200,000  Dorset  horn  sheep  are 
kept  in  Dorset  and  Somerset.  This  breed  has  come  into  wide  popularity  within 
comparatively  recent  times,  supplanting  a  class  of  Down  sheep,  with  brown  faces, 
which  were  something  between  a  Hampshire  and  a  Southdown  of  the  present  day.  The 
cart-horses  are  of  a  somewhat  light  character,  but  Shire  stallions  are  now  increasingly 
used.  As  regard  pigs  the  Berkshires  seem  to  be  predominant,  but  the  Tamworths  are 
kept  in  some  parts,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  white  Yorkshires  are 
increasing  in  popularity. 

14.  As   a  whole  Dorset  is  more  of  a  stock-rearing  than  a  grazing   county,  but  in  stock 
certain  parts,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  district  between  Stiuminster  Newton  and  Blandford,  management 
cattle  are  fattened  to  a  considerable  extent.     There  is  a  very  large  output  of  early  fat  ^^  dauying. 
lambs,  a  branch  of  industry  to  which  the  early  lambing  propensities  of  tne  Dorset  horn 

sheep  peculiarly  adapt  themselves.  Dairying  is  largely  practised  for  milk-selling, 
butter-making,  and  cheese-making.  The  practice  adopted  by  the  larger  farmers  is  to 
let  their  milking  cows  to  a  *'  dairyman  *'  who  occupies  the  "  dairy  house  "  on  the  farm, 
and  has  the  sole  management  and  responsibility,  making  the  best  he  can  of  the  dairy, 
and  paying  a  fixed  sum  per  cow  to  tibe  farmer.  The  sum  ranges  from  101.  to  12Z.  10s. 
per  cow,  and  for  this  the  farmer  supplies  all  hay,  straw,  and  roots,  with  the  use  of 
oeatimii  meadows,  and  the  necessary  buildings.  The  farmer  generally  reserves  the 
right  of  taking  at  an  s^eed  price  a  certain  number  of  heifer  calves  which  he  rears  for 
filling  up  the  diary  herd,  and  the  dairyman  sells  the  remainder  at  about  six  weeks  old. 
This  system  strikes  an  outsider  as  involving  needless  complication,  but  it  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  satisfactory,  though  many  farmers  keep  their  dairies  in  hand, 
and  I  found  indications  of  a  growing  tendency  in  that  direction.  The  system  is  of 
course  only  adopted  on  the  larger  mixed  farms,  and  it  has  one  advantage  in  providing 
a  stepping  stone  for  men  to  rise  from  the  position  of  stockman  to  that  of  dairyman, 
and  n:om  thence  to  tenwit  farmer.  That  it  answers  the  purpose  of  the  dairyman  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  difl&culty  in  letting  dairies.  In 
West  Dorset  I  was  informed  of  one  instance  in  which  the  same  man  had  hired  no  less 
than  six  dairies,  which  he  worked  by  placing  a  manager  in  each.  One  advantage  which 
this  pluralist  dairyman  obtained  was  stated  to  be  that  he  turned  out  a  uniform  quality 
of  butter  from  all  the  300  cows  under  his  control. 

15.  Practically  all  the  dairies  which  are  let  are  devoted  to  butter-making  or  cheese-  Cheese 
making.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  Cheddar  cheese  is  largely  made,  but  there  °^*"fi»* 
is  a  considerable  production  of  a  local  variety  of  skim-milk  cheese  termed  "  Dorset ''  or 
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"  Blue  "  cheese.  There  is  a  large  local  demand  for  this  cheese,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  deficiency  in  fat,  is  very  palataWe.  I  obtained,  through  Mr.  B.  A.  fiawlence,  the 
following  description  of  the  proceos  of  making  this  kind  of  cheese,  written  by  a  successful 
maker : — 

Cheese  required  to  turn  blue  should  not  be  made  whilst  the  cows  are  being  fed  on  hay.^ 

The  best  modths  for  making  it  are  from  May  to  September. 

The  evening  milk  should  be  spread  in  tin  or  1^  coolers  from  2^  to  3  inches  in  depth  and  allowed  to 
remain  24  hours ;  the  same  means  should  be  adopted  with  the  morning's.  Then  the  cream  is  skimmed  off.  In 
dear  or  cold  weather  the  evening's  milk  would  ripen  better  were  it  allowed  to  remain  36  hours  previous  to 
being  skimmed.  The  morning's  milk  should  then  be  warmed  sufficiently  to  bring  the  whole,  when  mixed 
together,  to  about  75^  F.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  80°  F.  would  not  be  too  high.  A  teaspoonful  of  rennet  to 
every  six  gallons.  Should  the  acidity  of  the  milk  t)e  very  high  less  rennet  would  be  required  and  also  a  less 
degree  of  heat.  After  the  rennet  is  addM  to  the  volume  of  milk,  stir  it  for  about  three  minutss,  cover  the 
tub,  with  a  cloth,  imd  let  it  remain  until  set,  leaving  the  bowl  floating  on  the  top  of  the  milk.  When  sufficiently 
ripe  the  bowl  should  come  away  from  the  curd  quite  clean.  It  is  then  ready  to  break  ;  this  should  be  done  by 
means  of  a  breaker,  but  a  tin  bowl  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  with  equally  good  results.  It  should 
then  be  allowed  to  settle  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  unless  the  cheese  seems  turning  off  &st ;  then  half 
an  hour  will  l)e  sufficient,  as,  in  that  case  the  whey]8hould  be  drained  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Should  the  morning's 
milk  appear  the  least  sour,  it  would  be  much  better  to  add  hot  water  (instead  of  warming  the  milk)  to  bring  it 
to  the  required  heat  for  rennettin^.  On  some  soils  this  mode  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  season.  In 
fact,  this  is  our  mode  of  management.  After  all  the  whey  is  drained  off  the  curd  should  be  cut  in  pieces  about 
6  inches  square  and  packed  up  in'centre  of  tub.  It  should  be  moved  occasionally  and  repacked  to  allow  the 
whey  to  drain  off.  It  remains  with  the  experience  of  the  maker  to  know  when  the  curd  is  sufficiently  ripe  for 
grinding — taking  care  not  to  grind  it  too  fine.  A  little  curd  should  have  been  put  back  the  previous  day  to  be 
mixed  with  the  new  curd ;  this  system  is  never  omitted  by  us.     The  quantity  of  salt  required  would  be  about 

4  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  Spread  the  curd  ov-er  the  tub  in  layers,  sprinkling  each  layer  with  salt,  mix  well,  then  vat 
it.  A  slight  pressure  to  commence  with,  or  else  the  whey  will  appear  white,  or  the  cheese  will  set  too  quickly 
around  the  outside,  whilst  a  quantity  of  whey  remains  in  the  centre.  The  cheese  will  be  fit  to  be  turned 
within  a  few  hours  after  being  vatted,  using  a  dry  doth  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
press  two  days,  turning  it  twice  a  day.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  brine  of  salt  and  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
three  days,  turning  every  day  ;  then  allowed  to  drain  over  the  Salter  on  a  slanting  board,  then  to  the  cheese  room, 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  (he  cheese  as  dry  as  possible,  turning  them  back  every  day  on  a  clean  dry 
part  of  the  cheese  room.  It  depends  much  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  maker  of  this  class  of  cheese,  aa 
the  operations  vary  considerably  according  to  the  seasons,  &c.  A  dry  season,  according  to  my  experience,  is  the 
best  for  making  a  good  blue  cheese. 

N.B.  A  bucketful  of  milk  stood  in  the  furnace  In  warm  water  over  night,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  next  morning,  assists  greatly  in  raising  the  acidity  of  the  milk,  should  the  maker  find  any  difficulty  on  that 
point. 

A  bowl  full  of  buttermilk  stirred  in  the  milk  at  the  time  of  rennetting  is  a  great  help  in  some  cases^  whra^ 
the  cheese  is  apt  to  cut  rather  tough. 

I  was  informed  by  man^  of  whom  I  inquired  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainly 
about  the  making  of  this  kind  of  cheese.  If  it  turns  out  well  and  becomes  properly 
"  blue "  throughout  it  will  make  about  6d.  per  lb.,  but  if  it  "  goes  wrong  *'  it  is 
practically  unsaleable.  In  most  cases  I  failed  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the 
causes  which  control  success  or  failure.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  cheese  cannot,  as 
I  was  informed,  be  successfully  made  from  separated  milk,  a  fact  which  indicates  that 
a  certain,  though  a  small,  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  necessary  to  its  production. 

A  choose  16.  The  Blackmoor  Vale  cheese  factory,  which  I  visited,  is  situated  atLydlinch, 

factory.         near  Sherborne.     It  was  started  in  1891  by  a  limited  liability  company,  Mr.  Wingfield 

Digby,  M.P.,  on  whose  estate  it  is,  being  mainly  responsible  for  its  establishment  and 

holding  a  large  number  of  the  shares.   It  has  a  nominal  capital  of  5,000/.,  divided  into  400 

5  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  5/.  each  and  600  ordinary  shares  of  5/.  each.  It  started, 
however,  with  only  half  the  capital  subscribed,  though  the  shares  have  since  been  taken 
up,  so  that  very  few  ordinary  shares  were  left  at  the  time  when  the  last  balance  sheet 
was  presented — March  1894.  The  land  for  the  factory  was  acquired  on  easy  terms  on 
a  99  years*  lease.  I  was  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Ffooks  with  the  various  balance  sheets 
of  the  company,  from  which  it  appears  that,  after  some  preliminary  difficulties,  chief  of 
which  was  a  bad  debt  of  485Z.  in  1892,  the  undertaking  is  now  a  financial  success.  In 
their  report  on  the  year  1893-94  the  directors  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  gross  iprofit  of  684Z.  on  a  total  turnover  of  6,459Z.  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  bad  debt  above  referred  to  had  been  cleared  oflp.  Taking  the  two  complete 
years  of  the  working  of  the  factory,  I  find  that  the  milk  purchased  averaged  4,478Z. 
and  the  sales  of  cheese,  &c.  5,885/.  A  very  high  quality  of  chedder  cheese  is  made— 
a  fact  which  is  vouched  for  by  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  the  factory  at  the  Royal 
and  other  shows.  The  best  cheese  of  1893  made  78«.  per  cwt.  From  1,100  to  1,2(X) 
gallons  of  milk  were  being  received  daily  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  farmers  delivering 
twice  a  day.  Cheese-making  is  started  in  March  and  goes  on  to  November,  the  milk 
during  the  winter  months  being  sent  to  Stalbridge  and  thence  to  London.  The 
an'angemeut  and  equipment  of  the  factory  are  very  good  and  complete,  and  it  appears, 
so  far  as  1  could  judge,  to  be  very  well  managed. 
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nL— The  Situation  ih  1881. 


17,   Mr.   W.  0.  Little,  as  Assistant-Commissioner  on  the  Dnke  of  Biolunond'a  Vx.lMkfn 
Commission,  paid  three  visits  to  Dorset  in  1880  and  1881,  and  in  his  report  he  summed  '•P^* 
up  the  situation  as  follows :— • 

^*  The  impression  which  was  made  upon  me  by  these  visits,  and  by  the  information 
which  I  have  received,  led  me  to  conclude  that  this  county,  though  it  has  suffered 
serious  losses,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  class  of  the  most  depressed  districts.     There  are 
farms  which  are  unlet.    There  have  been  general  remissions  of  rent,  and  in  some  cases 
very  large  ones,  and  of  course  land  which  has  to  be  let  afresh  lets  for  less  money. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  a  great  reduction  has  been  made ;    but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  in  this  county  what  there  is  in  some  districts,  a  complete  absence  of  any 
demand  or  market  value  for  land,  and  I  attribute  this  to  two  causes :  first,  that  seasons 
have  been  more  favourable  here ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  farmers  are  not  dependent  on 
one  or  two  branches  of  farming.     There  is  no  doubt  that  1879  was  a  f earfuUv  bad  year 
for  them  all  round.    I  have  never  seen  in  all  my  travels  such  miserable  samples  of  com 
as  were  shown  to  me  in  the  spring  of  1880,  as  tlio  produce  of  well-managed  farms.    On 
the  southern  coast,  in  some  instances,  crops  of  com  passed  from  outgoing  tenant  to 
incomer,  and  were  valued  at  nothing.     Dairying  also  failed  equally  with  com  in  that 
year.     No  quantity  of  cheese  or  butter  was  made,  and  the  price  of  the  former  was  low. 
Sheep  died  in  great  numbers,  particularly  in  the  Vale  of  Marshwood  and  other  low -lying 
clay  lands,  and  cattle  were  unhealthy,     The  harvest  of  1880  was,  however,  a  great 
improvement,  and  in  particular  the  mstrict  along  the  south  coast,  which  had  been  so 
imfortunate  in  1879,  was  favoured  with  very  fine  weather  and  a  good  crop  of  com. 
Although  neither  1880  nor  1881  are  said  to  have  been  very  good  years,  they  have  not 
been  so  ruinously  bad  as  1879,  nor  so  deficient  as  in  many  other  counties,  and  if  the 
decadence  of  agriculture  has  not  been  altogether  arrested  here,  it  has  not,  I  think, 
proceeded  on  its  downward  course  so  rapidly  as  m  some  other  parts  of  England/' 


IV. — Dbprbssion  sincb  1881 ;   rrs  Causes. 

18.  At  the  meeting  held  at  Bere  Regis  {see  Appendix  D  2),  the  following  resolution  Low  prices 
WM  adopted :—  -^P-^  ^ 

"  That  the  farming  of  arable  land  (enpecially  on  the  old  f ourrcourse  system),  has 
become  absolutely  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  produce." 

At  the  Blandford  meeting  («6d  Appendix  D  2)  a  change  in  the  currency  laws  was 
advocated,  "  in  order,"  as  the  resolution  stated,  "  to  counteract  the  great  and  continuous 
**  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities.'* 

That  low  prices  are  the  main  cause  of  the  depression  is,  indeed,  the  unnrersal  opinion. 
**  Give  us  back  the  prices  of  20  years  ago,  and  we  want  nothing  more,"  is  the  main 
burden  of  the  cry  from  every  farmer. 

19.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  com  is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  Prioe  of 
average  prices  per  quarter  officially  returned  at  the  markets  of  the  counly  in  Uie  years 
1880,  1888,  and  1893  :— 


Wheat 

Bwley. 

Oato. 

1880. 

1888. 

1893. 

1880. 

1888. 

1898. 

1880. 

1888. 

1898. 

1.     d. 

«.  i;. 

t.    d. 

1.    d. 

«.     d. 

*.     d. 

t.     d. 

«.    d. 

8.    d. 

Blaodford  - 

40    2 

32  10 

26    7 

31    2 

29    0 

26    6 

20    0 

16    7 

18    3 

Bridport     - 

42    2 

32    7 

26    4 

34    9 

24    6 

27  10 

— 

15    0 

19    2 

Dorchester  - 

39  10 

32    2 

26    2 

33    0 

28     1 

25    9 

^    9 

16    8 

18    0 

Wareham   - 

39    2 

32    6 

25  10 

84    4 

5^8    8 

27     1 

_ 

_ 

«. 

Wimbonie  - 

— 

— 

26  10 

— 

27    2 

— 

— 

19    7 

Going  back  for  a  longer  period  the  following  extracts,  from  the  books  of  a  farmer 
occupying  420  acres  (300  being  arable)  in  mid-Dorset,  are  of  interest  as  showing  the 
prices  at  which  com  was  actually  sold  in  certain  years : 


B     86890. 
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BOTAL  OOmOSSIOK  09  AOmOTTLTUBS : 


,    -                          1 

Wbest 

'  Bwley. 

OirtiL 

t.    d. 

s.    d. 

».  d. 

1862 

55  5 

86  1 

22  7 

1872 

57  0 

37  3 

23  2 

1873 

58  8 

40  6 

25  5 

1878  -  , 

46  5 

40  2 

24  4  . 

1882 

45  1 

31  2 

21  10 

1883 

41  7 

81  10 

21  5 

1892 

30  S 

26  a 

20  0 

1883 

26  0 

23  0 

19  0 

189*  -    .  

24  5 

25  0 

18  9 

A  still  longer  period — 46  years — is  comprised  in  the  following  statement,  supplied  by 
Mr.  Hoddinott,  of  Sherborne,  from  his  farm  accounts,  showing  the  average  price 
actually  realised  by  him  for  wheat  and  barley  in  each  year  : 


■  Ytat. 

iWheat. 

Bartey. 

Tew. 

>71i«at. 

Buhry. 

Per  qr. 

Per  qr. 

Perqr. 

Perqt. 

t. 

$. 

*. 

«. 

1847    -    -    -    -   .  - 

70 

40 

1871 

56 

40 

1848    -     ,     -    .     . 

52 

33 

1872 

58 

36 

1849 

42 

26 

1873 

68 

48 

1850     .    ..    .    - 

40 

26 

1874 

58 

40 

1851     -     .     -     -     - 

39 

30 

1875 

44 

41 

1802 

40 

40 

1876 

50 

41 

1863 

55 

42 

1877 

66 

41 

1854 

72 

40 

1878 

44 

48 

1855     -    .  •   . 

76 

46 

1879   -    - 

48 

45 

1866 

60 

50 

1880 

41 

38 

1867    ..... 

46 

50 

1881 

45 

37 

1858 

42 

40 

1882 

49 

35 

1859 

42 

42 

1883 

44 

35 

1860 

60 

45 

1884 

35 

36 

1861     ..... 

56 

38 

1885 

34 

36 

1862 

50 

40 

1886 

34 

34 

1863 

42 

40 

1887 

86 

32 

1864     .     .    ',.     . 

43 

38 

1888 

33 

29 

1865     -     -    ., 

42 

33 

1889 

32 

30 

1866    -    .,.,.... 

58 

38 

1890 

82 

35 

1867    ..... 

66 

45 

1891    .    ... 

36 

34 

1868 

56 

48 

1892 

28 

82 

1869    -         ... 

56 

48 

1893 

26 

32 

1870    -    .    .    .     . 

46 

40 

1894 

24 

"- 

ductioD  ^^  ^^'  "^^^  following  calculation  was  made  for  me  by  Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  much  valuable  help,  showing  the  cost  of  working  and  the  gross  return 
from  an  acre  of  ordinary  arable  land  in  Dorset  on  the  fourr  course  system  at  present 
prices. 


ATerage  Coft  of  Workmg  per  Acre,  per  AnnmiL 


Charges  on  land,  tithe,  land  tax,  and 
rates  .  -  -  . 

Ploughing,  tilling,  and  horse  labour     - 
Artificial  manore  _  -  - 

Seed    -  -  -        '    - 

Manual  labour  .  . 

Tradesmen's  bilb         "        L    " 
Interest  on  fanner's  capitajl,  including 
tenant  right  at  entrj  (5  per  cent,  on 
10/.  per  acre  on  arable  land  onlj)     - 


Cost  for  four  years 


10 
0 

12 
8 
0 

10 


d, 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

10 

0 

£4 

10 

0 
4 

£18    0    0 


ATerage  Betum  per  Acre,  per  Four  Years. 


28  bushels  wheat,  at  Zs,  Qd.   - 
Wheat  straw  (consuming  value) 
32  bushels  barley,  at  3^.  3d.  - 
Barley  straw  (consuming  value) 
Roote  „  „ 

1  ton  clover  hay         „  „ 

Feeding  after-shear   * 


£    *. 

d 

4  18 

0 

0  15 

0 

5  4 

0 

0  15 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  5 

0 

0  16 

0 

Betum  for  four  years    •     £16  13    0 
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This  calculation  it  will  be  observed  shows  ain  actual  loss  of  6^.  9d.  per  acre  per 
annum  on  average  arable  land  on  the  four-course  system,  without  allowing  for  the 
payment  of  any  rent  whatever,  Mr.  Homer  observed  that  it  is  "  made  ^n  the  old 
"  basis  of  farming  arable  land  and  keeping 'i,t  in  good  tenantable  con^itiofa,"  and  it 
proves  that  "  the  system  must  be  altered  to  allow  the  tenant  to  pay  rent  and  live  on 
his  holding." 

I  should  add  that  the  above  calculation  was^  submitted  to  a  meeting  compdsed  mostly 
of  farmers,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  cost  of  manual  labour  was  underbtiated.  Mr. 
Homer  explained,  hpwever,  that  he  had  not  included  the  wages  of  ca^jt^  |  and  shep- 
herds which  would  increase  the  cost  from  It.  to  263.  or  278.  per  acre  per  ahium. 

Three  calculations  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  growing  wheat  were  given  me  by  farmers 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  via.,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Yoimg',  Mr-  William  Buitqw,  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Kent.    I  give  them  side' by  side:  /  j\  ,       ;   , 


I. 

IL 

ni  '" 

Wheat  ilfttt 

twoje^alay. 

•II 

Bent 

BateB  and  taxe» 

Seed 

Manure            -            -            .            - 
Labour :  horses  and  machines  - 
„         men's  wages  - 

£    s.    4. 
1  10    0 
0-16 

0  8    6 

1  10    0 
1    i    6 
0  ,14    6 

£    «. 

1  5 
0    1 

0  15 

2  0 
2    7. 

1  10 

0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0  15    0 
Q    2    8 
0  10    0 
15    0 

}'  2  17    9 

1 

£5    9    0 

7  19 

0 

5  10    0 

" 

The  mean  of  these  three  calculations  is  62.  6«.  (Xi,  including  rant,  but  npt  including 
interest  on  capital. 

The  following  calculations  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  growing  barley,  oats,  and  roots 
were  also  furnished  to  me  : — 


Barley. 

Oats 

r 

Roots  (aTeiage  of 
MAn|olds,  Swote, 
Tuzmps,  and  Rape, 
nearly  aU  fed  off  by 
Sheep). 

'    '■  ■  •■ — 

Bent 

Rates  and  taxes 

Seed 

Manure           -            -            -            - 
Labour :  horses  and  machines  - 

„        men's  wages  ... 

£   *.     d, 
0  10    0 
0     1     6 
6  10    0 
2  10    0» 

J2  10    0* 

£  *. 
0  15 
.0    I 

0  14 

1  0 

d, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

£   *.     d. 
0  16     0 
0     1     0 

0  4    0 

1  10    0 

2  0    0 
10    0 

6     1     6 

5    2 

6 

5  10    0 

*  IncludiDg  half  the  tillage  and  manure  of  the  previous  turnip  cfop. 


21.  In  addition  to  die  fall  in  the  prices  of.  com,  ther^  has  been  also  a  fall  to  some.  Prices  of 
though  not  to  so  great,  an  extent  in  the  price  of  stock  and  a  serious  and  permaneint  fall  stock,  ^. 
in  the  price  of  wool,  As  regards  stock  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  aMajs 
subject  to  fluctuation  from  yBar  to  year;  Still,  there  is  in  later  years  a  distinct  f^U  in 
the  level  of  prices.  One  witness,  for  instance,  said  he  had  made  from  6bs.  to  658.  for 
his  ewes,  and  that  now  he  only  made  32«.  to  33«.  Another  said  the  ordinary  average 
for  wethers  wap  66«.,  and  last  year  he  only  made  40«.  Another  gave  me  from  his 
books  the  foUowii;ig  figuires  a^  which  he  sold  sheep,  lambs,  and  wool  in  different 
years ; —  '  ''.is-: 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OK  AQRICULTUBE: 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


fM8he«p. 


»• 

60 
40 
49 
60 
60 
45 
36 
30 


Lambs. 


Wo<i]. 


«. 

$.  d. 

42 

1  4  per  lb. 

30 

1  H    » 

35«.  6d. 

1  8   „ 

40 

1  2i  „ 

34 

1  0   „ 

28 

1  0   „ 

24 

0  Hi  „ 

20 

0  lit  .. 

As  regards  wool  many  farmers  told  me  they  conld  not  get  more  than  \0d.  per  lb., 
whereas  20  years  ago  they  could  count  upon  \b.  6(2.  One  witness  pointed  out  that  this 
makes  a  dirorenoe  of  from  3^.  to  48.  per  head  per  annum  on  each  sheep. 

I  was  informed  that  dairies  are  now  let  at  from  21.  to  3Z.  per  cow  less  than  they 
were  10  or  12  years  ago. 

On  l^e  ol^er  side  of  the  account  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  cost  less.  One  witness 
mentioned  that  he  had  just  bought  some  super-phosphate  at  21b.  &d.  for  which  a  few 
years  ago  he  would  have  had  to  pay  52.  bs. 

Other  eaoaes.  22.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  reduction  of  flax  growing  which  in  West  Dorset 
may  be  regarded  as  a  contributory  cause  to  the  depression  in  that  district. 

The  decay  of  local  industries  has  also  affected  the  situation  by  reducing  the  rural 
population.  Thus  in  one  large  parish  I  was  informed  that  tluree  tanyards,  three 
felinongers  and  some  eight  malthouses  which  existed  in  1879  had  now  all  disappe^u^. 

One  witness  stated  that  the  depression  is  due  to  ^^  over-production  occasioned  by  the 
^*  developments  of  modem  science,  such  as  railways,  steamships,  meat  refrigerators, 
"  sheaf-binders,  &c." 


The 
of  1898. 


23.  In  Dorset,  as  in  most  counties,  the  season  of  1893  had  greatly  accentuated  and 
increased  the  difficulties  of  farmers.  On  the  thin  soils  I  was  told  that  some  of  the 
barley  was  never  cut  at  all,  being  practically  burnt  up.  The  effect  of  the  season  on 
the  milk  supply  is  indicated  by  a  fact  mentioned  by  the  manager  of  the  Blackmoor 
Vale  Dairy  factory,  viz.,  that  in  1893  a  gallon  of  milk  did  not  make  1  lb.  of  curd, 
whereas  this  year  on  a  daily  supply  of  some  1,100  to  1,200  gallons,  there  would  be 
about  100  more  pounds  of  curd  than  there  were  gallons  of  milk.  In  the  same  district  a 
farmer  stated  that  his  horses  had  not  tasted  hay  for  two  years. 

One  witness  gave  me  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  com  grown  on  his  farm  which 
showed  that  in  1893  he  grew  621  sacks  and  in  1892  925  sacks.  In  the  four  years 
1881-4  his  average  yield  was  1,109  sacks. 


BednctioDs 
ofrent 


y.  Effscts  of  the  Depression. 

(a)  On  Landoumers. 

24.  General  statements  as  to  the  extent  to  which  rents  have  fallen  since  1881  vary 
considerably,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of  conditions  in  the  county.  On 
one  estate  in  the  north-east  me  reduction  was  stated  to  be  25  per  cent.,  on  a  smaller 
estate  in  the  south  15  per  cent.,  and  on  another  small  estate  20  per  cent.  An  estate 
agent  in  Mid  Dorset  put  the  reduction  at  from  10  to  40  per  cent.,  and  another  near 
Bridport  at  from  10  to  60  per  cent.  An  agent  to  estates  in  the  Wimborne  and  Cran- 
bome  Union  comprising  about  30,000  acres  stated  that  the  reductions  had  been  large, 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  On  the  Digby  estate  Messrs.  Bawlence  and 
Squarey  stated  that  from  1879  to  1884  a  temporary  allowance  averaging  about  15  per 
cent,  was  given,  and  this  was  made  permanent  in  1884.  A  further  temporary  allowance 
of  10  per  cent,  was  subsequently  made  permanent  in  1891  and  the  tithes  merged  with 
the  rents.  The  seasons  of  1892  and  1893  compelled  a  further  temporary  allowance  of 
10  per  cent. 

The  Blandford  Farmer's  Club  stated  that  the  average  reduction  was  30  per  cent., 
but  the  Winfrith  Farmer^s  Club  considered  the  reductions  had  been  very  little,  and  the 
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Milborne  St.  Andrew's  Parmer's  Club  stated  tliat  there  had  only  been  temporary 
abatements  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  some  cases.  At  Wimbome  a  meeting  of 
farmers  put  the  reduction  at  from  10  to  35  per  cent,  and  at  Beaminstei^  described 
it  as  ^^  a  paltry  10  per  cent."  except  in  a  few  instances  where  it  had  been  from  25  to  40 
per  cent. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  ^ven  by  the  occupiers  themselves  in  each  case  of 
the  rent  of  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  county  in  1881  and  1893  respectively ; — 


Totll  Aereage. 

AnUe  Lmd. 

188K 

189.1. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ 

'I 

ol5 

193 

500 

300 

205 

60 

305 

220 

1,122 

335 

1,236 

1,050 

511 

320 

882 

600 

840 

297 

871 

666 

543 

275 

500 

425 

840 

410 

676 

357 

426 

300 

674 

560 

202 

160 

410 

362 

420 

165 

601 

562 

686 

420 

900 

300 

These  are  in  no  way  selected  examples,  but  are  merely  farms  of  which  I  happen  to 
have  obtained  the  precise  figures  at  each  date.  Taken  together,  they  show  an  average 
reduction  of  29  per  cent. 

The  following  instances  of  exceptional  reduction  were  given  me  by  Mr.  6.  Wood 
Homer : — 

(a.)  Farm  of  600  acres  (arable  and  down)  near  Dorchester,  let  for  40  years  at  bVJl 
On  tenant  giving  notice  and  leaving,  it  was  re-let  four  or  five  years  ago  for 
2001. 

(J.)  Farm  of  350  acres  let  up  to  Lady  Day  1894  for  230^. ;  now  let  for  120Z. 

(c.)  Farm  of  185  acres  (cost  present  owner  lOOi.  per  acre  when  purchased  20  years 
ago)  let  then  at  about  Zl.  per  acre ;  re-let  about  five  years  ago  to  the  same 
tenant  for  280Z.  and  tithe;  now  re-let  from  Michaelmas  1893  at  220/.,  tithe 
free.    This  is  a  good  farm  ;  two-thirds  of  it  good  grass  land. 

Mr.  Homer  stated  that  he  believed  landowners  had  dropped  33  per  cent,  of  their 
rentals  within  the  last  five  years,  and  as  the  outlay  is  the  same  their  incomes  are 
reduced  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  On  the  poorer  farms  rents  have  fallen  from  50  to  60 
per  cent.,  and  nett  income  from  75  to  even  100  per  cent. ;  i.e.,  the  outgoings  are  equal 
to  the  rent  in  some  cases. 

The  following  is  a  statement,  supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  Rawlence  and  Squarey, 
showing  the  rental  in  1881  and  1894  respectively  of  8,595  acres  of  land  let  in  81 
holdings.  With  the  exception  of  the  single  holding,  which  is  in  the  south,  they  all  are 
situated  in  the  north  of  the  county  : — 


No.  of 

Total  Acreige. 

Rental 

Rental 
(including 

Decrease 
per  cent 

Holdings. 

Tithe)  1881. 

TithoH)  1894. 

A. 

£ 

£       9.   d. 

44 

1,600 

8,185 

2,572    0    0 

19-24 

20  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  for 
the  last  14  years. 

11 

300 

444 

360  10    0 

18*92 

Do.               do. 

10 

1,100 

2,317 

1,871     0    0 

19-24 

Most  of  the  tenants  have  been 
allowed  10  per  cent,  for  the  last 
li  years. 

1 

480 

597 

474    0    0 

20-6 

15 

5,215 

5,676 

3,835    0    0 

12-43 

Except  in  a  few  eases  where  rents 
have  been  redaeed  for  one  year 
certain,  tenants  have  been  allowed 
20  per  cent,  for  last  1^  jears: 

81 

8,595 

B3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE; 


Rateable 
vaine. 
App.  B  l. 


In  Appendix  B  2  I  give  Btateinents  showing  for  each  farm  qjx  i^eef.  estates   the 
renta^.at,  different  periods.     On  estate  A.,  for  which  the  figui*ep  run  back  U>  1866,.  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  largest  farm  has  been  reduced  since  1881  from  400^.  tQ  .130Z.,  tl^e 
acreage  being  only  45  acres  less. 

I  give  in  the  Appendix  B  1  comparative  figures  of  rateable  valne  for  each  parish  in 
the  Unions  of  Beaminster^  Btiidport,  Cerxte,  Dorchester,  Poole,  Storminster,  Ww- 
mouth,  and  Wimbome.  In  five  cases  the  comparison  is  between  1881  and  1893,  m 
two  between  1881  and  1894,  and  in  one  between  1886  and  1894.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  caution  frequently  given  against  using  figures  of  rateable  value  as  indicating 
absolutely  the  fall  of  agricutural  land.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  use  the  figures  for  Poole,  Weymouth,  and  Wimbome  Unions,  which  show  in  each  case 
a  considerable  increase  in  value,  without  a  close  examination  into  each  parish.  No  doubt 
the  increase  of  residential  houses  and  properties  on  the  sea-coast  would  largely  account 
for  this.  The  figures  for  the  Unions  of  Ceme  and  Dorchester  are  in  a  general  wav 
somewhat  more  reliable,  as  both  are  for  the  main  part  purely  agricultural.  Elimi* 
nating  the  parishes  forming  the  town  of  Dorchester,  they  stand  as  follows : — 


Ceme 
Dorchester 


1881. 


£ 
56,039 
80,388 


136,427 


1894. 


£ 
47,797 
69,031 


116,828 


Deerease. 


£ 

8,242 

11,367 


19,599 


Preeent 
rents. 


Effects  on 
landlords' 
ipcomet 


This  shows  a  fall  in  rateable  value  of  rather  more  than  14  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  in  Ceme  the  re-valuation  of  a  railway  had  in  the  interval  largely 
increased  the  rateable  value  of  certain  parishes,  and  so  disguised  the  effect  of  the  fall 
in  agricultural  land. 

The  Dorchester  Union  waa  re-valued  in  1885,  and  the  rateable  value,  which  had 
then  been  unchanged  for  many  yeai«,  was  considerably  increased,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  reduced. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  laid  before  me  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fall  of 
rents  has  been  greater  in  Mid  and  East  Dorset  than  in  West  and  North  Dorset,  and 
that  on  the  average  probably  the  drop  on  dairy  farms  has  been  from  10  to  20,  and  on 
mixed  farms  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  There  are  cases  on  the  best  dairy  lands  whepe 
little,  if  any,  reduction  has  taken  place,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  iuBtances. 
probably  more  numerous,  on  the  thin,  poor  soils  where  the  reduction  has  been  as  great 
as  40  or  50  per  cent. 

25.  In  a  county  possessing  so  great  an  agricultural  diversity  it  ia  practijcally 
impossible  to  indicate  the  average  rents  of  the  farms.  Mr.  G.  Oldneld,  in  reference  to 
the  Dorchester  Union,  stated  that  arable  land  was  rented  at  from  10«.  to  ISs. ;  grass 
from  258.  to  30^.  for  dry  meadows,  and  from  50«.  to  60s.  for  water  meadows.  Colonel 
Papillon  stated  the  average  rent  on  two  estates  in  the  Oeme,  Beaminater,  and 
Dorchester  Unions  to  be  about  11.  per  acre,  and  Mr.  H.  0.  Chislett  for  about  30,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Wimbome  and  Cranbome  Unions  put  the  average  at  the  same 
figure.  Messrs.  Rawlence  and  Squarey  said  that  on  the  Digby  Estate  the  average 
would  probably  be  from  12s.  to  358.  per  acre.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Fletcher,  of  Wimbome, 
who  went  to  much  trouble  to  give  most  valuable  information,  handed  me  some 
figures  which  showed  on  various  holdings  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  com- 
prising altogether  about  3,200  acres,  the  average  rent  to  be  under  9s.  per  acre. 

The  Blandford  Farmers'  Club  stated  that  the  rent  of  farms  in  their  district  ranged 
from  55.  to  405.,  the  average  being  about  15s.  per  acre.  The  Winfrith  Farmers*  Club 
put  the  average  rent  at  from  15s.  to  25s.,  and  the  Milbome  St.  Andrew's  Farmers' 
Club  at  from  15s.  to  25s.  for  mixed  farms  and  from  30s.  to  40s.  for  dairy  farms. 

26.  The  following  statement  shows  for  two  large  estates  the  percentage  of  out- 
goings in  relation  to  gross  receipts  in  the  years  1890  to  1893  inclusive ;— r 
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1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

i    ■  .. 

Srtatel. 

BstateH. 

Estate  I. 

Estate  n. 

Estate  I. 

Estate  II. 

Estate  I. 

Estate  II. 

1.  Land  and  pMperty  tax      - 
S.  Baroohial  rates      - 
S.  T^the  renteharge   - 

ff-958 
1-707 
'2-297 

18-655 

5-586 
1-448 
5*892 

21*289 

6-418 
1-871 
7*897 

18-751 

6-505 
2*233 
7-645 

22-78f 

4;  Fixed  estate  eliarges,  in- : 
doding   ohieC    and  re- 
served lents. 

6.  Tire  insuiatice 

6;  General  repiurs. and  main- 
tenance. 

7.  Woods  acconnt 

8.  Kanagement,  indodinff  law 

ch^es  and  professional 

fees. 
9.'  ^oirances  to  tenants 
10.  Miscellaneous  estate  charges 

9-962 
1-589 

1-040 

18*874 

3*945 
8-082 

7-540 
2*074 

18-655 
0*141 

1*085 
29*258 

5-490 

10*042 
0-899 

12-888 
1-595 

0*962 

18-457 

4-460 
2-890 

6-33« 
1-744 

21-289 
0*128 

0-886 
28*090 

5-221 

6-821 
0*857 

16-181 
1*897 

1*183 
28-914 

4-867 
3-329 

8-173 
2-423 

18*751 
0*221 

0-849 
29-765 

4-710 

10-219 
0-«64 

16-388 
1-809 

1-187 
23-435 

5-075 
3-200 

9*692 
2-760 

22-735 
0  078 

0-969 
21-928 

4-506 

8-789 
0*889 

Briaoee  »vatlftl4e  as  income 

48-106 
51-894 

60-065 
39*935 

49*274 
50-726 

62-793 
87-207 

66-917 
38-088 

65-179 
34*821 

68-491 
36-509 

69-394 
40-606 

.     '        , 

100*000 

100*000 

100-000. 

100*000 

100-000 

100*000 

100-000 

100-000 

The  abiianaiJ  amount  of  the  expenditure  in  repairs  on  estate  L  for  the  years  1892 
and  1893  is  accounted  for  by  an  unusual  outlay  in  cottage  repairs  and  also  through 
four  ox*  five  farms  haviiig^  changed  hands  and  several  small  noldings  having  been 
constructed  out  of  them. 

Eliminating  these  two  years  the  figures  show  idiat  the  normal  nett  income  of 
landlords  from  their  estates  in  these  times  is  not  more  than  about  42  per  cent:,  or.  less 
thab  one*hiJf  t^eir  gross  rental.  The  estates  are  thoroughly  well  managed  by  agents 
of  great  ^experience,  who  suj^lied  these  figures  from  the  estate  books.  In  fact  they 
might  be  taken  as  fair,  and  as  regards  one  at  least  as  favourable,  examples  of  the  large 
estates,  of  the  county. 

:  I  give,  in  the  Appendix  B  2  (6),  what  I  venture  to  think  is  a  most  interesting  statement  App.  B  26. 
of'  the  receipts  and  outgoings  on  an  estate  of  2,220  acres  for  each  year,  from  1860  to 
1869,-.and  from  1876  to  1893,  Unfortunately  the  sequence  is  broken  for  the  six  years 
1870-75,  but  the  figures  as  they  stand  show  the  position  of  the  landowner  for  30  years. 
The  estate  was  origjinaljy  rather  smaller,  but  was  increased  to  its  present  size  about 
1879.  There  was  a  heavy  outlay  on  buildings  in  the  first  year  of  the  accounts,  and 
since  then  there  has  been,  in  four  years,  a  deficit  on  the  account.  The  total  nett  income 
for  the  28  years  was  7,841/.,  and  deducting  from  this  the  amount,  2,204/.,  of  the 
deficits,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  nett  income  from  the  estate  has  been  just  200^ 
per  annum.  Since  18S2,  when  the  nett  income  was  530/.,  it  has  only  in  one  year  (1886) 
reached  300/.,  and  in  1893  it  was  only  85/.,  while  in  1892  there  was  a  deficit  of  101?. 

The  following  statement  shbws  the  rent  of  each  farm  on  an  estate  in  West  Dorset,  in 
the  years  1863, 1884, 1890,  and  1894  respectively :— 


w- ^— — ^ 

AotBige.. 

1 

1863. 

i884. 

1890. 

1 

1894. 

Tenure. 

/>  '             I         I  '  '          :      :>  1                  ' 

'  —  •   •  • 

'    £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'  '•  "I.      '.■■''•     .'■' 

•     147 

152 

209 

209 

209 

Toarly  tenancy. 

■   .-iH.-     •  -    •       - 

.80 

162 

170 

160 

150 

y^ 

UL    .  ,  .         ,-  .,  .     . 

382 

400 

411 

400 

330 

,9 

ly.      . 

690 

'        700 

600 

600 

530 

T.       ■- 

•     315 

260 

255 

255 

255 

'71.        .           -           - 

•     314 

375 

419 

400 

400 

Lease. 

VII.         -      .     - 

160 

222 

220 

220 

220 

Tttl.       -         -     ,     - 

100 

193 

205 

180 

194 

Yearly. 

IX.        - 

140 

117 

112 

112 

112 

X.        -           -           - 

151     ' 

1»8 

220 

220 

220 

Lease. 

XI.         -           -           - 

300 

287 

226 

226 

226 

Yearly. 

XII. 

252 

343 

408 

350 

350 

>» 

S,831 

3,349      . 

3,465 

3,332 

3,196 

P.  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   AGRICULTURE: 


Condition  of 
est-ates. 


Capital  Talue 
of  land. 


It  will  be  seen  tliat  in  1S90  the  rents  had  fallen  to  practically  the  level  at  which  they 
stood  27  years  previously,  and  that  in  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  a  further  fall 
of  about  four  per  cent.  This,  however,  has  only  affected  three  farms.  Since  1884  the 
fall  has  been  about  10  per  cent,  on  Lhe  whole  estate.  The  figures  tend,  so  far  as  they 
go,  to  support  the  statement  made  above  (paragraph  24),  that  the  tall  of  rent  has  been 
less  in  West  Dorset  than  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  On  the  other  hand  ma&y  land- 
owners have  had  their  incomes  seriously  reduced.  One  case,  which  was  mentioned  to 
mo  as  an  illustration,  was  that  of  a  farm  of  500  acres,  owned  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  In  1881  it  was  let  at  750Z.,  reduced  in  1885  to  600Z.  Since  then 
between  2,000Z.  and  3,000Z.  have  been  expended  on  new  buildings  and  drmning,  and  it 
is  now  let  at  400Z.  per  annum.  In  connexion  with  the  landowner's  position  a  case  was 
referred  to — also  in  West  Dorset — of  an  owner  who  succeeded  to  an  estate  charged 
with  a  number  of  annuities.  At  the  present  time  the  estate  leaves  only  a  bare  margin 
after  the  annuities  are  paid,  yet  the  tenants  consider  that  the  rents  are  too  high.  If 
reductions  were  given  the  annuities  would  take  the  whole  income,  and  the  steward  is 
consequently  doing  his  best  to  maintain  the  rents.  The  tenants  naturally  consider  that 
they  are  hardly  treated ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  the  owner  is  not  enviable, 
for  personally  ne  stands  to  lose  anyway. 

27.  As  regards  the  maintenance  of  estates,  the  figures  cited  in  the  last  paragraph 
show  in  some  cases  that  there  is  large  and  continuous  outlay.  Speaking  generally, 
the  farmhouses  and  buildings  on  the  larger  estates  are  good,  and  some  of  those  which 
I  saw  would  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  even  on  the  larger  estates,  ana  some  of  them  can  only  be  described 
as  bad,  whether  in  respect  of  convenience,  adequacy,  or  condition.  Naturally  the  times 
have  checked  expenditure  on  new  buildings,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  interest  can 
be  obtained  for  the  money  spent  on  them.  On  the  smaller  estates  the  buildings  are 
frequently  old  fashioned,  inadequate,  and  in  indifferent  order.  As  regards  cottages,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  saw  in  Dorset  some  which  are  disgraceful,  and  these  are  found 
not  only,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  among  those  held  on  life  tenure,  or  owned  by 
small  proprietors.  On  the  majority  of  the  larger  estates,  however,  the  cottages  are 
fairly  good,  and  on  some  they  are  excellent  in  every  respect. 

28.  Mr.  (now  Sir  E.  R.)  Pearce  Bdgcumbe,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
assistance  in  my  inquiry,  mentioned  a  point  on  which  as  a  banker  and  landowner  he  is 
specially  qualified  to  speak.  He  referred  to  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place,  not 
only  in  the  letting  value,  but  also  in  the  capital  value  of  land.  He  stated  that  up  to 
1875  33  years'  purchase  on  the  gross  rental  was  the  lowest  at  which  land  could  be 
bought,  whereas  now  it  is  difficult  to  get  25  years*  purchase  on  the  nett  rental. 


(&.)  On  Farmers. 

Farmers*  29.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  whom  I  met  complained  that  they  were  losing 

losses.  money.    Naturally^  those  who  are  the  heaviest  losers  are  the  occupiers  of  poor  farms 

where  corn-growing  is  the  main  pursuit.  The  fact  that  Dorset,  though  a  large  corn- 
growing  county,  is  not  one  of  exclusively  corn-growing  farms,  has  no  doubt  prevented 
losses  from  being  heavier.  Most  even  of  the  large  arable  farms  have  a  dairy,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  receipts  from  stock  and  dairying  are  greater  than  those  from  com. 
The  farmers  consequently  have  not  **  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket ''  to  the  extent  lliat 
prevails  in  some  counties.  That  profits  have  in  recent  years  been  gravely  reduced, 
frequently  to  vanishing  point,  and  that  in  some  cases  heavy  losses  have  been  made  is 
unquestionable.  Many  of  the  statements  made  to  me  were  too  vague  to  be  treated  as 
evidence.  I  may  cite  one  or  two  in  which  particular  sums  were  mentioned.  Thus  one 
farmer  in  West  Dorset,  occupying  515  acres,  including  179  acres  of  cliff  run,  stated 
that  he  had  lost  5001.  in  the  previous  year.  Another  in  South  Dorset,  farming 
300  acres,  said  he  had  lost  2,000/.  in  the  last  15  years.  Another,  in  the  Dorchester 
district,  said  that  in  the  previous  year  he  lost  2502.  in  cash,  and  had  20  less  beasts. 
General  statements  do  not  carry  perhaps  very  much  weight,  because  the  word  "  loss  " 
is  used  in  more  than  one  sense.  The  accounts  which  appear  in  the  appendix  form  a 
surer  guide  to  the  financial  results  of  the  occupation  of  land. 

Beceiptsand       30.  I  would  Call  attention  first  to  a  series  of  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditure 

•xpenditure    jn  the  year  1893  on  five  farms  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  district     They  repre- 

onfivefiirms.  g^j^jj  diverse  conditions  and  varying  methods  of  managementi  and  they  cover  altogether 
App.  B  3. 
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an  area  of  3,270  aores.  On  each  of  these  farms  there  was  an  actual  loss,  amounting  in 
one  case  to  as  much  as  276/.,  and  the  total  loss  on  the  whole  was  659Z.  In  two  of 
these  cases  tne  valuation  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  is  included,  and  if  it 
were  included  in  the  others  the  loss  shown  would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater.  In 
one  instance  where  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  is  only  41 Z.,  it  is  stated  that 
if  the  valuation  were  included  the  loss  shown  would  be  about  300L  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  none  of  these  instances  is  .anything  charged  for  interest  on  capital  or 
expenses  of  management. 

31.  The  accounts  given  in  Appendix  B.  4  are  those  of  a  gentleman  farmer  in  West  Accounts  of 
Dorset,  who  took  in  hand  a  farm  of  284  acres  in  October  1889,  working  it  with  a  ^^^  *^^ 
bailiff.     The  tenant  had  to  give  up  in  consequence  of  bankruptcy.     The  accounts  are     ^^  ^^^^' 
given  for  the  three  yeard  1889-92,  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  after  paying  the  bailiff  60Z. 
per  annum,  and  charging  150/.  per  annum  for  rent,  with  interest  on  capital,  there  was 
a  nett  loss  as  follows : — 


App.  B.4. 


In  1889-90 
„  1890-91 
„  1891-92 


£  s.   d. 

933  1     9 

395  7    4 

799  12  11 


Total  loss  in  three  years     -  £2,128    2    0 

I  was  not  able  to  get  the  complete  accounts  for  1892-93,  but  the  labour  bill  in  that 
year  was  283Z.  There  was  a  heavy  outlay  in  the  first  year  the  farm  was  in  hand  in 
consequence  of  the  foul  condition  in  which  the  farm  had  been  left,  and  the  financial 
result  in  1891-92  was  to  some  extent  due  to  heavy  losses  of  ewes  in  lambing  and  of 
other  sheep  from  water  on  the  brain.  About  90  acres  of  the  arable  land  has  been  laid 
down  to  grass  with  the  view  of  reducing  outlay,  and  this  policy  will  be  continued. 

32.  In  Appendix  B.  5  are  given  the  balance  sheets  for  four  years  of  a  farm  in  the  Accoants  of 
Dorchester  district,  which  show  a  very  melancholy  result.     The  farm  consists  of  1,080  «  ^arm  of 
acres,  of  which  411  acres  are  now  arable,  217  acres  having  been  laid  down  since  1879.  i>^^^^r®»- 
Part  of  the  farm,  comprising  777  acres^  is  copyhold,  in  the   owner's  hands,  and  the  -^PP-  ^-  '^^ 
remaining  303  acres  are  held  on  lease.     No  rent  is  charged  in  the  balance  sheets  in 
respect  of  the  777  acres,  and  the  rent  of  the  leasehold  portion  is  now  150Z.,  having 
been  reduced  from  200/.  four  years  ago.     No  interest  on  capital  or  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  charged,  yet  the  four  years'  accounts  show  a  total  loss  of  no  less  than  1»374/. 
In  the  year  ending  April  6th,  1894,  a  loss  of  1,1982.  was  made,  and  this  as  will  be  seen, 
was  largely   accounted  for  in  the  difference  between  the  valuation  at  the  end  and 
beginning  of  the  year.     To  some  extent  this  was  attributable  to  the  f^  in  the  price  of 
stock  ;   but  300Z.  of  the  deficiency  was  due  to  the  miserable  crops  of  1893,  which  had 
all  been  thrashed  and  sold  for  the  sake  of  the  straw,  whereas  usually  there  would  be  a 
good  lot  of  oats  and  some  wheat  either  unthrashed  or  in  the  granary. 

I  am  able  to  add  to  these  accounts  in  respect  of  this  farm  a  summary  of  the  profit 
and  loss  on  its  occupation  since  1880 : — 


Profit 


Lose. 


1880-1 

1881-2 

1882-3 

1888-4 

1884-5 

1885-6 

1886-7 

1887-8 

1888-9 

1889-90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 

1893-4 


457  5  6 
916  17  0 
699    0    0 


166     1  7 

308     5  1 

880  15  0 

61  16  2 


3,490    0    4 


£    s.    d. 
82  11     3 


57  11     4 
360  19    4 

208  10    4 


52    0    8 

185  15     1 

1,198    2     3 


2,205  10    3 


m    86890. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AORICULTUBE : 


Aeconnti  of 
afmnn  of 
840  acres. 

App.  B.  6. 


Deducting  the  losses  from  the  gains,  this  shows  a  nett  return  of  1,284?.  lOf.  Id.,  as 
the  result  of  14  years'  farming  on  a  holding  for  which  rent  is  paid  on  only  about  one- 
third.  In  other  words  the  profits  of  farming  1,680  act^es  of  land  amount,  after  paying 
a  rent  which  spread  over  the  whole  is  from  Ss.to  4«.  per  aci*e,to  about  9w.  per 
artnum,  out  of  which  the  farmer  has  to  pay  interest  on  his  capital,  and  obtain  a  liring' 
for  himself; 

This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  typica3(  holding,  but  it  is  certainly  represeniiative  of  a 
large  number  of  farms  in  Mid-Dorset,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  times  have  been 
met  by  laying  down  a  large  proportion  of  the  arable  land — a  process  which  is  being 
rapidly  continued. 

33.  A  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditure  on  a  farm  of  840  acres  in  South  Dorset 
f oi:  X8  years  is  given  in  Appendix  B.  6.  This  has  been  occupied  by  the  same  family 
for  36  years,  the  present  occupier  having  succeeded  his  father  14  years  ago.  At  ^the 
time  of  my  visit  the  stock  on  the  farm  comprised  89  cattle,  mostly  Herefords,  of  which 
66  were  dairy  cows,  and  there  were  450  Dorset  horn  ewes  and  271  lambs,  79  pigs,  and 
23  horses.  From  10  to  12  heifers  are  reared  every  year,  and  go  into  the  dairy  at  three 
years  old,  the  steers  being  fattened  and  sold  out.  The  ofT-going  ewes  are  got  up  and 
sold  in  lamb  for  farmers  who  want  to  get  early  lambs.  Butter  and  cheese  are  both 
made,  and  in  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1893,  4,597  lbs.  of  butter  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  Is.  Id.  per  lb.,  and  48|  cwt.  of  cheese  at  an  average  of  40«.  per  cwt.  About 
100  hens  are  kept,  and  the  eggs  sold  at  lOd.  per  dozen.  A  considerable  number  of 
rabbits  are  sold,  the  sum  realised  by  them  beinff  122^.  in  1893. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  appendix  show  tot  each  year  Hie  items  of  reeeiptg  and 
expenditure.  Everything  used  in  the  house  off  the  farm  is  credited  to  the  farm 
aocoimt,  and  no  interest  on  capital,  wages  of  management,  or  depreciation  of  dead- 
stock are  charged.  I  spent  some  time  with  the  occupier  looking  through  his  books> 
which  were  admirably  kept,  and  I  should  judge  him  to  be  an  exceuent  man  of 
business.  In  fact  I  understood  that  he  had  had  some  commercial  experience  before  he 
began  farming. 

The  accounts  are  complete  from  1876  to  1893,  with  the  exception  of  the  disastrous 
year  1879-^0,  which  was  *^  too  bad  to  keep  accounts  for."  A  loss  estimated  at  about 
1,0002.  was  made  in  that  season.  Except  in  that  year  there  has  always  been  a  balance 
on  the  right  side,  though  in  one  year  it  fell  as  low  as  14Z.  On  the  average  there  has 
been  a  return  of  about  S50L  per  annum,  which  is  the  gross  return  to  the  occupier  for 
his  capital  and  labour.  This  is  arrired  at  by  imtang  off  1879  altogetheiv  and  if  tiie 
estimated  loss  on  that  year  were  brought  into  account  the  average  iseome  would  be 
under  800/. 

In  connexion  with  these  accounts  some  interesting  figures  are  given  showing  varioita 
details  of  the  stock  and  com.  Thus  the  r^um  from  >  each  ewe  has  ranged  from  62^.  in 
1883  to  358.  6d.  in  1892,  and  the  return  from  each  dairy  oow  from  131.  in  1882  to  7L 
in  1893.  The  return  per  acre  from  the  corn  crop  has  ranged  from  71.  6s.  lOd.  in  1881 
to  4Z.  in  1894.  Taking  quinquennial  averages  we  get  the  following  compaiison  of 
returns  betweea  the  first  and  the  last  portions  of  the  period  :— 


Coontj 
asjlum  tkcm 
and  garden. 

App.  B.  7. 


Farmers* 
capital. 


1881-5. 

1889-98. 

Average  return  per  ewe    -            -            -            . 
Average  return  per  cow  in  dairy  -            -            - 
Average  return  per  acre  of  com  grown    - 

£    s.    d. 

2  13  11 

11    6    7 

6    5    7 

£   s.    d. 
2    6    0 
9  13    8 
5  16    0 

34.  I  give  in  Appendix  B.  7  the  account  for  two  years  of  the  farm  and  garden 
occupied  in  connexion  with  the  Dorset  County  Asylum.  This  of  course  is  in  no  way 
representative,  as  there  are  obviously  exceptional  circumstances,  as  for  instance  the  free 
labour  of  patients  and  a  certain  and  regular  demand  for  all  produce  without  middle- 
men's or  market  expenses,  which  preclude  any  attempt  to  compare  it  with  an  ordinary, 
holding.     Still  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of  record  as  indicating  good  management. 

35.  The  accounts  which  have  been  referred  to  indicate  a  shrinkage  of  farmers' 
capital,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  tenants  who  have  farmed  since  1881  are  in  a 
worse  position  now  than  then.     Tenants  who  take  farms  nowadays  often  do  so  with 
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insufficient  capital,  one  witness  in  West  Dorset  stating  that  tbe  amount  of  timr  cc^ital 
ranged  '*  from  nothii^e^  upwards/'  Another  witness  in  the  same  part  of  the  county 
said  that  ''  a  moww  Mid  mi  eAA  plough  roprosont^  the  implements  on  many  farms.'* 
Allowing  for  tome  exaggeration  in  these  statements  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
land  is  suffering  in  many  parts  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  capital  available 
for  farming  it.  Otie  firm  of  vahiers  and  agricultural  auctioneers  of  wide  experience 
in  the  Dorch^ter/disibrict  sitid  tibat  capital  is  bciing  rapitHy  witiidtMm  from  farming. 
''  If,"  they  sa^,  '^i^.^^oent  furm,^ear  a  town  comes  into  the  .market  there  are  plenty  of 
''  appUcants  1(^  think  ihsy  can  4a  4^  little  better  than  in  their  own  farm,  but  &ey 
'*  only  leave  If^a  ^tractive  farms  vacant  and  no  fresh  capital  is  introduced."  Another 
valuer  and  land  a^en^  in  West  p^orset  observed  that  a  man  thrown  tip  af  large  farm  and 
takes  a  smaller  on^, requiring  less  capital  to  work  iU  ,  Thue  a  man. occupying  a  600 
acre  farm  will  leave  it  and  Itake^^ne  of  200  acres.  The  situation  and  convenience  of 
the  farm  is  the  firsir  consideration  with  tenants  and  they  will  not  take  the  outlying 
farms  even  thjough  ^ey  admit  they  are  cheap.  The  averag^e  capital  of  farmers  was 
variously  estimted  at  from  51.  to  7Z.  per  acre.   ,,   . 

f  1  ,  .       .     t  -  _        1,1       , 

36.  The  causes  i:^f  erred  to  in  the  litst  paragraph  indicate  a  certain  number  of  Changes  of 
changes  of  tenancy,  and  there  have  been  many  owing  to  financial  difficulties.     On  the  ^^J^^^^g. 
whole,  however,  I  did  not  gather  that  farms  have  changed  hands  to  any  very  abnormal 

eidiUit.  IM  may  b#  wortib  noting,  asiiUustratmg  the  d^ree  to  which  ''  fixity  of  tenure '' 
obtains  under  :pre8ent  condit^ms^  that  of  11  farms  for  which  1  obtained  exact  informa* 
don  on  the  point,  situated'  in  very  different  parts  olf  the  county,  the  average  length  of  time 
which  the  present  ocetzpieor  or  members  oi  his  family  had  held  the  fiinn  was  40  years. 
In:  one  case  it  had  only  beeiv  occupied  for  throe  years,  but  in  all  the  other  cases  the 
tenancy  by  the  one  family  had  lasted  for  at  least  20  years,  and  in  one  instance  for  90 
years.  Comparatively  few  farms  are  actually  unlet,  though  it  appears  that  the  owners 
in  some  cases  have  more  farms  in  hand  t^n  heretofore.  I  was  informed*  however,  that 
many  tenants  had  given  notice,  though  this  of  course  does  not  always  involve  actual 
quitting. 

37.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  many  farmers  had  lately  become  bankrupt,  one  Baakniptdes 
agent  replied,  "  No,  but  they  are  much  distressed,  and  the  bulk  of  last  year's  rent  is  in  •"^  fanners' 
arrear!"     A  farmer  in  the  west  of  the  county  stated  that  *'  many  are  ruined,  but  few  ^^'^®^*' 

"  become  bankrupt,  as  the  process  is  too  slow  and  visible  to  admit  of  bankruptcy." 
Qn  one  estate  of  7,000  acres  the  ageqt  stated  that  three  tenants  had  become  bankrupt 
in  the  last  eight  yearsi  and  on  another  estajbe  of  24^0  acres  the  agents  knew  only 
three  or  four  instance^.  The  Blani^ford  Fanq^rs'  Club  stated  that  therjB  had  been  many 
coi^pcHWiona  with  creditors,  and,  forvapripus  r^3asons»  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  a 
fanner  ''  costes  to  gri^/'  as :  the  saying  goes,  it  seldom  amounts  to  actual  bankruptcy 
in  the  legal  sense.  One  witness,  havj^g  esipeptional  opportunities  of  knowing,  sjtated 
that  within  the  past  eight  years  many  farmers  in  the  district  had  liquidated,  but  there 
was  hardly  a  single  banki;:uptoy,  ^  of  then  having  made  private  arrangements,  the 
cl!tBditors  getting  something  between  4^.  and  10^.  in  the  £.  As  to  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing advances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  bankers  have  become  very  cautious.  At  one 
time  they  were  iliclined  to  take  ^  slight  risk,  but  they  cannot  do  so  now,  owing  to  the 
constant  fall  in  the  value  of  land;  One  instance  was  mentioned  to  me  in  which  the 
bank  allowed  an  overdraft  of .  7Q0L  on  tiie  security  of  certain  land,  which,  when  sold 
only  realised  3002..    The  owner  was  sold  up,  and  only  paid  4^.  in  the  <£. 

The  following  statement  was    made    by  a  farmer    in  a   parish    not    far    from 
Dorchester  : — 

I  In  three  large  farms  that  adjoin  thai  which  I  occupy,  the  tenants  have  had  to 
go  into  liquidation,  not*  all' in  the  same  parish,  but  their  land  all  joins  mine. 
Another  left,  and  took  a  smaller  farm,  but  1  am  afraid  was  insolvent  when  he  left, 
and  a  year  or  two  after  he  had  to  liquidate.  Another  left,  having  lost  a  lot  of 
capital,  but  w^  able  to  take  a  smaller  and  better  farm.  Another  has  just  had 
everything  sold,  and  I  am  afraid  has  vwy  little  if  anything  left.  Two  other  large 
farmers  in  this  parish  have  had  to  go  into  liquidation. 

3B4  The  following  calculation,  showing  the  per-centage  of  cultivated  land  under  AUentioiii 
each  kind  of  crop  in  1879-80  and  1894,  respectively,  shows  broadly  the  alterations  ^^•™^- 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  interval. 
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iB^YAh  OOMMIflllON  ON  AOBIOULTUBl: 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Sje,  beans  and  peas  - 

Total  corn  crops 

Pototoes 

Turnips  and  swedes   - 

Mangolds 

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetches,  4c.  -  -  - 

Total  green  crops 

Clovers  and  grasses  in  rotation 
Permanent  pasture     - 
Fallows         -  -  . 


1879-80. 


7-77 
8-66 
4-45 
1-26 


22-03 


•49 
8-34 
101 

•70 
1-87 


12-42 


10-72 

68-28 

1-50 


1894. 


4*41 
6-86 
6-36 
1-26 


18-87 


•38 

7-67 

1-20 

•69 

-98 


10-72 


9-36 

60-87 

-68 


Lajing  land 
down  to 
i^russ. 


Effect  on 
one  parish. 


The  figures  for  1879-80  are  taken  from  Mr.  Little's  Report  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's  ComiDission.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  wheat  has  fallen  from 
7  •  77  per  cent,  to  4  •  41,  and  of  barley  from  8  •  55  per  cent,  to  6  •  36  per  cent.,  while  oats 
have  increased  from  4  -  45  per  cent,  to  6  *  35  per  cent.  But  the  most  striking  fact 
brought  out  is  the  increase  of  permanent  pasture  from  53  *  28  per  cent,  to  60  *  87  per 
cent. 

39.  At  the  B^re  Regis  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

"  That  the  sowing  down  of  arable  land  to  grass — ^long  leys  or  permanent 
pasture — is  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  cure  for  agricultural  depression,  though, 
ill  some  cases,  some  improvement  on  continuous  cultivation.  We  cannot  look 
forward  to  the  result  of  these  systems  with  satisfaction,  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
production  of  the  country  will  be  less,  and  our  villages  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
depopulated." 

Several  witnesses  had  themselves  laid  down  land  to  permanent  grass,  but  most  of 
them  spoke  in  a  somewhat  depreciatory  way  of  the  result.  One  farmer  said  he  had 
laid  down  100  acres  and  had  broken  nearly  all  of  it  up  again,  for  it  went  to  "  a  nasty 
**  rug  that  won't  feed."  This  was  on  poor  hill  land,  but  about  15  acres  of  good  land 
which  he  had  laid  down  was  quite  satisfactory.  He  observed  that  "poor  pasture 
"  won't  pay,  because  you  cannot  keep  enough  stock." 

Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer  has  laid  down  about  180  acres  of  pasture  within  the  last  13 
years.  This  has  been  done  gradually,  and  I  walked  over  fields  in  all  stages,  from  tiie 
first  to  the  thirteenth  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  process  has 
been  extremely  successful  so  far  as  getting  a  good  pasture  goes.  He  sows  suitable 
seeds — ^not  expensive  mixtures — and  renovates  after  two  or  three  years.  The  seeds 
cost  from  10s.  to  15«.  per  acre,  when  sown  down,  and  about  2s.  per  acre  for  renova- 
ting. The  essential  point,  as  Mr.  Homer  insisted,  is^  that  the  pasture  shall  be  "  well 
done,"  either  by  feeding  cake  on  it  or  dressing  it  with  manure.  By  following  this 
course  he  sees  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  pasture. 

Mr.  Barkworth,  who  gave  me  valuable  evidence,  stated  that  he  had  laid  down  100 
acres  of  his  poorest  land  to  grass.  The  land,  he  said,  was  valued  at  about  3$.  6d.  per 
acre  to  let,  and  the  seeds  alone  cost  148.  per  acre  to  lay  it  down.  One  result  of  this  is 
that  a  carter  and  a  boy  are  dispensed  with. 

40.  The  following  summary  of  evidence  given  by  Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  with  reference  to  the 
parish  of  Sydling  St.  Nicholas,  is  noteworthy  : — 

It  is  a  cold  high  parish,  poor  land  as  a  rule.  As  nearly  us  I  can  judge  about  800  acres,  that  used  to  be  ploughed, 
is  now  let  down  to  grow  what  it  can.  I  may  divide  this  into  two  classes ;  what  is  of  no  value  at  present 
prices  and  some  which  may  be  called  useful.  There  is  about  600  acres  of  land  that  is  worthless,  or  but  very 
little  value,  and  is  taken  no  aooonnt  of  except  to  keep  the  fences  np  round .  it,  and  about  200  acres  that  is 
attended  to  and  manured  to  grow  some  grass. 
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I  will  attempt  to  show  you  the  difference  It  makes  in  labour  and  expenses  :^ 

Present  Outlay, 

£     9,    d. 
600  acres  of  rough  land,  used  simplj  for  sheep  and  bullock  run.     Cost  of  keeping  up 
fences  about  2s.  per  acre  per  annum  -  -  -  -  -  -  -6000 

200  acres,  manured  and  part  mown,  at  124.  per  acre  per  annum  -  -     120    0    0 

£180    0    0 


Ibrmer  Outlay. 
600  acres,  farmed  on  five-course  system,  starting  with  it  as  ail  down  in  second  year's  seeds : — 

FirH  Year: 
Ploughing,  at  \2$,  per  acre 
Dra^png  three  times,  at  2«.  per  acre  eadi  time 
Bollmg  twice,  at  It.  6^.  „  ^ 

Drilling,  at  2s.  per  acre 
Harvesting,  at  12».  per  acre 
Threshing  and  feeding  straw,  at  lOt.  per  acre 
Weeding,  at  2s.  per  acre     - 
Fencing,  Ac,  at  \s.  per  acre 


Second  Year: 

Three  ploughings,  at  9«.  per  acre  each 

Four  draggings,  at  2#.            „  „ 

Drilling,  at  2s.  per  acre       -  .            - 

Manure,  at  20t.    „              -  -            - 
Hoeing  roots,  at  10*.  per  acre 

Feeding  roots,  at  4*.       „  -             - 

Fencing,  seed,  &c  at  3«.  per  acre  ' 

TMrdYear: 
Ploughing,  at  10#.  per  acre 
Dragging  three  times,  at  6s.  per  acre 
Drilling,  at  2*.  per  acre       .  -  - 

Kolling  twice,  at  3s.  per  acre 
Hai-vesting,  at  I2s.        „  -  - 

Threshing  and  feeding  straw,  at  IOjt.  per  acre 
Weeding  and  fencing,  at  Ss.  per  acre 
Sowing  grass  seeds,  at  4d.  „ 

Fencing,  at  Is.  per  acre       •  .  - 


Fourth  Year: 
Young  grass ;  this  I  put  all  round,  some  fed,  some  mown  for  hay,  some  saved  for 
seed,  at  12*.  per  acre  -------. 

Fifth  Year: 

Second  year's  ley — nominal  for  thistle  and  dock  cufttiog,  fencing,  &c. — ^say  2s.  6 J. 
per  ixcve  -------.. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

360 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

810 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1,440    0    0 


2,220    0    0 


1,420    0    0 


360    0    O 


75    0    0 
£6,516    0    0 


This  gives  a  yearly  average  of  1,103/.,  and  to  this  is  added  the  outlay  on  the  200  acrts  of  **  useful  land," 
which  is  reckoned  on  the  same  l^asis,  except  that  there  is  no  second  year's  ley.     This  adds  453/.,  making 

Annual  outlay  when  under  plough      ... 
Annual  outlay  in  grass  .  .  «  . 


Saving  in  outlay 
Less  stock  are  kept  now  than  under  the  old  system. 


-  £1,376 


I  give  this  statement,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  interest  as  the  calculation  of  a 
practical  farmer,  as  it  was  handed  to  me. 

41.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  live  stock  to  every  Proportion 
100  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Dorset  in  1894,  as  compared  with  15  years  previously  of  livestock 
when  Mr.  Little  reported  on  the  county  : —  kept 
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BOTAL  COMMnSION  ON  AOBICULTUBE : 


App.  A.  1. 


IncreMed 
dairjiug. 


•   ;»')  ■*•*■'     u«>«'  ;!    •! 

•   >ys 

187»-«0. 

1894. 

..     , 

I'-  '"  '    *•' 

\. 

Uoms:                                     -    " 
I      Used  solely  for  agrioultare  -        -    - 
•  Unbroken  horses  and  brood  uMfe$  *- 

Total 

OatHe: 
Cows  and  heifers     -            -      .,.,.♦,   ,. 
Other  cattle,  two  years  of  age  and  over 
yy         andertwf^eam          •  . 

Total 

Sheep: 
One  jear  old  and  above 
Under  one  year  old 

.    Total 
Pigs    .            .            .            . 

• 
1 

■  1- 

2*65 

-oi 

1    .J 

3-88 

3-34 

9-95 
2-20 
3f,70  .. 

10-48 

2-29 

;  8^4« 

15-86 

16<ao. 

63-J9     . 
35-4  ..  ,  . 

.     48:48 

.  28-74  .  , 

.  99-2    ;,   , 

■.78-2*       i 

•      >       1 

it          "     •, 

7W 

W-96  ' 

These  figures  show  tliat  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  arable  land,  the  number  of 
horses  kept  on  farms  has  not  appreciably  decreased,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  a  marked  depletion  of  sheep.  No  doubt  this  is  partially  due  to  the  exceptional 
influence  of  the  season  of  1893,  which  reduced  the  flocks  of  the  nation  to  an  alarming 
extent,  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  is  also  attributable  to  the  diminution  of 
land  under  the  plough  which,  other  things  being  equal,  naturally  tends  to  diminish  the 
capacity  of  a  farm  for  carrying  sheep.  I  give  in  the  appendix  the  returns  for  each 
year  from  1881  to  1893  of  the  crops  and  stock  of  the  county,  and  in  reference  thereto, 
it  will  be  seen  that  whereas  in  the  five  years  1881-85,  the  ayerage  stock  of  sheep  was 
438,465,  in  the  fiye  years  1889-93,  the  average  stock  of  sheep  was  422,633. 

42.  That  there  has  been  increased  attention  paid  to  dairying  many  witnesses  stated, 
and  the  fact  is  borne  out  by  statistics.  Cows  and  heifers  have  increased  since  1879 
from  9 '  95  to  10*  43  per  100  acres.  On  one  farm  of  400  acres,  for  instance,  tiie  present 
occupier  milks  between  50  and  60  cows,  whereas  his  predecessor  in  Ike  form  milked 
only  20.  The  return  per  cow  has  of  course  been  reduced,  as  has  been  previously 
indicated.  Thus  in  one  case  where. the  dairy  is  let,  80  cows  were  let  from  1872  to 
1878  at  14Z.  per  cow,  and  from  1879  to  1892  at  121.  per  cow,  showii^g  an  annual 
reduction  to  the  farmer  of  160L  The  increased  dairying  means,  broadly  speaking, 
increased  sale  of  milk,  which  is  more  and  more  taking  the  place  of  butter  and  cheese 
making  wherever  railway  facilities  permit. 

Qeneial  43.  Beyond  laying  land  down  to  permanent  grass  and  increasing  dairying,  there  has 

state  of  farm-  jj^en  some  extension  of  the  systena  of  temporary  grass,  by  leaving  layers  down  for  two 
*"S*  or  three  years.     On  the  whole  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  state  of  farming 

has  deteriorated,  as  regards  both  the  cleanliness  and  condition  of  the  land.  Messrs. 
Eawlence  and  Squarey  stated  that  it  had  ^'  deteriorated  as  to  annual  weeds  on  account 
**  of  tenants  not  being  able  to  employ  enough  hands,  an^  the  indolence  of  those  who  are 
'^  employed.  In  fact  it  takes  three  men  at  much  higher  wages  to  do  now  what  two 
**  men  used  to." 

As  regards  the  breeding  and  management  of  stock  opinions  differed,  many  witnesses 
considering  that  it  had  improved  in  both  respects.  On  the  other  hand  one  experienced 
witness  said  that  the  herds — except  those  bred  to  a  distinct  breed — ^had  deteriorated. 
He  stated  that  farmers  do  not  breed  their  own  stock  so  much  as  they  did,  and  that  it 
was  a  growing  practice  to  make  up  dairies  by  buying  in  Irish  cows  and  heifers  vhioh 
are  not,  in  his  opinion,  of  as  good  a  class  as  they  were.  As  regards  sheep  the  same 
witness  considered  that  they,  were  improved,  but  he  observed  that  they  are  now 
bred  to  require  artificial  feeding,  and  that  they  cannot  be  kept,,  as  they  used  to  )^, 
without  it. 


Market 
or&iariefl. 


44.  One  point,  though  it  may  seem  somewhat  trivial,  appears  to  me  worth  notice, 
and  that  is  the  decadence  of  the  mark^  ordinary.  The  market  dinner  is  a  traditional 
function  which  in  times  not  far  distant  had  considerable  importance,    l^ave  attended 
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many  in  difbrent  mrto  of  the  o&oninfjf,  and  ever^here  it  i»  now  ahom  of  litBf  ancient 
glory.    In  Dcnrset  Jtwdat»]^ially  struck  with  thia^  although  fiome  aUowance  must  (.be  '<•' 

made  for  the  fact  that  my  yisit  waa  not  paid  at  the  most  favourable  time  ofyeaci 
But  it  was  common  to  see  a  large  market  room,  at  one  time  no  doubt 'Cocnmonly  wel^ 
filled,  with  only  a  handful  of  guests  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  feast.     Even 
those  who  weire  present,  for  the  most  part,  wferenot  farmers.  Thus  in  one  large  mai'ket 
tcfWn  I  counted  at  th^  ordinary  20  persons,  and  I  was  informed  that  of  these  only  fi*v^ 
wei^  farmers,  the  remainder  being  mostly  corii  dealwa  or  local  tradesmen.    In  another ' 
small  but  i^l  important  town  there  were  12  pi^e&ent,   and   of   these  only   threld^ 
w^e  farmers.    Small  as  the  matter  may  appear,  I  regard  tliis  as  a  sign  of  the' 
times.     '    i 

{c.)  On  Zabawers. 

45.  I  propose  to  deal  with  some  of  the  questions  mainly  affecting  labourers  in  a  Bedaction^f 
subsequent  part  of  the  Report,  but  I  may  indicate  here  broadly  tbe  I  effect   of  the  labour, 
depression  on  the  ^'  predoiniaant  partner  >"  in:  agriculture.     That  the  reduction  oi  arrable 
land  has  d^placed  labour  is  a  tmism.      I  give  in  the  appendix  a  table  idiowiiiig  the 
agricultural  population  of  Dorset  returned  in  the  Census  of   1871,  1881,  and'  1891 
respectively.    This  shows  the  .number  of  -  agricultural  labourers,  including  shepherds  ^pp.  A.2. 
and  carters,  a/b  eacb  period  to  have  been  as  follows : —  ^       *       * 


MM    ./  ^     t 

,      -'.,.( 

, . 

1871. 

'1881. 

.1. 

18f01. 

Decrease.                             ' 

1871-91. 

1881-91. 

18,001 

15,766 

18,762 

1 
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The,  reduction  of  labofur  on.  the  land  has  thus  been  going  on  for  a  long  period,  but 
the  process  has  been  accelerated  since  1881. 

There  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  of  labour  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and  in  some 
djistricts  I  was  informed  that  ^he  supply  was  more  than  sufficient.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  farmers  have  cut  down  their  labour  bill  sa  far  as  possible  in  recent  years,  and 
that  in  the  winter  the  practice  of  keeping  men  on  when  there  is  little  or  no  wior]^  for 
them  is  dying  out.    In  one  or  two  districts  complaint  was  made  of  the  scarcity  of  boys. 


{d.)  On  Papulaiion  generdUy. 

46.  I  give  in  the  appendix  a  statement  showing,  for  each  parish  in  Dorset,  the  Tw,^g^g^  r 
number  of  inhabited  houses,  of  families  oq  stpe^te  occupiers,  and  of  populatiw  at  the  population! 
Census  of  1871,  1881,  and  1891  respectively.     There  has  naturally  been  an  increaae  o|  ^pp,  ^.  3* 
population  in  some  of  the  chief  parishes  q^  the  sea-coast,  thi^  being  an  influence  which 
has  no  special  connexion  with  local  conditions.     Bearing  this  iri  mind,  therefore^  it,  is 
significant  to  find  that, the  county  as  a  whole  ^ows  a  decline  in  population  between 
1871  and  1891.    Eyen  more  .striking  is  the  fact  thati  out  of  285.  parifdies,  no  less  thf^n 
218  show  a  declinei  in  population  during  the .  20  year^    Some  of  the  rural  parishea 
show  a  startlii^  decrease^  1  .  v 


y^    '  .       '    '        Vl.— ^fitBLATIONS  or  IiAin)l40RPS  AND  TbnIOTS. 

47.  Althou^  r  received  a  Certain  numlier  of  individual  complaints,  the  majority  of  q^^.^ 
which  referred  to  a  diffet^nce  of  opinion  atf  to  reduction  of  rent,  on  the  whole  the  feeling, 
relationship  existinj^  between  lahdldrds  and  tenants  in  Dorset  hiay  be  described  as 
niutuallysatuifac^ry,  Tlie  complaint  that  i^ts  had  not  been  reduced  soon  enopgh 
or.  sufficiently  came  chiefly  from  West  Dorset,  but  it  reached  me  also  in  aoipe  otwf 
papts  of  the  county.  One  wita;^e^s  pf  wide  exppriance  in,  Mid-Dorset  «aid  that  "  rents 
''  had  fallen  too  slowly,  neither  landlords  nor  tenants  having  fujijy  realifed,  the 
"  seriousness  of  the  depression."  There  are  certain  other  points  at  issue  in  regard  to 
terms  of  tenancy  or  quitting,  but  in  the  main,  where  discontent  exists  at  all,;  it  is 
usually  in  r^ard  to  rent.  .  ^ 
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Terms  of 
tenancy. 


Agreements. 


Existing 
agreements. 
App.  0.  2. 


Terms  of 
awaj-going. 


48.  ''Holding  long  leases/'  said  the  witness  qnoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
"  has  been  a  factor  in  the  ruin  of  several  farmers,"  but  I  found  very  few  leases  now 
running,  except  in  West  Dorset.  Practically,  the  universal  practice  now  is  to  let 
farms  on  a  yearly  tenancy. 

49.  Although  the  term  has  altered,  the  old  cumbrous  leases  remain  as  a  rule  in  force. 
Some  of  them  ai^e  undoubtedly  distinguished  by  a  prolixity  which  may  well  induce 
impatience  in  the  mind  of  any  farmer.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympatluse  on  general 
grounds  with  the  complaint  which  farmers  frequently  make,  that  their  agreement  is  so 
long  and  involved  that  they  scarcely  know  what  it  does  or  does  not  contain.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  many  of  these  agreements  are  signed  without  being  read  and 
still  less  understood.  It  is  easj*  to  say  that  a  man  is  foolish  who  does  this,  but  as 
matter  of  principle,  every  one  would  admit  that  it  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  make 
agreements  shorter  and  more  readily  intelligible  to  the  lay  mind.  A  curious  instance 
was  mentioned  by  one  witness,  in  which  a  tenant  one  day  discovered  on  looking  over 
his  lease,  that  190  acres  of  down  were  scheduled  to  him  which  he  had  never  occupied. 
They  used  at  one  time  go  with  the  farm,  and  the  figures  had  been  copied  in  the 
schedule  of  his  lease  without  alteration.  This  indicates  carelessness  on  the  part  both 
of  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  and  the  tenant. 

Many  landlords  and  agents,  as  well  as  farmers,  are  in  favour  of  a  shorter  and  simpler 
form  of  agreement  than  that  commonly  used,  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  arrive 
at  one.  An  agent  and  valuer  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have 
an  agreement  consisting  of  only  one  short  comprehensive  clause,  to  the  effect  that  tbe 
tenant  must  farm  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  and  keep  the  land 
clean  and  in  good  heart. 

An  experienced  farmer  in  West  Dorset  gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

"Agreements  are  often  stereotyped  and  draT?n  on  old  and  very  antiquated 
forms,  are  often  vexatious  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  do  not  give  security 
for  tenants'  capital  and  cultivation  of  the  farm.  After  he  has  put  it  in  good 
condition;  and  asked  for  a  reduction  of  rent  to  meet  the  times,  he  is  met  by  the 
agent,  who  knows  the  farm  has  been  well  done,  and  is  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
rents  to  the  highest  pitch  for  the  owner.  He  (the  agent)  says,  *  you  had  better 
give  notice,'  and  if  this  is  done,  instead  of  doing  his  best  for  the  tenant  who  has 
made  the  farm  what  it  is,  he  will  use  his  efforts  to  secure  another  tenant  at  the 
same  rent,  who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  his  predecessor's  outlav  and  energy  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  then  apply  for  what  the  old  tenant  haa  asked  for,  viz.,  a 
reduction  of  rent,  and  probably  get  it." 

This  no  doubt  represents  a  condition  of  things  that,  if  not  frequent,  is  at  any  rate 
not  unknown. 

50.  I  give  in  the  appendix  a  copy  in  full  of  the  agreement  in  force  on  a  large 
estate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  I  also  give  notes  of  four  other 
agreements  which  were  placed  in  my  hands  for  farms  in  South,  South-East,  and  West 
Dorset. 

Generally  speaking  the  leases  and  agreements  contain,  after  the  customary  landlords 
reservations,  a  covenant  by  the  tenant  to  do  all  internal  repairs,  the  landlord  finding 
materials,  and  to  keep  drains,  fences,  watercourses,  &c.,  in  good  order.  The  tenant  is 
forbidden  to  take  more  than  two  white  straw  crops  in  succession,  and  is  either  to  farm 
on  the  four-course  system,  or  to  leave  the  arable  land  on  quitting  in  a  four-course 
shift.     Some  agreements  contain  detailed  restrictions  as  to  cropping,  as  for  instance : — 

"  Not  in  any  year  to  crop  more  than  one-half  of  the  same "  {i.e.,  the  arable 
land),  **  to  com  or  grain  nor  more  than  one-sixteenth  to  pulse  to  be  harvested  (which 
*'  pulse  must  be  dnlled  and  twice  hoed),  and  not  more  than  acres  of  swedes, 

"  turnips,  mangold,  mustard,  rape,  or  other  seed,  and  not  more  than  acres 

*'  of  clover  seed  shall  be  harvested  as  a  crop,  the  remainder  of  the  arable  lands  to 
'*  be  in  grass,  roots,  or  other  grain  crops  to  be  fed  off  or  consumed  on  the  &rm." 

The  tenant  is  bound  to  consume  on  the  holding  all  hay,  straw,  roots,  grain  crops,  &c. 
produced  thereon,  to  keep  the  farm  free  from  weeds,  to  destroy  ant-hills  and  moles, 
and  generally  to  farm  and  manage  the  land  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  rules 
of  good  husbandry. 

51.  I  take  the  following  extract  from  a  general  form  of  agreement  which  was  handed 
to  me  by  an  agei^ti  apd  yaluer  ip  Sputh-East  Dorset,  who  described  it  as  a  good  and 
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fairly  representative  one.    It '  comprifies  the  olauies  applicable  to  the  last  year  of 
tenancy  to  the  quitting  of  the  holding. 

*^  On  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  (save  the  same  is  terminated  under  condi- 
tion 17,  i.e.,  by  re-entry,  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  have  the  option  of 
purchasing  by  valuation  in  the  usual  way  all  hay,  straw,  haulm,  fodder,  and  chaff 
of  the  last  year's  growth  (except  so  much  th^of  as  the  tenant  may  require  for 
his  horses).    Ab  to  the  hay  at  a  price,  and  as  to  the  straw,  haulm^ 

fodder,  and  chaff,  at  a  price. 

"  The  tenant  to  leave  the  soil  compost  and  dung  arising  or  made  after  the 
Michaelmas  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  (except  a  portion  of  such 
soil  compost  and  dung  which  may  be  used  and  expenaed  on  such  of  the  lands  as 
shall  be  sown  with  rape  or  turnips  or  pulse  in  due  course  for  wheat)  on  some 
convenient  parts  of  the  farm,  for  the  use  of  the  landlord,  or  incoming  tenant,  with 
liberty  to  enter  on  the  premises  where  the  same  may  be,  and  to  take  and  carry 
out  the  same  to  and  upon  such  of  the  lands  as  shall  be  in  due  course  for  roots  or 
wheat  respectively  as  nerein-after  mentioned,  at  and  after  the  times  at  which 
such  lands  are  to  be  given  up  to  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant. 

*^  The  tenant  to  allow  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  enter  upon,  manure,  and 
cultivate  one  eighth  of  the  arable  lands  of  fair  average  quality  in  due  course  for 
a  root  crop,  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  a  moiety  of  which  eighth  may  be  sown  to 
rye,  vetches,  or  other  green  food,  to  be  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep,  and  given  up  as 
soon  as  fed  off,  but  not  later  than  the  18th  day  of  July.  And  upon  one-fourth 
part  of  the  same  lands  of  fair  average  quality  and  in  due  course  for  a  wheat  crop, 
one-half  of  which  is  to  bo  in  ley,  and  given  up  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  and  the 
remainder  may  be  in  rape,  turnips,  or  pulse,  the  latter  to  be  given  up  as  soon  as 
the  pulse  is  harvested,  and  the  rape  and  turnip  lands  as  soon  as  fed  off,  but  none 
later  than  the  29th  day  of  September.  Provided  that  in  all  cases  the  areas  of 
arable  lands  to  be  given  up  for  pre-entries  shall  be  proportionately  reduced  in 
respect  of  such  reasonable  area  of  lands  as  may  be  in  sanfoin  roots  not  exceeding 
four  year's  growth. 

**  After  the  12th  day  of  May  the  tenant  to  p^n  and  fold  his  sheep  on  such  parts 
of  the  arable  lands  as  shall  then  be  in  due  course  for  the  incoming  tenant's  root 
or  wheat  crops,  as  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  shall  direct  without  injury  to 
the  sheep. 

'^  The  tenant  to  sow  (or  permit  the  landlord  at  his  option  to  sow)  the  usual 
artificial  grass  seeds  on  the  lands  in  course  ix)  be  sown  with  lenten  com  or  grain, 
and  harrow  and  roll  in  the  same  gratis,  and  to  give  the  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant  seven  days'  notice  previous  to  the  time  at  which  such  grass  seeds  should 
be  sown.  And  if  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  shall  not  supply  the  same 
within  such  seven  davs,  then  the  tenant  shall  provide  proper  seeds  and  shall  be 
paid  for  the  same.  The  tenant  not  to  graze  or  feed  the  young  seeds  after  harvest 
to  the  injury  thereof. 

'^  From  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  March,  and  at  all  times  thereafter  during  the 
continuance  of  the  tenancy,  the  tenant  is  to  allow  and  provide  for  the  landlord  or 
incoming  tenant  necessary  room  for  horses  in  the  stables  and 

cottages,  with  the  joint  use  of  the  cart-sheds  and  room  for  com  and  hay  for  such 
horses,  and  also  sufl&cient  dry  wheat-straw  for  their  litter,  and  also  necessary 
room  for  implements,  and  for  storing  and  preparing  artificial  manures. 

•*  On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  February,  the  tenant  to  plough  and  fallow  up  in  a 
good  husbandlike  manner  all  the  lands  that  shall  or  ought  to  be  left  in  course  for 
the  incoming  tenant's  root  crop,  and  shall,  upon  request  of  the  laandlord  or 
incoming  tenant,  do  all  usual  ploughings,  manurings,  seedings,  and  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  incoming  tenant's  crops  in  the  proper  seasons,  and  in  a  good  husband- 
like manner,  and  to  be  paid  for  the  same  by  valuation." 

52.  The  "custom  of  the  country,"  in  Dorset,  includes  a  somewhat  complicated  <<OTerliold- 
system  of  pre-entry  and  overholding  of  certain  parts  of  the  farm.  Thus  the  incoming  ing." 
tenant,  on  a  Michaelmas  hiring,  may  enter  upon  a  part  of  the  arable  land  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  March,  while  the  outgoing  tenant  may  hold  possession  of  a  part  of  the  land 
until  the  following  Febmary.  There  may  thus  be  for  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  even 
longer,  a  kind  of  dual  control,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  may  sometimes  be  likely  to  cause 
friction. 

63.  In  connexion  with  the  custom  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  a  point  of  law  affecting  Uetermina- 
the  construction  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  has  arisen.     Several  references  to  tionoftue 
the  matter  were  made  to  me  in  evidence^  and  some  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the  trnmcy. 

■    86890.  D 
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s^te  in  wUph  the  la^  now  stands.  ^  It,  m^^be  -^^J^^^^^etpre  .fj^.  giya^efl^  the  facts 
Pftulv.Port-  of  the  case,  which  is  known  in  ihe  Law  fieports^^^JPaul^.B^i^  In  doing 

arlington.       g^  j  j.q[j  mainly  on  a  note  by  Mr.  Druce  on  the  case  m  ttie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
,^otirn«il  for  1890.  /  ','/'' 

^;i^.'^ul  held  1ft  fanti  of  some  1,223  acr^i,  in  Uokdt;,  undbr  Lord  Portarlin^ton,  as  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  and,  in  accoi^iinfee  w^  terms  "df^tHe  agreement  under 

wlfch^he  held  his  farm,  he  gave  noti(ie  tb  dietermirie  the  tefianby  on  October  11th  (Old 
Michifelmas  day),  1888.  In  accordance,  however,  with'the  custom  6f  the  county,  which 
was  incorporated  in  his  agreement,  he  held  6Ver  about  200  acres  Until  the  following 
Hih  df  February,  aind  certain  buildings  aiidi  premises  ijiitil  a,' later'date,  having  given  up 
possession  or  the  remainder  of  the  farm  on  October  llth.  'On 'December  10th,  that  is, 
two  months  before  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  the  "'overholding,*'  Mr.  Paul  gave  notice 
to  'his  landlord,  undefr  section  7  of  the  Agri  cultural  Holdings  Act^  of  his  intention  to 
claim  compensation  in  respect  of  the  use  of  and  consunlption  on  his  holding  of  artificial 
manures  and  feeding  stiiffs  to  the  amount  of  about  2,000/.,  and  for  an  estimated  further 
consurtiption  of  cake  before  February  llth  to  the  extent  6t  2001.  At  the  same  time 
he  appointed  a  valuer  tb  act  on  his  behaTf .  IVTien  Lord  PortarliHgton  r^eived  this 
notice  he  declined  to  entertain  it,  on  the  gr  ound  that  it  ougfrt  to  have  been  given  two 
months  before  the  determination  of  t9ie  tenancy  by  Mr.  Paul  on  October  llth,  and  that 
as  it  was  not  given  within  that  time  it  was  of  no  effect. 

The  question  which  came  before  the  courts — t.e.,  the  Dorset  County  Court  in  the 
first  instance,  and  ultimately  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court — was 
practically  this :  "  Was  Mr.  Paul's  notice  of  December  10th  given  ^  two  months  before 
**  *  the  determination  of  the  tenancy'  within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  the  Agri- 
•*  cultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883  ?  "  Both  courts  decided  that  the  notice  was 
given  in  time,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Mr.  Paul's  tenancy  did  n6t  determine  until 
February  llth. 
Black  T.  Since  this  case  was  decided,  a  case  involving  a  similar  point-^Black  t;.  day — ^has 

OUy.  heen  taken  (1894),  under  the  Scotch  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  to  the  House  of 

Lords,  and  the  principle  laid  down  in  Paul  v.  Portarlington  has  been  substantially 
reaffirmed. 

I  found  that  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  Dorset  that  the  law  now  stands  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  It  is  evident  that  the  diflElculties  of  valuers  must  be  increased  if 
they  have  to  value  improvements  on  land  which  has  passed,  possibly  for  some  months, 
into  the  occupation  of  another  tenant.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty — ^for  which 
obviously  an  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 'Act  is  now  required — suggested 
to  me  was,  that  the  "  determination  of  the  tenancy  *'  should  be  the  aate  at  which  rent 
ceases  to  be  payable,  but  that  a  supplementary  claim  for  compensation  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  should  be  permitted  in  respect  of  any  land  which  should  be 
occupied  after  that  date,  i.e.j  in  respect  of  any  "  overholding."* 

54.  The  working  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  excites .  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
On  some  estates  it  is  the  practice  to  insert  compensation  claui^es  in  the  agreemente,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  very  general.  I.  give  in  the  appendix^  as  an  example,  the 
eompensation  clauses  from  an  agreem^it  for  a  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Messrs.  Rawlence  fuad  Squarey  state  that  on  the  Vighj  estate  "  this  form  of  agreement 
'Mxas  bee^  abandoned."  On  the  wholes  tji^r^  is  a  general  feeling  among  farmers  that 
t^e  Act  is  of  ijtp  advantage,  but  in  many  iqas^  I  toufld  ii  diffioult  to  discover  precisely 
oil  what  this  opi wojjl  was  based.  .     »  < .  .  ' 

The  Milbome  St.  Andrew's  Farmers'  Club  stated  that  **  the  Act  is  quite  a  dead 
** ,  Jbetter,.  tenants  recognising,  it  only  ,as  a  meana  pf  feeing  fleeped." 

The  BlaAdford  Farmerfl'.Club  stated  tlwit  tenants  do  not  .claim  .under  the  Act,  and 
they  complained  especially  Qf  the  facilities  given  for  appeals^     . 

A  firm  of  ageijts  in  Dorchester  stated  that  there  are  coipplaints  of  the  Act,  but  they 
thought  it  worked  fairly.  They  ,pli9erved.tihat  a  tenant;  ,d^es  »oii  claim  unless  he  feels 
satisfied  the  landlord  will  not  claim  for  dilapidations. 

55,  The  follo^g  rpwlutipni^t. referring  Uy  the  AgricuJtuxiJ  Holdings  Act  were 
passed  at  the  iqeetangs  which  I  attended  :-^ 

V       Bere  Begi» —    .  . 

^^  That  -die  laying  down  of  permasmit  pasture  should  be  transferred'  to  Part  IH. 
>    of'the  schedule  of  the  AgricnlbiralHicddiBgs  Act.  >. 


Agricultarsl 

Holdings 

Act. 

App.  C.  3. 


Besomtioiifl 
at  meetings. 


•  yb«  Centr^il  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  in  their  recommendations  for  the  amendment  of  the  Agrioultaral 
■   ilolJings  Act,  suggest  that  "where  the  tenancy  of  the  holding  is  dctyraiiiied  at  different  periods  with  respect 
:  ^  to  the  land  and  the  bnildings^  the  Taluers  or  the  umpires  shall  be  empowered  to  make  an  interim  award  as  to 
-*'   >3  «. the  mattflw  affected." 
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That :^  imporoTtod  oondttxani  wd^  (deonliness  due  < to  ooniinUQus :  gpod  \  fajcVQing 
ahould  be.added  to'Part  in.  of  the.ach^duleof  the  Agrkwltiu»l  Soldipgs  Afi^'Nr 
•  Wodt-^     '  ''■•    r " '  7  "     -  .'   '  ;;  :         .....     ;    '.    -'   .-1  .  u     • 

*^That  this  (Winfrith  Farmers^)  club  agrees  with  the  Fec6mtneiidatioii0^  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Ag;rioulture  on  the  Agrioultura}  Holdings 
Aet,'  except  that  the  recommendations  ab  Regards  making  of  fetoces,  undnly  moVing 
grass  lands,  breaking  up  of  old  grass  lands,  and  neglect  of  roads  should  be  itaade 
more  explicit/'  j  • 

Dorchester —  - .  - 

"That  this  meeting  of  agriculturalists  wish  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
amended  so  as  to  give  greater  security  of  tenure,  free  cultivation  of  land,  and 
free  sale  of  produce." 
56.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  happened  that  the  recommendations   as  to    the  Other  ovi- 
amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Central  ^^  ^ 
.Chamber  of  Agriciilture  were  attracting  attention,  and   the  farmers'  clubs  which  I 
visited  had  recently  had  them   under  consideration.     I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Blandf ord  Farmers*  Club  when  these  recomlmendations  were  discussed,  and  I  was  also 
referred  by  the  Milbome  St.  Andrew's  Fclrmers'  Club  to  the  decisions  which  they 
had  a  week  or  two  previously  arrived  at.     I  give  in  the  appendix  a  report  of  the 
discussion  held  by  the  Blandford  Farmers'  Club  on  the  recommendations  above  men-  App.  D.  3. 
tioned,  and  also  a  statement  by  the  Milbome  St.  Andrew's  Farmers'  Club  on  the  same    . 
subject.    In  the  main  the  recommendations  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
Committee  were  approved  with  certain  slight  modifications. 

One  point  brought  ft>rward  by  several  witnesses  was  that  a  record  should  be  made  of 
the  condition  of  each  holding  when  it  is  let.  Mr.  G.  W.  Homer  suggested  that  this 
should  be  made  as  sooi^  as  the  agreement  is  signed,  and  that  if  the  landlord  and  tenant 
cannot  agree  upon  a  statement  it  should  be  referred  to  a  valuer  in  the  ordinary  way, 
who  shomd  draw  up  the  record.  Mr.  E.  Gr.  Legg  considered  that  there  should  be  an 
official  referee  in  each  district,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  schedule  the  condition  of 
each  holding  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy,  the  cost  to  be  divided  equally 
between  landlord  and  tenant. 

This  record  or  schedule  it  was  suggested  should  form  the  basis  on  which  any  claim 
for  compensation  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  should  be  based. 

The  point  on  which  I  found  most  universal  agreement  as  regards  the  Act  was 
certainly  the  objection  to  appeals.  It  was  strooagly  urged  thiE^t  the  tenant  being, 
generally  speakings  the  pai}ty  with  least  pecuniwy  resources,  is  handicapped  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  appeals,  may  be  carried  from  court  to  court,  and  that  there  should 
therefore  be  a  strict  limitation  to  the  powe^  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  referee. 
The  case  of  Farquharson  v.  Movgan  was  frequently  referred  to .  ifi  support  of  this 
contention.* 


•  The  case  of  Farquharson  v.  Morgan  has  been  referred  to  in  direct  ^vidence  before  the  Royal  Commissipn, 
but,  as  like  Paul  v,  Portarlington,  it  is  a  Dorsetehire  case,  and  one  too  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  facts  here  in  brief.  In  doing  so  I  quote  from  a  note  on  the  case  by  Mr.  T>ftiC6,  in  th^  Joarnid 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society. 

By  a  lease  dated  ^Norember  29th,  188P,  Mr.  Farquharso*,  M.P.,  let  a  farm  to  Bflorgan  from  year  to  year. 
The  lease  provided  that,  on  the  determination  of  the  tenancy,  the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  allowances  and 
compensation  in  respect  of  various  matters  which  are  not  the  subject  of  compensation  nnder  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  to  bo  asceitaiSDed  upon  the  basis  provided/  by  that  Act ;  and  it  wa«  agreiad  by  the  lease  that  the 
clauses  of  the  Act  relating  to  procedure,  and  contained  in  sections  7  to  28  (both  inclusive)  of  it,  should  apply 
as  well  to  any  claim  for  allowance  or  compensation  to  be  made  under  the  lease  as  to  any  claim  under  the  Act. 

The  tenancy  was  determined  on'MarcH  25th,  1891.  The  tenadit  gave  the  landlorddue  notice  of  his  intention 
to  claim  compensation  for  matters  wkich.were  the  sub^t  of  compensatioa  under  the  lease^  but  the  notico  did 
not  include  any  mattei*8  the  subject  of  compensation  under  the  Act.  The  landlord  gave  the  tenant  a  counter- 
notice  of  claim  under  the  Act.  The  parties  appointed  referees  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  the  referees  an 
umpire.  The  referees  being  unable  to  agree  the  umpire  made  an  award  by  which  he  awarded  a  lump  sum  of 
92/.  125.  9c/.,  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  as  the  balance  due  to  the  latter  after  allowing  the  amount 
due  to  the  former. 

In  due  time  afterwards  the  tenant  applied  to  the  county  court  to  enforce  payment  of  the  award  under 
section  24  of  the  Act,  which  enacts  that  "  when  any  money  agreed  or  awarded  for  compensation  is  not  paid 
"  within  14  days  after  the  time  when  it  is  agreed  or  awarded  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  recoverable  upon  order 
"  made  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  as  money  ordered  by  a  county  court  under  its  ordinary  jurisdiction 
"  to  be  paid  is  recoverable."  Upon  such  appliciition  the  landlord  took  objection  to  the  form  of  the  award, 
because  it  awarded  a  lump  sum  generally  for  compensation,  and  did  not  specify  particulars  as  requured  by 
section  19  of  the  Act.  He  did  not  upon  that  occasion  take  any  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court. 
By  consent  of  both  parties  the  award  was  remitted  to  the  umpire  in  order  that  ne  might  amend  it  in  conformity 
with  section  19.  This  the  umpire  did,  and,  as  amended,  the  award  showed  that  it  included  compensation  to 
the  tenant  for  matters  which  were  the  subject  of  compensation  under  the  lease^  but  not  under  the  Act.  The 
landlord  appi^aled  against  the  amended  award  on  the  ground,  amongst  several  others,  that  compensation  had 
been  awarded  for  certain  improvements,  acts,  and  things  in  respect  of  which  the  tenant  was  not  entitled  to 
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The  three  57.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Dorchester  meeting  (quoted 

in  paragraph  54)  demanded  ''  greater  security  of  tenure,  free  cultivation  of  the  land, 
"  and  free  sale  of  produce."  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  the  last  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  end  of  a  lon^  meeting  when  only  a  few  persons  remained,  and  that 
practically  no  discussion  took  place  upon  it.  T  received  however  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  on  the  same  subject,  but  it  would  not  go  to  support  the  Dorchester  resolution 
without  some  qualification. 

58.  The  following  was  a  recommendation  put  before  me  by  several  farmers  whom 
I  met  together  in  West  Dorset : — 

"That  there  should  be  free  sale  of  all  produce  subject  to  keeping  the  land  in 

good  heart,  and  that  in  the  last  year,  if  a  Michaelmas  entry,  the  tenant  shall  not 

sell  more  than  half  the  hay   and  straw,  or  if  a  Lady  Day  entry  more   than 

two-thirds." 

This,  it  wiU  be  seen,  recognises  that,  although  free  sale  of  produce  is  desirable  as  a 

general  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a  suflBcient  supply  of  hay  and  straw  to 

be  left  on  the  holding  for  the  use  of  the  incoming  tenant.     I  asked  many  farmers 

whether  they  considered  that  a  tenant  should  be  permitted  to  sell  off  all  the  hay  and 

straw   in   his  last  year,  and  they  replied  with  practical  unanimity  in  the  negative, 

frequently  staling  that  they  would  not  take  a  farm  unless  there  were  hay  and  straw 

left  on  it. 

59.  As  regards  freedom  of  cultivation,  there  is  a  general  impatience  of  the  rigid 
restrictions  which  still  find  a  place  in  the  majority  of  the  agreements,  even  although  it 
is  admitted  that  they  are  not  now  as  a  rule  enforced,  except  when  notice  to  quit  has 
been  given.  Farmers  think  that  while  these  agreements  might  have  been  defensible 
enough  when  they  were  first  drafted,  that  they  have  now  become  obsolete,  and  that 
they  ought  to  recognise  greater  elasticity  without  relinquishing  the  power  which  it  is 
admitted  a  landlord  must  retain  of  checking  a  tenant  who  might  injure  the  land.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  fertility  of  the  farm  is  maintained,  they  consider  that  they  should 
have  of  right,  and  not  only  on  sufferance,  freedom  to  put  the  land  to  the  most 
profitable  use.  I  was  somewhat  struck  with  a  remark  made  to  me  on  this  subject 
by  a  very  intelligent  farmer  whom  I  visited,  Mr.  J.  Spicer,  of  Bovington.  He  observed 
that  "  if  absolute  freedom  of  cultivation  became  general  it  would  put  up  rents."  The 
observation  is,  of  course,  theoretically  true,  but  few  I  think  appreciate  it  among  those 
who  advocate  free  cultivation. 

60.  The  Dorchester  resolution  demanded  **  greater  security  of  tenure,"  and  one  or 
two  witnesses  referred  to  the  same  matter,  but  on  the  whole  this  is  not  a  point  on 
which  I  had  evidence  of  much  feeling.  In  these  times,  indeed,  any  farmer  who  farms 
decently  and  pays  his  rent  can  feel  tolerably  secure  in  his  holding.  Such  tenants  are 
generally  too  difficult  to  find  for  any  landlord  capriciously  or  gratuitously  to  get  rid 
of  one. 

Landcourtf.  61.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Wool  meeting,  though  there  was 
some  opposition,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  meeting  not  more  than  five  or  six  hands 
were  held  up  for  it : — 

"  That  some  court  of  appeal  should  be  formed,  to  which  a  tenant  might  apply, 
without  prejudice  to  his  occupation,  for  a  re-assessment  of  his  rent  or  for  the 
adjustment  of  any  other  grievance." 
An  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  eliminate  questions  of  rent  from  the 
proposal,  was  defeated. 

Veiy  few  witnesses  referred  to  this  subject.  One,  however,  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  land  courts,  on  the  ground  that  his  landlord  had  reduced  the  rents  of  two 
tenants  who  had  farmed  badly,  but  had  refused  to  reduce  his  rent.  Thus,  he  said, 
**  landlords  encourage  bad  farming." 


Fixitj  of 
tenure. 


(/bo^note— continued.) 
compensation  under  the  Act ;  the  county  court  judge,  however,  dismissed  the  appeal  because  the  landlord's 
notice  of  appeal  against  the  award  was  not  given  within  the  time  (seven  days  alter  the  delivery  of  the  award) 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  but  he  stated  a  special  case  for  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Upon  that 
case  coming  oh  for  heariog  it  was  ordered,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  that  the  matter  of  the  appeal  should  be 
remitted  to  the  county  court  judge  to  be  re-heard  upon  its  merits.  So  the  case  went  back  to  the  county  court 
judge,  who  affirmed  the  award,  and  made  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  awarded. 

Thereupon  the  landlord  applied  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  tlie  High  Court  for  a  writ  to  prohibit  the 
county  court  from  proceeding  upon  the  order  it  had  made,  on  the  ground  that  section  24  of  the  Act  did  not 
give  the  county  court  judge  any  authority  to  enforce  the  awnrd.  The  Divisional  Court  refused  to  order  the 
writ  to  issue,  and  the  landlord  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  case  was  heard  on  January^  J5th,  1894. 
when  judgment  was  given  for  the  landlord. 
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62.  Very  little  stress  was  laid  upon  the  operation  of  the  Law  of  Distress,  but  one  The  law  of 
or  two  witnesses    advocated  its  abolition  on  the  ground  that  this   would  improve  ^^s^ress. 
farmers'  credit. 

63.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting  at  Wool : —  Complainta 

"  That  damages  done  by  game  and   rabbits  around  covers  should  be  made  ^  ^  ^•°*®- 
recoverable,  due  notice  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  or  adjoining  owner  that  such 
damage  is  being  done." 

Although  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  question  of  game  is 
a  burning  one  throughout  the  county,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  individual 
instances  considerable  friction  exists.  Several  cases  were  pointed  out  to  me  of 
excessive  damage  done  by  game,  though  it  must  be  added  that  I  was  also  informed 
of  cases  in  which  the  landlord  had  duly  made  fair  and  reasonable  allowance  for 
damage. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  disturbing  element  is  the  shooting  tenant.  To  quote  from 
collective  evidence  given  by  three  or  four  farmers  in  West  Dorset,  ^*  the  shooting 
"  tenants  cause  more  strife  between  landlords  and  tenants  than  anything."  They 
made  two  suggestions  on  the  subject — 

(1.)  That  where  the  landlord  does  not  shoot  himself,  the  first  offer  of  the  shooting 

rights  should  be  given  to  the  tenant. 
(2.)  That  the  tenant  should  have  power  to  recover  from  the  landlord  for  damage 

done  by  game  when  the  tenant  has  not  the  shooting  rights. 

The  ideas  embodied  in  these  two  suggestions  were  brought  forward  by  several 
witnesses  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

VII. — The  Labourer's  Position. 

64.  I  have  already  referred  (par.  45)  to  the  reduction   of  labour  on  the  land,  and  The  demand 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  scarcity  of  labourers  ^^'  labour, 
shows  that  it  is  diminished  demand  rather  than  decreased  supply  which  is  the  con- 
trolling factor.     One  witness — occupying  400  acres — said  that  he  had  reduced  his 

labour  bill  by  from  100/.  to  150/.  in  the  past  nine  years.  In  only  one  instance  was 
there  any  suggestion  of  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  men,  and  that  was  the  case  of  a 
farmer  in  the  northern  part  of  the  couaty,  who  said  that  milkers,  willing  to  undertake 
Sunday  work,  were  not  very  easy  to  get.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  plenty  of 
evidence  of  displaced  or  surplus  labour.  Thus  in  several  villages  I  was  told  of  empty 
cottages.  In  one  instance  I  was  informed  that  a  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  cottage 
vacant,  and  that  '*  the  young  men  were  unable  to  got  married  because  no  house  was 
available,"  whereas  now  there  are  several  cottages  standing  empty.  In  another  village 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  a  farmer  told  me  that  within  the  previous  two  or 
three  weeks  from  20  to  80  men  had  applied  to  him  for  work  at  hoeing.  This,  however, 
he  mentioned,  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  glove  trade  in  Yeovil  had  been  very 
depressed. 

65.  The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  was  variously  WeeUy 
put  at  from  lOs.  to  12^.     In  one  instance  it  was  stated  that  it  was  11*.  with  a  cottage  wages, 
or  I2».  without.     As  a  rule,  10s.   or   lis.  per  week  for  regular  men  implies  that  they 

have  also  a  cottage,  with  a  strip  of  potato  ground,  and  in  some  cases  a  supply  of  fuel. 
I  found  some  instances  in  which  men  were  getting  12s.  per  week  and  these  advantages 
in  addition.  As  a  rule,  carters  and  shepherds  have  Is.  per  week  more  than  ordinary 
labourers. 

66.  There  are,  of  course,  various  additions  to  the  weekly  wage  by  reason  of  work  Piecework, 
done  by  the  piece.     In  harvest  time  the  com  is  cut  (except  when  a  machine  is  used) 

and  tied  by  piecework,  but  otherwise  the  men  work  at  ordinary  wages  with  an  addition 
of  11.  *'  harvest  money,"  and  from  1/.  to  30s.  "  drink  money,"  i.e.,  given  in  lieu  of  beer 
or  cider  in  harvest  and  hay-time.  In  one  instance  the  practice  was  to  give  Is.  per  day 
extra  for  harvest.  In  some  instances  10s.  extra  is  given  for  the  hay-time.  The 
following  are  some  prices  given  for  piecework  as  quoted  to  me  : — 

Hoeing,  singling           -  -             -     5s.  to  6s.  per  acre. 

„       twice  ....     10s.  to  12s.  „ 

„       three  times            -  -             -        20s.  to  21/f.  „ 

Cutting  corn         -             -  -             .             -     3s.  6d.  ,, 

Mowing  water  meadows      -  -             -     4s.  6d.  to  5s.  „ 

„        hay  and  barley          -  -            -             -     3s.  „ 

Tying  com  -            -            -  -            •     3s.  6d.  to  5s. 

He"  "     ■ 


edging  (double)        -  -  -  -    6d.  to  9d.  per  perch. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  practice  of  piecework  has  e^pec^ally  inoreased  of  lat^  years, 
but!  found  many  farmers  who  said  that  they  always  did  ^  much  work  aa  they\4^oiil4 
in  this  way.  I  was  told  that  the  prices  paid  for  piecework  had  increased,  one  farmer 
stating  that  40  years  ago  he  g^ve  6«.  per  aerp.  for  flat-hoeing  and  ^ainglipg  turnips, 
and  last  year  he  paid  14s.  (an  exceptionally  high  price,  however,)  for  the  same  work. 

67.  The  following  figures  were  given  me  by  a  farmer  near .  Dorchester,  being 
extracts  from  his  labour  book,  showing  the  actual  money  payT3aept^  for  ^ix  years  to 
his  shepherd,  a  carter,  and  a  labourer.  ,  Jp  ^ftch.c^^s^  tjiejr  ^ad  a |COttage  apd  gdjrden 
free;—  '       "  '  '"''"         ' '"    '       ^  ^  -  -  .-^^y'  i.    ■       *  *  ^.t- 


J-A  V>V»   » 

^  ■    . 

,   i               ' 

•.      .;:.  J^    ( 

.  .1  ,  .-'•'» 

.      i           .'    ! 

188L. 

1882. 

188S. 

Average, 
S  Ye^n, 

188;-^. 

189J.                 1892, 

■     «/.  .  .          •  U.     . 

,;      1    -^    . 

STear^ 
lt»l-3: 

.  .      1  ■ 

(a.)  Shepherd 
(6.)  Carttr  - 
(c.)  Labourer 

£     s,    d. 
37    9    0 

28     7     3 

32  10     1 

£    s.    d, 
36  12     7 

27  14  10 

24  19     9 

£     s,    d. 
37     7     8 

31  13     2 

37     2  10 

£    s.  d. 
3?    3     1 

29    5     1 

31  10  10 

£    s.    d, 
36  16  10 

32  18    8 

35  18    7 

• 

£'   s,   d. 
40    6  10 

31  17    2 

35  11     1 

1  ,.   d. 

39  16    3 
31  le    7o 
3a    0    2 

3S  19  11 

,32.   4   ,2 

34  18    7 

(a.)  and  (6.)  received,  in  addition,  1  ton  of  cojeiI,  100  furze  faggots,  and  20  perch  of 
ipotato  ground,  while  (a.)  had  100  wood  faggots  also,  (c.)  received  15  cwt.  of  coal 
and  had  15  perch  of  potato  ground. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  comparing  the  three  years  1881-83  with  the  three  years 
1891-93,  the  yearly  earnings  in  each  case  had  increased  appreciably. 

The  total  amount  annually  paid  on  this  farm  (426  acres— 300  arable)  in  labour  from 
1881  to  1893  was  as  follows  ;— 


1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


£ 

s. 

d. 

437 

5 

^ 

457 

13 

I 

503 

9 

5 

495 

15 

10 

477 

9 

iH 

488 

8 

3 

467 

6 

1 

504  19 

6 

489 

7  10 

536 

2 

<H 

550 

0 

H 

585 

7 

6^ 

1893 


528  12 


6^  Dairymen  engaged  in  this  year.    Previously 

the  dairy  was  let. 
3 


68.  I  have  calculated  from  a  few  of  the  farm  accounts  laid  before  me  iJie  relation 
which  the  expenditure  on  labour  bears  to  the  gross  receipts  for  the  produce  of  the 
farm.  Taking  seven  instances  of  farms  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  varying 
in  size  from  200  to  1,100  acres,  I  find  that  the  labourer's  share  is,  roughly,  one-third, 
or,  in  precise  figures,  31  per  cent.  Two  of  the  farms  included  in  this  calculation  ai?e 
large  holdings,  with  less  than  one-third  arable  and  a  good  deal  of  hill  pasture,  devoted 
largely  to  stock  rearing.  Ir  each  of  these  cases  the  labourer  only  gets  23  per  cent,  of 
the  produce  as  his  share,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  large  farm  in  which  nearly  one<half 
is  arable  the  labourer's  share  amounts  to  49  per  cent. 

69.  That  the  labourer  gets  now  a  greater  share  of  the  prodnoe  of  the  land,  that 
in  effect  he  is  paid  a  higher  wage,  although  the  increase  may  not  have  taken  tbe 
form  of  cash  receipts,  is  indisputable.  Under  these  oiTcnmstances  is  he  as  good  a 
workman  as  he  used  to  be,  or  as  his  father  was  before  him  ?  That  is  a  questiozi  which 
I  put  to  many  farmers  and  to  which  I  received  varying  replies.  Many  said  that  the 
labourer  nowadays  is  not  so  good  as  he  used  to  be,  but  I  am  disposed  to  discount  this 
a  little  in  consequence  of  the  natural  tendency  of  everyone  to  think  that  all  things 
were  better  in  his  youth.  I  found  that  several  thoughtful  and  shrewd  ffainers  did  not 
take  this  view.  One,  whom  I  saw  at  Dorchester,  said  that  the  labourers  are  more 
contented  and  a  better  class  of  men  than  they  were  10  years  ago.  He  thought  they 
were  more  inclined  to  settle  down  to  work,  and  he  believed  that  the  effect  of  the 
Education  Act  bad  been  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  laboiif..   ^pther.Jprge  farmer 
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a^  Wimboma  obewve^  thai)  teclmical.  edjicatfioii  waB  wanted  for  labourers,  and  that  it 
WQ8  a  great  jp^giati^e  to  suppose  that,  they  should  be  kept  ignorant.  The  more  skilled 
the  labourer  is  the  better.  He  cited  an  ii^tanpjB  in  which  he  had  taught  his  own  men 
to  drive  his  traction  and  ploughing  engines^  and  remarked  that  any  technical  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  added  to  the  value  of  the  men. 

I   70. .  Ihroughojit  the  grater  part  pf  the  county  the  term  of  hiring  for  the  regular  T®^  ^^ 
meu  is  by  the  year,  l^nnpiable,  however,  at  one  month's,  or,  in  i^ome  oases,  a  fort-  ^^^™*6- 
l^ght'p  notice.    There  10  a  hiring^  fair  at  Dorchester  on  the  14th  of  February,  and  the 
pejriod  of  service  commeiices  on  the  following  iSth  of  April.     In  the  west  and  north  of 
the  county  weekly  hirings  are  more  commpn. 

'  71.  The  usual  hours  of  work  appear  to  be  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  except  in  Hours  of 
liaiy-timie  and  harveet,  when  8  pim.,  or  later,  is  the  time  fior  leaving  off.    In  winter  the  ^^^^' 
hours  are  from  7  am.  to  5  pan.    About  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meal-*  times  are  taken. 
It  wa6  stated  to  me  that  the  men  do.  not  now  work  so  late  at  hay-time  and  harvest  as 
they  used  to  do. 

72.  A  very  intelligent  labourer  in  the  Dorchester  district,   with  whom  I  had  a  Benefit 
loTJig  conversation,  stated  that  "  most  of  the  men  belong  to  clubs  or  friendly  societies,  s^*®*^^"' 
"many   of    them   to    the   Foresters    and    Oddfellows."      Farmers    gave    generally 

iiie  same  infohnation  in  all  parts  of  tJie  county.  So  far  as  I  found  the  men  do  not 
belong  to  any  union,  but  I  cannot  profess  to  have  made  exhaustive  inquiry  on  this 
point. 

73.  The  general  practice  is  to  let  the  cottages  with  the  farms ;  indeed  practically  Cottmges. 
every  farm  has  a  certain  number  of  cottages  upon  it.     Even  where   there  are  not 
enough  cottages  with  the  farm  it  is  common  for  the  farmer  to  hire  others  for  his  men. 

I  have  already  referred  (par.  27)  to  the  condition  of  the  cottages,  and  in  view  of  the  details 
given  in  Mr.  Aubrey  Spencer's  Report  to  the  Labour  Commission,  I  need  scarcely  attempt 
to  give  further  particulars.  I  personally  examined  a  few  of  the  cottages  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  Many,  as  I  have  said,  are  very  good,  and  1  was  informed  that 
there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  late  years.  But  many  are  still  quite 
disgraceful — one  large  estate  having  a  bad  pre-eminence  in  this  respect.  The  present 
owner  of  this  estate  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  erecting  a  museum,  and  in 
laying  out  a  most  attractive  pleasure  park,  both  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  who, 
I  was  informed,  visit  them  in  large  numbers  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  the  reflection  that  admirable  as  these  objects  of  expenditure  no 
doubt  are,  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  cottages — and  to  a  large  extent  also 
of  the  farm  buildings — on  the  estate  forms  a  curious  commentary  upon  them. 

One  farmer  on  the  estate  above  mentioned  suggested  that  **  the  Q-overnment  should 
"  compel  landlords  to  keep  their  cottages  in  order."  Another  witness  suggested  that 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  county  would  have  considerable 
effect  in  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  cottages.  No  doubt  the 
present  medical  officers  have  accomplished  njuch  in  closing  some  insanitary  dwellings 
ieind  compelling  the  owners  to  improve  others,  but  the  contention  is  that  a  medical 
officer  for  the  whole  county  would  be  in  a  more  independent  position,  and  would  be 
able  to  back  up  with  authority  any  recommendations  of  the  local  officers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  appointment  of  a  county  officer  was  opposed  by  many  as  involving  an 
unnecessary  addition  to  the  tates.  r 

It  wcs  stated  by  one  or  two  witnesses  that  the  labourers  themselves  do  not 
appreciate  modem  cottages,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  feeling  in  this  direction 
still  lingers  among  the  older  men.  I  was  however  informed  that  this  is  now  dying 
out,  and  that  the  labourers  are  glad  to  get  improved  houses  with  greater  convenience 
and  accommodation,  and  I  had  some  evidence  from  labourers  themselves  which  went 
to  prove  this  to  be  the  case. 

.  74.  The  common  practice  of  giving  the  men  "  potato  grounds,"  which  are  cultivated  Allotments, 
and  manured  for  them,  tends  naturally  to 'decrease  the  demand  for  allotments  among 
ihie  regular  farm  laboorers,  mote  especially  if  th^  have  also  a  fairly  good  garden  with 
-their  ^tage. 
1  I  obtained  particulars  of  the  rent  of  several  sets  of  allotments.  Many  of  them  are 
tot  at  3<i.  per  percdi  or  21.  per  aore^  On  one  estate  the  rent  was  7s.  6d.  per  quarter 
acre,  and  on  another  it  varied  from  id.  to  6d.  per  perch.  In  the  Beaminster  district 
three  instances  were  cited,  in  two  of  which  the  rent  was  8d.  per  perch  and  in  the  other 
&i.  It  was  stated  that  there  were  one  or  two  cases  in  which  Is.  per  perch  was  charged, 
but  this  was  exceptional..,  On  the  Digby  estate,  Messrs.  Rawlenoe  and  Squarey  stated 
tiiat  ih&te  were  730  aUotmeut  tenants  as  compared  with  708  in  1890,  but  in  one  or 
two  other^cases  I  was  infiormfid  there  was  a  tendency  to  give  up  allotments. 
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In  one  case  I  was  informed  of  allotments  which  are  let  at  608.  per  acre,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  land  is  kept  clean,  the  occupiers  have  a  remission  of  25  per 
cent.,  i.e.,  the  last  quarter's  rent  is  not  collected. 
Small  hold-        yg    j  ^g^  much  interested  in  visiting  the  "  Eue  Small  Holdings  **  which  have  been 
^"^'  established  by  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Robert  Pearce  Bdgcumbe.     A  farm  of  343  acres  situated 

some  four  or  five  miles  from  Dorchester  was  bought  by  Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  in 
October  1888  for  the  sum  of  5,050Z.  After  making  roads  and  eflfeoting  other  improve- 
ments the  total  cost  amounted  to  about  6,000Z.  He  began  to  sell  it  in  small  holdings 
in  the  following  December,  and  by  the  following  February  all  were  sold.  He  stated 
that  he  could  have  sold  the  whole  four  times  over.  It  was  sold  in  80  lots  ranging 
from  1^  to  81  acres  at  prices  varying  from  71.  to  86L  per  acre.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  farm  was  poor  land  which  was  sold  at  an  average  of  from  122.  to  151.  per  acre,  and 
the  remaining  third  being  good  land  sold  at  an  average  of  from  20/.  to  221.  per  acre. 
About  six  acres  made  as  much  as  362.  per  acre.  The  poor  cheap  land  sold  best  and 
quickest.  The  whole  of  the  law  costs  were  borne  by  Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe,  and  he 
gave  the  purchasers  a  clean  conveyance.  The  terms  were  that  the  purchase  money 
with  interest  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  balance  remaing  unpaid  should  be 
paid  ofi^  within  ten  years  in  half-yearly  instalments,  on  May  1st  and  November  1st. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchai^e  money  was  to  be  paid  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many 
plots  were  paid  for  outright,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  only  about  6002.  remained 
outstanding.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe's  experience  at  the 
Bar  enabled  him  to  save  a  considerable  amount  in  law  costs. 
App.  E.  2.  1  give  in  the  appendix  the  form  of  agreement  for  purchase,  and  also  the  form  of 

App.  E.  3  conveyance  used  in  these  transactions.  I  also  give  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
separate  occupiers,  the  description  of  holdings,  the  extent,  estimated  rental,  and  rateable 
value.  As  regards  the  latter,  Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  stated  that  the  farm,  when  he 
bought  it,  was  assessed  at  2402.  When  it  was  sold  in  small  lote,  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee at  once  put  up  the  assessment  to  420/.,  against  which,  however,  he  appealed, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  reduced  to  3182.  This  action  of  the  Assessment  Committee, 
as  Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  naturally  pointed  out,  show.ed  that  in  their  opinion,  the  cutting 
up  of  a  farm  into  small  holdings,  enhanced  its  valuQ  even  before  any  additional  build- 
ings were  placed  on  it.  Of  course  now  that  houses  and  buildings  are  being  erected, 
the  rateable  value  naturally  will  increase. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  how  far  the  experiment,  which  with  much  public  spirit, 
Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  undertook,  has  succeeded.  And  first,  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
the  purchase  money,  except  6002.,  had  been  paid  off,  is  in  itself  striking.  In  only  two 
cases,  I  understood,  the  purchasers  had  got  into  arrears  and  eventuaDy  into  diflSculties. 
In  one  case,  a  man  had  18^  acres,  and  attempted  at  once  to  pay  off  the  instalments,  to 
live  solely  off  the  land  and  to  build  a  house.  Naturally,  18^  acres,  fresh  taken,  would 
not  provide  all  this  "  capital  expenditure,"  so  to  speak,  and  a  living  as  well.  Prac- 
tically the  ^ame  thing  accounted  for  the  failure  of  a  purchaser  of  80  acres,  i.e.,  the 
attempt  to  live  solely  from  the  land,  and  ta  pay  the  purchase  money  at  the  same  time. 
The  moral,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  the  peasant  proprietor  must  either  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  land  outright,  or,  if  he  has  to  find  the  purchase  money  from  the 
produce,  he  must  have  some  other  source  of  income.  It  should  be  said  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  30  acres  had  been  an  agricultural  labourer,  so  that,  presumably,  lack  of 
practical  knowledge  waF.  not  accountable  for  his  failure. 

I  went  over  the  holdings  and  visited  a  few  of  them.  I  gathered  that  the  majority  of 
the  occupiers  had  been  employed  in  other  avocations  than  agriculture.  One  holding 
of  17  acres,  which  I  visited,  was  owned  by  an  active  and  intelligent  man  who  had  been  a 
head  gardener.  The  land  was  some  of  the  best  on  the  farm,  conveniently  situated, 
and  mostly  with  a  south  aspect.  Up  to  two  years  previously  he  had  let  the  land,  but 
now  he  had  taken  possession,  and  looked  likely  to  make  a  living,  and,  eventually,  when 
the  land  is  finally  paid  for,  to  do  well.  He  had  put  up  three  or  four  large  glass-houses, 
in  which  he  was  growing  tomatoes.  These  are  sold  in  Dorchester  and  Weymouth, 
and  were  making  at  that  time  lOd.  per  lb.  Later  in  the  season,  of  course,  the  price 
would  be  less,  and  it  would  come  as  low,  he  stated,  as  M.  per  lb.  The  buildings  were 
largely  erected  by  his  own  labour  with  the  assistance  of  one  man.  The  tomatoes  are 
grown  on  made-up  soil,  but  without  heat,  and  there  is  no  special  arrangement  for 
drainage,  as  the  chalk  subsoil  provides  suflBcient.  He  buys  stable  manure  in  Dot- 
chester,  but  complained  that  the  carting  was  very  costly. 

On  several  of  the  holdings  substantial  houses  have  beai,  or  are  being,  erected.  In 
many  cases  make-shift  "  shanties,"  both  for  habitation  and  as  buildmgs,  were  put  up, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  presents  a  somewhat  untidy  appearance ;  while  it  must 
also  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  plots  appear  to  be  indifferently  fanned.  ^  But, 
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making  all  allowanoe  for  these  facts,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  that  many  of  the  pur- 
chasers are  not  precisely  of  the  class  for  whom  '^  access  to  the  land  "  is  most  urgently 
required,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my  judgment,  the  Rue  Small  Holdings  show  every 
indication  that  the  main  object  which  their  projector  had  in  yiew,  has  been  successfully 
attained.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  experiment  tried  by  Mr.  Fearce  Edgcumbe  should 
not  be  repeated  by  other  landowners  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  equal  success* 

VIIL — Subjects  op  Complaint  and  Sugobstbd  Ebmedibs. 

76.  A  certain  number  of  subjects  of  complaint  and  remedies  have  already  been  dealt  Subject! 
with.    Practically,  all  those  matters  which  affect  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  ^•■l^^^^^ 
tenant  have  been  reported  upon  in  paragraphs  47  to  62,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer.   Two 
resolutions  passed  at  me^tings  have  also  been  quoted,  one  on  ^^  Low  prices  "  (par.  18), 

and  the  other  on  '*  Laying  land  down  to  grass  "  (par.  39).  I  propose  to  refer  to  the  other 
subjects  brought  before  me,  taking  first  in  order  those  which  formed  the  subject  of 
resolutions  at  one  or  more  of  the  four  public  meetings. 

77.  Three  questions  shared  the  distinction  of  being  the  subjects  of  resolutions  at  j^metaUiam. 
three  meetings.     One  was  the  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  the  second 

was  bimetallism,  and  the  third  was  the  burdens  on  land.  I  confess  that  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  the  amount  of  general  interest  which  the  question  of  bimetallism 
excited.  It  was  being  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  much  animation  in  the 
county  paper  during  my  stay ;  it  was,  as  I  have  stated,  brought  forfrard  at  three  of 
the  four  meetings  which  I  held,  and  it  was  mentioned  by  a  large  number  of  individual 
witnesses. 

78.  The  resolutions  passed  were  as  follows  : —  EeBolatioiui 
Woolr^                                                                                                                                                     nod  eri- 

"  That  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  ^«°®®- 
of  the  industrial  community  at  large,  that  the  British  Government  should  intimate 
to  other  European  Governments  and  to  the  United  States,  its  willingness  to  enter 
into  a  convention  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold." 

This  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  White,  the  Chairman  of  the  Winfrith  Farmers' 
Club  (who  occupied  the  chair  at  the  meeting),  and  was  carried  with  one  dissentient. 
Dorchester — 

^*That   it    is  desirable    in   the   interests    of    the    country    that    the    British 
Government  should  enter  into  an  International  agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  a  fixed  ratio." 
This  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  and  carried  nem  con. 

Blandford — 

^'  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  currency  laws  is  desirable 
in  order  to  counteract  the  baneful  consequences  of  the  great  and  continuous  fall 
in  the  prices  of  commodities." 

This  was  moved  by  Sir  Charley  D'Oyly  and  carried  with  one  dissentient. 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  give  here  the  views  of  witnesses  on  this 
question  at  any  length.  I  may  say,  however,  that  both  sides  of  the  question  have 
most  able  exponents  who  have  frequent  opportunities  of  impressing  their  views  on 
their  neighbours. 

I  will  endeavour  to  state  very  shortly  the  main  points  which  were  brought  before 
me  on  this  subject. 

I  take  first  the  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  views  indicated  in  the 
resolutions  above  quoted : — 

(a.)  The  cause  of  the  depression  is  low  prices,  and  the  cause  of  low  prices  is  the 
demonetisation  of  silver,  commencing  in  1873. 

(6.)  Gold  is  now  "  protected  "  by  the  currency  laws ;  what  is  wanted  is  "  free  trade  *' 
in  silver. 

(c.)  The  low  price  of  wheat  especially  is  due  to  the  competition  of  silver-using 
countries  as,  for  instance,  India.  In  1873  the  average  daily  wage  of  an 
Indian  employed  in  agriculture  was  one-sixth  of  a  rupee,  or  4i.  A  rupee 
was  then  worth  2«.  So  with  \h  in  gold  one  could  obtain  the  labour  of  60 
men  for  one  day.  To-day  the  value  of  a  rupee  has  sunk  from  to  2«.  to  Is.  in 
gold.  The  Indian  labourer  is  still  paid  one-sixth  of  a  rupee  for  a  day's  wage, 
BO  that  1/.  in  gold  will  now  obtam  the  labour  of  120  men  for  one  day  in 
India.    The  effect  is  thus  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  in  that  country. 
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(d)  A  medium  of  euTFency  should  be  of  stable  value  aud  adaptable  f/K  uniyeraal 
use.  There  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to  fulfil  these  requirements^ 
The  constantly  extending  demand  operating  on  a  limited  supply  tends  ijp^ 
appreciate  the  value  of  gold.  If  Silver  irere  linked  with  |;old  and  \)O03k 
together  formed  the  universal  ourrenoy  medium  prices  would  first  rise  and 
afterwards  tend  to  much  greats  stability^  To  secure  this,  International 
agreement  of  the  principal  trading  nations  at  least  is  necessary. 

(e.)  With  equally  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  at  a  imiversally  recognised  ratio, 
both  would  have  equal  value  inasmuch  as  debtors  or  creditors  would  have  no 
motive  to  make  contracts  in  one  rather  ihan  the  other  metal. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  an  instant  that  these  points  exhaust  the  arguments  brought 
forward,  but  I  think  they  indicate  the  main  contentions. 

On  the  other  side  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  evidence  given,  by  Mr*  Q-. 
Wood  Homer,  who  stated  that  he  had  carefully  considered  the  subject,  though  1^  dkl 
not  wish  to  enter  into  controversy  upon  it : —  '  ' 

(a.)  Both  gold  and  silver  are  largely  produced  and  their  proportionate  value 
natui'ally  varies.  If  the  ratio  were  fixed  at  present  value,  say,  34  to  1,  no 
alleviation  or  cure  would  be  eflTected,  but  the  present  evils  would  be 
perpetuated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  silver  were  artificially 
raised  that  metal  would  pour  into  this  country  from  all  sides  in  payment  for 
our  investments  in  foreign  countries,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  silver 
would  not  be  as  great  as  gold  now  is.  Home  producers  or  coin  wouli  to 
some  extent,  be  benefited,  but  there  would  be  very  great  loss  to  the  country, 
inasmuch  as  we  should  have  to  exchange  a  much  greater  quantity  of  our 
capital  production  for  the  capital  production  of  the  silver  currency  countries. 

(&.)  Great  danger  would  arise  from  the  over-stimulation  of  silver  production,  and 
more  would  be  produced  than  the  world  could  legitimately  use.  The  surplus 
production  must  be  gradually  accumtdated  by  the  countries  which  guarantee 
the  price  of  silver.  Some  of  these  countries  would  be  compelled  by  sheer 
poverty  to  withdraw  the  guarantee  and  sell  their  stock  of  silver,  and  the 
burden  would  become  heavier  year  by  year  on  the  remaining'  guarantors. 
Probably  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be  the  last  guarantors 
left,  and  finally  their  purchasing  powers  would  be  exhausted.  Probably  fat 
the  following  century  silver  worid  be  an  unsaleable  metal. 

Burdens  on        79.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  dealing  with  burdens  on  land  and  local 

land  and        taxation : — 

local  tax-  ^^^  Regis  and  Dorchester — 

"  Th*at  it  is  grossly  unfair  that  our  heavily-burdened  land  should  have  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  lightly- taxed  lands  of  new  countries.  That 
recognising  the  impossibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  general  system  of  protection, 
we  consider  that  the  present  oppressive  burdens  on  land  in  this  country  should  be 
removed  or  lightened. 

"  That  the  Government  should  take  over  the  entire  burden  of  maintaining 
the  aged  poor,  of  providing  homes  and  maintenance  for  pauper  children,  of  all 
charges  for  public  roads,  of  all  charges  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  all 
charges  for  elementary  education.'* 

Dorchester — 

"  That  failing  the  taking  over  of  the  roads  by  the  Imperial  Government,  a 
wheel  tax  should  be  imposed,  and  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  relief  of  local 
taxation." 

Blandford — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  grossly  imfair  to  have  to  compete 
with  the  Ughtly-taxed  lands  of  new  countries  ;  that  we  recognise  the  impossibility 
of  the  introduction  of  a  general  system  of  protection,  and  that  we  consider  that 
the  present  oppressive  burdens  on  land  should  be  lightened." 

Wool-- 
''  That  all  rates  should  be  equally  divided  between  owner  and  occupier-'* 

80.  Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer  has  taken  an  active,  part  in  Dorset  with  regard  to  local 
Honor's  taxation,  having  established  a  ^'  County  Batepayers'  Defence  Association^^'  of  which  he 
TiewB.  is  the  moving  spirit.     His  views,  therefore,  which  he  laid  before  me  ai  length,  may  be 

taken  as  fairiy  representative.     He  said—  .... 

<*  In  tho  aggregate  the  burdens  on  land  ^orae  to  the  enormons  sum  of  someiflung  like  Kk.  per  acre^  wfaereas 
foreign  land  ie  comparatively  exempt.  It  is  gsoaslj  unjust  to  plac«  ottr  heavily-taxed  land  in  ccjiDpetition  with 
land  paying  nothing  in  rates  and  taxes. 
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■*  If,  as  seems  certain,  the  public  of  this  (Jountry  will  not  accept  any  artificial  raising  of  prices,  it  is  only  fair 
and  reasonable  ^at  some  of  the  rates  and  taxes  now  bearing  on  our  land  should  be  removed. 

**  The  6k>yeniment  should  take  over  the  liability  for  providing  for  aged  poor  and  destitute  children,  leaving 
temporary  sickness  only  to  be  dealt  with  by  local  authorities.  In  Dorset  this  would  allov  the  grouping  of  the 
II  union  workhouses  into  four,  and  would  effect  a  great  saving  in  officials.  One,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  surplus 
unions  might  be  used  by  Grovernment  for  destitute  children,  where  they  might  be  reared  and  trained  as  capable 
citizens. 

*'  The  boards  of  guardians  would  sit,  as  now,  for  outdoor  relief. 

**  The  entire  charge  for  maintaining  main  roads  sliould  be  taken  by  the  Government.  The  pi-esent  grant  to 
county  councils  has  done  no  good,  inconsequence  of  increased  demands  from  urban  authorities  under  decisions 
which  render  county  councils  liable  for  maintaining  and  imjirovin*?  roads  and  footways.  This  has  been  held  to 
include  widening  and  watering.  The  increase  on  this  account  in  five  years  in  Dorset  has  been  10,000/.  =  halt 
of  the  increased  grant. 

**  The  urban  authority  of  Portland,  paying  to  the  county  fund  by  rates  only  about  7Q0/.  a  year,  drew  last 
year  in  bard  cash  towards  their  roads  about  6,000/.j  besides  the  advantages  which  they  reaped  in  police, 
bridges,  union  grant,  &c.,  Soc. 

*^  The  Groverxunent  should  also  take  over  the  entire  charge  of  administration  of  justice,  }K)lice,  and  the  entire 
charge  for  education^  re«modelHng  taxation  on  the  basis  of  real  and  personal  property  paying  equal  share, 

^^  The  land  tax  should  be  banded  over  to  county  councils,  even  if  the  result  was  a  diminution  of  the  Probate 
Duty  gianU" 

81.  There  was  a  general  opinion  that  rates  had  increased  in  recent  years,  and,  in  Local  rates, 
fact,  many  witnesses  stated  that  this  was  the  case.  I  give,  however,  a  statement  in  the  App.  A.  4. 
appendix  comparing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  each  of  the  unions  in  the  years 
1881  and  1893,  and  working  out  the  rate  in  the  pound  the  figures  do  not  bear  out  this 
view.  No  doubt  the  truth  is,  that  rates  form  now  so  much  larger  a  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  that  the  burden  of  them  is  much  more  grievous,  even  though  the  actual 
amount  paid  is  the  same  or  less.  As  regards  the  county  rates,  however,  the  following 
statement  of  rates,  levied  in  the  six  years  1890-95  (kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Archdale 
Pfooks,  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council),  goes  to  support  the  statement  that  rates  have 
increased : — 
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9| 

3     Of 

£140,277     4     8 

The  view  caressed  by  the  Beaminster  witnesses  (App.  J).  4)  was  that  the  poor  rate  Boads. 
had  decreased  and  the  county  rate  increased,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  given 
tend  to  substantiate  this  statement. 

The  maintenance  of  the  roads  is  especially  felt  to  be  a  grievance  by  farmers.  One 
witness  observed  that  the  abolition  of  the  turnpikes  was  most  unjust  to  the  land,  and 
that  when  they  were  abolished  the  cost  of  the  roads  ought  at  once  to  have  been  made 
a  charge  on  the  Exchequer-  The  present  system,  he  said,  simply  goes  to  put  money 
in  the  pockets  of  brewers,  omnibus  proprietors,  and  others,  who  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  use  of  the  roads  and  contribute  little  or  nothing  towards  their  maintenance. 

82.  One  witness  presented  the  old  grievance  of  the  unfair  incidence  of  local  taxation  Trader  and 
in  a  strong  light,  by  a  concrete  case  in  his  own  parish,  which  contains  77  houses,  and  ^aw. 
hais  a  rateable  value  of  1 ,729i.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rates  are  paid  by  three 
farmers,  but  there  is  in  the  village  a  large  builder,  who  employs  many  men  and  keeps 

a  large  number  of  horses,  and  whose  total  assessment  is  only  34Z.  10«.  Yet  s&  the 
witness— ronje  of  the  farmers  referred  to— said,  his  workmen's  children  are  educated 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  land,  and  if  the  men  are  disabled  by  accident  or  by  old 
age  they  come  on  to  the  rates  for  support. 

83.  A  few  cases  of  heavily  tithed  land  were  brought  under  my  notice,  but  on  the  Tithe, 
whole  the  question  of  the  tithe  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  burning  one  among  farmers. 

The  fact  that  the  com  averages  are  unfairly  high,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
com  which  does  not  go  to  market,  was  more  than  once  insisted  upon.  At  the  Blandford 
meeting  the  chairman  suggested  that  the  tithe  average  should  be  based  on  a  yearly 
and  not  on  a  septennial  .average,  but  another  speaker  objected  to  this.  A  statement 
was  made  by  one  witness,  who  had  for  many  years  collected  the  tithe  for  the  tithe 
owners  in  certain  parishes,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  easier  to  collect  it  from  the  farmers 
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— i.e.,  before  the  Tithe  Act — ^than  from  the  landlords.     It   was  more  readily  and 
promptly  paid  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.     This  was  in  West  Dorset 
App.  El.  I  give,  in  the  appendix,  a  statement  showing  the  tithe  apportionment  on  a  number 

of  farms  in  two  parishes  of  West  Dorset. 

BailwAy  84,  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  bitterness   against  railway  companies  among 

rates.  farmers,  based  mainly  on  what  they  consider  to  be  the  unfair  treatment  which  English 

produce  iceceives  in  comparison  with  foreign  produce.    One  witness  said,  **  the  railways 

**  encourage  the  trade  from  Jersey,  but  they  do  not  provkle  quick  and  cheap  transit 

"  for  home  produce.*' 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bawlence  (of  Messrs.  Eawlence  and  Squarey)  handed  me  the  following 

statement  on  this  point : — 

In  regard  to  Preferential  Bailwaj  Bates,  these,  next  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  are  to  mj  mind  the  most 
serious  question  which  the  ac^icnjtnral  interest  has  to  contend  with.  B7  waj  of  illastrating  this  I  may 
mention  that  in  the  winter  of  1 892-93  I  had  occasion,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  hay  crop  to  endeavour 
to  procure  hay  for  the  tenants  of  the  Digby  Estate,  and  with  this  view  I  obtained  quotations  from  the  London 
and  South- We8t€rn  Railway  Company  for  importing  hay  to  Sherborne  Station,  I  found  that  whilst  importers 
of  foreign  hay  could  deliver  their  hay  from  Nine  Elms  to  Sherborne  at  10^.  f>er  ton,  the  Company  demanded  16t. 
per  ton  from  me  for  hay  from  Whitchurch  Station,  which  is  exactly  half  way.  Again  I  believe  that  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  same  Company  will  deliver  foreign  fruity  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  £c.,  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  th« 
French  coast  and  the  Channel  Islands,  vid  Southampton,  into  the  London  markets,  than  they  will  convey 
similar  products  of  our  English  farmers  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton  and  South  Hants,  and 
J  also  believe  that  similar  conditions  would  be  found  to  obtain,  .both  in  regard  to  the  South- Western  and  Great 
Western  Railways,  as  to  foreign  imports  for  the  LondoD  maikets  via  Weymouth,  and  the  carriage  of  similar 
articles  of  home  production  from  South  Dorset.  It  is  obvious  that  whilst  these  privileges  are  extended  to 
foreign  productions  all  contractors  for  the  supply  of  these  articles  will  naturally  deal  in  the  foreign  article, 
and  thus  the  home-grown  products  are  practically  cut  out  of  the  best  wholesale  markets*  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  all  preferential  rates  on  foreign  products  should  be  abolished  and  equal  proportionate  mileage  mtes 
on  all  products  of  a  similar  nature  established,  with  a  proviso  that  when  two  railway  companies  are  competing 
from  one  common  centre  to  another  common  centre,  the  rates  between  such  centres  should,  for  both  lines,  be 
equalised  on  the  basis  of  the  mileage  rate  of  the  shortest  route,  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  interest  of  the  line 
which  has  the  longest  route.  The  railway  companies  have  no  excuse,  as,  if  it  pays  to  carry  foreign  products  at 
these  cheap  rates,  obviousljr  it  would  pay  equally  well  to  carry  similar  English  products  pro  rata^  if  on  the 
other  hand,  as  is  sometimes  contended,  these  cheap  rates  do  not  pay,  but  have  to  be  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of 
competition,  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  make  English  products  pay  for  losses  in  this  direction,  and  the  sooner  the 
lines  can  be  cleared  from  the  block  and  danger  which  the  express  goods  services  of  these  foreign  imports 
,  necessitate  the  better,  besides  avoiding  the  immense  wear  and  tear  of  their  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way 
which  they  entail.  In  addition,  landowners  have  been  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  surrender  their  lands 
to  railway  companies  for  the  public  benefit,  often  seriously  to  the  prejudice  of  their  estates,  and  it  was  clearly 
never  intended  that  the  facilities  thus  acquired  by  railway  companies  should  be  used  prejudicially  to  the 
interest  of  the  landed  and  agricultural  classes. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Wool  meeting : — • 

"  That  no  railway  company  ought  to  be  allowed  io  charge  more  to  and  from 
any  intermediate  station  than  to  any  further  point  on  the  same  system,  even 
though  that  point  be  in  competition  with  other  railways  or  with  water-carriage  ; 
and  Siat  the  short-distance  rates  ought  to  be  reduced." 

It  was  stated  that  the  rate  per  ton  from  Bristol  to  Wool  was  8«.  9d.,  while  the 
South-Westem  Company  gave  a  corresponding  rate  of  75.  6d.  to  Weymouth,  27  miles 
farther,  carrying  the  goods  past  Wool  Station. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  rate  from  London  to  Dorchester  was  Is.  6d.  per  ton  less 
than  from  London  to  Wool,  the  distance  being  10  miles  less  to  the  latter  place. 

There  were  many  general  complaints  that  railway  rates  are  too  high,  and  the 
increase  made  since  1892  was  especially  resented. 

Pire  beer.  8^*  The  re-imposition  of  the  malt  duty  was  advocated  by  some  witnesses,  the  object 

being  mainly  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  return  by  brewers  to  the  old  practice  of  brewing 
from  barley-malt  and  hops. 

Two  other  methods  of  securing  the  same  object  were  suggested  in  the  resolutions 
carried  at  Bere  Eegis  and  Dorchester  respectively,  viz. : — 

Bere  Regis — 

^'  That  there  should  be  a  considerable  reduction  of  duty  on  all  ale  and  beer 
made  from  British-grown  barley  and  hops." 

Dorchester — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  an  extra  duty  should  be  levied  on  all 
foreign  produce  used  in  brewing." 

More  than  one  witness  attributed  the  fall  in  the  price  of  barley  mainly  to  the 
greatly  increased  use  of  substitutes  for  malt  in  brewing.  One  farmer  observed  that 
whereas  20  years  ago  Le  averaged  42s.  per  quarter  for  his  barley,  now  his  average  is 
less  than  30s.  He  grows  as  good  malting  barley  as  ever,  and  he  observed  that  he  has 
to  pay  as  much  for  beer  now  as  then. 
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86.  It  will  be  observed  thAt  the  question  of  Protection  was  referred  to  at  three  of  Pro^^Jtion. 
the  meetings,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  it.     The  resolutions  stated  that 

the  meetings  "  recognised  the  impossibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  general  system  of 
Protection." 

At  the  Blandford  meeting  this  statement  was  challenged,  and  a  frank  motion  that 
"  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  introduce  a  system  of  Protection  '*  was  pubmitted. 
It  was  lost  on  a  division  by  15  votes  to  12. 

I  may  again  take  Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer's  evidence  as  fairly  representative  of,  at  any 
rate,  a  large  section  of  agricultural  opinion  on  this  question.     He  said : — 

Protection  as  generallj  understood  io,  in  this  country,  an  impossible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Consumers  fiar ' 
out«number  producers.  Agriculturists  are  far  from  agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  introducing  the  system.  Con- 
sidering the  financial  attitude  of  foreign  nations  towards  us  there  is  no  reason  why  duties  should  not  be  levied  on 
imports  where  the  effect  of  the  same  would  not  be  a^inst  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  Free  trade  is  an 
expedient,  not  a  principle.  Great  injury  has  been  done  to  country  villages  by  ruin  of  country  millers  owing  to  ' 
importations  of  foreign  flour.  This  makes  bread,  flour,  meal,  and  bran  dearer  rather  than  chei^r  in  all  our 
country  villages.  Farmers  now  have  to  send  wheat  20  or  30  miles  to  be  ground ;  whereas  it  used  U>  be  ground 
on  spot.  Thus  bread  is  dearer  in  the  village  v/hile  farmer  gets  a  less  price  for  his  wheat.  The  question  of  a 
.<miall  tax  on  foreign  flour,  as  apart  from  wheat,  should  be  prominently  placed  before  the  public  for  consideration. 

Cheap  wheat  is  a  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole ;  cheap  feeding  corn  and  oil  cakes  are  equally  a 
great  benefit  to  large  numbers  of  agriculturists.  These  are  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork. 

A  sufficient  tax  ought  to  be  levied  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  losses  occasioned  m  this  country  by  diseases 
imported  through  foreign  stock. 

A  duty  on  imported  flour  was  suggested  by  several  witnesses.  One  farmer  whom  I 
visited  had  a  small  mill  on  his  farm.  He  stated  that  it  now  only  commanded  half  the 
rent  it  formerly  did.  At  one  time  it  had  a  good  flour  trade,  but  it  had  now  Only  a 
barley  meal  trade.  Two  other  mills  in  the  same  district  had  been  closed.  He  urged 
that  if  the  importation  of  foreign  flour  were  checked,  oflTals  would  be  cheaper  for 
fanners  to  buy  and  a  good  deal  of  labour  would  be  employed. 

One  witness  suggested  a  bounty  on  growing  wheat. 

87.  The  suggestion  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  foreign  Labelling 
meat  as  English  was  made  by  several  witnesses,  one  or  two  of  whom  gave  evidence  foreign  meat, 
indicating  llie  extent  to  which  this  practice  exists  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
English  meat  which  is  believed  to  result  therefrom. 

88.  The  provision  of  easier  and  cheaper  methods  of  transferring  land  was  suggested,  'Hie  transfer 
One  witness  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  general  system  of  compulsory  regis-  ^ 
tration  of  title,  with  power  to  register  a  provisional    title  which   should    become 
absolute  in,  say,  12  years. 

89.  A  small  holder  suggested  that  the  Q-ovemment  should  advance  money  at  from  State  loans 
3  to  3^  per  cent,  to  persons  like  himself  desirous  of  purchasing  small  parcels  of  land.  ^^J^^* 
He  said  that  he  wanted  to  buy  some  land  and  would  do  so  if  he  could  obtain  an  raidTSold- 
advance  of  half  the  purchase  money  at  3^  per  cent.    He  preferred  that  it  should  come  ings. 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  as  he  "  did  not  want  to  apply  to  a  parish  council  or 
county  council.'* 

90.  The  advance  of  money  from  the  Exchequer  tio  landowners  for  the  purpose  of  Loans  to 
effecting  improvements  was  also  suggested  by  several  witnesses.     Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer  landowners, 
made  a  definite  proposal  as  follows  : — 

The  Grovemment  should  advance,  say,  2,000,000/.  per  annum,  repayable  in  30  years 
at  2f  or  3  per  cent.,  to  local  authorities.     This  60,000,000/.  should  oe  devoted  to — 
(1.)  Purchase   of  land  for  building  cottages  with    good    garden  accommodation. 

Cottage  to  become  property  of  occupier  at  end  of  30  years  by  the  payment 

of  yearly  instalments, 
(2.)  Advances  to  purchasers  of  small  holdings  to  be  continued  and  facilitated  ae 

much  as  possible. 
(3.)  Redemption  of  mortgages  on  small  properties. 
(4.)  Purchase  of  holdings  by  occupiers. 

In  the  two  last  cases  the  advance  should  be  safeguarded  by  not  advancing  more  than 
a  moiety. 

91.  At  the  Blandford  meeting  Mr.  Lockyer  mentioned  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  Natural  pro- 
the  law  as  regards  such  products  as  watercress  and  mushrooms  growing  naturally  on  a  du<^  ot  the 
farm,  and  suggested  that  persons  should  be  no  more  allowed  to  take  them  without  **°^' 
leave  than  to  take  a  cabbage  from  his  garden.     In  the  same  connexion  plover's  eggs 

were  mentioned.      In  some  parts  of  Dorset,  as  in  South  Wilts,  plovers   are  very 
numerous,  and  the  collection  of  their  eggs  provides  an  appreciable  item  of  revenue. 

92.  Certain  parts  of  the  country  are  not  well   provided  with   means  of  transit.  Ligbt  rail- 
Beaminster,  for  instance,  is  about  five  or  six  miles  from  a  railway  on  either  side  of  it.  ^*^"* 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBICULTUEE : 


Produce 
psrcelpost* 


In  the  Blandford  district  direct  communication  between  Salisbury  and  Dorchester  was 
advocated.  At  Ceme  a  witness  suggested  a  light  railway  or  tramway  to  Dorchester. 
He  stated  that  carting  by  road  to  Dorchester  costs  at  least  6$.  An  estate  agent 
at  Dorchester  suggested  that  on  railway  lines  more  frequent  stations  should  be  built 
(or  platforms  only)  within,  say,  10  miles  of  the  town.  "  A  labourer  might  then,'*  he 
thought,  "  by  beiag  within  easy  reach  of  a  town,  obtain  employment  there  when  it 
"  was  plentiful  and  occupy  himself  at  home  when  business  was  slack  in  the  town/' 

93.  One  witness  urged  that  better  facilities  should  be  given  through  the  parcel  post 
for  the  direct  supply  of  farm  products  from  the  producer  to  ihe  consumer.  He  men- 
tioned particularly  the  case  of  eggs.  A  dozen  eggs,  for  which  he  can  get  9(Z.,  weigh 
about  1^  lbs.  If  sent  by  parcel  post  they  would  cost  4^.,  or  60  per  cent,  of  tiie 
amount  received  for  them.  At  present,  I  was  informed,  to  send  12  dozen  eggs  by 
rail  to  London  cost  Sd.  per  dozeu,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  price  realised.  It  is  evident 
that  herein  lies  a  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  direct  sale  from  iho 
farm  to  the  consumer. 


Conclusion. 

Smnmarjr.  .  94.  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  variety  of  conditions  in  the 
county  makes  generalisation  difficult.  But  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  with  very  few, 
if  any,  exceptions,  tenant  farmers  have  had  their  incomes  considerably  reduced  and 
their  capital  seriously  depleted.  Landlords  have,  as  a  rule,  met  the  times  by 
substantial  reductions  of  rent,  which,  however,  must  inevitably  go  still  further.  In 
fact,  the  ownership  of  agricultural  land  is  rapidly  becoming  a  luxury  which  only  men 
possessing  other  sources  of  income  can  enjoy.  Dorset  is,  to  some  extent,  fortunate  in 
having  many  landowners  in  that  position,  but  it  is  essentially  an  unsound  basis  for 
agriculture  to  rest  on.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  substantial — and  in  times  past  the 
most  successful — ^farmers  in  the  South  of  England  were  to  be  found  in  Dorset,  but 
with  the  present  outlook  it  appears  that  the  race  is  likely  to  die  out.  Many  still  hang 
on,  but  others  are  leaving,  either  voluntarily  or  perforce,  a  business  in  which  they 
cannot  any  longer  obtain  ^  fair  return  for  their  capital.  In  fact  capital  is  surely  and 
steadily  leaving  the  land.  The  occupiers  of  the  smaller  and  better  mi;xed  farms  may 
hold  on  ;  but  what  the  future  of  the  large  hill  farms  in  the  chalk  district  will  be,  unlefis 
better  times  quickly  come,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell.  The  condition  of  the  labours, 
where  his  employment  still  continues,  is  no  doubt  greatly  improved,  though  no  one 
can  say  that  his  wages  are  at  a  satirfactory  level,  but  while  he  has  sufltered  propor- 
tionately less  from  the  depression  than  either  the  owner  or  the  occupier,  his  position 
becomes  more  and  more  precarious. 

I  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability  presented  in  my  Eeport  a  fair  statement  of  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  and  have  duly  reported  such  evidence  as  may  tend  to  lighten 
the  outlook,  but  with  every  desire  to  avoid  pessimism  it  is  impossible  to  view  the 
situation  in  Dorset  as  a  whole  without  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  immediate  future 
of  agriculture,  unless  present  conditions  should  materially  change. 

Acknow-  95.  It  remains  only  to  me  to  acknowledge  the  ready  help  which  was  given  me  by 

ledgment  of    jj]  those  with  whom  I  came  in  personal  contact-     They  are  literally  too  numerous  to 
^®^P*  mention,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Digby,  M.P., 

Mr.,  now  Sir,  Robert  Pearce  Edgcumbe,  Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Rawlence, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Legg,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Fletcher,  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Tory,  Mr.  S.  Barkworth, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Kent,  Mr.  R.  Leigh,  Mr.  R.  H.  Simonds,  Mr.  R.  Rogers,  Mr.  J.  Lockyer, 
Mr.  John  Chick,  Mr.  fl.  S.  Senior,  Mr.  R.  B.  White,  Mr.  F.  N.  Ensor,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ensor,  Mr.  H.  Standfield,  Mr.  H.  Spicer,  Mr.  Besent,  Mr.  H.  R.  Jesty,  and,  Mr.  E.  0. 
Richards,  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  facilitating  my  inquiry.  I  shall  always 
recall  with  personal  pleasure  the  time  which  I  spent  on  the  service  of  the  Commission 
in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

I  have,  &c. 

R.  HENRY  REW, 


Assistant  Commissioner. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OK  aGKIOULTURS 


APPENDIX  A.  1. 


OoMPAiuTiTB  Statement  of  C&ops  and  Stock  in  Dobset  fbr  the  Years  1881-93. 
[From  the  Agricultural  Betnms.] 


— 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

of  crops,  bure  fallow,  and 
KnMB     -         .         -         • 

Acres. 
487,620 

Acres. 
489348 

Acres. 
490,702 

Acres. 
490388 

Acres.     Acres. 
491428       491324 

Acres. 
401,746 

Acres. 
492304 

Acres. 
492327 

Acres. 
498381 

Acres. 
491370 

Acres. 
490349 

Acrss. 
490.489 

COBV  Obopb. 

Wheat      .... 
Bjrieyorbei^    -         -         - 

Rje          .         .         .         . 
B«ans       .         .         .         • 
Peaf         .... 

98.790 
88.541 

ISS 

80488 

86374 

28378 

U80 

2,708 

8382 

86.060 
86398 

28300 

653 

2374 

2378 

88.787 

88,480 

28.746 

687 

8394 

2.038 

82382 

84382 
24U08 

675 
8.716 
1.774 

29,461 

85397 

26365 

778 

2333 

1,482 

29380 

84,790 

25.410 

999 

2.473 

1389 

30.248 
34.478 
24350 
1.784 
2330 
2477 

31.187 
33315 
24368 
1396 
2338 
1.717 

28360 

83399 

28.713 

773 

2320 

1386 

28462 
30376 
26354 
566 
2.741 
1321 

27382 
29312 
26307 
844 
2387 
1358 

22,731 

29.772 

28,757 

1.467 

1312 

1384 

Total  of  corn  cropa 

106440 

1H907 

100382 

99401 

97306  1      95371 

96391 

96413 

9i888 

91.861 

90.120 

88.485 

86353 

Potatoes   -         .         -         • 
Turnipi  and  iwedes      • 
Mangold  .... 
Oanoti     .         .         -         - 
aibba«(«bkohl.rabi,  and  rape   - 
Vetehea  or  tana  -                  '\ 
Other  green  crops                  ') 

2.481 
88,680 

••31 

2,876 
8J04 

2326 

88377 

6,441 

85 

2318 

8372 

2,111 
88^718 

2349 
8460 

8346 
88389 
6,481 
88 
2396 

8381 

2326 
39429 
5394 
77 
2326 

9362 

2.463 
38391 

2384 
8377 

2.406 
87308 

•■n 

2,770 
7345 

2,408 

36396 

8,002 

104 

2.789 

7387 

2377 

85368 

6344 

U6 

2315 

6,710 

2357 
S6»919 
6381 

2310 

2409 

5,977 

^719 

6419 

688 

1.798 
86387 
8394 

2335 

5412 

324 

1337 
983« 
6458 

8.108 

4887 

682 

Total  of  green  eropa 

67311 

67,418 

68388 

68340 

69.104 

67354 

66385 

68383 

51318 

53.788 

6S.796 

52348 

5t7lO 

and     graMS  .Fophaj.    •> 
under     rota-   Not  for  hajj 

40,889 

287348 

226 
8356 

61364 

28939t 

J47 
8380 

60380 

274688 

174 
8380 

48393 

276318 

117 
7387 

62457 

277308 

127 

5,026 

C    31328 
I   22367 

81328 
20373 

31.782 
18320 

36371 
18391 

82372 
18384 

30321 
19.683 

28306 
81324 

26372 
23.419 

tkm       •      'J 

53385 

61301 

60302 

54072 

51356 

50.804 

60,489 

60391 

permanent  pas-^^    ^ 
ture^or  gra«  .Jorhaj     O 
not  broken  np   Not  for  hay  > 

r   9U08 
1 188,113 

98.084 
187348 

99399 
186.735 

100352 
188.762 

95.746 
196372 

03366 
200322 

90333 
204723 

77322 
219304 

inrotation    -J 

S80315 

1283380 

286374 

287,614 

291318 

293387 

296356 

298.728 

Vlaz         .         .         .         - 
Hope       .... 
BmaUfmit 

Bare    fidlow    or  nnoropped 
aiftUeland      - 

228 

4371 

261 

4388 

211 
""63 
4306 

282 
""79 
4329 

196 

109 

3303 

109 
789 
8386 

68 

"2O8 
3388 

98 

""284 
4189 

HOBtlS. 

Hones  used  solely  for  sgri* 

ottltore  a         •         •         ■ 

Unbroken  horses          -        O 

Mans  kept  solely  for  broed-^ 

ing        -         -         '        ') 

No. 
12,782 

8320 

No. 
12319 

2379 

No. 
12348 

2388 

No. 
12,743 

2358 

No. 
1232S 

2371 

No. 
13,031 

3,181 

No. 
12316 

8.407 

No. 
18313 

8371 

No. 
12357 

8,163 

No. 

12327 
r  2,748 

\    401 

No. 

1337a 
2.780 

647 

No. 

13302 
2386 

644 

No. 

18397 
23S9 

60S 

Total  of  horses     • 

18382 

16396 

16,779 

15.001 

16,794  1       18,192 

18.223 

15384 

15320  ,   15370 

16399 

16332 

18329 

Cattls. 

Cows  and  heifers,  in  rnOk  or  in 
calf       .         -         •         • 

Other  cattle :— 

Two  year  and  above 

One  year  and  nnder  two-) 

Underoneyear      -        -i 

48398 

11.085 
16371 

49338 

10492 
18,216 

60380 

9383 
21364 

81309 

lOiOll 
24^097 

64,875 

12410 
24,417 

55325 

18307 
21,557 

55323 

13306 
19,489 

64324 

11361 
17,722 

53.488 

11.091 
19367 

63334 

1   10343 
24340 

55372 

12.071 
24151 

68.009 

18,068 
20383 

68388 

12309 
f     8307 
I     9357 

Total  of  cattle      - 

76302 

78348 

81387 

86387 

91308 

90389 

88.717 

88307 

84,406 

89317 

92.094 

89340 

wm 

Shxbp. 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding- 
Othersheep:-                       "{^ 

One  year  and  above 

Under  one  year 

281.484 
147.408 

288,153 
168468 

278366 
189464 

275308 
172,480 

285396 
174.775 

282,400 
186335 

279348 
186376 

267,887 
168317 

258310 
166352 

258367 
1 
169.978 

272329 
166338 

274874 
167383 

194307 

<  663S7 
(  148,780 

Totalofsheep      - 

488300 

482311 

482,419 

448322 

480371 

448336 

448418 

426354 

418.762 

418345 

438387 

481,757 

410434 

Pxoe. 

Sows  kept  for  breeding.        O 
Otherpfis          -         -        •; 

88300 

48,166 

62,412 

49384 

47,790 

47387 

62378 

53.749 

58,016 

1 

1 
1   63356 

67384 

61318 

i     8408 
I    40348 

Tota           ... 

— 

-" 

— 

— 

- 

~~ 

~~ 

■"" 

~~ 

— 

— 

47366 
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APPENDIX  A.  2. 


Tablb  showing  the  Nuhbeb  of  PE&aoMS  engaged  in  Agbioultuse  in  the  County  of  Dobset  in  1871, 1881,  and  1891 

reBpectively. 


[Taken  from  the  Cenens  Betnrns.]    {3»» 

par.  46. 

) 

^ 

Oocnpatioii. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1.  In  Fields  and  Pastores:*- 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Fanner,  graxier           -           -            - 

2,995 

173 

2,468 

2,163 

177 

2,340 

2,463 

180 

2,642 

Fanner's,    grazier's,    son,    grandson. 

871 

— 

871 

662 

— 

662 

746 

— 

746 

brother,  nej^ew. 

Farm  bailiff    -            .            -            - 

216 

— 

216 

266 

— 

266 

242 

— 

242 

Agricnltoral  labourer,  farm  serrant   - 

15,964 

1,245 

r,209 

14,222 

787 

16,009 

11,282 

478 

11,760 

Shepherd         -            -            -            - 

792 

— 

792 

759          — 

759 

716 

— 

716 

HoTsekeeper,     horseman,     teamster. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,226 

— 

1^26 

carter. 

Agricultoral      machine       proprietor, 

attendant. 
Others  engaged  in  or  connected  with 

21 

— 

21 

73 

— 

73 

62 

1 

68 

17 

2 

19 

16 

— 

16 

16 

— 

16 

agricnltnre. 

2.  In  Woods  :— 

Woodman       .... 

410 

— 

410 

404 

— 

404 

465 

— 

465 

8.  In  Gardens  :^- 

Gardener,  nurseryman,  seedsman 

1,157 

9 

1,166 

1,168 

18 

1,186 

1,993 

20 

2,013 

4.  About  AninMds:— 

Cattle,  sheep,  pig-dealer,  salesman 

59 

— 

59 

91 

— 

91 

41 

— 

41 

'  Drorer             .            -            .            - 

23 

— 

23 

20 

— 

20 

10 

— 

10 

Gamekeeper    -            .           -            - 

809 

— 

309 

284 

— 

284 

389 

— 

339 

— 

8 

8 

17 

6 

^! 

27 

2 

29 

Knacker,  cat's-meat    dealer,    vermin 

— 

— • 

— 

3 

— 

3 

4 

— 

4 

destroyer. 

VCTinin  destroyer 

10 

~ 

10 

"" 

" 

""* 

""" 

"" 

"^ 

APPENDIX  A.  3. 


Number  of  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  of  each  Parish  in  Dorset  for  the  Years  1871, 1881,  and  1891, 

[From  the  Census  Betnrns.]    {See  par.  46.) 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Parish. 

Families 

Families 

Families 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 
lation. 

Houses. 

Separate 

lation. 

Houses. 

Separate 

lation. 

Houses. 

Separate 

Occupiers. 

1,065 

204 

Occupiers. 

Occupiers. 

Abbotsbnry    - 

216 

226 

231 

979 

185 

196 

908 

Aff-Puddle     - 

94 

94 

488 

97 

102 

477 

93 

96 

434 

Ellington        .            -            - 

381 

411 

1,890 

371 

387 

1,709 

402 

411 

1,771 

Elmer 

27 

27 

136 

28 

28 

142 

28 

28 

183 

Alton-Pancras 

46 

54 

250 

43 

43 

247 

43 

48 

299 

Anderson     or     Winterbome 

15 

15 

80 

14 

14 

64 

13 

18 

66 

Anderson. 

Ame               ... 

27 

28 

123 

22 

22 

121 

23 

23 

124 

Ashmore        -            .            - 

63 

66 

274 

61 

67 

275 

59 

59 

228 

Askerswell     - 

55 

58 

229 

50 

50 

209 

49 

50 

230 

Athelhampton 

17 

18 

94 

16 

17 

74 

14 

14 

71 

Axminster,  part  of    - 

2 

2 

9 

4 

4 

23 

— 

— 

— 

Batcombe       -            -            - 

42 

42 

177 

28 

28 

127 

25 

24 

123 

Beaminster    - 

571 

583 

2,585 

487 

589 

2,130 

459 

474 

1,915 

Beerhackett    - 

22 

22 

91 

21 

24 

83 

20 

20 

85 

Belchalwell 

43 

43 

173 

40 

40 

169 

— 

— 



Bere  Regis  Parish: 

Bere  Regis  - 

283 

312 

1,366 

291 

303 

1,284 

251 

261 

1,144 

Milbome-Stileham  - 

58 

72 

310 

48 

51 

258 

45 

47 

272 

86890. 
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BOTAL  OOMBIISSION  ON  AaBIOULITmi;  J 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Parwh. 

Families 

f 

Families 

Families 

Inhabited 

I         or 

Popu- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Honses 

Separate 

lation. 

Houses. 

Separate 

lation. 

Houses. 

Separate 

lation. 

Occupiers. 

Occupiers 

• 

Occupiers 

• 

Bettiscombe    - 

10 

10 

60 

11 

11 

63 

IS 

12 

59 

Binoombe       ... 

40 

43 

199 

44 

45 

223 

44 

44 

202 

Blandford-Fonim 

776 

957 

4,052 

803 

931 

8,791 

867 

900 

3,985 

Blaodfoid  St.  Mai7    - 

82 

97 

447 

74 

79 

364 

75 

79 

375 

Bloxworth  -               -           - 

54 

56 

270 

51 

54 

261 

51 

51 

260 

Bothenhampton 

120 

140 

672 

108 

122 

636 

112 

118 

490 

Bradford  Abbas 

125 

14a 

678 

105 

134 

510 

102 

104 

523 

Br^ord  PevewU 

77 

84 

405 

70 

76 

380 

71 

72 

368 

Bradpole         - 

805 

331 

1,549 

311 

841 

1.667 

337 

344 

1,641 

Bridport 

957 

1,112 

4,643 

851 

967 

3,936 

797 

844 

8,768 

BroadmaTne  -            .           . 

no 

115 

477 

119 

119 

511 

115 

117 

479 

BrpHdway 

148 

156 

712 

165 

175 

761 

182 

182 

774 

BrbBdwinsor  -            -           . 

295 

324 

1,499 

288 

287 

1,256 

268 

258 

1,105 

Bryanstone     - 

47 

47 

232 

47 

47 

259 

48 

68 

242 

Btfciland-Newton 

122 

132 

559 

115 

517 

617 

110 

110 

>         491 

985 

238 

,1,138 

198 

20*^ 

855 

207 

207 

87« 

Btkckland-Ripen 

27 

29 

135 

28 

30 

164 

25 

25 

143 

B^rlestone     ... 

9 

9 

46 

11 

12 

55 

11 

11 

78 

Burstock         ... 

49 

57 

201 

44 

45 

190 

88 

83 

139 

BartoD-B^aditock 

814 

252 

1,036 

214 

243 

946 

206 

212 

889 

Qwford      Magna       Anoieot 

Can! ord  Magna  - 

228 

241 

1,098 

931 

249 

1,107 

293 

29d 

1,416 

Kinson    ... 

411 

428 

1,924 

750 

771 

3,745 

1,357 

1,418 

7,295 

Longfleet 

826 

340 

1,701 

448 

486 

2,207 

533 

571 

2,750 

'■  Parkstone 

274 

278 

1,818 

445 

479 

2,256 

754 

816 

4>126 

Cann,  or  Shaston    St  Rum- 

134 

137 

674 

127 

130 

560 

117 

117 

501 

bold. 

1 

Cakleton 

12 

18 

69 

13 

18 

81 

12 

14 

1           61 

Gathertton«Lewtton    - 

7 

8 

83 

5 

5 

25 

5 

5 

1           21 

C>^8tock 

127 

142 

588 

125 

134 

581 

120 

121 

1         690 

Caundle  Biihop 

88 

88 

883 

84 

87 

385 

66 

66 

272 

Caimdle  Marsh 

15 

15 

76 

16 

17 

97 

20 

20 

98 

Cajandle  Purse 

40 

48     1 

176 

39 

39 

194 

34 

87 

160 

Cimndle  Stoorton 

90 

101 

409 

89 

97 

374 

80 

82 

29a 

Cerne  Abbas 

256 

259 

1,164 

215 

228 

925 

183 

192 

884 

Ceme,  Nether 

17 

17 

89 

17 

17 

93 

17 

17 

87 

Chalbnrj        ... 

47 

47 

225 

45 

46 

211 

40 

40 

147 

Chaldon  Herring 

65 

69 

832 

64 

79 

334 

59 

65 

301 

Chardstock 

278 

803 

1,507 

274 

285 

M28 

252 

257 

1,075 

Charlton  Marshall      - 

128 

129 

582 

144 

144 

662 

142 

143 

569 

Charminster  - 

173 

190 

1,540 

172 

181 

1,516 

178 

181 

1,460 

Charmoutb     ... 

136 

153 

644 

149 

161 

626 

136 

136 

585 

Cheddington   - 

88 

33 

165 

25 

26 

114 

22 

22 

112 

Chelborough,  East      - 

28 

25 

106 

19 

20 

118 

17 

17 

76 

Chelborongh,  West    - 

16 

16 

72 

14     1 

17 

62 

13 

14 

57 

Chesilbome    -            -            - 

89 

89 

408 

79 

79 

353 

69 

68 

256 

Chettle 

82 

83 

165 

29 

31 

130 

30 

31 

121 

ChickereU,  West 

190 

218 

812 

193 

193 

819 

186 

197 

814 

Chidcock        .            -            . 

184 

193 

748 

165 

167 

674 

154 

155 

638 

Chilcombe 

7 

7 

24 

8 

10 

40 

5 

5 

24 

Chfld-Okeford 

188 

190     1 

878 

185 

186 

846 

169 

172 

789 

Chilfrome       -            .            - 

24 

31 

105 

21 

23 

91 

21 

21 

88 

Church  Knowle 

110 

111 

536 

114 

126 

562 

123 

123 

581 

Clifton  Majbank 

14 

14 

65 

15 

16 

80 

15 

16 

80 

Compton        Abbas,         near 

96 

101 

481 

90 

91 

402 

79 

79 

299 

Shaftesbary. 

Compton  Abbas,  near    Dor- 

17 

18 

98 

15 

15 

66 

11 

11 

51 

chester. 

Compton,  Nether 

84 

88 

401 

82 

85 

387 

68 

68 

323 

Compton,  Over 

28 

80 

127 

27 

28     I 

142 

23 

23 

129 

Compton  Vallance 

26 

28 

146 

23 

26 

126 

23 

23 

115 

Coombe-Keynes 

27 

29     1 

143 

28 

29 

129 

23 

27 

119 

Corfe  Castle    - 

340 

422 

1,806 

364 

413 

1,777 

368 

692 

1,708 

Corfe-Mullen  - 

149 

155     1 

722 

165 

171 

694 

165 

165 

786 

C^ricombe     - 

161 

174 

755 

144 

146 

653 

138 

139 

623 

Citenbome      .           -            - 

544 

558 

( 

2,562 

534 

555 

2,317 

518 

525 

2,395 

D*wlish 

94 

103 

494 

97 

100 

457 

85 

85 

396 

Dorchester: 

All  Saints  - 

146 

217 

923 

167 

226 

912 

160 

199 

813 

Holy  Trinity 

289 

356 

1,625 

246 

326 

1,565 

233 

295 

1,289 

Peter,  St.    - 

188 

245 

1,307 

25.3 

310 

1,389 

254 

291 

1,372 

DnHreston      ... 

74 

80 

355 

79 

88 

376 

85 

85 

472 

Edmondsliam 

58 

58 

297 

52 

56 

230 

53 

56 

231 

Evershot 

103 

111 

494 

98 

220 

500 

85 

88 

871 

Faniham        -            -            - 

26 

27 

105 

28 

29 

101 

73 

73 

301 

Ftfehcad-Magdalen    - 
Fifehead-Neville 

40 

43 

206 

35 

35 

144 

29 

29 

130 

22 

22 

89 

26 

26 

120 

38 

38 

164 

Fleet 

33 

37 

166 

30 

30 

138 

32 

32 

138 

Folke 

72 

78 

315 

65     1 

65 

268 

78 

81 

370 

Fontmell-Magna 

184 

197 

842 

173     ! 

174 

731 

160 

160 

637 

F^fdington     - 

549 

708 

3,277 

649     1 

830     i 

4,095 

890 

1,011 

6,088 
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1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Parish. 

Families 

Families 

Families 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 
latKM. 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Houses. 

Separate 

Houses. 

Separate 

lation. 

Houses. 

Separate 

Ution. 

OooopierB. 

Oo««pier8. 

Occupiers. 

Frampton       ... 

91 

102 

474 

88 

91 

421 

89 

95 

887 

Frome  St  Qainton     - 

44 

44 

170 

39 

39 

188 

32 

aa 

UA 

Frome  Vauohurch 

89 

42 

180 

38 

85 

121 

89 

88 

14» 

GiUingham  Parish: 

M, 

Bourton      -            -           . 

191 

214 

860 

205 

228 

888 

188 

189 

789 

Qillinffhain 

727 

776 

8,177 

740 

778 

8,298 

750 

764 

8Ma 

Qodmanstone 

41 

48 

177 

36 

36 

165 

35 

86 

Uflj 

ChuMge  AU  Sainto     - 

95 

101 

425 

86 

90 

415 

78 

90 

AM 

Ousage  St.  Miohael    • 

64 

64 

299 

58 

64 

259 

46 

45 

9891 

Haktock 

109 

117 

590 

99 

106 

441 

97 

J>4i 

1          lit  t 
40CI 

Haaimoon     - 

18 

18 

89 

18 

18 

76 

17 

17 

m 

Hampreston  port  0/  - 

254 

260 

1,118 

313 

392 

1,398 

384 

852 

1,609 

Hamworthj    ... 

95 

97 

474 

188 

148 

668 

184 

188 

679 

Handlej  or  SizpeiiDy  Hand- 
ley. 
Hanfoid 

267 

267 

1462 

284 

287 

988 

920 

286 

'       **? 

1 

1 

17 

8 

8 

56 

6 

6 

4« 

Haselbary-Bryan 

198 

198 

852 

177 

178 

714 

161 

165 

648 

Hawkcharoh 

161 

162 

666 

181 

189 

690 

180 

187 

6at 

Hajdon          -           -           . 
Hermitage     -            -            - 

23 

26 

111 

21 

22 

101 

18 

19 

at 

34 

84 

128 

29 

81 

118 

26 

27 

iia 

Hilfield 

33 

88 

185 

28 

28 

188 

26 

97, 

18a 

Hil^yn 

155 

161 

800 

145 

145 

668 

199 

199 

567 

HintonMarteU 

85 

90 

881 

88 

91 

881 

85 

85 

Wi 

Hinton  Panra  or  Stanbridge  - 

18 

18 

88 

19 

19 

98 

19 

90 

fO 

Hinton  St.  Mary 

78 

78 

328 

68 

71 

296 

68 

68 

8^9 

Holme,  East  - 

12 

14 

66 

17 

18 

89 

16 

16 

90 

Hohiest 

27 

27 

185 

24 

24 

101 

26 

97 

.18% 

HolweU 

117 

117 

512 

101 

112 

417 

89 

89 

877 

Hooke            ... 

45 

50 

202 

38 

40 

154 

88 

39 

179 

Horton           -            .           - 

ioi 

108 

454 

98 

100 

468 

94 

95 

897 

Ibberton 

49 

49 

226 

45 

45 

187 

88 

41 

U7 

Iweme-Courtnay  or  Shorton  « 

126 

144 

651 

133 

148 

628 

198 

137 

66Q 

Iweme  Blinster 

158 

162 

665 

158 

164 

667 

147 

147 

«61 

Kimmeridge 

32 

32 

153 

32 

82 

170 

81 

38 

149 

Kingston  Russell 

11 

11 

70 

13 

13 

70 

11 

11 

61 

Kington  Magna 
Knighton,  West 

128 
61 

132 
71 

516 
264 

121 
69 

131 
75 

465 
312 

108 
69 

110 
71 

497 
389 

Langton  Herring 

51 

54 

232 

52 

55 

255 

48 

50 

207 

Langton  Long  Blandford 

39 

41 

208 

51 

51 

278 

48 

48 

24SI 

197 

202 

924 

206 

210 

892 

193 

198 

778 

Leweston 

4 

4 

34 

5 

5 

40 

4 

4 

80 

Lillington       ... 
LiUlebredy    ... 

89 

39 

187 

31 

34 

140 

82 

32 

167 

37 

43 

204 

40 

40 

193 

42 

42 

193 

Lilton  Cheney 

107 

124 

562 

105 

114 

458 

94 

95 

497 

Loders            ... 

249 

274 

1,115 

205 

206 

952 

144 

145 

687 

Longbredy     ... 

54 

64 

260 

46 

58 

227 

46 

•  46 

n^ 

Longborton 
Long  CritcheU 

84 

88 

372 

87 

90 

379 

79 

79 

880 

26 

31 

181 

27 

27 

163 

29 

29 

158 

Lulworth,  East 

76 

82 

385 

85 

86 

364 

78 

79 

.358 

Lulworth,  West 

103 

104 

518 

84 

89 

339 

106 

m  . 

46^ 

Lydlinch         ... 

82 

83 

369 

76 

77 

354 

84 

85 

^a 

Lyme  Regis   -            -            - 

556 

643 

2,603 

520 

549 

2,290 

518 

575 

2^5 

Lytchett  Matravers    - 

182 

191 

803 

169 

169 

692 

171 

174 

758 

Lytchett  Minster 

188 

193 

812 

196 

296 

848 

211 

228 

929 

Maiden  Newton 

180 

202 

856 

176 

188 

799 

167 

172 

m 

Manston         ,            .            . 

32 

32 

168 

35 

35 

187 

37 

38 

198 

Mapperton      .            .            - 

17 

17 

94 

20 

20 

103 

17 

17 

,97 

Mappowder 

49 

49 

243 

49 

49 

226 

43 

48 

195 

Margaret  Marsh 

15 

16 

70 

15 

15 

68 

15 

15 

60 

Mamholl 

330 

341 

1,453 

322 

331 

1,396 

322 

380    i 

U4? 

Marshwood 

96 

96 

423 

83 

83 

335 

77 

77 

348 

Melbury  Abbas 

89 

90 

361 

78 

87 

328 

71 

71 

?B8 

Melbury-Bubb 

26 

26 

141 

25 

25 

147 

23 

23 

m 

Melbury-Osmond 

77 

84 

385 

79 

85 

389 

78 

79 

838 

Melbury  Sampford     - 

7 

7 

65 

9 

10 

70 

14 

14 

198 

Melcombe-Horsey 

42 

41 

190 

43 

44 

183 

42 

4^ 

188 

Melcombe  Regis 

1^42 

1,696 

7,533 

1,396 

1,841 

7,920 

1,485 

1,738 

^,m 

Milbome  St.  Andrew 

64 

70 

291 

70 

73 

309 

65 

65 

28? 

Milton  Abbas 

161 

220 

942 

164 

208 

878 

176 

177 

7?8 

Minteme  Msgna 
Mo«)re-Critchell 

78 

81 

352 

74 

74 

322 

79 

80 

m 

71 

84 

334 

72 

72 

367 

80 

80 

407 

Morden          .           .            - 

189 

189 

826 

188 

189 

809 

178 

177 

79P 

Moreton         ... 

62 

65 

341 

64 

67 

309 

71 

78 

856 

Morterton       .            .            - 

79 

81 

321 

79 

81 

321 

69 

69 

968 

Motcombe       .            -           - 

311 

319 

1,453 

309 

323 

1,411 

290 

299. 

ijm 

Netherbury    .            -            - 

429 

429 

1,809 

386 

417 

1,584 

346 

847 

14M 

Oborne           -           -            - 

32 

33 

147 

32 

34 

148 

80 

80 

\» 

Okefoxd-Fitzpaine 

155 

156 

701 

140 

140 

602 

166 

167 

w 

V  a 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQRICtTLTURE  : 


> , —L. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Parith. 

Families 

Families 

Families 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 
lation. 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 
lation. 

Houses. 

Separate 

Houses. 

S^aiate 

lation. 

Houses. 

Separate 

Occupiers. 

Occupiers. 

Occupiers. 

Orchard,  East 

60 

61 

844 

59 

59 

288 

45 

45 

166 

Orehard,  Wert 

24 

27 

102 

25 

25 

113 

25 

26 

115 

Onnington     -           -            , 

93 

94 

449 

87 

87 

380 

74 

83 

292 

Owermoigne  -           -           - 

78 

78 

896 

86 

86 

423 

75 

78 

886 

Parley,  We»t 

66 

68 

317 

68 

71 

336 

72 

77 

334 

Pentridge       ... 

58 

57 

260 

54 

69 

234 

49 

49 

196 

Perrott,  Soath 

82 

82 

885 

82 

85 

303 

65 

65 

260 

PUedon 

16 

16 

70 

14 

14 

92 

18 

13 

83 

Pimpeme       ... 

91 

93 

420 

84 

85 

899 

88 

90 

420 

Poole,  St  Jame8 

1,482 

1,582 

6,604 

1,520 

1,680 

7,179 

1,619 

1,765 

7,890 

POoretock       - 

226 

240 

1,061 

205 

205 

821 

186 

186 

776 

Poorton,  North 

18 

19 

88 

15 

15 

61 

16 

16 

63 

Portiiham 

147 

151 

744 

145 

149 

705 

185 

141 

634 

Portland 

1,408 

1,525 

9,907 

1,380 

1,428 

10,061 

M98 

l,ft07 

9,448 

PoxweU 

14 

14 

78 

16 

16 

86 

15 

15 

82 

Preiton 

178 

185 

747 

175 

175 

689 

166 

170 

678 

Paddlehinton 

98 

114 

458 

93 

103 

397 

85 

88 

388 

Puddletown    - 

253 

299 

1,249 

247 

273 

1,175 

228 

226 

lfi28 

Paddletrenthide 

179 

191 

860 

182 

186 

747 

159 

161 

673 

Polham          .            w           . 

68 

68 

296 

67 

69 

269 

64 

64 

266 

Ptmoknowle   -            -           - 

97 

113 

475 

93 

96 

473 

94 

94 

427 

Radlpole 

204 

225 

1,154 

259 

266 

1,822 

387 

348 

1,782 

Bampisham    ... 

86 

87 

393 

72 

75 

290 

66 

67 

251 

Byrne  Intrinflica 

42 

46 

240 

44 

46 

203 

48 

48 

170 

Shaftesbory: 

Holy  Trinity 

208 

241 

974 

194 

212 

988 

194 

205 

907 

James,  St.- 

200 

224 

1,060 

192 

205 

1,001 

187 

195 

950 

Peter,  St    - 

188 

244 

1,020 

173 

206 

895 

159 

201 

801 

Shapwick 

86 

95 

409 

87 

88 

432 

78 

75 

355 

Sherborne      -            .            - 

1,147 

1,217 

6,129 

1,128 

1,163 

5,686 

1,152 

1,199 

6,690 

Shilliagstone       or       Shilling 

Okeford. 
Shipton-George 

122 

122 

534 

180 

135 

566 

127 

129 

646 

75 

82 

381 

79 

82 

312 

77 

78 

318 

Sflton 

71 

74 

815 

61 

61 

245 

49 

49 

212 

Spettisbnry    - 

141 

141 

673 

125 

182 

530 

125 

130 

562 

Stafford,  West 

46 

51 

230 

45 

49 

199 

42 

42 

206 

Stalbridge     - 

421 

438 

2,096 

397 

421 

1,816 

870 

379 

1,705 

Stanton  St  Gabriel    - 

13 

13 

88 

11 

12 

71 

10 

10 

48 

Steeple 

68 

68 

318 

66 

66 

295 

64 

64 

314 

Steepleton-Iweme   or  Sieeple- 

8 

9 

39 

10 

12 

73 

10 

10 

61 

ton  Preston. 

Stinsford 

60 

64 

352 

62 

62 

389 

56 

67 

278 

Stock.GayIand 

11 

11 

66 

10 

10 

61 

Stockwood     - 

10 

11 

54 

11 

14 

70 

8 

8 

49 

Stoke-Abbott 

133 

147 

671 

121 

180 

551 

106 

106 

499 

Stoke,  East    - 

180 

142 

613 

130 

132 

582 

109 

118 

499 

Stoke-Wake  - 

28 

28 

114 

25 

27 

107 

21 

21 

96 

Stonrpaine      ... 

182 

144 

584 

132 

140 

563 

125 

129 

490 

Stower,  East  ... 

113 

115 

487 

102 

105 

451 

100 

102 

444 

Stower-Provost 

187 

188 

837 

174 

174 

726 

172 

174 

700 

Stower,  West  - 

45 

45 

197 

44 

44 

165 

87 

40 

158 

Stratton 

80 

89 

341 

80 

81 

299 

75 

81 

392 

Stndland 

115 

133 

574 

132 

133 

607 

100 

100 

432 

Stnrminster  Marshall 

198 

193 

847 

179 

180 

809 

167 

171 

806 

Stnrminster,  Newton  Cartle  - 

448 

454 

1,965 

432 

442 

1,859 

425 

432 

1,868 

Sulton-Waldron 

51 

53 

217 

50 

54 

188 

51 

51 

175 

Swanage         -            -            - 

473 

499 

2,151 

495 

569 

2,357 

564 

671 

2,674 

Swyre 

44 

50 

260 

88 

39 

218 

89 

39 

154 

Sydling  St  Nicholas  - 

452 

152 

668 

129 

131 

559 

128 

128 

668 

Symonsbory  - 

287 

297 

1,828 

269 

276 

1,221 

254 

254 

1,186 

Tarrant-Crawford 

14 

14 

67 

11 

11 

61 

9 

9 

41 

Tarrant-Gunville 

95 

108 

395 

91 

101 

348 

90 

92 

869 

Tarrant- Hinton 

54 

60 

281 

49 

49 

237 

49 

49 

218 

Tarrant-Keynston 

70 

74 

330 

69 

69 

272 

61 

61 

260 

Tarrant-Lauuceston  - 

19 

23 

105 

16 

16 

86 

16 

16 

61 

Tarrant-Monckton      - 

55 

61 

225 

50 

50 

212 

47 

47 

219 

Tarrant-Bawston 

13 

15 

56 

14 

15 

48 

13 

18 

49 

Tarrant-Bushton 

34 

42 

160 

38 

42 

170 

89 

39 

177 

Thomcombe  -            -           - 

261 

285 

1,198 

238 

259 

1,095 

220 

243 

941 

Thomford      -            -            - 

99 

99 

144 

96 

101 

413 

94 

96 

897 

llncleton 

37 

44 

175 

86 

39 

146 

34 

34 

160 

Todbere          -            -           - 

31 

85 

152 

34 

34 

167 

88 

33 

188 

Tollard      Boyal,     part      of 
parish: 
Tollard  Famham 

52 

55 

258 

43 

52 

184 

^„ 

_ 

Toller-Pratrum 

10 

12 

58 

10 

11 

54 

8 

8 

80 

Toller-Porcomm 

108 

116 

486 

92 

99 

446 

93 

96 

417 

Tolpuddle 

80 

91 

360 

78 

73 

805 

69 

69 

288 

Turner's-Puddle 

.22 

22 

128 

19 

20 

119 

18 

19 

87 

Tumworth 

27 

31 

151 

25 

26 

115 

23 

26 

111 

Tyneham               •     - 

62 

67 

269 

63 

66 

275 

61 

61 

260 
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Parifih. 


Up  Cerne 
Upwfty 

Walditch 

Wambrook 

Wareham: 

Holj  Trinity 

Lad  J  St.  Marj 

Martin,  St. 
Wannwell 
Watercombe  - 
Weymonlh     - 
Wbitcliarch-Canonieorum 
Whitoombe 
Wimborne-Minster    - 
Wimborne  »t  Giles  - 
Winfrith-Newbnrgh  - 
Winterbone-Abbaa  - 
Winterboroe-Caine     - 
Winterborne-Clenftone 
Winterbome-HeiringatODe 
Winterbome  -Hon^hton 
Wintarboroe-Eingston 
Winterborne-Monkton 
Winterbome  St.  Martin 
Winterbome-Steepleton 
Winterbome-StiokJand 
Winterbome-Thompson 
Winterbome-Whiteohiiroh 
Winterb^me-Zelttone 
WitohamptOD 
Woodlandii     - 
Woodsford     - 
Woodjatea,  Weat 
Wool 

WooUand       - 
Wootton  Fitipaine     - 
Wootton  Glanville     - 
Wootton,  North 
Worth  Matrarers 
Wraxall 
WykeR^s  - 
Wynfbrd-Eagle 

Yetmintter  Parish : 
Chetnole     - 
Leigh 
TetminKter 

Total 


1871. 


'  Families 
Inhabited ;    or 
Houses.  I  Separate 

[Occupiers. 


17 
160 

42 
55 

196 

306 

157 

34 

10 

625 

898 

10 

1,058 

101 

286 

46 

28 

20 

9 

59 

108 

22 

92 

32 

88 

7 

102 

40 

188 

98 

40 

5 

128 

28 

68 

67 

15 

73 

16 

440 

28 


53 
108 
159 


39,410 


17 
176 

45 
60 

206 

840 

163 

87 

10 

749 

808 

11 

1,084 

107 

232 

51 

36 

20 

12 

63 

109 

23 

95 

44 

95 

7 

107 

40 

137 

98 

49 

6 

184 

28 

59 

67 

17 

74 

16 

506 

29 


56 
111 

167 


43,110 


Popu- 
lation. 


109 
694 

182 
291 

829 

1,501 

737 

205 

59 
8,828 
1,365 

51 
5.019 
471 
980 
209 
158 

95 

71 
289 
508 
111 
458 
183 
452 

88 
488 
197 
552 
457 
232 

88 
602 
128 
252 
314 

72 
297 

88 

2,365 

156 


256 
478 
790 


195,587 


1881. 


I  families 

Inhabited    or     Popu- 

Houses.  Separate   latiou. 

jOccupiers.i 


16 
181 

47 

48 

183 

822 

167 
82 
10 

665 

250 

12 

1,154 

98 

216 
46 
25 
17 
12 
58 

112 
lb 
93 
29 
94 
6 
99 
35 

181 

93 

84 

6 

114 
23 
51 
56 
17 
65 
15 

581 
29 


61 

93 

173 


89,789 


16 
190 

52 

49 

185 

330 

177 
85 
10 

777 

259 

14 

1,198 

103 

227 
47 
27 
18 
13 
68 

112 
15 
94 
29 

114 
6 

104 
35 

107 

94 

37 

7 

120 
26 
51 
56 
17 
72 
15 

554 
29 


67 
101 
185 


42,793 


76 
729 

192 
268 

818 

1,476 

730 

173 

54 
3,630 
1,058 

68 
5,390 
453 
959 
198 
144 
112 

78 
250 
520 

83 
480 
148 
480 

40 
422 
145 
512 
453 
183 

88 
509 
120 
224 
837 

69 
802 

97 

2,748 

150 


248 
4f8 
711 


191,028 


Inhabited 
Houses. 


1891. 


Families  i 

or     Popu' 
Separate  I  lation. 
Occupiers. 


15 
179  : 

46  j 

48 

175 
358 
186 

85 

11 
669 
212 
9 
1,852 
181 
198 

89 

24 

21 

10 

56 
112 

15 

87 

80 

95 
6 

92 

86 
128 

98 

38 

8 

113 

28 

75 

58 

16 

56 

12 
889 

28 


60 

95 

161 


40,904 


I 

15  I 

186 

48 

48 

178 
362 
144 

40 

12 
789 
215 
9 
1,890 
186 
208 

43 

24 

21 

10 

56 
113 

15 

89 

80 

95 
6 

95 

87 
128 

97 

88 

9 

118 

28 

77 

59 

16 

57 

12 
888 

28 


62 

96 

165 


42,820 


84 
752 

175 
231 

796 

1,688 

628 

188 

63 

3,591 

887 

41 
6,208 
560 
869 
207 
180 
108 

51 
221 
500 

71 
398 
140 
406 

28 
414 
178 
587 
416 
168 

49 
521 
155 
327 
238 

77 
229 

62 

4,182 

120 


272 
395 
655 


194,517 


F  3 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQRIGULTUBBS 


APPENDIX  A.  4. 


Table  showing  for  each  Poob  Law  Uviov  in  Dobbst  the  BscBiFn  and  Expenditurb  for  the  Tears  1881  and  1893 

respectively.    {See  par.  79.) 


Shaftesbury. 

Sturmineter. 

Blandford. 

Wimbome 

and 
Cranbome. 

Poole. 

Wareham 

and 
Purbeck. 

1881. 

1888. 

1881. 

1898. 

188L 

1888. 

1881. 

1898. 

1881. 

1898. 

188L 

■    1898. 

^■CBIPTB. 

M 

£ 

£ 

£ 

B 

B 

M 

M 

M 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  poor  rmtM           .         .         .         . 

8,968 

6.760 

9JU0 

6390 

9360 

6386 

10348 

9328 

11740 

16319 

8346 

8384 

»   Treasury  i obTentioni    . 

601 

- 

880 

— 

679 

— 

m 

— 

419 

- 

687 

- 

H   ooanty  and  borough  oounoili^  out  of 
Biohequer  oontribotion  aoooont  - 

— 

1,298 

— 

998 

~ 

1.74» 

~ 

2446 

— 

1,686 

— 

1,671 

Other  receipt! 

100 

172 

107 

89 

74 

84 

84 

72 

160 

196 

101 

801 

Total          .         .          .          . 

£8W 

8,226 

6^796 

7,071 

10^113 

8399 

10306 

11346 

18319 

16380 

9;6SS 

9306 

BxPBHDrrums. 

connected  therewith.  ^ 

708 

648 

486 

64fi 

660 

622 

946 

70S 

998 

966 

936 

796 

OutreUel 

2,388 

1,779 

1,688 

1311 

3368 

2368 

8386 

4,048 

2,488 

8438 

81180 

fijsm 

6W 

1,060 

460 

628 

1,0B4 

769 

887 

1,190^ 

841 

600 

1,000 

1308 

Workhoiue   or    other  loani  repiid,  and 
intoreit  thereon        .         .         .         - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

187 

60 

109 

— 

— 

Salariet,  remuneration,  rationi,  and  super- 
annuation allowanoee  of  offloer^  atdt t- 
4nte,  and  lenranti     .... 

806 

866 

608 

704 

996 

1318 

1361 

uoo 

988 

1384 

13M 

1464 

Other  ezpenaea  of  or  immediately  omnected 

382 

388 

266 

168 

264 

186 

486 

278 

896 

406 

888 

800 

Totftl  relief  to  the  poor  • 

43B0 

4,610 

3,872 

3,444 

6388 

4747 

6.982 

7314 

6,113 

6388 

6,461 

8387 

For  purpoeee  unconnected  with  relief 
to  the  poor. 

■ 

Paymente  for    or    towards    the    county, 
borough,  or  police  rate    '    • 

1,861 

1.681 

1,874 

1396 

1389 

1.761 

1367 

2,106 

5334 

844ff 

1,383 

1308 

Oentributiont  by  oreneeri  :— 

To  highway  boards  or  to  rural  sanitary 
authorities  in  req)ect  of  highways 

844B 

1^ 

1,616 

1,746 

1,798 

1,061 

1,701 

940 

789 

617 

1318 

889 

To  burial  boards       .         .         .         - 

— 

160 

— 

96 

— 

60 

— 

60 

— 

60 

— 

161 

To  rand  sanitary  authorities 

6 

- 

110 

97 

78 

116 

262 

390 

88 

880 

130 

80 

To  school  boards       .         .         .         • 

680 

440 

88 

89 

20 

160 

800 

467 

386 

900 

866 

S44 

For  school  attendance  committee's  ex- 
penses                  .... 

_ 

_« 

112 

68 

106 

7 

91 

88 

38 

16 

68 

84 

Fnyments  on  account  of  the  Registration 
of  Births,  Ac  Act  .          -          -          - 

76 

46 

44 

88 

40 

.^ 

88 

76 

66 

90 

80 

74 

Vaccination  fees  and  expenses 

62 

46 

60 

46 

48 

— 

62 

46 

60 

70 

88 

70 

Bxpenses  allowed  in  respect  of  registra- 
tion and  cost  of  jury  lists - 

90 

88 

22 

66 

17 

66 

30 

128 

78 

186 

98 

lOS 

School  fees  f<»  non-pauper  children 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

6 

— 

Other  expenses  unconnected!  with  relief 
totbepoor 

842 

.. 

168 

.^ 

147 



346 

_ 

618 

__ 

367 

_ 

Cost  of  legal  proceedings  (parochial  and 
union) 

.. 

1 



__ 

2 

_ 

_ 

— 

19 

69 

4 

mittee  Acts  and  other  assessment  ex- 
penses        -         -         -         •         - 

11 

40 

21 

81 

16 

18 

26 

84 

16 

88 

16 

18 

Salaries,  poundage,  and  supananuuatioii 
allowanoe    of   parochial   officers,  apd 
other  exmmditure  not  iuchided  under 
previous  headings  -         -         «         - 

.. 

1 
1 

370 

829 



162 



809 

— 

706 

.. 

3S8 

Total         .... 

£10,601 

8,912 

6373 

7382 

10364 

8430 

U388 

12,017 

12389 

i7jm 

10316 

9y407 

Medlealielief 

286 

800 

248 

260 

483 

417 

488 

448 

806 

888 

4S6 

374 

78,441 

74366 

78,478 

71314 

68372 

72381 

88,788 

80386 

60,779 

89318 

76348 

76301 

Poor  rate  in  the  pound 

2    U 

1    9* 

#.    d. 
1    81 

#.    d. 

1    8 

«.    d. 

2    8 

#.    d. 
1    94 

#.    d, 
2    6i 

M 

#.    d. 
6    01 

«.    d, 
8    4i 

9,    d. 

a  4 

9.     d, 
8    U 
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Weymouth. 

'   IkJrchester. 

Cerhe. 

Beandnster. 

Bridport. 

1881. 

189& 

1881. 

\^ 

1881. 

rm. 

1881. 

1693. 

1881. 

1893. 

1881. 

1893. 

EECBIPT8. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Prom  poor  rates           -          -       ,  - 

14,668 

14.994 

11,044 

9,474 

4557 

4042 

7,066 

6333 

8312 

7,081 

8363 

7A66 

„    TrMflury  labveiitioiia  - 

747 

- 

901 

- 

261 

-.    , 

468 

— 

681 

- 

499 

- 

**  .  county  and  borough.  <^nwciliii»  out  of 
Exchequer  contribution  account  • 

— 

1488 

— 

1346 

— 

919 

— 

1,777 

— 

1398 

— 

1383 

Other  reoeipti 

484 

508 

212 

185 

78 

78 

38 

64 

17 

108 

94 

218 

Total         -          -          .         . 

£10,884 

17,888 

12467 

U306 

4391 

5,039 

7,567 

8374 

9,160 

8388 

9.156 

'   8396 

BZPWIDXTITBS. 

■ 

For  relief  to  the  noor  and  vnipoeea 

In  maintenance 

i^sn 

1.118 

868 

602 

289 

860 

766 

75S 

441 

467 

817 

784 

OatreUef 

4885 

^88 

4158 

2367 

1386 

969 

2,696 

sjm 

8.212 

2.082 

8.172 

2,678 

Maintenanee   of  Innaliea  in  a^lnma  or 

1.090 

U16 

780 

987 

861 

464 

681 

661 

884 

719 

638 

819 

Workhouse  or  oiber    loans    repaid,  and 
interest  thereon         .          -          -         - 

71 

298 

— .  . 

_ 



. 

•^ 

*" 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

aanuation  allowanoes  of  officers,  assist- 
ants, and  servants     .... 

1,888 

un 

1360 

1397 

.  484 

626 

9se 

1,085 

970 

966 

896 

881 

Other  expenses  of  or  Immedlatelj  connected 
wiih  relief 

409 

866 

497 

116 

176 

151 

406 

223 

330 

234 

Ul 

168 

Total  relief  to  the  poor  - 

8388 

9.167 

7348 

6388 

8.124 

2,669 

6,480 

6,494 

5348 

4406 

6.77» 

6,206 

tothepoor. 

Payments    fbr    or    towards    the  county, 
borough,  or  police  rate 

4,1W 

8.178 

1360 

2381 

1,068 

1,219 

1368 

1387 

1396 

1387 

1,422 

1.716 

Contributions  by  oreneers  :— 

To  highmgr  boards  or  to  rural  nnitary 

801 

678 

1368 

1378 

836 

599 

979 

1396 

%jm 

1,666 

1376 

678 

To  burial  boards       .         .         .         . 

- 

106 

- 

218 

— 

S2 

-    ■ 

26 

— 

- 

^    — 

6» 

1«1 

380 

160 

162 

66 

176 

71 

99 

- 

106 

46 

111 

To  school  boards       .          -          -          . 

810 

200 

SO 

60 

- 

~ 

20 

96 

- 

_ 

100 

218 

penses 

807 

128 

— 

— 

.. 

— 

90 

— 

67 

— 

— 

11 

Payments  on  account  of  the  Segistralion 
of  Births,  fta  Act   •          .          .          . 

114 

106 

7 

78 

68 

23 

20' 

40 

46 

64 

40 

74 

47 

123 

89 

37 

62 

— 

46 

40 

52 

68 

4 

61 

86 

Bxpenses  aDowed  in  raspect  of  registra- 
tion and  oast  of  jury  lists  • 

148 

381 

28 

179 

— 

« 

19 

76 

19 

96 

68 

112 

School  fees  for  mm-pauper  children 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

12 

- 

- 

Other  caqwnssa  smoonneeted  with  relief 
tothepoor 

eoi 

3 

464 



76 

18 

244 

16 

203 

15 

374 

14 

Cost  of  legal  prooeedings  (parochial  and 
union)          ..... 

18 

64 

.^ 

2 

3 

4 

_' 

6 

w. 

— 



12 

Payments  under  Union  Assessment  Com- 
mittee  Acts  and  other  assessment  ex- 
penses           

so 

76 

20 

27 

_ 

^. 

_ 

10 

16 

16 

20 

Salaries,  poundage,  and  superuinuation 
allowance  of    parochial  officers,  and 
other  expenditure  not  included  under 
previous  headings  .... 



789 

— 

502 

— 

ISO 

_ 

255 



806 

— 

661 

Total          .... 

15,889 

18,048 

11.707 

10312 

5316 

4844 

8352 

9396 

10318 

8384 

9.194 

8,78f 

Medical  relief 

646 

684 

607 

681 

176 

196 

366 

340 

410 

406 

810 

296 

BAteable  value  .          .          •          .          . 

118.891 

150348 

109368 

107382 

56364 

49367 

80,770 

86,114 

71311 

^667 

79375 

74,413 

«.    d. 
a   6f 

#.    d. 
1111 

a.    d. 
2    0 

1    9 

a,    d. 
1    7» 

a,    d. 
1    7* 

«.    <f. 

1    9 

«.    d. 
1    7 

«.    d. 
2    41 

a,    d. 
1    7t 

«.  d. 

2    U 

«.    dw 

1  11 

P  4 
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ROTAL  COBCMISSIOX  ON  AGRICULTUBE: 


APPENDIX  B.  1. 


Bjltbablb  Value  of  the  Pjjubhm  in  oertain  Unions  in  Dobsbt. 


Rateable  Value  of  the  several  Parishbs  in  the 
Bbakinstee  Union  in  1881,  1885,  and  1893. 


Parishet. 

1881. 

1885. 

1893. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

CJOUNTT  of  DoWOT. 

BeamiDster         ... 

Mil 

9,181 

11,208 

Bettiscombe 

768 

770 

779 

Broadwiodsor      -          -            - 

8,U2 

8,138 

9,566 

Buretock- 

1,264 

1,264 

1,641 

CheddiDgtOD      -             -            - 
Corpcomoe   -          -            -        - 

938 

935 

1,292 

5,265 

5,269 

5,186 

East  Chelborough 

1,037 

1,037 

1,154 

Evershot    -            -            -        - 

1,987 

1,987 

2,569 

Halstock 

2.778 

2,778 

2.873 

Hook         .            -            -        - 

1,348 

1,351 

1,2 1S» 

Mapperton          -            .            - 

1,225 

1,225 

1,124 

Manhwood        -           -            - 

2,893 

3,049 

4,374 

Melbury  Osraond  - 

1,405 

1,405 

1.748 

Melbury  Sampford 

1,144 

1,144 

1,312 

MostertOD           -            .            . 

1,453 

1,453 

1,745 

Nethcrbary 

10,953 

10,977 

13,739 

North  Poorton      - 

739 

747 

881 

Pilsdon- 

675 

675 

589 

Poorstock    -          -            -        - 

4,824 

4,820 

6,339 

Rampisham 

2,386 

2,885 

2,941 

South  Penot 

1,996 

1,996 

2,487 

Stoke  Abbot  or  Stoke  Abbas  (W.) 

3,676 

3,676 

3,818 

W  est  Chelborough 

605 

605 

686 

Wimxall     -            -            -        - 

1,086 

1,086 

1,090 

COUNTT  of  SoMBBSBT. 

Misterton          -            -            -  , 

2,706 

2,788 

4,606 

Seaborough 

819 

819 

926 

Totol  - 


£71,317 


1,500       85,892 


Bateablb  Valub  of  the  sereral  Pabishes  in  the 
Bbidpobt  Union  in  1886  and  1894. 


Parishes. 


1886. 


1894. 


Bridport 

Abington 

Aakerswell 

BothenhamptoD 

Bradpole 

Burton  Bradstock 

Catherston  Leweston   • 

Chidcock 

Chilcombe 

Litton  Cheney 

Loders 

Puncknowle     - 

Shipton  George 

Stanton  St.  Gabriel's  - 

Swyre 

Symondsbury  - 

Walditch      . 

Whitchurch  Canonicorum 

Wootton  Fitxpaine  - 

ToUl 


£ 

£ 

12.048 

12,467 

6,788 

7,065 

1,975 

1,675 

3,597 

3,760 

6,666 

7,757 

4,943 

4,934 

327 

370 

4,519 

4,155 

566 

500 

4.259 

3,671 

,            5,603 

4,585 

2,313 

2,057 

1,821 

1,728 

1               826 

711 

1,179 

975 

8,376 

7,700 

1,195 

1,169 

6,747 

5,814 

3,172 

3.030 

£76,920 


74,121 


Rateable  Value  of  the  seyeral  Pabishbs  in  the 
Obbne  Union  in  1881  and  1894. 


ParifOieB. 

Lady  Day 
1881. 

Lady  Day 
1894. 

£ 

£ 

Alton  Pancras 

2,198 

1,472 

Batcombe 

1,166 

890 

Buckland  Newton    - 

8,647 

7,781 

Cattistock      - 

4,856 

4,668 

Ceme  Abbas  - 

4,345 

8,549 

Cheselbome  -           .           . 

2,365 

1,977 

Frome  St  Quinton 

1,617 

1,480 

Grodmanstone 

1,479 

1,083 

Gorewood          -           -        - 

38 

58 

Hermitage 

928 

926 

Hillfield      - 

1,478 

1,502 

Mappowder  -            -            - 

2,837 

2,482 

Melbury  Babb      -        -        - 

2,017 

2,420 

Melcombe  Horsey    - 

2,158 

1,444 

Minteme  Magna 

2,663 

2,666 

Nether  Ceme 

774 

628 

Piddletre  thide    - 

5,099 

.3,541 

Pulham      -              -            • 

3,145 

2,927 

Sydhng  St.  Niobolas  - 

4,538 

3,286 

Up-Ceme      -           -            . 

1,164 

740 

Wootton  Glanvilles      - 

2,527 

2,352 

Total 


£56,089  I       47,797 


N.B. — Tho  railway  passing  through  this  Union  was  re-valued 
between  1881  and  1884,  and  its  rateable  Tskra  largely  increased 
This  prevents  the  total  decrease  of  value  being  so  great  as 
otherwise  it  would  be. 

Rateable  Valub  of  the  sereral  Pabishbs  in  the 
Dobchesteb  Union  in  1881,  1886,  and  1894. 


Parishes. 

1881. 

1886. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Athelhampton 
Bradford  Pevercll 

684 

588 

576 

2,476 

2,446 

2,092 

Broadmayne    -            -            - 

1,447 

1,847 

1,624 

BurUtone         -            -            - 

487 

451 

347 

Charminster     .            •            • 

5,862 

6,121 

6,261 

Chilfroome 

1,327 

1,411 

1,390 

Compton  Abbas 

1,081 

992 

971 

Compton  Valence 
Dewlish 

1,416 

1,282 

1,199 

2,610 

2.474 

2,094 

♦Dorchester  All  Saints  - 

3,720 

4,327 

4311 

♦Dorchester  Saint  Peter 

5,894 

6,876 

6,463 

♦Dorchester  Holy  Trinity 

6,987 

6,926 

6,510 

♦Fordington       -            -            - 

12,972 

16,098 

18,149 

Frampton         -            .            - 

4,220 

8,914 

8,450 

Frome  Vauchurch 

1,161 

978 

944 

Kingstone  Russell 
Little  Bredy     - 

1.145 

861 

641 

1,605 

1,461 

1390 

Long  Bredy      -            -            - 
Maiden  Newton 

^2,806 

2,441 

1,986 

4,854 

4379 

4352 

Piddlehinton    - 

2,667 

2,985 

2,636 

Puddletown      - 

8,909 

8,225 

6,711 

Stinsford           -            .            . 

8,270 

3,242 

2,880 

Strattan 

2,915 

2,762 

2,569 

Tincleton 

1,228 

1,868 

1380 

Toller  Fratrum 

698 

621 

622 

Toiler  Porconim 

3,667 

3,927 

3,540 

Tolpuddle 

2.511 

2321 

1,744 

WarmweU 

1,440 

1,488 

1,886 

Watercombe    -            -            - 

342 

353 

313 

West  Kiaghton 
West  Stafford  - 

2,872 

S314 

2,428 

2,325 

2,331 

2,038 

Wnitoombe 

950 

902 

587 

Winterbome  Abbas      - 

1,400 

1,808 

1,025 

Winterbome  Caine 

1,313 

1382 

I38I 

836 

849 

690 

Winteibome  Monkton  - 

1,055 

1,091 

1,084 

Winterbome  St.  Martin 

8,357 

2,943 

2,577 

Winterbome  Steepleton 

1.708 

1,486 

1,077 

Woodsford 

1,793 

1,984 

1.570 

Wynford  Eagle 

2,012 

2,030 

1,961 

ToUl 

£109,461 

112,180 

104,364 

♦  Urban  parishes. 
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BiTBABLi  Valux  of  the  several  Paeishss  in  the 
PooLB  UnoK  in  1881  and  1893. 


Parishes 

1881. 

1893. 

£ 

£ 

Canf ord  Magna 

6,106 

8,852 

Hamworthy              -  . 

2,679 

2,741 

Kinson          ... 

9,672 

26,533 

JLongfleet      .           .           - 
Lytdiett  Matiavers  - 

6,040 

8,857 

4,346 

3,814 

Lytchett  Minster      - 

4,401 

3,889 

Parkstone     - 

8,810 

21,721 

Poole. 

15,169 

18,809 

Total 

£56,428 

95,816 

BiTBABLS  Valub  in  the  several  Pa£I8HB8  in  the 
'    SruxHnrsTBA  IJhiov  in  1881  and  189S. 


Batbablb  Vaujb  of  the  seyeral  PAmiSHss  in  the 
Wbtmocth  Uhiok  in  1881  and  1898. 


Parishes. 

1881. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

Belchalwall  - 

1,888 

ChUd  Okcfofd 

4,848 

4,236 

Fifebead  Magdalen  - 
Pilehead  Nenlle      - 

2,651 
1,151 

2,543 

1,718 

HammooD    ... 

1,761 

1,621 

Hanford 

769 

694 

Haselbnzy  Bryan      - 

4,467 

4,518 

Hinton  St  Mary 

2,147 

2,081 

Ibberton       ... 

1,572 

1»546 

Lydlinch       -           -           . 

3,928 

4,915 

Manston       - 

2,802 

2,805 

MnmhnU      -           - 

9,211 

8,908 

Okeford  Pitipain      . 
ShilWOkeford       - 

4,428 
3,287 

5,623 
8,878 

Stalbndge    - 

12,227 

11,549 

Stock  Gayhird 

1,114 

— 

StokeWake. 

1,358 

1,317 

Stoorton  Oanndle     - 

2,769 

2,630 

Stnrminster  Newton  - 

10,051 

10,039 

Woolland     - 

1,358 

1.177 

Total     - 

£78,159 

71,800 

Parishes. 

1881. 

1893. 

Abbotsbuiy  -            -            . 

£ 
5,012 

£ 
5,500 

Bincombe     ... 

1,067 

1,187 

Broadway     ... 
BiicklandBipen 

2,972 
1,560 

4,491 
1,115 

Chlckerell    - 

2,972 

3.848 

Fleet-           ... 

09& 

760 

Langton  Herring      - 

835 

969 

Melcombe  Regis 

30,219 

43,687 

Oonington    -           .           . 

2,842 

2,603 

Owerino^e  ... 

2,709 

2,968 

Portesham    ... 

5,407 

5,880 

Portland       - 

19,008 

20,870 

Poxwell 

927 

859 

Preston        ... 

4,603 

4,898 

Badipole      - 

9,529 

15,634 

Upwey         - 

Weymouth  -           .           - 

3,625 

4,712 

7,260 

9,845 

Wyke  Begis  - 

12,056 

S8,34S 

Total     . 

£113,506 

158,210 

Bateablb  Yalub  of  the  several  Paeishss  in  the 
WncBOSirB  Union  in  1881  and  1893. 


Parishes. 

1881. 

1893. 

Chalbury      .            -           - 

Chettle  -      . 

Corfe  Mullen 

Cranbome   -           .           . 

KdmA^dfhain           .           — 

Eamham      -           •           • 

Gnssage  AU  Sunto  • 

Gussage  St.  Michael 

Hampreston  - 

Hinton  MarteU 

Hinton  Parva 

Horton         ... 

Long  CricheU 

Moore  CrioheU- 

Pentridge     ... 

Shapwick     ... 

Sixpenny  Handley    < 

Stnrminster  Marshall 

West  Parley 

Wimbome  Minster  - 

Wimbome  St.  Giles - 

Witchampton 

Woodlands  - 

Woodyates  West      - 

Woodyates  East 

£ 
1,386 
1,089 
2,876 
8,602 
1,631 
1,586 
2,767 
2,178 
4,598 
1,968 

488 
1,975 
1,888 
1,994 
1,260 
8,750 
6,026 
6,201 
1,908 
22,451 
8,512 
2,279 
2,116 

553 

167 

£ 

932 

964 
8,367 
8,686 
1.362 
1,298 
1,839 

996 
6,376 
1,869 

493 
2,053 

990 
9,156 

720 
2,604 
5,192 
5,891 
1,951 
30,730 
8,819 
2,627 
1,875 

306 

121 

Total     . 

£88,654 

88,717 

■    86390. 
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KOYAL  COBOnSSION  ON  AQRICULTUBE  : 


SsTATB  B.  in  Nokth-East  of  Coumtt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaavborvb. 

SoHSDULB  of  BsNTALs  of  Tarious  Farms  from  1881  to  1^3. 

The  AmoontB  stftted  are  the  Gross  Bent  from  which  Temporary  Allowanoes  hare  been  made  firom  time  to  time. 


Year. 

Farm  I. 

Farm  It. 

Farm  III. 

FtfmlY. 

FarmV. 

Bxtent 

Bent 

Extent 

Bent. 

Extent 

Bent 

Extent 

Bent 

Extent 

Bent 

1881    .... 

1885 

1880    • 

Aeret. 
400 

400 

400 

770 
450 
460 

Acres. 

889 
889 

950 
100 

Acres. 
121 

191 

121 

191 

90 
90 
80 

80 

Acres. 
,  080 

830 

630 

'  680 

fOO 
360 
955 

265 

Acres. 
187 

187 

187 

187 

950 
250 
150 

1898    -            -            -            - 

In  one. 
7^9  acra ;  rent,  450/. 

150 

Allowanoes  firom  last  year's  rents  (1893)  as  under  :— 

£ 

Farm  I.  -  •  -  -    85 

FarmV.     •        •  -  -    24 

Fatmin.  -       -  .  .15 


EsTATB  G.  in  the  IflliB  or  Puibbok. 
ScHBDiTLB  showing  Bbhts  on  Holdinos  from  1873  to  1893. 


Farm  I. 

Farm  II. 

FarmUL 

Farm  IT.    t 

Date. 

Acreage. 

Bent 

Acreage. 

Bent 

Acreage. 

Bent' 

Acreage. 

Bent 

1878 

•            «            .           • 

170 

110 

60 

50 

120 

105 

68 

60 

1880 

. 

170 

'  no 

50 

50 

190 

106 

63 

60 

1898 

. 

170 

no 

50 

50 

120 

106 

63 

60 

During  bad  seasons  allowances  havo  been  made  to  the  tenants,  but  the  rents  have  not  been  permanently 
reduced. 


APPENDIX  B,  2  (6). 


SmocART  of  Bbcxipts  and  Outgoings  on  an  Estate  in  Nosth-Hast  part  of  DoisirsHiBa  for  each  snocessiTe 
Year  from  1860  to  1869  and  1876  to  1898.     (See  par.  26.) 

ACBEAQB  OP  EsTATB. 

A.       R.    P. 

Farms  and  holdings  -  •     1,519    0    0 

Lands  in  hand         •  •  .        701    0    0 

Acres  • 


Bbciipis. 


1860. 
Farm  rents 
Cottage  rents 

Allotments  ... 
Timber 

£     i.   d.        £    t.   d. 
660    6    0 

18  10    0 
2  IV    8 

17  12    6 

--    -            68©    5    3 

Balance  deficit 

.     1,949  10    0 

£2,688  15    2 

-     2»220    0    0 

I 

' 

Ohase  rent  - 

Bepairs  and  new  buildings 
Tithes,    poor    rates,    and 
church  rate  on  lands  in 
hand        •           -           • 
Income  tax .           -           • 
Subscription  to  school 
Salaxy  for  management     - 

£  «: 

102  10 
2,il9    0 

17  12 
24  19 
24  13 
50    0 

d, 

0 
9 

0 
5 

0 
0 

£     $.   d. 
-  2  638  15    2 

£2,638  15    2 
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Bbobitts. 


1861.  . 
IVurmients- 
Oottage  rents 
Allotments,  Ao, 
Timber 

Deficit  - 


£    $. 

684  10 

20    7 

.     2    7 

15    0 


£   t. 

d. 

722  5 

8 

-  67  18 

9 

£779  10 

5 

AUowuioe  to  tenants* 

Chase  rent  -  -  - 

Bepairs  to  bnildin^      ..  - 

Tithes  on  lands  m  hand, 

chnrch  and  poor   rates, 

taxes,  &o.  ^        .  • 

School   salaries    (master), 

Ac.  •  .  . 

Salary  for  management     - 


ExrsNDinmE. 

116    0    0 


.102    0    0 
.469  14  10 


89    9    1 

27  15    6 
25    0    0 


£    8.    (2. 


779  19    5 
£779  19    5 


1862. 
Farm  rents - 
Oottage  rents 
Allotments,  &c. 
Timber 


£    $. 

791  0 

18  10 

3  18 

d. 
0 
0 
8 

£    $.    d. 
813  8  8 

£813  8  8 

Allowance  to  tenants* 
Chase  rent  •  -  . 

Bepairs  to  bnildin^,  Ac.  - 
TithcfS  on  lands  ib  hand, 

ohnrch  and  poor  rates, 

taxes,  Ac. 
School  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance  ' 


£ 

«. 

d. 

87 

0 

0 

102 

0 

0 

306 

4 

8 

39 

6  11 

26 

7 

9 

20 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

d. 


582  18  11 
230    9    9 

£813    8    8 


1868. 
Farm  rents 
Cottage  rents,  &c.^ 
Allotments,  Ac, 
Timber 


£  1. 

d. 

841  0 

0 

19  15 

0 

3  5 

8 

13  18 

2 

£ 


87T18  10 


£877  18  10 


Allowance  to  tenants* 
Chase  rent  •  -  • 

Benairs  to  boildings,  &o,  - 
Titnes,    chnrch   and   poor 

rates,  taxes,  Ac.  •  ' 
School  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


£  ». 

29  0 
102  13 
171  18 

d. 

0 
6 
2 

"  89  1 
24  10 
20  0 

1 
6 
0 

•      • 

• 

£    «.    d. 


386  18    8 
490  15    7 

£877  13  10 


1864. 
Farm  rents-  *" 

Cottage  (fonr  new  cottages 

pnrchased) 
Allotment  -  -  - 

Timber        .  -  . 


£ 

917 

28 

2 

151 


t.  d. 

5  0 

0  0 
9  6 

1  5 


£    t.    d. 


1,098  15  11 


£1,098  15  11 


Allowance  to  tenants 

Chase  rents 

Benairs  to  building 

Titnes  on  lands  m  hand, 
rates,  taxes,  Ac.,  insu- 
rance 

School  management 

Estate  management 

Balance  in  hand 


£     $,  d,       £     8.  d. 

102    0    0 
365    7  11 


51  17  10 
27  12  11 
20    0    0 


566  18    8 
581  17    3 

£1,098  15  11 


1865. 
Farm  rents - 
Cottages 
Allotments  • 
Timber 


£    8.    d. 

895  16    0 

27  11    0 

1  19    6 

68    0  10 


993    7    4 


£993    7    4 


Allowances .           •  « 
Chase  rents 

Bepairs  to  buildings,  Ac.  - 
Titne,  taxes,  rates,  insu- 
rance .  •  . 
School  expenses  -  « 
Estate  management 

Balance            -  ^ 


£    8.    d.,        £    8.    d. 


102 
768 

0  0 
3  10 

20  18 

24  8 

25  0 

3 
0 
0 

940    5    1 
53    2    8 

£993    7    4 


1866. 
Farm  rmts- 
Cottages 
Allotments  • 
Timber 


£     t.  d. 

911    5  0 

29  12  0 

1  19  6 

62  19  3 


£     8,    d. 


1,005  15    9 


£1,005  15    9 


Allowances - 
Chase  rents 

Bepairs  to  buildings,*  Ac.  - 
Taxes,  rates,  tithes,  insu* 
ranee        ... 
School  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


£  t. 

d. 

102*^0 

604-7 

0 

1 

47  12 
24  13 
20  0 

6 
0 
0 

- 

- 

£ 


798  12    7 
207    3    2 

£1,005  15    9 


*  The  aboTe  allowances  ate  fat  grubbing  up  land. 
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BOTii.  COidOSSION  ON  AatttOULTUBR  : 


BXFlVDItUBB. 


1867. 
Fftrmronti« 
Oottoges     < 
Allotmeiits  • 
Timber 


186a 

Farm  rents  • 
Ck>ttage8 
AllotmentB  • 
Timber 


1869. 
Farm  rents  > 
Cottage  rents 
Allotments  - 
Timber 

Deficit  - 


1876. 
Farm  rents  - 
Cottage  rents 
Allotments  - 
Timber 


1877. 
Farm  rents  - 
Cottages  rent 
Allotments  - 
Timber 


1878. 
Farm  rente - 
Oettage  rents 
Allotments  - 
Timber 


£     $. 

878  5 

38  2 

1  1» 

5  0 

a, 

0 
0 
6 
5 

928  6  11 

1 

£928  6  11 

AUowanoes ... 
Ohase  rents 

Bepairs  to  buildings,  fto.  • 
Taxes,  rates,  tithes,  inso- 


£    9.  d. 

900    5    0 

85    4    0 

16    6 

15    5  10 


£      B.  d. 


952    1    4 


1    4 


«   $. 

913  7 

38  11 

119 

917 

d. 
0 

0 
6 

4, 

• 

i 

£     B.    d. 


957  14  10 
95    3  11 


£1,052  id    9 


School  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


Allowances - 
Ohase  rents 
Bepairstol 
Taxes,   rates,   tit! 

insurance 
School  expenses 
Bstate  management 

Balance  in  hand 


Allowanoe  •  *  - 

Chase  rent  .     ..    .• 
Bepairs  to  buildings^  &o.  - 
Tithes,    taxes,  nSe,    and 

insurances 
School  expenses      • 
Estate  management 


£  B.  d. 

988  5  0 

53  18  0 

48  5  0 


No  account  to  hancl  ttom  1869  to  1876. 
£  f.  d. 


1,040    8    0 


£1,040    8    0 


Allowances* 

Chase  rent  .  .  . 

Bepairs  to  buildings,  d^.  • 
Bates,    tithes,    taxes,    and 

insurances 
School  expenses 
Estate  management 


Bi 


£  B.  d. 

917  15  0 

51  3  0 

90  3  8 


£ 


1,0 


d. 


1    8 


£1,059    1    8 


£    B.    d.       £      B.    d. 
918  15    0 


164  12    5 


1,083    7    5 


£1,083    7    % 


Allowances  ... 
Chase  rents 

Bepairs  to  buildings,  Ac.  - 
Bates,    tithes,    taxes,   and 

insurance 
School  expenses 
Additions  to  school 
Estate  management 
Woods    management   and 

expenses  •  •  • 

Balance  •  • 


Allowances  •  .  . 

Chase  rents 

Bepairs  to  buildings    and 

school      - 
Bates,    tithes,    taxes,  and 

insurance  - 
School  expenses      •>  • 

Management  of  woods 
Estate  management 

Balance 


£      B.  d       £     B.  d. 

IQlsTo    0 
221  17    9 

60  11    6 

.  24    8    0 

20    0    0 


£ 

B. 

d. 

102 

0 

0 

898 

1 

4 

M 

9 

6 

41 

5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

• 

• 

- 

428  17    3 
404    9    8 

£923    6  11 
£     B.  d. 


620  15  10 
831    5    6 

£952    1    4 


£     B.  d.       £    B.  d. 

102""o  0 

820  11  1 

68    1*  2 

42    6  6 

20    0  0 


-  1,052  18    9 
£1,052  18    9 


£     B.  d.        £     B.  d. 

102    0  0 

165    6  5 

68    4  1 

28  10  0 

60    0  0 


424 
616 


0    6 

7    6 


£1,040    8    0 


£     t. 

72  0 
102  0 

888  7 

d. 

0 
0 
2 

42  8 
28  10 
82  2 
60  0 

7 

0 
0 
0 

64  1 

9 

•      • 

- 

i 

£     B.     d. 


£       B. 

d. 

112""o 

0 

200  18 

5 

64  4  7 
28  10  0 
74  12  11 
70  4  7 

- 

- 

i 

739    9    6 
319  12    2 

£1,059    1    8 


£    B.    d. 


550  10    6 
532  16  11 

£1,083    7    5 
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1879.— The  eBtato  was  increased  just  aboat  this  period  by  the  porohase  of  a  farm  and  sereral  holdings,  the 
acreage  «f  the  i^ood  abo  inoreaeed. 


Farm  rents  - 
Cottages 
Allotments  - 
Woods 


1880. 
Farm  rents 
Cottages      • 
AUotments  • 
Woods 


1881. 
Fikrm  rents  • 
Cottages 
Allotments  • 
Woods 


1882. 
Farm  rents 
Cottages 
Allotments 
Woods 


1888. 
Farm  rents  • 
Cottages 
Allotments 
Woods 


1884. 
Farm  rents - 
Cottages      • 
Allotments  • 
Woods 


Bbc^pts. 


£       8. 

1,120  5 
71  0 

200  17 

d.         £      8.     d. 

0 
0 

1 

1  39^  9.     1 

'  Ayuc^ia   ^   X 

£1,392  2  1 

£      «. 

1,197  6 

99  18 

207  0 

4.      £     :    d. 

0 
0 

0 
■  ■  1^01  4  0 

£1»504  4  0 

£       8.  d. 

1,065  10  0 

70    0  0 

85  13  6 


£     8.     d. 


1,221    3    6 


£1,221    3    6 


£      8.  d, 

1,064    5    0 

72    4    0 

83  13  .1 


£    8.    d. 


1,220    2    1 


£1,220    2    1 


£     8.  d. 

905    5  0 

72  12  0 

131  11  6 


£   8.   d. 


1,109    8    6 


£1,109    8    6 


ExPBVnitUKB. 

I 

Allowances  - 
Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  bnildings 
Taxes,    tithes,   rates,    and 

insoranoe 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


Allowances  •  .  * 

Chase  rents  -  '• 

Bepairs  to  buildings 
Taxes,    tithes,   rates,   and 

insnrances 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses      •  p 

l^tate  management  |- 


£    t. 
200  18 
118  3 
387  11 

d. 

6 
2 
9 

127  7  6 
28  10  0 

108  8  11 
84  0  C 

■       a 

- 

£   8. 

1,058  5 
77  6 

50  18 

d.       £     8.    d. 
0 

0 

3 

—  1 186  9  3 

£1.186  9.3 

Balance 


Allowances .  .  • 

Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  buildings 
Taxes,   tithes,    rates,  and 

insoranoe 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


Allowances  -  -  • 

Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  bnildings 
Taxes,    tithes,    rates,   and 

insurance 
School  expenses     - 
Woods  expenses 
Estate  management        •   - 

Balance 


Allowances  -  •  • 

Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  buildings 
Taxes,   tithes,    rates,   and 

insurance 
School  expenses 
Wood's  expenses     - 
Estate  management 

Balance 


Allowances  •  -  * 

Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  buildings 
Taxes,    tithes,   rates,   and 

insurance 
School  expenses 
Wood's  expenses     - 
Estate  management 

Balance  •        t  * 


£ 

8, 

d. 

322 

5 

0 

118 

3  10 

146 

2 

4 

161  19 

3 

28  10 

0 

174 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

- 

• 

- 

1,004  J  9  10 
387    2    3 

£1,392    2    1 


£      8.    d. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

78- 

0 

u 

118 

3  10 

184 

7 

5 

146  19 

9 

28  10 

0 

146  17 

9 

84 

0 

0 

- 

• 

1,035    0    5 
469    3    7 

£1504    4    0 


£     t.  d. 


.      786  18    9 
434    4    9 

£1,221    3    6 


£     t.  d. 

60    0  0 

118    4  6 

110    0  0 

144  13  10 

31  10  0 

108    9  3 

84    0  0 


656  17    7 
529  11    8 

£1,186    9    3 


£       8.  d, 

274    0  0 

118    4  4 

111    8  9 

158  15  0 

30  10  8 

148    0  0 

104  10  0 


£     8.   d 


945    8    9 
274  13    4 

£1^220    2    1 


£    8, 

56  5 
118  3 
29a  17 

0 
8 
6 

164  10 
28  10 

115  13 
84  0 

1 
1 
0 
0 

- 

- 

i 

8. 


860  19    3 
248    9    3 


£1,109    8    6 
G4 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQBICULTUBB  : 


BBCEipre. 


ExFENBinrjis. 


1885. 
Farm  rents  • 
Cottages 
Allotments  - 
Woods 


£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

t.  d. 

923 

5 

0 

75 

0 

0 

209-15  10 

1,208 

0  10 

a 

£i;i08 

0  10 

1886. 
Farm  rents- 
Cottages     - 
Allotments  - 
Woods 


£   8.   d.        £     t.    d, 

909    0    0 
75    0    0 


75  11    4 


1,059  11    4 


£1,059  11    4 


Allowances ... 
Oliase  rents 
Bepairs  to  bnildings 
Taxes,    tithes,    rates,    and 

insorance 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


Allowances  -  •  '• 

Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  bnildings 
Taxes,    tithes,   rates,    and 

insurance 
School  expenses     • 
Woods  expenses 
Estate  management 


Balance 


£    8.  d. 

250  10  0 

118    1  9 

304    0  4 

156  12  6 

28  15  6 

99    4  5 

84    0  0 


£    8.   d. 


1,041    4    6 
166  16    4 

£1,206    0  10 


£      8.  d, 

187  18  0 

118    0  5 

187  12  7 

147    4  7 

28  10  0 

84  12  4 

84    0  0 


£ 


8» 


737  12  11 
321  18    5 

£1,059  n    4 


1887. 
Farm  rents  • 
Cottage  rents 
Allotment  rents 
Woods 


£   8,    d. 

912  15  0 

79  8  0 

2  8  0 

93  19  10 

£      B.    d. 

1,088  10  10 

■ 

ei,088  10  10 

Allowances .  -  • 

Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  bnildings 
Taxes,  tithes,  rates  on  land 

in  hand,  insurance 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


1   *  •• 

218  2 
118  1 
152  2 

d. 

0 
0 

4 

161  17 
28  10 
88  12 
84  0 

1 
0 
9 
0 

•      • 

- 

£     8.  d. 


846    5    2 
242    5    8 

£1,088  10  10 


1888. 
Farm  rents  • 
Cottage  rents 
Allotment  rents 
Woods 


£     8. 

913    0 

80  16 

2    8 

93    4 


£    8.     d. 


1.0 


8    8 


£1,089    8    8 


Allowances  -  .  - 

Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  bnildings 
Taxes,  tithes,  rates  on  lands 
in  hand,  and  insurance .  - 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


£      B. 

211  10 
118  1 
210  0 

d. 
0 
7 
0 

151  10  5 
58  8  7 
56  14  11 
84  0  0 

- 

■ 

885 
204 


£1,089    8    8 


1889. 
Farm  rents  • 
Cottage  rents 
Allotment  rents 
Woods 


£  «. 

864  0 

83  16 

2  14 

99  8 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
3 

£  «. 
1,049  18 

d. 
3 

£1,049  18 

3 

Allowances ... 
Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  buildings 
Taxes,  tithes,  rates  on  land 
in  hiuid,  and  insurance  - 
School  expenses      •  - 

Woods  expenses 
Estate  management 

Balance 


£  t. 
142  10 
118  3 
243  15 

d. 
0 

1 
0 

131  19  0 
50  0  10 
60  18  4 
84  0  0 

• 

- 

i 

831    6    8 
218  12    0 

£1,049  18    3 


1890. 
Farm  rents  - 
Cottage  rents 
Allotment  rents 
Woods 


£ 

874 


8,  d. 

5    0 

82    2    0 

3    10 

78    6  11 


d. 


1,037  14  11 


£1,037  14  11 


Allowances  - 
Chase  rents 
Bepairs  to  buildings 
Taxes,  tithes,  rates,  Ac.  on 

lands  in  hand,  and  insn* 

ranee 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses      •         ,  - 
Estate  management 

Balance       •  •  - 


£  «. 
157  14 
118  3 
208  2 

d. 
0 
1 

4 

106  17  9 
37  6  11 
69  11  8 
84  0  0 

■      ■ 

- 

£       8.      d. 


765  15 
271  19 


£1,037  14  11 
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Beceipts. 


SXPENDITUBE. 


1891. 

Farm  rents  and  tithes 
Cottage  rents 
Allotment  rent 
"Woods 


1892. 
Farm  rents  and  tithes 
Oottage  rente 
Allotment  rents 
Woods 

Deficit  - 


1898. 
Farm  rents  and  tithes 
Cottage  rents 
Allotment  rents     - 
Woods 


£    $.    d. 

1,104  17    4 

77    6    0 

4  11    « 

lea  8  2 


£    s.    d. 


1,352  18    0 


£1,352  18    0 


£    i.    d. 

840    9  10 

77  12    0 

4    4    0 

11    15  7 


£    $.    d. 


1,034    1    5 


£1,034    1    5 


£  f . 
819  0 

75  7 

4  16 

135  15 

d.         £    f.  d, 

4 

4 

9 

3 
1  034  lo  ft 

.   101  3  8 

£1.136  2  11 

AlloTfances ... 
Chase  rents 
Bepair  to  buildings 
Bates,    tithes,    taxes,    and 

insurance 
School  expensea 
Woods  expenses 
Bstate  management 

Balance 


Allowances .  -  . 

Chase  rents 

Bepairs,  So. 

Bates,   tithes,    taxes,    and 

insurance 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses      • 
Estate  management 


Allowances  - 
Chase  rents 

Bata,    taxes,    tithes,  and 

ixtsnrance 
School  expenses 
Woods  expenses 
Ijstate  management   .       - 

Balance  ; 


£    «.  d. 

U2    0  0 

118    3  1 

340  15  7 


£    f.    d. 


358 

8 

3 

40 

0 

2 

.87 

4 

2 

-111 

2 

6 

«      . 

, 

1,172  18    9 

180    4    3 

£1,352  18    0 


£ 

8, 

d. 

14  10 

0 

118 

0 

0 

412 

8 

1 

386 

7 

8 

35 

4U 

83 

8 

3 

.86 

4 

0 

£ 

$, 

d. 

156  17 

0 

118 

0 

0 

113 

5 

0 

371 

5 

6 

50  10 

8 

65 

6 

8 

74 

0 

0 

- 

- 

1,136    2  11 ' 
£1,136  '2  11 


£     8.    d. 


949    4    9 
84  16    8 

£1,084    1    5 


APPENDIX  B.  3. 


Bbceipts  and  Expenditueb  on  Fitb  Fabms  for  the  Year  1893.    {dee  par.  30.) 


Bbceipts. 

By  sale  of  com    - 

live  stock 
wool    - 
cheese 
milk    - 
other  produce 
♦Loss 


Faem  of  420  Acres  (165  arable)  in  the  Shekboknb  Disteict. 
Year  ending  December  31st,  189;^. 

SxnvDerumB  * 


£ 
172 


«.  d 
4    0 

944  15    6 


955    6    3 


172  16 
2  12 


£2,247  14  lOi 


To  rent,  rates  and  taxes  - 
Labour 

Live  stock  bought 
Feeding  stuffs  bought 
Manures  -  .  . 

Seed,  and  seed  com    - 
Insuinance        ... 
Sundries,  including  blacksmith,  car 
pcnter,  seed,  com,  &o. 


} 


£ 
735 
581 
573 


614  12 
32    4 


d. 
0 
OJ 
0 

8 

1 


Hi  2  1 

£2,647  14  lp§ 


Bbceipts  and  Exfbnditube  on  a  Fabm  of  686  Acres  (420  arable)  in  the  Shaftesbubt  District. 

Year  ending  October  1893. 


Bbcbipts. 

By  sale  of  com    - 

live  stock 
wool    - 
butter 
milk    - 
other  produce 
Valuation  at  end  of  year 
Loss 


£ 

8, 

dll 

490  15 

2 

542 

0 

0 

89  10 

7 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

276  18 

8 

£3,886 

4 

0 

EXPENDITUBE. 

To  valuation  from  preceding  year 
Bent,  rates  and  taxes 
Labour 

Live  stock  bought 
Feeding  stuff's  bought 
Manures 
Insurance 
Sundries,  including  blacksmith,  car- 
penter,  seed,  corn,  &c. 


£  8, 

d. 

2,675'  0 

0 

318  0 

0 

479  14 

6 

78  13 

6 

-100  0 

u 

137  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

91  16 

0 

£3,886  4 

0 

*  The  valufttioii  at  end  qtjear^  stopk  having  so  depreeiated  in  value,  I  have  left  cot,  but  would  say  I  have  my  usual  nomberti  of 
all  the  iann  animals. 


p    86890. 


H 
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Bbchpts. 

By  sale  of  corn     - 
„        live  stock 
„        wool    - 
,,        other  prodttce 
„        bay,  Ac, 

poultry  - 

Valoation  at  end  or  year 
Loss 


ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURB  : 

Farm  of  202  Acres  (160  arable)  in  tbe  Blatoiobd  Dioteict. 
Year  ending  September  29tb,  1893. 

ExPBNDixaEi. 


£     s. 

d. 

392  16  10 

489  11 

1 

61  3 

8 

87  0 

0 

37  10 

0 

89  3 

0 

1,544  0 

0 

73  6 

4 

02,724  10  11 

To  valoation  from  preceding  year 
Bent,  rates,  ana  taxes 
Laboor  .  -  - 

Liye  stock  bouffbt 
Feeding  stuffs  Dougbt 
Manures  ... 

Insurance       .  .  - 

Sundries,  including  blacksinith,  car 
penter,  seed,  com,  Ac. 


£     : 

d. 

1,707  0 

0 

290  16 

0 

865  17 

s 

76  19 

0 

166  15 

0 

40  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

84  13 

9 

£2.724  10  11 

Beoeiftb. 

Bv  sale  of  com    -  -  - 

„        sheep. 

,,       wool   .  -  - 

„        butter,  daily,  and  cows 
Lobs 


Fisic  of  1,122  Acres  (335  arable  and  342  down)  in  DomcHBnBft  Distbict. 
Tear  ending  December  Slst,  1893. 

ExPEvninnts. 


£     8. 

d. 

254  13 

0 

775  1 

0 

215  4 

8 

1,247  12 

6 

264  7 

1 

£2,756  18 

3 

To  rent,  rates,  and  taxes 
Labour 

Live  stock  bouffht 
Feeding  stuffs  bought 
Manures 
Insurance 
Sundries,  including  blaokimith,  car- 
penter, seed,  com,  Ac. 


&  $. 

d. 

1,188  7 

6 

676  14 

0 

237  18 

6 

894  5 

6 

86  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

267  7 

9 

£2,756  18 

8 

BSOEIFTS. 

By  sale  of  com     - 

„        live  stock 

„        wool    - 

dairy  - 

sundries  other  produce 

Loss 


Faem  of  840  Acres  (297  arable)  in  Dochestee  Disteiot. 
Account  of  the  Year  ending  October  1893. 

EXPEHDITUEE. 


To  rent,  rates,  and  taxes 
Labour 

Live  stock  bought 
Feeding  stuffs  bought 
Manures 
Insurance 
Sundries,  including  blacksmith,  car 
penter,  seed,  com,  &c. 


£  s. 
641  12 

d. 
3 

1,566  9  11 

t   527  10 

281  7 

41  17 

0 
3 
9 

£3,058  17 

2 

£ 

f. 

d. 

889 

0 

8 

678 

9  11 

88 

3 

0 

794 

4 

1 

65 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

536  18 

6 

£8,058  17 

2 

It  would  be  unwise  to  yalue  stock,  as  the  fluctuations  in  yalue  would  show  a  fictitious  gain  or  loss.    I  value  the 
tmrplns,  or  decrease,  from  year  to  year,  the  year's  loas  I  have  entered  at  3002.,  which  included  hay  and  oom. 


APPENDIX  B.  4. 


AccouvTs  tor  Theee  Years  of  a  Faem  of  284  Acres  (200  araUe)  in  the  Doechestee  Disteigt  (90  Acres  laid  down 

to  grass,  1889-93).    {See  par.  31.) 

Michaelmas  Entry. 
Capital  Account,  1889-90. 


l)r. 

Coneols 
Coah 


£     s.  d, 

1,905    8  9 

541  16  7 

253    0  0 


£2,700    5    4 


Cr. 

Incoming  valuation 

Oom 

Dead  stock 

Horses 

Sheep 

Heifers     - 

Working  expenses 

Cash  in  hand 


£  «. 

d. 

223  14 

8 

109  6 

0 

258  17 

8 

169  3 

6 

1,066  10 

0 

80  0 

0 

724  11 

0 

98  2 

6 

£2,700    5    4 
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Cash  Aoooant  1889-90. 


Beobipts. 


Yaloation  damages 
Sheep  and  wool  sold 
Oattife  sold 
Wheat   „ 
Barley    „ 
Oats       „ 
Sundries  • 

Loss 


£  «. 

d. 

53  U 

0 

681  7 

9 

262  7 

1 

28  U 

3 

67  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

8  13 

8 

933  1 

9 

£2.021  * 

6 

EXFBNDITUBB. 


Cost  ot  yaiaation 

Making  and  rooting  fences 

Sheep  bought 

Oattle        „ 

Bailiff 

Labour 

Seed 

Artificial  manure 

Gake  and  feeding  staff 

Tradesmen 

Thrashing 

Goal 

Bates  and  taxes   - 

Insurance  and  sundries 

Harrest  supper   • 

Titiies       . 

Bent 

Interest  on  capital 


£       8.    d. 

6  6  0 

41  18  7} 

469  4  0 

227  12  6 

60  0  0 

362  6  101 

161  4  5 

90  17  4 

80  15  6 

107  5  2i 

28  13  0 

14  11  10 

15  18  6 

7  0  lot 

4  8  2 

47  6  8 

200  0  0 

96  0  0 

£2,021  4  6 

Dr. 

Brought  forward  - 
Cash  pat  in  during  year  • 


BiOBipn. 

Sheep  and  wool  sold 
Cattle  sold 
Keep  of  horse 
Wheat  sold 
Barley    „ 
Oats       „ 
Babbits  „ 
Sundries  - 

Loss 


Capital  Account,  1890-91. 
Or. 


£  «. 

2,700  6 

432  7 

d. 

4 
0 

£8,182  12 

4 

Implements  purchased    • 
Balance 


£ 

«. 

d. 

6 

8 

0 

3,126 

4 

4 

£3,132  12 

4 

Cash  Account,  1890-91. 


£ 

f. 

d. 

520 

5 

3 

222  18  10 

44 

0 

0 

76 

5 

6 

116  15 

0 

3  15 

0 

11 

3 

1 

7  14 

0 

394 

5 

7 

£1,398    4    0 


EXPEHDITUKB. 


Sheep  bought  (hurdles,  Ac.) 

Cattle        „ 

Labour      ... 

Bailiff       . 

Seed 

Artificial  manure 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Bepairs     -  -  - 

Threshing  and  chaff  cutting 

Coal 

Bates  and  taxes  - 

Insurance  and  sundries   - 

Tithes 

Bent 

Interest  on  capital 


£     8. 

d. 

139  18 

1 

206  12 

7 

351  8 

6 

60  0 

0 

104  3 

9 

71  15 

6 

96  15 

3 

82  9  10 

22  8 

6 

9  18 

8 

14  13 

3 

10  3 

7 

45  16 

6 

100  0 

0 

130  0 

0 

£1,398  4 

0 

Dr. 

Brought  forward  - 
Cash  put  in  during  year  < 


BiCBms. 

Sheep  and  wool  sold 
Oattle  sold 
Keep  of  horse 
Babbits  sold 
Share  of  mendinff  kne 
Coal  for  Tillage  club 
Wheat  sold 
Oats       „ 
Straw      „ 

Loss 


Capital  Account,  1891-92. 
Cr. 

Carried  forward  - 


£  «. 

3.132  12 

267  0 

d. 

4 
0 

£2,399  12 

4 

£    «.  d. 


£2,399  12    4 


Cash  Account,  1891-92. 


£    8.  d. 

214    6  0 

77    8  6 

44    0  0 

1  17  8 

17  7  0 
0  10  0 

33    0  0 

18  17  0 
12  6 

799  12  11 


£1,208    1    7 


ExFBRnrauBE. 


Bams,  hurdles,  cribs,  and  purchased  food 

for  sheep 
Oattle  bought 
Labour     •  .  • 

BaUiff       . 
Seed 

Manure     .  •  - 

Threshing 
Coal 

Tradesmen 
Harvest  supper   - 
Cart  horse  Dought 
Fire  insurance  and  sundries 
Bepairs    -  •  . 

Bates  and  taxes   - 
Tithe 
Bent 
Interest  on  capital 


£      8.     d. 

63  1  0 

77  0  0 

316  14  8 

60  0  0 

78  0  10 

80  17  10 

27  8  0 

9  16  3 

83  8  5 

4  6  11 

53  0  0 

5  7  11 

3  3  9 

14  11  6 

45  4  6 

150  0  0 

136  0  0 

£1,208  1  7 

H  2 
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BOYAli  COMMISSIOK  OK  AGBICULTimB : 


APPENDIX  B.  6. 


AopouvTS  for  FouB  Ysabs  of  a  Fau  of  1,060  Acres  in  the  Dorchbszbb  DitiEicx.    {See  par.  32.) 

Balance  Sheet^  6th  April  1891. 


Dr. 


To  valuation  of  live  stock,  April 
„        dead    „ 
„        rents 
Bates,  taxes,  and  insurance 
Tradesmen's  bills 
'Sundry  expenses 
Wages  and  labour 
Com  and  seeds  bought 
Cake 

ICahures-  .     • 
Goals  •  -  w 

Threshinffs  and  grindings 
Live  stooK  bought 
Poultry  raising 


Profit 


1890 


£    $. 

d. 

3,998  16 

0 

880  14 

9 

179  2 

2 

113  1 

0 

226  19 

0 

27  6 

3 

1,158  18  10 

282  0 

2 

264  10 

5 

166  17 

6 

81  9 

6 

57  7 

4 

1,170  17 

6 

9  17 

4 

8,606  16 
61  16 

9 
2 

£8,668  12  11 

Or. 

1  By  live  stock  sold 
Oom  and  seeds 
Poultry,  butter,  and  eggs 
Sundries 
Wolol   - 

JMMHMVB 

Labour  repaid 
Valuation  of  live  stock 
,,         dead    ,. 


£  s. 

d. 

2,749  0  11 

766  10 

0 

67  16 

1 

4  9 

0 

215  18 

0 

116  19 

7 

9  8 

4 

8,802  4 

6 

847  6 

6 

£8,668  12  11 

Balance  Sheet,  6th  April  1892. 


To  valuation  of  live  stock,  April  1891 
„  dead    „  „ 

Bent  and  tithe 
Wages  and  labour 
Tradesmen's  biUs 
Bates,  taxes,  and  insurance 
Thresh.ngs  and  grindings 
Sundry  expenses 
Com  and  seeds  bought 
lianures 
Cake     - 
Coals   - 
Hay     - 

Ash  timber  for  implements 
Poultry  raising 
Live  stock  bought 


£  «.  d. 

3.802  4  6 

847  6  6 

266  2  11 

1,109  8  6 

217  12  2 

62  16  1 

64  6  11 

26  13  4 

161  17  7 

188  2  8 

347  9  7 

28  7  8 

30  0  0 

10  10  0 

9  7  4 

964  16  8 

£8,116  1  4 

Bylive  stock  sold 

Oom  and  seeds  sold    - 
Poultry,  butter,  and  eggs 
Babbits 
Wool    - 
Labour  repaid 
Sundries 

Taluation  of  dead  stook 
„  live       „ 


Loss 


£  t. 

d. 

2,361  8 

4 

769  8  10 

71  12 

0 

99  16 

8 

186  16 

0 

6  0 

0 

6  17 

0 

868  18  10 

8.714  10 

0 

8,064    0    8 
62    0    8 


£8,116    1    4 


BaUmoti  Sheet,  6th  April  1898. 


To  valuation  of  live  stock,  April 
dead    „ 
Wages  and  laboui 
Bent  and  tithe 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Bates,  taxes,  and  insurance 
Thrashings  and  grindings 
SunSry  expenses 
Com  and  seeds  bought 
Manures 
Cake    -  - 

Coals   - 
Straw  - 
Poultry  raising 
Tiive  stock  bo^ht 


1892 


£  s. 

d. 

8,714  10 

0 

868  18  10 

1,137  4  11 

247  11 

7 

166  18 

9 

58  12 

8 

56  1 

5 

33  3 

6 

229  15 

3 

191  2 

7 

626  8 

9 

28  14 

7 

38  0 

0 

10  7 

9 

586  2 

6 

£7,820  13 

1 

By  live  stock  sold  :— 
Shieep     - 
Cattle     - 
PigB 


Com  and  seeds  sold 

Poultry,  butter,  and  eggs 

Babbits 

Wool    - 

Sundries 

Valuation  of  dead  stock 

„  live 

Cash  in  hand 


Loss 


£  f . 

d. 

£    :    i. 

.  1,081  12 

s 

<i 

-   963  19 

6 

90  18 

9 

2,136  10  11 
724  16  9 

. 

«B   . 

. 

87  3  8 

. 

120  1  10 

. 

189  0  0 

. 

10  11  •  0 

I 

. 

1,040  10  1 

• 

3,822  2  0 

' 

4  19 

7,684  18  0 

m 

« 

186  15  1 

£7,820  18  1 
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Dr. 

To  yalnation  of  lire  stook,  1898 
„         dead     „ 
Bent  paid 
Tithe    - 

Poor  and  sohool  rate 
Insarance  (fire) 
Poultry  raising 
Snndnes 
Goals    - 
Threshing 
Manures 
Peat  moss 

Oom  and  seeds  bong] 
Tradesmen's  bills 
Cake    - 
Treacle 

Wages  and  labour     * 
Lire  stook  boaght 


Balance  Sheet,  6th  April  1894. 

Or. 

£   s.  d. 

3,322    2  0 

1,040  10  1 

171    0  5 

78    8  5 

66  11  7 

7  10  0 

9    4  6 

23  0  5 

25  16  10 
33  19    7 

186  2  8 

26  6  7 
209  8  3 
232  6  8 
351  8  4 

24  9  5 
1,003  15  10 

64  16    6 


£6,886  17    1 


£    8.    d. 

By  valuation  of  live  stock 

.      2,859    0    0 

dead    „ 

728    6    3 

Sheep  sold       -           -           - 

787    7    3 

Cattle    „         .           .           - 

-  1      482    2    4 

Babbits,','         .           -           .           . 

-          55    1    0 

141  10    4 

Com      ,,---. 

362  17    0 

Poultry,  butter,  and  eggs 

75    3    5 

Sundries          -            .            -            . 

20  13    7 

Wool-              -           .           .           . 

170  14    0 

Cash  in  hand  -           .           .           - 

5    0    8 

5,687  14  10 

Loss 

1  1.198    2    3 

£6,885  17    1 


APPENDIX  B.  6. 


SuiociJLY  of  BioxiPTS  and  Expevditubs  on  a  Fabjc  of  840  Acres  in  South  Bobsbt,  1876-93. 

(See  par.  33.) 

BSCBIPIB. 


Tear 

ending 

October  1. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Wheat. 


£ 

401 

481 

380 

236 

890 
312 
345 
467 
415 
210 
84 
175 
137 
802 
222 
863 
169 


Barley. 


£ 

453 
482 
441 
689 


Oats. 


Seed 
Com. 


£ 

178 
51 

8 


£ 
19 
16 

40 


Total 
Com. 


£ 

1,048 

1,010 

822 

924 


Stock. 


£ 
1,357 
1,381 
1.478 
1,451 


WooL 


Dairy. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Poultry,    liabbits.  i  Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 
£ 

250 

350 

157 

12 

250 

880 

99 

18 

251 

403 

17 

12 

214 

365 

25 

12 

492 

59 

453 

8 

274 

4 

444 

107 

388 

98 

451 

34 

196 

66 

222 

64 

72 



388 

144 

125 

.. 

226 

96 

270 

202 

10 


12 


No  record  kept.  Estimated  loss,  1,000/. 

942  1,421  200  464  |    50  i   33 

769  1,542  200  337  62  84 

628  1,732  242  338  50  .   30 

1,020  1,760  188  314  75  42 

902  1,820  165  158  90  49 

696  1,462  174  265  157  '  51 
846  1,504  196  347  :  108  59 
461  1,453  170  442  80  53 
209  1,736  186  485  !  80  ^  50 
794  1,799  189  467  78  I  73 
347  1,538  176  435  93  62 

697  1,1B0  179  861  75  I  69 
641  1,266  152  356  79  |   69 


£ 
13 
39 
41 
41 

23 
23 

27 

37 

39 

32 

53 

72 

107 

141 

119 

128 

122 


£ 
3,187 
3,127 
3,024 
3,032 

3,123 
2,967 
3.042 
3,436 
3,223 
2,857 
2,613 
2,731 
2,853 
3«541 
2,770 
2,692 
2,685 


EXPBNDITimE. 


Year 

ending 

Oetober  1. 

Bent. 

Bates 
and 

Trades- 
men's 
Bills. 

Seeds. 

Manure. 

Stock 
bought. 

Feeding 
Stuff. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

CoaL 

Sundries. 

Labour. 

1 
Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

720 

102 

100 

116 

156 

197 

187 

88 

50 

57 

881 

2,656 

1877 

720 

106 

184 

90 

148. 

261 

817 

41 

46 

90 

991 

2,994 

1878 

720 

95 

172 

212 

159 

87 

250 

52 

37 

115 

907 

2,906 

1879 

720 

79 

162 

77 

159 

878 

356 

46 

64 

98 

884 

3,018 

1880 

720 

— 

.-^ 

— 



— 

_- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1881 

702 

185 

88 

132 

198 

87 

300 

35 

47     ' 

20     • 

896 

2,685 

1882 

676 

97 

170 

106 

189 

222 

120 

80 

68 

78 

926 

2,632 

1883 

654 

92 

187 

72 

142 

90 

315 

80 

99 

IS     ' 

944 

2,693 

1884 

694 

100 

147 

143 

136 

115 

188 

76 

84 

20     ! 

978     j 

2,681 

%         1885 

668 

91 

259 

131 

141 

606 

112 

28 

99     , 

25      1 

990 

3.150 

1886 

505 

68 

182 

92 

116 

58 

817 

179 

74 

40 

970 

2,601 

1887 

508 

74 

117 

60 

82 

45 

213 

72 

eo 

24     1 

894     1 

2,149 

1888 

508 

75 

138 

109 

116 

95 

480 

60 

61 

tiO 

S7J 

2,.'>36 

1889 

433 

65 

111 

110 

81 

165 

234 

68 

4. J 

19 

890     • 

2,214 

1890 

411 

75 

185 

55 

89 

200 

386 

58 

06 

25 

9'2<>      1 

2,471 

1891 

408 

46 

160 

81 

80 

243 

482 

46 

63 

20 

IMS      ' 

2,577 

1892 

411 

52 

161 

89 

95 

62 

540     , 

32 

CO 

*^2 

947 

2,469 

1898 

357 

55 

133 

159 

107 

186 

418 

35 

fi2     • 

1 

34 

1 

956 

2,492 

R  3 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGBICULTUBE  : 
Details  of  Stock  and  Corw  AccoimTS  on  above  Fabm  for  the  Years  1881-94. 


Stock  Aoconnt. 

Com  Account. 

Year  ending 
October  1. 

No.  of 

Sheep 

Lamhed. 

No.  of 
Sheep 
sold  in- 
cluding 
Lambs. 

Average  of 
retarn  from 
each  Ewe. 

No.  of 
Cows  in 
Dairy. 

1 
Cows.* 
Heifers, 

and 

Calves 

sold. 

Pay  per  Cow 
in  Dairy, 
deducting 
expenses. 

No.  of 
soli* 

Naof 

Acres  of 

Com 

grown* 

Return  per 

Acre  in  value 

of  Cora. 

X   8,   d. 

£«.    d. 

£    f .  d. 

1881 

430 

878 

2  10    0 

88 

84 

10  11    6 

97 

198 

7    6  10 

1882 

480 

439 

2  16    0 

88 

85 

18    0    0 

145 

225 

6    8    4 

1883 

485 

588 

3    2    0 

40 

86 

12    7    6 

187 

287 

5    5    6 

1884 

450 

489 

2  17     8 

40 

40 

12    9    0 

120 

260 

6    6    6 

1885 

450 

402 

2     4     6 

84 

85 

8    0    0 

116 

278 

6     6     0 

1886 

500 

575 

2     6     6 

60 

49 

9     0    0 

106 

281 

6  10    0 

1887 

450 

586 

2     8     0 

50 

44 

10     0     0 

107 

196 

5  14     0 

1888 

455 

459 

2     5     6 

50 

56 

11     0     0 

186 

178 

5     5     0 

1889 

45S 

451 

2     9     6 

50 

59 

12     0     0 

184 

167 

4     4     2 

1890 

450 

479 

2  16     0 

50 

78 

12     2     6 

104 

217 

6  10    0 

1891 

450 

549 

2  11     0 

50 

56 

9     0     0 

111 

164 

5     5     0 

1892 

450 

426 

1  15     6 

50 

60 

8     6     0 

180 

188 

7     0     0 

1898 

450 

518 

1   18     0 

50 

59 

7     0    0 

144 

200 

6     5     0 

1894 

450 

490 

2     8     0 

50t 

55t 

"— 

141 

178t 

4     0     0 

*  Pigs  are  credited  in  dairy  account  as  belonging  to  profit  of  dairy. 

t  These  numbers  are  approximate,  as  sheep  and  cow  stock  were  not  all  yet  sold. 

X  28  acres  more  were  sown  but  fed  off  as  not  worth  harvesting. 


APPENDIX  B.  7. 


DoBSBT  CouNTT  AsTLUM  Faxm  and  Gabdsn  Aogoubt  for  1892-93  and  1893-94. 

132  Aoree.    {Bee  para.  34.) 


Extent  of  Fabk  and  Gija>E9, 


Bbceipts. 


Snma  received  during  the 

year  from  sales    - 
Yalne  of  goods  supplied  to 
the    asylom    during  the 
year,  viz. : — 
Beef,  mutton,  pork,  Ac. 
Poultry  ajid  eggs 
Milk  and  butter 
Potatoes     and     other 

vegetables    - 
Fruit,  &c. 
Other  receipts,  via. : — 
One  year  s  rent  of  land 
let        - 
Yalue  of  stock  at  the  end 
of  the  year 


1892-93. 
£    «.    d. 

1893-94. 
£    «.    d. 

144  11    2 

119  14    9 

661  16    6 

66    0    0 

561  16    4 

687  18    0 

71    2    0 

573  16    5 

247    8    6 
25    0    0 

278  11    0 
26    0    0 

42  12    6 

21    6    3 

1,016  15    0 

989    2    3 

£2,766    5    8 

£2,766    0    0 

Exfenditusb. 


Yalue  of  stock  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year- 
Sums  paid  during  the  year 
in  respect  of— 
Bates,  insurance,  &e.  - 
Bent  of  land  used  for 

fieurm  and  garden 
Labour    (not   that    of 

patients 
Provender        -  - 

Seeds  and  manure 
Live  stock  (bought)    - 
Lnplements     - 
Stickers  and  hurdles  - 
Threshing,  Ac. 
Other  payments,  viz. : — 

Thatch,  repairs,  Ac. 
Balance  in  favour  of  Harm 
and  garden 


,     1892-9£ 
.     £    «. 

1 

d. 

1893-94. 
£     8.     d. 

!  1,101  16  11 

1 

1,016  15    0 

10    1 

4 

— 

1      19  10 

0 

21  11    0 

^    181  16 

'    814  16 

108    3 

223  18 

68    8 

1      10    1 

6  17 

0 
7 
8 
6 
5 
8 
6 

188  10  11 
387  19    7 
150    4    8 
264  13    0 
81  15    9 
10  18    8 

i      17    9 

7 

47  11  10 

753    0  10 

646    5    8 

£2,766    0 

0 

£2,766    5    8 

APPENDIX  C.  1 


Copy  or  Aobebment  on  a  Laeob  Estate  in  Nobtb  akd  Nobth-East  Dobset. 


An  Aobeexent  made  and  entered  into  this 
day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

between  of 

in  the  county  of  ^  who  for  himself  and  the 

person  or  pereons  entitled  in  reversion  to  the  premises 
herein -after  described  and  his  and  their  assigns  is 
herein-after  called  the  landlord  of  the  one  part  and 

who  for  himself  his 
executors  and  administrators  is  herein-after  called  the 
tenant  ok  the  other  part  whereby  the  said  landlord 
agrees  to  let  and  the  said  tenant  agrees  to  take  and 
rent  all  that  farmhouse  with  the  dairy  house,  cottages. 


buildings,  yards,  gardens  and  premises  and  the  several 
closes  of  land  thereto  belonging  situate  in  the  pari^  of 

in  the  county  of 
and  called  which  said  farm  and  lands 

are  more  particularly  set  foi*th  in  the  schedule  herein- 
after written  together  with  the  appurtenanoes.  Except* 
ing  and  reserving  out  of  this  agreement  unto  the  said 
landlord  all  mines,  quarries,  minerals  and  stone  except 
stone  required  by  the  tenant  for  necessary  repairs  on 
the  holding.  And  also  all  timber  and  other  ^ees  now 
standing  or  growing  or  which  at  any  time  hereafter 
shall  grow  or  be  upon  the  said  lands  and  premises 
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exoept  the  apple  and  other  fhiit  trees  in  respect  of  the 
froit  or  annnal  prodnce  only)  with  liherty  of  ingress, 
egress,  and  regress  with  workmen  and  servants,  horses 
and  carriages  or  otherwise,  at  ^1  seasonable  times  in 
the  year  to  fell,  cat  down,  root  np,  dig,  and  carry  away 
the  same  (except  the  apple  and  fruit  ^ees  as  aforesaid}. 
And  also  all  royalties,  game,  wild  fowl,  and  fish,  and 
also  hares  and  rabbits,  sabjeot  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Grronnd  Gktme  Aot»  1880,  whatsoever,  with  liberty  for 
him  the  said  landlord,  his  firiends,  servants,  and  atten- 
dants at  all  times  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  sporting 
in,  over,  and  upon  the  said  farm  and  premises,  doing  as 
little  damage  as  may  be,  and  also  liberty  to  plant, 
transplant,  and  preserve  young  trees  on  the  said  farm 
and  lands  and  in  the  hedgerows  of  the  same  (allowing 
to  the  said  tenant  an  annual  proportionate  sam  for  the 
land  taken  in  or  enclosed  by  such  planting),  and  also 
to  view  the  state  and  condition  of  the  said  premises  or 
foi*  any  other  reasonable  purpose  or  occasion  whatsoever 
from  year  to  year,  from  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Hep- 
tember  ,  and  so  on  frcm  year  to  year  until 

twelve  months  notice  to  quit  sliall  be  given  bv  either  of 
the  said  parties  to  the  other  of  them  at  the  clear  yearly 
rent  of  sterling, 

payable  quarterly  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June  and  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September  in  every 
year,  and  the  last  quarterly  payment  if  demanded  t^ 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  quarter  day  or  any  other 
subsequent  day  immediately  preceding  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy.  And  also  at  the  further  clear  yearly 
rents  following  (that  is  to  say),  the  sum  of  twenty  poundis 
for  every  acre  and  so  proportionately  for  a  less  Quantity 
of  the  meadow  pastiure,  orchard,  or  wood  land,  which 
shall  be  broken  up  or  converted  into  tillage  without  the 
license  of  the  said  landlord  first  obtained,  the  first 
payment  of  such  additional  rent  to  be  made  on  the 
quarter  day  first  happening  next  after  any  such  breaking 
up.  And  also  at,  luder,  and  subject  to  the  several  con- 
ditions, stipulations,  matters,  and  things,  herein-after 
mentioned  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  tenant  to 
be  observed,  performed,  and  kept  at  all  timea  during 
the  continuance  of  the  tenancy  hereby  created  (that  is 
to  say),— • 

1.  The  tenant  to  pay  the  said  respective  rents  on  the 
days  and  times  and  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  also  all 
rates,  taxes,  charges,  payments,  outgoings,  and  assess- 
ments whatsoever,  and  whether  parliamentary, 
paro<}hial,  or  otherwise,  which  shall  or  may  be  charged 
on  or  payable  for  or  in  respect  of  the  said  premises  or 
any  part  thereof  at  any  time  during  the  continuance 
of  the  tenancy  hereby  created  (except  the  tithe  rent- 
charge,  land  tax,  and  landlord's  property  tax). 

2.  (1.)  The  tenant  at  his  own  expense  to  keep  all  the 
internal  parts  of  the  house  and  buildings  belonging  to 
the  said  larm  in  good  tenantable  repair  ahd  condition 
(except  such  repairs  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  fire 
and  tempest),  the  landlord  finding  all  materials  for  such 
repairs  exoept  glass  and  lead  work  for  the  windows  and 
reed  for  thatching  as  herein*affcer  provided. 

(2.)  The  tenant  also  at  his  o^m  expense  to  keep  the 
hedges,  ditches,  gates,  stiles,  rails,  and  rail  and  wall 
fences,  drains,  watercourses,  and  water  carriages, 
trenches  and  fences,  glass  of  windows  and  pumps  of  and 
belonging  to  the  said  farm  :^nd  promises  in  good 
tenantable  repair,  state.  Mid  condition,  and  on  quitting 
so  leave  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  the  landleid 
finding  the  sawn  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  gates, 
stiles,  and  rails,  and  also  materials  for  repairs  of  wall 
fences  and  also  pipe  for  the  repair  of  the  said  drains. 
In  case  of  non-ooservance  by  the  tenant  of  the  obliga- 
tions on  his  part  under  this  condition  the  landlord  may 
give  to  the  tenant  notice  iu  writing,  or  leave  the  same 
on  the  premises,  for  him  to  execute  any  repair  or  work 
which  shall  be  in  default  within  one  calendar  month 
:\fter  such  notice,  and  if  the  tenant  shall  not  within  that 
lime  execute  the  same  the  landlord  may  (but  it  shall 
not  be  obligatory  on  him  to  do  so)  cause  the  same  to 
be  done  and  recover  the  expenses  thereof  as  rent  in 
arrear. 

3.  The  tenant  to  find  gratis  all  such  reed  of  a  good 
qualitjr  grown  on  the  farm  as  may  be  necessary  for 
thatching  the  buildings  of  the  said  farm  and  the  land- 
lord to  pay  the  cost  of  laying  on  the  reed  and  to  find 
spars,  but  where  no  reed  is  grown  on  the  farm  the  land- 
lord to  supply  it  and  the  tenant  to  pay  the  cost  of 
laying  it  on  and  to  find  spars. 

4.  The  tenant  to  provide  gratis  the  carriage  of  all 
materials  necessaiy  for  repairs  and  for  draining  on  the 
said  premises. 


5.  The  tenant  not  to  prune  or  otherwise  injure  any 
of  the  timber,  tree  or  trees  likely  to  become  timber,  to 
let  up  all  young  trees  and  saplings  and  preserve  the 
same  fh)m  damage  by  bite  of  cattle  or  otnei*wise,  and 
shall  not  erect  or  place  any  barbed  or  other  wire,  hoop- 
iron,  or  other  dangerous  material  in  making  or  repair- 
ing the  fences. 

6.  The  tenant  not  to  mow  any  of  the  meadow  or 
pasture  land  twice  in  any  one  year  of  the  tenancy 
hereby  created,  nor  mow  a  greater  proportion  thereof  in 
the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  than  in  the  average  of  the 
three  preceding  years,  ana  to  drees  a  fair  proportion 
thereof  each  year  with  yard  or  other  manure. 

7.  The  tenant  not  to  sell,  take,  or  carry  away  from  off 
the  farm  and  premises  any  of  the  grass,  horse-meat, 
haulm,  hay,  feed,  reed,  straw,  dust,  dung,  muck, 
manure,  or  fodder^  grown  or  arising  or  to  oe  made 
thereon,  but  conbume  and  use  the  whole  thereof  on  the 
said  premises  (other  than  che  hay  and  straw  as  herein- 
after mentioned),  and  all  manure,  soil,  compost,  and 
dung  made  or  being  on  the  premises  in  the  last  year  of 
the  tenancy  hereby  created  to  be  left  free  of  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  landlord  or  succeeding  tenant,  except  a 
fair  proportion  which  the  tenant  may  use  for  his  root 
crop,  with  liberty  for  him  or   them  to  enter  on  the 

S remises  where  the  same  may  be,  upon  and  after  the 
rst  day  of  August  in  such  last  year  of  the  tenancy  to 
take  and  carry  out  the  same  in  and  upon  such  of  the 
arable  landn  as  may  be  in  course  for  wheat.  The  tenant 
after  the  first  day  of  August  in  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy  hereby  created  to  give  up  to  the  said  landlord 
or  his  incoming  tenant  sufficient  stabling  for  horses, 
cottages,  and  one -third  of  the  cart  shed,  and  to  allow 
the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  enter  on  the  lands 
in  oonrse  for  wheat,  except  such  lands  as  may  be  sown 
to  roots  or  other  crops  then,  so  soon  as  the  said  roots  or 
other  crops  are  fed  or  removed,  to  plough,  manure,  and 
prepare  the  same  for  the  ensuing  wheat  cro]). 

8.  In  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  the  tenant  to  sow 
gi*ass  seeds  on  lands  sown  with  lenten,  corn,  or  grain, 
on  being  supplied  therewith  by  the  landlord  or  incom- 
ing tenant  or  permit  them  so  to  do,  and  harrow  and 
rofi  in  the  same  gratis.  And  to  leave  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  arable  land,  of  as  good  a  quality.as  the  average  of 
the  other  arable  land,  in  a  due  and  proper  course  of 
husbandry  to  be  sown  with  wheat. 

9.  The  tenant  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  to  sow 
in  a  husbandlike  manner  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  arable 
lands  to  roots,  and  such  roots  as  shall  remain  unoon- 
sumed  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  shall  be  taken 
by  the  landlord  or  his  next  tenant  at  a  consuming  price 
to  be  settled  by  valuation  as  herein-after  provided. 

10.  The  tenant  not  to  assign  or  underlet  any  part  of 
the  said  premises,  or  part  witn  the  possession  thereof  or 
of  any  part  thereof  unto  any  person  or  persons  whom- 
soever except  the  cottages  to  the  farm  labourers, 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  landlord  or 
his  agent. 

11.  The  tenant  not  to  grow  more  than  two  white 
stoaw  crops  in  succession  without  an  intervening  baro 
fallow  or  green  crop  to  be  fed  on  the  land,  nor  to 
commit  any  waste  on  the  farm  lands  and  premises  but 
manage,  manure,  and  cultivate  the  said  farm  and 
premises  in  a  good  proper  husbandlike  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  best  and  most  approved  rules  of  good 
husbandry  in  the  district,  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  tenancy  to  leave  the  arable  lands  according  to  a 
four-field  system  of  husbandry. 

12.  The  tenant  to  keep  the  cattle  in  the  sheds  and 
bartons  as  much  as  possible  during  the  winter  months, 
and  not  to  tread  the  land  to  the  injury  of  same. 

13.  The  tenant  to  lodge  on  the  said  farm  by  night  all 
sheep  and  cattle  fed  and  depastured  thereon  by  day. 

14.  The  tenant  to  forbia  all  persons  from  sporting 
on  the  said  farm  and  lands  and  sign  notices  for  that 
purpose  when  desired  and  allow  any  action  or  actions 
to  be  brought  against  trespassers  in  his  name,  being 
indemnified  from  all  expenses  and  not  release  or  com- 
promise any  such  action  or  actions  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  said  landlord  or  his  agent,  and  pre- 
serve all  the  game  on  the  farm  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  for  the  use  of  the  said  landlord. 

15.  The  tenant  not  to  cut  any  wood  or  wreath  from 
the  hedges  more  than  once  in  five  years. 

16.  The  tenant  to  forfeit  this  agreement  and  the  term 
and  tenancy  hereby  agreed  on  to  cease  at  the  option  of 
the  landlord,  and  the  landlord  to  be  at  liberty  to  re-enter 
and  possess  the  said  farm  and  lands  on  non-payment  of 
the  said  rent  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  same 
shall  become  due  and  demand  made,  or  on  breach  or 
non-performance  of  the  before-mentioned  stipulations 
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and  agreements  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  if  the 
tenant  should  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  if  his 
goods  should  be  liable  to  bo  seized  under  any  process. 

17.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  landlord  may  at 
any  time  resume  possession  of  any  part  of  the  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  thereon  any  of  the  improve- 
ments mentioned  in  section  41  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883,  or  in  the  First  Schedule 
thereto  without  notice  to  the  tenant. 

18.  The  landlord  agreeg  to  pay  the  tithe  rentoharge, 
land  tax,  and  landlord's  property  tax,  payable  for  or  in 
respect  of  the  said  premises,  or  allow  the  same  out  of 
the  rent. 

19.  The  landlord  to  provide  gratis  all  materials, 
except  reed  for  thatching  and  glass  and  lead  work  for 
the  windows,  required  by  the  tenant  for  executing  the 
repairs  for  which  he  is  liable  under  clause  2  on  having 
reasonable  notice  of  all  defects  or  wants  of  reparation, 
and  to  execute  such  repairs  to  the  buildings  as  may  be 
rendered  necessary  by  fire  or  tempest. 

20.  The  landlord  to  allow  the  tenant  to  hold  over  the 
farmhouse  until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  and 
bam,  together  with  stable  room  for  horses,  a  cot- 
tage aud  the  ioint  use  of  rick  barton,  and  one-third  of 
the  cart  shed  till  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  next 
aft«r  the  expiration  of  the  said  tenancy,  for  threshing 
and  marketing  the  last  year's  crops. 

21.  The  landlord,  upon  a  payment  of  five  shillings,  to 
allow  the  tenant  a  new  gate  where  the  same  ehiJl  be 
required. 


22.  The  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  porcliMe 
such  of  the  hay  atid  etf^iw  grown  and  made  on  tiie 
premiseB  in  the  latft  year  of  the  tenancy  as  may  remain 
unconsnmed  at  the  expiration  thei^eof  at  a  fair  wJua- 
tion  at  a  spending  price,  which  valuation  and  any  valua- 
tion rendered  necesKwy  by  this  agreement,  shall  be 
made  by  two  indifferent  persons,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  each  party,  and  in  case  of  their  not  agreeing,  by  ui 
nmjiireito  be  appointed  by  such  two  persons  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Part  L  of  section  10  of  the 
said  Agricnltopal  Holdings  Act,  1888. 


Special  OonditumB, 


The  ScHEDTTLi!;  referred  to  in  the  within-written  Agree- 
ment. 


APPENDIX  C.  2  (a). 


NozBs  of  Agrxbmxnt  on  Estate  in  SoufH  Dobsbt,  dated  Jnly  8th,  1890. 


Concurrent 
ri>rht«. 


Sliding 


Landlord  reserves — 

(1)  all  mines,  minerals,  and  timber,  with  right  to 
work,  fell,  and  carry  away  same,  paying 
reasonable  compensation  for  damage  (if  any) 
done  thereby ; 

(2)  right  to  re-enter  land  for  building  sites  or  per- 
manent improvement  to  the  estate,  making 
such  abatement  of  rent  as  may  be  deter* 
mined  by  arbitration. 

(3)  '*The    landlord    also  reserves    full    and  free 

liberty  for  the  person  or  persons  for  the  time 
beine  resident  at  or  staying  in  Lulworth 
Castle  to  hunt,  hawk,  course,  fish,  fowl  and 
shoot  over  and  upon  the  farm  and  any  part 
thereof,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
tenant  and  his  friends  hunting,  hawking, 
coursing,  fishing,  fowling  and  shooting 
thereon.  It  is,  nevertheless,  agreed  that 
neither  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant  shall  let 
the  rights  of  shooting  and  sporting  respeo- 
tively  reserved  to  the  landlord  or  given  to 
the  tenant  under  this  clause.*' 

(4)  Right  to  inspect  the  farm. 

Temi  of  Tenancy. — Two  years  certain  from  entry,  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year. 

^^yit. — 400L,  subject  however  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  thereof  according  to  the  following  scale, 
viz. ; — If  the  average  price  of  wheat  and  barley  taken 
together  for  any  year  ending  at  Lady  Day  shall  exceed 
by  2«.  6d.  per  quarter  the  sum  of  30«.  (being  the  basis 
of  the  averages  agreed  upon  for  the  purposes  of  this 
agreement),  ttien  the  rent  of  the  farm  for  the  year  of 
the  tenancy  ending  on  the  6th  of  April  immediately 
after  such  Lady  Day,  and  in  which  such  Lady  Day 
shall  fall,  shall  be  increased  by  adding  to  the  said 
400i.  of  a  sum  of  25?. ;  if  the  average  price  exceeds 
by  5«.  the  sum  of  30«.  per  quarter,  the  rent  to  be  in- 
creased by  oOZ.,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  every  2*.  6rf. 
of  rise  ;  if  the  average  price  of  wheat  and  barley  in 
any  year  shall  be  less  by  2«.  tw2.  per  quarter  than  30»., 
the  rent  for  shall  be  decreased  by  25Z.,  and  so  on  in 
proponion  for  every  2«.  6d.  of  fall. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  the  averages  of 
wheat  and  barley  shall  be  those  as  given  by  the  returns 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  oflBcers  at  the  towns  of  Ware- 
ham,  Blandford,  and  Dorchester. 

Rent  payable  ilOOL  on  October  11th  in  each  year, 
and  balance,  calculated  as  aforesaid,  on  April  6th. 


Landlord  allows  102.  off  first  payment  in  first  year  of 
tenancy  in  consideration  of  tenant  having  seeded  down 
four  plots  (specified)  to  permanent  pasture. 

Tenant  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  all  money  which  the 
landlord,  not  being  bound  by  agreement  to  expend, 
shall  expend  with  the  tenant's  consent,  and  on  all 
money  expended  by  him  in  drainage  or  other  improve- 
ments executed  under  section  4  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  1883.  Tenant  to  convey  all  materials 
for  such  improvements  free  of  cost  from  a  distance  not 
more  than  10  miles.  A  memorandum  of  any  such 
outlay  by  landlord  and  amount  of  additional  rent  in 
respect  thereof  to  be  endorsed  on  the  agreement. 

Tenant  shall  not  plough  up  any  n^adow  or  grass 
land  without  landloi^i's  consent,  and  to  pay  101.  per 
acre  per  annum  for  any  such  land  ploughea  up  without 
consent. 

Landlord  may  decline  to  accept  additional  rent  for 
grass  land  ploughed  up  without  consent,  and  may  pro* 
ceed  against  tenant  by  action  for  breach,  or  apply  for 
injunction,  or  re-enter. 

Tenant  to  pay  rents  as  aforesaid  when  dne,  and  all 
rates  and  taxes  (except  land  tax  and  property  tax). 

Tenant  not  to  assi^  or  underlet  any  portion  of  farm 
(except  cottages,  which  he  may  underlet  by  the  wedc) 
without  landlord's  consent. 

Landlord  to  maintain  exterior  of  house  bnildingB, 
tenant  paying  half  labour,  except  in  the  case  of  pulling 
down  and  re-building.  Landlord  to  iJlow  halrooBt of 
labour  for  repairs  done  by  tenant  and  to  pro^de 
materials,  except  straw  for  thatch,  glass  for  windowa, 
wire  and  staples  for  wire-fencing,  and  nails. 

Landlord  to  do  all  necessary  painting,  tenant  payine 
half  labour.  After  buildings  have  been  so  painted 
tenant  to  keep  same  painted,  landlord  paying  half 
labour. 

Repairs  to  wire-fencing  done  by  landlord ;  landlord 
providing  piles  and  tenant  wire  and  staples,  labour 
being  shared  equally. 

Tenant  to  do  all  internal  repairs,  thatch  and  fixtures, 
landlord  allowing  half  labour. 

Tenant  to  provide  carriage  for  materials  for  all 
repairs,  whether  done  by  him  or  landlord,  except  in 
case  of  re-erection  of  buildings  destroyed  by  fire. 

Farm  to  be  delivered  up  well  and  sufficiently 
repaired,  painted,  hedged,  ditched,  scoured  and  kept ; 
landlord  to  have  right  to  inspect,  giving  three  montW' 
notice  of  any  want  of  repairs. 
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Landlord  to  provide  gates  at  5«.  and  eate  posts  at  Is., 
tenant  carting  them  from  timber-yard.  Tenant  to  do 
all  smith's  work  on  farm,  charging  half  to  landlord. 

Tenant  to  protect  timber,  maintain  fences,  clear 
ditches. 

Tenant  to  keep  meadow  land  in  good  state  and  not 
to  tread  when  wet  in  winter,  and  to  olear  out  and  put 
in  order  water  meadows  once  a  year. 

Tenant  not  to  top  or  lop  trees  or  fix  railings  to 
them. 

Tenant  to  cat  down  rashes,  thistles,  and  other 
noxioas  weeds,  and  prevent  same  from  seeding,  destroj 
aU  rats  and  moles,  and  prevent  growth  of  forze  or 
heather. 

Tenant  to  plash  and  lay  hedges  at  most  approved 
ages  and  at  proper  seasons  of  year. 

Tenant  to  properly  manage  coppices,  and  not  to  cat 
any  nnderwood  under  four  years,  and  to  fill  up  blank 
spaces  in  withy  beds  and  oopsee. 

Tenant  to  supply  landlord  with  400  sheaves  of  reed 
or  thatch  per  annnm,  at  dO$,  per  100,  each  sheaf  to 
weigh  8  lbs.,  provided  he  has  sufficient  after  meeting 
regoirements  of  the  farm. 

Tenant  may  sell  supenflaous  straw  in  any  year  except 
last  of  tenancy  on  condition  that  he  uses  on  the  land  m 
the  following  year  Artificial  manure  to  the  value  of 
doable  the  price  of  sach  straw,  on  condition  that  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  make  any  claim  for  compensa- 
tion in  respect  of  such  manure.  A  correct  record  of 
the  straw  sold  and  artificial  manure  brought  back  to 
be  kept  and  be  open  to  inspection  by  landlord  at  aU 
reasonable  times. 

Tenant  to  keep  proper  stook  of  sheep  and  cattle,  not 
to  BOW  more  than  half  arable  laud  with  com  or  one- 
twentieth  with  pulse  in  any  one  year ;  nor  sow  more 
than  two  corn  crops  in  succession,  and  these  two  not  of 
the  same  kind. 

Tenant  to  spread  all  dung  on  land,  except  that  fVom 
last  two  crops,  which  shall  be  left  for  incoming  tenant. 

Farm  to  be  managed  on  most  approved  rules  of  good 
husbandry,  and  left  in  four-course  rotation. 
A^yin?  "  The  landlord  may  at  any  time  by  giving  notice  in 

tolcnwi!!'  writing  to  the  tenant  acquire  the  right  to  take  the 
tenant  s  right  to  break  up  any  of  the  arable  land  that 
the  tenant  may  hereafter  have  laid  down  to  pasture, 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  his  so  doing  the  landlord 
shall  pay  to  the  tenant  on  his  quitting  the  farm  the 
value  of  the  tenant's  right  to  take  a  com  crop  f^m  the 
said  land." 
Game.  "  The  tenant  shall  keep  and  preserve  a  fair  and 

reasonable  stock  of  game  upon  the  farm,  and  have  such 
thereon  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy.*' 

Tenant  in  last  two  years  of  tenancy  to  keep  same 
number  of  sheep  as  have  been  usually  kept  on  farm, 
and  pen  and  fold  such  sheep  on  land  in  course  for  next 
wheat  crop,  being  paid  for  such  penning  by  valuation. 

Tenant  to  have  right  of  over-holding  portions  of  farm 
scheduled. 

No  rent,  rates,  or  taxes  to  be  paid  for  over-holdings, 
but  other  parts  of  this  agreement  to  apply  thereto. 

All  dun^  made  during  last  two  years  to  be  left  on 
farm,  and  incoming  tenant  to  have  right  during  period 
of  over-holding  to  use  such  dung  as  he  may  require  for 
farming  land  given  up  to  him. 

Tenant,  from  October  11  following  expiration  of 
tenancy,  to  provide  gratuitously  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant  with  straw  for  litter  and  straw  and  chaff  for 
fodder  for  10  horses. 

Tenant  to  supply  incoming  tenant  with  thatch  for 
his  clover  and  hay  ricks  at  fo».  per  100  bundles,  and 
straw  at  consuming  price  for  littering  his  dairy  stock, 
horses,  and  pigs. 

Landlord  to  be  entitled  to  take  at  consuming  price 
half  the  straw  of  lost  wheat  crop. 

Tenant  to  sell  to  incoming  tenant  on  October  11 
following  expiration  of  tenancy  **  at  such  consuming 
"  price  as  the  same  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  worth  if 
*'  sold  to  an  indifferent  purchaser"  any  hay  uncon- 
sumed.  If  whole  not  required,  tenant  may  sell  surplus 
bv  consent  of  landlord,  such  consent  not  to  be  unreason- 
ably withheld,  on  payment  to  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant  of  109.  per  ton. 

Tenant  to  sell  to  incoming  tenant  by  valuation  at 
consuming  price  all  unconsumed  straw  of  crop  produced 
during  over-holding. 

Tenant  during  over-holding  to  have  right  to  stack 
and  thresh  his  com  in  stubble  fields,  ricks  to  be  placed 
as  near  as  practicable  to  entrance  to  field,  and  removed 
before  March  1st,  and  to  pay  compensation  to  incoming 
tenant  for  any  damage  to  young  clover 
IB    86390. 


Oompenn- 
tionior 

ocnrn. 


Inooming  tenant  to  have  right  to  enter  on  Febraary 
25th  in  last  year  on  land  sown  with  lenten  com  to  sow 
grass  seeds,  and  on  May  Ist  to  sow  broad  olover  seeds, 
tenant  to  harrow  in  grass  seeds  and  roll  clover  seeds 
free  of  charge. 

Tenant  to  plough  on  or  before  February  20th  in  last 
year  85  acres  or  thereabouts  of  arable  land  in  course 
for  roots,  such  ploughing  to  be  paid  for  by  valuation. 

Tenant  to  lay  up  60  acres  or  thereabouts  of  arable 
land  in  olover  or  sainfoin  for  hay  from  last  day  of 
tenancy  until  June  Ist  following,  when  inooming 
tenant  shall  have  possession  thereof  paying  for  same 
by  valuation. 

Landloi^d  to  pay  value  of  wire  staples  in  wire  fences 
at  expiration  of  tenancy  by  valuation. 

Feed  of  young  clovers  sown  by  inooming  tenant  to 
belong  to  him,  but  tenant  to  have  right  to  stubble  pigs 
thereon  if  properly  ringed. 

Tenant  to  receive  on  determination  of  tenanoy 
compensation  for  improvements  or  tenant-right  as 
scheduled,  but  so  far  as  it  relates  to  arable  land  this  to 
apply  only  to  suoh  of  the  arable  land  as  has  been 
*'  managed^  cultivated,  and  cleaned  in  a  proper  and 
"  husbandlike  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  and 
"  pursuant  to  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
"  contained  in  this  agreement." 

Tenant  to  produce  proper  vouohere  f<M*  all  expenditure 
in  respect  of  which  he  claims  compensation,  and  "  give 
' '  all  particulars  necessaiy  for  estimating  the  value  of  the 
*•  home-grown  com  consumed  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
'*  upon  the  fUnn,  and  shall  also  render  all  perticulars  as 
"  to  the  use  made  of  the  purchased  manures  and  the 
"  feeding  of  all  purchased  stufis  and  home-Rrown  com 
"  upon  which  tenant-right  may  be  claimed.  ° 

landlord  to  have  right  to  ro-enter  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  breach  of  covenant,  and  bankruptcy. 

On  April  6th  following  expiration  of  tenancy  or  such 
other  date  as  agreed  upon,  account  to  be  taken  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Two  valuers  and  umpire  to  be 
appointed  and  decide  claims. 

Any  dispute  as  to  meaning  of  agreement  or  valuation 
made  thereunder  to  be  inferred  to  arbitration  as 
provided  by  sections  9  to  28  of  Agricultural  Holdinirs 
Act,  1888.  ^ 

First  Schedule,  sots  out  various  parcels  of  land 
forming  holding,  with  the  date  of  surrender  of  each  at 
end  of  tenancy. 

Second  Schedule  transitory  as  to  work  to  be  done 
by  landlord  at  commencement  of  tenancy. 

Third  Schedule, 

(1. )  On  the  sixth  of  Apiil  or  expiration  of  the  tenanoy  OTer-hold- 
the  tenant  shall  give  up  to  the  landlord  or  his  inooming  ingi. 
tenant  85  acres  or  thereabouts  part  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  farm  coming  in  course  for  root  crops  in  fallow, 
which  land  shall  be  of  the  average  value  of  the  arable 
land  of  the  farm  and  shall  previous  to  the  twentieth  of 
February  in  the  year  in  which  it  shall  bo  given  up  have 
been  ploughed,  but  the  tenant  shall  be  paid  or  allowed 
by  the  incoming  tenant  or  the  landlord  for  the  cost  of 
such  ploughing  as  provided  by  clause  50  of  this 
agreement. 

The  tenant  shall  have  the  right  to  sow  the  remainder 
of  the  turnip  land  tc  artificial  or  feeding  crops,  which 
crops  shall  be  fed  off  on  the  land  and  the  land  so  planted 
to  fl^ificial  or  feeding  crops  shall  be  given  up  as  the  crops 
are  fed  off,  the  whole  (except  twenty  acres  which  the 
tenant  shall  have  the  right  to  harvest;  being  cleared  and 
given  up  not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  June  following. 
Any  part  of  the  turnip  lain  not  so  planted  to  artificial 
or  feeding  crops  shall  be  given  up  with  the  fallow  on 
the  sixth  of  April. 

To  ^ive  up  also  on  the  sixth  of  April  the  coppices 
belonging  to  the  farm  and  the  home  cow-leaze  and  other 
meadow  lands  numbered  117,  177,  179,  182,  and  193, 
with  the  plots  numbered  192  and  195  in  the  First 
Schedule  hereto  together  with  one  of  the  cottages  and 

farden  part  of  number  200,  and  stabling  suitable  for  six 
orses. 

The  tenant  shall  if  he  has  paid  his  rent  and  otherwise 
observed  the  covenants  and  conditions  herein  contained 
over-hold  the  rest  of  the  farm  which  hg  shall  give  up  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say — 

(2.)  On  the  sixth  of  May  next  after  the  termination 
of  the  tenancy  the  tenant  shall  give  up  to  the  landlord 
or  incoming  tenant  the  water  meadow  numbered  202  in 
the  First  Schedule  hereto. 

(3.)  On  the  fourteenth  of  May  next  after  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy  the  tei^nt  s)iall  givfa  up  one  other 
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ool^B0Q.(|Mirfc  of  namberiUfc)  with  the  offiees  mud  9»rd(Bn 
bftoigin^  thereto.  The  daixy-hoose,  oowsheds,  and 
otikter  bmUluag9»  yarda,  gardens,  and  appurtenanoeg 
numbered  116  in  the  First  Sohednle  hereto. 

The  Cliff  rough  pasture  numbered  245  shall  be 
gL^0iX  up  at  tJt^  same  time  as  the  ao^oining  fields 
nambered  243  in  the  said  £te(  Schedule. 

(4.)  On  tihe  first  of  June  following  .the  tenant  shall 
^Te  np  fiiV  acres,  part  of  the  arable  land  of  thA  farm 
m  clovers  or  sainfoin  for  hay,  as  provided  by  clause  62 
of  this  agreement. 

(5.)  On  the  sixth  of  July  next  after  the  end  of  the 
tenancy  shall  give  up  the  following  fields,  namely,  the 
ewe^leaxe  nuiiLbered  233,  and  the  lereral  f  odlowizig  fields 
being  numbers  109, 113, 175,  II  9»  178,  199,  201  and  236 
.r-talso  the  roagh  grounds  being  numbers  183,  184  and 
185  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto^  and  one  other  cottage 
with  the  o£Bces  aud  garden  belonging  thereto  being  a 
fiirtl^i^  part  of  number  260  in  the  saia  First  Schedule. 
,  (6^  On  the  first  of  August  neist  after  the  expiration 
of  th0  tevLsocy  the  teviant  shall  give  up  to  the  landlord 
(9*  incoming  tenant  thirty-five  a<»:es  of  clover  lay 
coming,  in  course  for  a  wheat  crop,  to  enable  the  land* 
lord  or,  incoming  tenant  to  carry  out  the  dung,  but  such 
dung  shall  not  be  spread  until  after  the  eleventh  of 
October  following.  The  feed  of  the  clovers  shall  belong 
to  the  tenant  until  l^e  eleventh  of  October  following 
the  end  of  the  tenancy. 

(7.)  On  the  eleventh  of,  October  next  after  the  end 
of  the  tenancy  the  tenant  shall  give  up  to  th^a  landlord 
or  incoming  tenant  the  New  Down  Barton  ajud  the 
inclosure  number  242,  stabling  for  four  horses  and 
standing  ifor  one  hack  horse,  naif  the  large  waggon 
house  and  one  other  cottage  with  the  offices  and  garden 
t>elonging  thereto,  the  remainder  of  the  arable  lands, 
except  such  of  the  said  arable  lands  as,  being  in  course 
for  a  wheat  crop  may  be  sown  by  the  tenant  to  a  green 
prop  for  feeding  which  may  be  lield  over  until  the  crops 
are  fed  ofi*,  but  so  that  the  whole  shall  bo  given  up  on 
or  before  the  twenty-fifth  ci  October  next  after  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

(8.)  The  farmhouse,  cottages,  buildings,  yards,  and 
all  other  nremises  not  previously  surrendered  shall  be 

S'ven  up  b^  the  tenant  on  the  sixth  of  April  next  after 
e  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

FowriK  Schedule. 

(1.)  For  chalking  (the  quantity  and  price  per  acre  of 
which  shall  have  been  first  agreed  upon  between 
landlord  or  his  agent  and  the  tenant) — 

In  the  first  and  second  years  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound. 


In  tha, third,  and  fonrtfi  years  the  sum  of  •fifteen 

shillings  in  Ijhe  pound. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the  sum  of  ten  shillings 

in  the  pound.   , 
And  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  sum  of  three 

shillings  in  the  pound* 

(2.)  For  liming  (the  quantity  and  prioe  per  aora  of 

which  shall  have  been  first  agreed  upon  as  aloretaid) — 

In  l^e  first  year  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  in  the 

pound. 
In  the  second>  year  the  sum  of  six  shillings  in  the 

pound. 
And  in  the  •third  and  fourth  years  the  sum  of  three 

shillings  in  the  pound. 

(3.)  For  bones.  If  not  less  than  one  sack  per  Acre  be 
used,  to  be  allowed  the  second  year,  the  sum  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound. 

(4.)  For  guano  or  superophosphfkte.  of  lime.  If  a  fair 
quantity  be,  u^ed,  to  be  allowea  the  second  year,  the 
sum  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

(5.)  For  linseed,  Unseed  cake,  cotton  and  rape  oake^ 
feed  upon  the  farm  by  sheep  and  catde«  from^  the  fost 
of  Jaamarr,  prior  td  die  end  of  the  tenanoy  vntil  the 
sixth  of  April,  or  date  upon  which  the  tenaat  finally 
quits  possession  of  the  farm,  shalLbe   repaid  thirty 

the  m 


pounds  per  cent  on  the  cost  prioe  where 
arising  therefVom  shall  be  left  in  the  yards  for  the 
incoming  tenant  or  the  landlord,  or  whore  no  oom  or 
any  other  crop  shall  have  been  taken  therefrom  subee- 
qi^antly,  but  whoe  a  com  or  any  other  crop  shall  have 
been  taken  the  tenant  shall  be  allowed  finaen  pounds 
per  cent,  upon  such  cost  prioe. 

(6.)  For  home-grown  com  fed  upon  the  fhrm  by 
sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  for  the  same  period  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  set  out  in  the  previous  section, 
twenty  pounds  per  cent,,  or  where  any  com  or  other 
crop  has  been  taken  ten  pounds  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  of  the  same. 

The  value  of  the  feeding  stufiFs  and  home-grown 
com  set  out  in  sections  5  and  13,  upon  which  tenant- 
right  may  be  claimed,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds. 

(7.)  For  Frraioh  grass  growing  upon  an^  part  of  the 
outgoing  com  area,  to  be  paid  for  accorcung  to  value, 
not  exc^ing  four  years  growth. 

(8.)  For  tumijjs  or  rape  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep 
properly  folded  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  and 
period  of  over-holding,  and  no  com  crop  is  afterwards 
taken  therefW)m,  the  tenant  to  be  allowed  half  the  price 
of  tillage  and  manuring. 


APPENDIX  G  2  (b). 


Notes  of  Agbbbicent  for  Farm  of  169  Acres  on  Estate  in  South  Dobsr. 


Yearly  tenancy ;  six  months'  notice. 

Bent  ,  payable  quarterly. 

Farm  (described)  let  (except  the  timber,  mines, 
ouarries,  game,  and  fish  thereon)  on  following  oon- 
oitions : — 

Tenant  to  pay  rent  quarterly ; 

To  pay  all  tithe  rentcharge  existing  and  future  rates, 
taxes,  and  other  impositions  of  the  same  nature ; 

To  cultivate,  manure,  and  manage  farm  according  to 
the  rules  of  ^ood  husbandry,  and  not  to  tread  the 
^utture  land  with  cattle  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  unless  the  l^d  is  dry  and  free  from 
water ; 

To  consume  and  spend  all  hay,  straw,  fodder,  and 
manure  grown  and  made  on  farm  ;  but  if  at  any  time 
he  shall  have  an  abundance  of  hay,  he  may  self  cfi*  a 
portion  thereof,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  in 
writiiig ; 

To  preserve  all  timber,  trees,  game,  and  fish ; 

To  cut  down  all  docks  and  diistles  on  farm,  and  on 
waste  land  a4joining  same,  twice  at  least  in  eveiy  year, 
and  to  maintam  the  fences,  aud  to  scour  and  cleanse  tihe 
drains^  watercourses,  and  ditches;  but  at  no  time  to 
make  or  repair  fences  with  iron ; 

To  perfcrm  all  carriage  of  materials  for  repair t^  of 
' '  buildings  and  gates  free  of  charge ; 


To  prepare  for  wheat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
arable  land,  and  to  sow  same  at  the  proper  season  in 
last  year  of  tenanoy ;  inooming  tenant  to  pay  for  seed 
and  labour ; 

To  permit  incoming  tenanty  in  last  year  of  tenancy, 
to  enter  on  proper  portion  of  arable  land  on  February 
Ist,  to  prepare  for  spring  com ; 

To  keep  one  dog  for  landlord  free  of  charge  during 
the  tenancy ; 

Not  to  commit  any  waste  or  damage  to  farm  lands  or 
timber,  nor  to  break  up  any  pasture,  or  arable  land  that 
has  been  converted  into  pasture,  under  a  penalty  of  50Z. 
per  acre ; 

Not  to  underlet  any  part  of  farm  without  consent  of 
landlord ; 

Landlord  or  servants  to  have  right  to  enter  for 
repairs,  cutting  timber,  killing  game,  rabbits,  and  fish 
and  for  hunting. 

Landlord  to  keep  farmhouae,  farm  buildings,  and 
gates  in  good  and  tenantable  repair. 

Agreed  that  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (46  &  47  Yict.  c. 
61)  shall  not  be  in  any  way  applicable  to  this  agreement ; 
but  that  if  the  lessee  shalii  during  his  tenancy  under 
this  agreement^  make  any  penuanent  improvement  by 
way  of  draining  (approved  of  previously  %  jthe  lessor), 
or  by  the   appUcation  to  the  land  of  artificial  or  other 
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nnrohased  maniize,  or  by  the  oonsamption  on  the  said  improvements,  nnexhaiiBted  artificial  manarei.  and 
farm  and  lands  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigB  of  q^  cft  ot1^ei;>^  \  ^^i^^dial  yfeeding  staff  as  two  Talners  or  their  ampiz6 
feeding  staff  not  produced  on  the  holding,  tne  lessee  shall  aetermine  in  the  asaal  way  of  arbitration, 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  on  quitting  the  Tenancy  to  oease  and  be  determined  in  eyeat  of 
said  farm  (if  he  shaU  not  have  received  the  full  benefit  tenant  becoming  bankrupt,  or  insolvent,  or  compoonding 
thereof  dating  hifltensQoy)  ^foT'^llrBiuih^QiiMODhaasted     with  kts  oreditora. 


APPENDIX  a  2  (c). 


Noxss  of.  AoRiocviT.  for  WJOfM  of  193  AoreB  on  'Estaxs  in  SouT?-Ef  st  Dobjkbt. 


,  Bent^        payable  quarterly.  ,^ 

'•  Term,  one  year,  terpiinable  Michaelmas. 

Landlord  reserves — 

All  watercourses  and  springs  of  water  with  power 
t^  divert  saime  without  injury  to  tenant; 

All  mines  and  minerals,  quarries,  and  beds  ot  peat, 
stone,  clay,  marl,  chalk,  gravel,  sand,  and  other 
materials  beneath  the  sur^e,  ^nd  all  flints,  whether 
on  or  under  the  surface,  and  also  all  fruit  trees  (but  not 
the  fruit  thereof),  timber  and  otiier  trees,  pollards, 
saplings,  standrils,  und^w^iod  (but  not  the  hedgewood), 
hcaHea,  evergreens  and  shrubs,  with  (dU  power  to  the 
luidlord  and  his  servants  to  enter  with  horses  and 
oarriages,  and  get  out,  work,  convert,  and  carry  away 
all  such  substances  or  prodii,ctB,  and  out  down  bark, 
stack,  haul,  and  carry  away  the  same,  doing  as  little 
damage  as  may  be  to  the  tenant,  and  paying  reasonable 
compensation  for  all  damage  done ;  all  game,  rabbits, 
and  wild  feathered  fowl  ana  fish,  other  than  such  game 
as  the  tenant  is  authorised  to  kill  under  the  Grround 
Gbme  Act»  la  manner  by  that  Act  provided,  and  not 
otherwise  ; 

Power  to  enter  and  inspect  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  houses,  buildings,  and  land  at  all  reasonable  times 
in  the  daytime. 

Tenant  agrees— ^ 

To  pay  rent  and  rates ; 

To  pay  additional  yearly  rent  of  SOL  per  acre  for 
land  aescribed  in  the  schedule  aa  lueadow  or  pasture, 
(>r  whwh  ahcUl  have  been  laid  to  permanent  pasture  during 
the  ienamey,  which  at  any  time  daring  the  tenancy  shall 
be  plonked  up  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
landlord. 

To  pav  52.  per  acre  for  land  described  in  the  schedule 
as  meadow  or  pasture,  or  whioh  shall  have  been  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture  during  the  tenancy 
(except  meadow  liable  to  be  flooded),  which  shall  be 
mown  twice  in  any  one  year. 

To  pay  101.  per  acre  for  land  described  as  arable  in 
the  scnedule,  whioh  shall  be  sown  with  the  same  kind 
of  grain  or  pnlse  oftener  than  Once  in  four  years,  and 
102.  for  every  acre  more  than  half  the  said  arable  land 
that  shall  be  sown  with  grain  or  pulse  in  any  one  year. 
'Td  keep  in  good  habitable  and  tenantable  repair, 
order,  and  condition,  at  hie  own  cost,  all  the  houses, 
buikLingB,  gates,  rails,  ditches,  bridges,  roads,  walls, 
f  eaees,  pimps,  and  ponds ; 

To  pamt  or  tar  every  third  year,  at  least,  the  iron 
fenoes  and  other  parts  of  the  premises  whidi  were 
previously  painted  or  tarred:  the  landlord  providing 
tar  and  paint ; 

To  haal  aQ  ma^enak  for  repairs; 

To  oonsome  all  hay,  roots,  imd  straw,  on  the  puremises, 
provided  that  he  may  at  aay  time^  after  giving  five  days' 
notice,  remove  such  crons  on  such  reasonable  terms  of 
bringing  manure  or  sucn  other  equivalent  as  may  be 
agreed  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ; 

To  spend  on  the  premises  all  manure  made  thereon ; 

To  farm  according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  good 
husbandry,  as  the  same  is  best  used  and  pursued,  and 
having  regard  to  the  provisions  herein  contained,  and 
without  reference  to  tne  osaffe  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  so  as  always  to  keep  the  premises  clean  and  in 
good  heart  and  condition ; 

Not  to  pare  or  bum  any  of  the  land  without  conseijtt 
of  landlord ; 

Not  to  plough  up  any  meadow  or  pasture  or  mow  the 
same  twice  in  any  one  year  without  properly  manuring 
it  or  folding  it  with  sheep  at  the  rate  of  1,800  per  acre, 
or  sufficiently  irrigating  it  in  a  proper  manner ; 

Not  to  0OW  any  part  of  land  with  the  same  kind  of 
grain  or  pulse  oftener  than  once  in  four  years,  nor  to 


sow  in  any  year  more  thin  half  the  arable  knd  iHt^ 
grain  or  pulse,  nor  less  than  one*foarth  with  roots  sM 
one-fourth  wil^  clover  or  grass  seeds ;  •'t  < 

Not  to  use,  during  the  last  two  years  of  tenancy,  an j 
salts  ^ammonia  or  nitrate ; 

To  {veserve  trees  and  underwood,  keep  and  *  haTO 
gardens  and  orchards  as  well  and  sufficiently  atookedat 
at  entiy,  and  to  pay  5L  over  and  above  tlM  T^inm 
thereof  for  every  tree  or  sanding  wtdch  tbe  tenant  or  his 
servants  may  out  down,  lopv  or  injure ; 

To  plash  and  dyke  the  hedges  and  deameithe  dttohitte 
and  out  the  wood  of  the  hedges  in  a  proporttonata 
manner  yearly ;  ,  ^        •> 

Not  to  out  any  wood  in  last  year  of  tenanoy  ;>  >    < 

Not  to  kill  game,  except  in-  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  the  Ground  Qcwae  Act,  and  to  nee  hii 
utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  all  other  game ; 

Not  to  allow  anyone  to  trespass  or  sport  on  the 
premised,  and  to  allow  use  of  name  in  legal  prooeediags 
by  landlord  ; 

Not  to  allow  any  new  roads  or  footpaths  to  be  opened 
or  made ; 

.  Not  to  assign  or  underlet  any  part  of  premises,  or 
part  with  possession  of  same^  or  the  feed  or  herbage 
thereof  (except  cottages  for  labourers  of  tenant)  without 
consent  <^  l^dlord ; 

To  reside  oontinuoosiy  with  his  fsonily  in  the  farm^ 
house ;  ' 

To  peaceably  surrender  at  end  of  temmoy  all  the 
demised  premises  farmed,  managed,  and  ooltivated  as 
aforesaid,  and  so  well  and  sufficiently  repaired,  up* 
held,  maintained,  scoured^  oleansed,  amended  and  kej^ 
as  aforesaid,  together  with  all  the  new  buildings,  addi- 
tions, and  improvements  whatsoever  whioh  at  any  time 
during  the  tenancy  shall  have  been  ereotod,  made,  or 
set  VLp  upon  the  premises  (inevitable  aooidents  by  fire 
and  tempest  excepted). 

BdationB  "between  Offgoing  T&nomt  amd  Incommg    j 
TmwU, 

Tenant  shall  not  feed  the  seeds  sown  with  the  last 
grain  crop,  being  allowed  value  of  seeds  when  sown. 

Landlord  to  have  power  to  enter  and  sow  such  seeds 
as  he  shall  think  fit  in  the  spring  with  the  last  grain 
crop  on  such  lands  as  are  in  rotation  for  seeds,  not 
exceeding  half  the  land  sown  with  grain,  and  tenant  to 
harrow  in  same  without  charge. 

Tenant  to  leave  all  reeds,  straw,  chaff,  cavings, 
haulm,  hay,  and  other  fodder,  to  be  taken  by  landlord 
or  incoming  tenant  at  consuming  price,  all  dung  witV 
out  payment,  all  grain  crops  grown  upon  the  land  and 
not  oonsumAd  on  being  paia  value  of  tillages  an^  labour 
expended  thereon.  ,      ,     .  ,  . 

uandlord's  power  to  recover  for  repairs  npt  done  hjj 
tenant  after  notice  given. 

Tenancy  terminated  and  landlord  to  re-enter  in  case 
of  rent  21  days  in  arrear,  breach  of  covenant,  or  hankr 
ruptcy  of  tenant. 
,  , ,  Landlord  agrees  on  receiving  21  days'  notioe  to  allow 
teaabt  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  from  the  saw, 
bricks,  tiles,  slates,  stone,  sand,  lime,  tar  and  paint  for 
repairs. 

Disputes  as  to  this  agpreement  or  any  matter  arisong 
'  thereunder  to  be  referred  to  arbitration  <  in  manner 
provided  by   sections  9  to  28  inclusive  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  1883. 

The  provisions  herein  ccmtained  to  be  taken  in  sub- 
stitution, so  far  as  ms^  be,  for  all  provisions  contained 
in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  and  t^t  Aot, 
so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made  inapplicable  to  ^e 
tenancy  hereby  created  shall  not  apply. 
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APPENDIX  a  2  (d). 


Notes  of  a  Lease  for  14  Yeabs  for  Faeks  on  sn  Eszaxe  in  West  Dobset,  dated  Deoember  16th»  1882. 


Landlord  reserves — 
Timber  and  timber-like  trees,  ohalk,  grarel,  qnarries, 
mines,  minerals,  &c.,  with  right  to  enter,  fell,  dig, 
vfork,  and  carry  away. 

Term,  14  years,  from  April  6th,  1883. 

Bent, ,  payable  quarterly. 

Penal  rent,  50L  per  acre  for  any  pasture  broken  up 
ffithoat  consent  in  writing  of  landlord,  payable  from 
date  of  such  breaking  np  to  end  of  lease. 

Tenant  covenants — 

To  pay  rent,  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes ; 

Not  to  assign  or  underlet  any  part  of  the  premises, 
except  the  cottages  for  oocupation  by  labourers,  and 
resiae  at  all  times  in  the  farmhouse ; 

To  repair,  maintain,  scour,  cleanse,  and  keep  the 
gates,  posts,  stiles,  hedges,  mounds,  banks,  bridges, 
fonces,  culverts,  drains,  and  ditches,  and  to  surrender 
the  same  substantially  repaired,  maintained,  scoured, 
cleansed,  and  kepi  as  the  end  of  term  (damage  by 
accidental  fire,  storm,  or  tempest  excepted) ; 

To  provide  landlord  with  wheat  or  reed  for  thatching 
roofs  of  premises  demised,  at  the  rate  of  21.  per  every 
hundred  sheaves ; 

To  preserve  from  injury  by  cattle  or  otherwise,  all 
timber,  timber-like  trees,  saplings,  live  hedges  and 
underwoods,  and  not  to  fell,  cut,  destroy,  top,  or  prune 
them,  except  pollards  that  have  been  usually  lopped, 
under  penalty  of  101.  for  every  tree  so  oat ; 

To  cut  and  lay  hedges  properly  and  seasonably,  and 
re-plant  all  vacant  places  in  hedges  and  properly 
mamtain  and  rear  them ; 

To  open  and  scour  out  once  a  year  all  the  ditches. 

To  pay  five  per  cent,  on  all  outlay  by  landlord  in 
making  such  new  and  proper  gutters  and  drains  as  he 
thinks  necessary,  sucn  drains  to  be  not  less  than 
30  inches  deep ; 

Not  to  mow  any  meadow  or  pasture  (except  clover) 
for  hay  more  than  once  a  year,  nor  later  than  is  usual 
or  customary  in  the  neighbourhood ; 

Not  to  break  up  any  grass  land  without  written 
consent  of  landlord  or  agent ; 

To  consume  aU  hay,  straw,  grass,  green  crops  and 
fodder  produced  on  premises,  except  that  tenant  may 
remove  hay  or  straw,  provided  that  for  every  ton 
removed  he  brings  back  three  tons  of  good  rotten 
dung  or  other  manure  equivalent  thereto ; 

To  spread  all  manure  made  or  brought  on  the  farm, 
and  at  end  of  tenancy  to  leave  without  any  compensation 
any  manure  not  spread ; 

Not  to  take  more  than  two  com  or  grain  crops  in 
four  years,  nor  sow  two  white  straw  crops  in  suc- 
cession ; 

To  cultivate  and  manage  the  farm  in  a  good  and 
husbandlike  manner,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  heart 
and  condition ; 

Landlord  may  enter  at  any  time  if  any  part  is  out  of 
repair  or  not  in  proper  state  of  cultiTation,  may  give 
notice  to  amend  tne  same  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
be  expressed  in  notice ; 

Tenant  to  leave  all  hay,  straw,  or  roots  (except 
mangolds)  unconsumed  at  end  of  tenancy,  being  paid 
for  same  at  market  price ; 


Landlord  or  incoming  tenant  may  enter  on  land 
coming  in  course  for  Lent  grain,  at  any  time  after 
2nd  of  February  in  last  year  of  term,  or  as  soon  after  as 
turnip  crop  thereon  is  fed  off.  Incoming  tenant  to 
have  stable  room  for  three  horses ; 

Landlord  or  incominff  tenant  to  take  straw,  chaff, 
and  fodder  of  the  over-holding  arable  lands  on  condition 
that  he  carries  com  firom  such  last  crop  to  nearest 
market; 

To   sow  and   harrow  in   grass   seeds  provided   by 
incoming  tenanc  with  last  year's  Lent  crops. 
Landlord  covenants— 

To  nve  peaceable  possession  of  premises ; 

To  keep  m  repair  external  walls  and  roofs  of  build- 
ings, tenant  providing  sufficient  thatch  as  above 
agreed; 

To  provide  sufficient  timber  in  the  rough  for  all 
repairs  to  be  done  by  tenant. 

General  Ptotnswnt. 

1.  Landlord  has  power  to  re-enter  if  rent  unpaid  for 
21  days,  if  any  breach  of  tenant's  covenants  committed, 
if  tenant  becomes  bankrupt,  compounds  with  creditors, 
or  allows  any  live  or  dead  stock  to  be  seized  in  execu- 
tion. 

2.  Landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  allow  at  end  of 
tenancy  according  to  a  valuation  for — 

Unconsamed  hay,  straw,  and  roots  (except  man- 
golds, which  may  be  sold  off)  at  a  market  price,  or 
permit  removal  of  same  (at  the  option  of  landlord), 
not  being  more  than  the  growth  of  preceding 
summer ; 

Proportional  value  of  such  tillages  and  manurings 
done  within  last  two  years  of  tenancy  as  shall 
remain  unexpended  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
incoming  tenant ; 

Tenant  not  to  be  entitled  by  custom  of  the  country 
or  otherwise  to  any  payments,  except  those  above- 
mentioned. 

3.  Tenant  to  hold  over  the  close  called  Brooms,  No. 
1,478,  until  12th  May  next  after  expiration  of  tenancy  for 
foddering  bis  cattle ;  also  closes  called  Park  Eweleaze 
Down,  Kite  Croft,  Nine  Acres,  Morgan's  Hill,  and  the 
two  home  closes,  numbered  respectively  1,366,  1,070, 
1,071,  1.365,  1,472,  1,066,  and  1,475,  per  sheep  sleights, 
and  Ihe  feed  of  young  grasses  until  6th  of  July  next 
after  expiration  of  tenancy ;  also  such  part  of  arable 
land  as  shall  then  oome  in  course  for  wheat,  not  exceed- 
ing 20  acres,  until  such  wheat  crop  s^U  be  harvested, 
and  use  of  bam  jointly  with  incoming  tenant  until  6th 
January  next  after  expiration  of  tenancy  for  ^nreshing 
out  such  crop,  tenant  having  straw  and  chaff,  and  lan£ 
lord  or  incoming  tenant  canying  to  usual  market  town 
within  six  miles  the  com  arising  from  same. 

4.  Any  question  arising  at  end  of  tenancy  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  breach  of  covenanta  or  sums 
payable  by  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  be  referred  to 
two  indifferent  persons  or  their  umpire  in  the  usual 
way  of  arbitration. 

5.  Every  such  reference  to  be  deemed  a  reference 
within  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854. 

6.  No  part  of  the  Asricultural  Holdings  (England) 
Act,  1875,  to  apply  to  this  tenancy. 


APPENDIX  C.  3. 


No.   U.— CoMPBHSATiow  Clatjsbs  taken  ftrom  an  Agkeemnt  for  a  Farm  of  < 

{Bee  par.  53.) 


Acres  in  Ngbsh  Bobsit. 


Biule  1.— Bone  manure  with  turnips  over  five  years. 
First  year  the  outgoing  tenant  to  be  allowed  the  whole 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound ;  second  year,  the  out- 
going tenant  to  be  allowed  ten  shillings  m  the  pound ; 
third  year,  the  outgoing  tenant  to  be  allowed  five 
ahillings  in  the  pound ;  fourth  year,  the  outgoing  tenant 
to  be  allowed  three  shillings  in  the  pound ;  fifth  year, 
the 'Cntfoing  tenant  to  be  allowed  two  shillings  in  the 
{>onnd. 


♦  Bule  2.— Guano  over  four  years.  First  year,  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  second  year,  eight  shillings  in 
the  pound ;  third  year,  four  smllings  in  the  pound ; 
fourth  year,  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

Bvle  8. — Super-phosphate  of  lime  and  other  artificial 
manures  used  for  turnips.    The  same  as  Bule  2. 

Bule  4. — Tcp-dressing  for  white  straw  crops.    First 
year,  five  shillmgs  in  the  pound. 
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Bule  5d — Oom,  linseed,  or  oil-cake  fed  io  the  last  year 
of  tenancy  by  fatting  stock  or  sheep  to  be  repaid  20  per 
cent. 

BvIb  6. — Purchased  yard,  pig,  or  other  decomposed 
mannre.  First  year,  eight  shillings  in  the  pound; 
second  year,  four  riiillings  in  the  pound. 

Bule  7. — Lime,  if  used  by  itself  or  with  common 
mould,  over  three  or  four  years,  according  to  soil. 
First  year,  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  second  year,  six 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  third  ^ear,  four  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  fourth  rear,  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

Buie  8. — Chalk,  if  done  by  consent  of  landlord,  the 
price  and  quantity  per  acre  to  be  first  agreed  ou  by 


landlord  and  tenant.    First  and  second  year,  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  third  year,  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  pound;  fourth  year,  ten  shillings  in  the  pound 
fifth  year,  five  shillings  in  the  pound;   sixth  year,  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  in  the  pound. 

Rule  9. — Frencn  grass  to  be  paid  for  according  to 
Talue,  not  exceeding  four  years. 

^2e  10. — Extra  buildings  required  to  be  subject  to 
an  additional  rent  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

IMe  11. — Temporary  buildinss.  Any  shed  put  up 
for  sheep,  cattle,  or  manure,  by  tenant,  to  be  taken 
at  a  valuation,  or  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  remove  it. 

Eule  12. — ^AIl  consents  to  be  in  writing. 


APPENDIX  D.  1  (a). 


NoTBs  of  Public  Mebtdto  held  at  Bebb  Ebois,  May  29th,  1894. 


Meeting  arranged  by  the  Milbome  St.  Andrew's 
Farmers'  Club. 

Mr.  G-.  Wood  Homer  in  the  chair. 

About  40  or  50  present. 

The  Chairman  said  thev  might  assume  that  agri- 
cultural depression  existed.  If  they  as  farmers  could 
not  agree  as  to  remedial  measures  their  case  would  be 
hopeless,  and  they  might  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
remedies  would  bo  tried.  He  suggested  for  their  con- 
sideration the  text  "  ^Nowadays,  at  present  prices,  it  is 
"  impossible  to  cultivate  arable  land  at  a  profit.*'  The 
following  appeared  to  him  to  be  approximately  the 
expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  arable  land  on  the  old 
fouisfield  system  :—-Oharges  on  land  (tithes,  land-tax, 
rates,  and  taxes  of  all  kinds),  about  10«.  an  acre  per 
annum ;  expenses  of  artificial  manures,  including  the 
manurial  value  of  cake,  12«.  a  year;  labour  (ploughing, 
tilling,  horse  labour),  20«.  a  year ;  seeding  for  the  four 
years — ^wheat,  barley,  turnips,  and  clover— 8«.  a  year ; 
interest  on  farmer's  capital  on  arable  land,  including 
the  purchase  of  tenant-right  on  entry,  10a.  an  acre; 
manual  labour,  20«.  an  aero;  tradesmen's  bills,  lOs, 
Total  annual  outlay,  4i.  10«.— 18Z.  for  the  four  years. 
He  computed  the  receipts  per  acre  as  follows :— Pro- 
duction of  crops,  28  bushels  of  wheat  at  3«.  6d.  a  bushel 
((6d,  more  than  the  present  price),  41,  I80. ;  consuming 
value  of  the  straw,  15«. ;  32  bushels  of  barley  at  3«.  Zd,, 
bl,  4e, ;  straw,  lbs. ;  value  of  roots  on  the  four-field 
system,  21. ;  a  ton  of  hi^,  consuming  value,  taking  two 
or  three  years  running,  45^. ;  feeding  after-shear,  16s. 
Total  value  from  the  land  per  acre  for  the  four  years, 
l^L  13tf.,  against  18^  expenses,  representing  an  annual 
loss  of  6s.  §d,  an  acre  of  oi*dinary  Dorset  land,  and  that 
without  paying  any  rent,  on  the  old  system  of  farming 
ordinary  land  and  keeping  it  in  good  tenautable  order. 
During  the  last  few  years  many  men  had  of  necessity 
curtailed  their  expenses  on  the  land ;  but  that  was  not 
a  true  remedy,  because  the  land  would  in  the  long  run 
suffer  in  consequence,  and  by  curtailing  labour  liiev 
would  be  entrenching  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land. 
Many  farmers  nowadays  were  losing  on  all  their  arable 
land  except  of  the  best  quality. 

Mr.  H.  Spicer  said  Mr.  Homer  had  put  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  rather  high.  Six  sacks  an  acre  instead 
of  seven  would  be  nearer  the  mark  in  Dorset.  The 
labour  bill  in  many  cases — in  his  own,  for  example — 
came  to  far  more  than  20«.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Jesty  agreed.  He  spoke  of  how  severely  the 
Dorset  farmers  felt  the  agricultural  depression.  Most 
of  their  land  was  arable,  and  as  arable  farming  was 
unprofitable  it  would  readily  be  seen  that  l^ey  were 
great  sufierers. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  in  his  calculations  the 
cost  of  carters  and  shepherds  was  excluded.  Otherwise 
the  labour  bill  would  come  up  to  26s.  or  27«.  an  acre 
per  annum. 

Mr.  O.  Bichards  said  that  very  little  of  their  arable 
land  would  bear  farming  on  the  four-field  system,  and 
they  might  curtail  labour  by  leaving  down  the  lay 
grounds  another  ^ear  or  two,  and  adopting  the  five  or 
six  field  system,  instead  of  the  four-tield. 

Mr.  Standfield  observed  that  ho  thought  Mr.  Homer 
had  underestimated  the  losses  incurred  by  the  cultiva- 
tors of  arable  land.  The  four-field  system  upon  which 
the  great  extent  of  their  land  was  now  cultivated  was 
antiquated  and  should  be  superseded  by  a  new  system 
the  five-field  or  six-field.  They  might  obtain  some 
degree  of  relief  by  keeping  land  down  to  pasture  longer 


and  reducing  the  expenses  of  working  the  land,  and 
herein  was  seen  the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the 
Agricultural  Holding  Act  so  as  to  give  farmers  more 
freedom  of  cultivation  than  was  at  present  allowed 
under  many  of  the  agreements  in  force. 

Mr.  Stacey  agreed  with  previous  speakers  as  to  20s. 
per  acre  not  meeting  the  labour  bill.  On  a  600-acro 
farm  his  labour  bill  was  800Z.  He  got  hi  per  cow  less 
from  his  dairy  now  than  when  he  took  the  farm.  It 
was  the  practice  now  to  leave  the  heavy  lands  down  two 
or  three  years. 

Mr.  Marsh  said  he  farmed  107  acres  and  paid  150{.  in 
labour. 

The  Chairman  agreed  that  out  of  tilled  land  they 
could  not  recover  the  cost  of  tillage,  much  less  make  a 
profit.  Ho  suggested  the  passing  of  the  following  reso- 
lution : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  ibis  meeting  the 
'*  farming  of  arable  land,  especially  on  the  old  four- 
"  field  system,  has  become  absolutely  unprofitable  on 
"  account  of  the  low  prices  of  produce.*' 

This  motion  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bichards,  seconded 
by  Mr.  T.  Keynes,  and  carried  uniinimously. 

The  meeting  next  considered  how  far  the  depression 
could  be  relieved  by  laying  larger  areas  to  grass. 

Mr.  O.  Bichards  observed  that  the  objection  to  this 
was  that  their  land  as  a  whole  was  not  fit  for  permanent 
pasture.  They  should  let  the  seeds  remain  down  as 
long  as  they  were  fit  to  remain.  Many  agriculturists, 
finding  the  growing  of  com  unprofitable,  tried  to  let 
their  old  com  land  go  back  to  pasture ;  but  it  did  not ; 
it  became  worthless.  Hince  he  had  been  in  business 
as  a  farmer,  the  price  of  wheat  had  gone  down  about 
40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Besent  said  he  broke  up  some  down  land  at 
Deverall  some  years  ago.  It  had  now  gone  down  to 
grass,  *'  but  there  was  no  grass  there.'* 

Mr.  H.  Spicer  observed  that  if  a  tenant  had  security 
of  tenure,  it  would  be  some  inducement  to  him  to  grass 
down  his  land. 

Mr.  H.  Standfield  said  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  salvation  for  British  farmers  was  to  be  found  in 
grassing  down  the  poor  land.  It  would  revert  to  the 
prairie  value,  and  would  have  to  be  rented  as  such. 

Mr.  Tozer  stated  how  he  had  tried  the  five-field 
system  with  advantage.  He  laid  some  land  down 
to  grass  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  His  labour  came 
to  30s.  per  acre.  In  his  opinion  the  cause  of  the 
depression  was  steam.  (The  Chairman:  Not  steam 
cultivation.)  In  other  words,  it  was  the  ocean  grey- 
hounds which,  at  so  cheap  a  n^  of  transport,  brought 
the  foreigners'  produce  to  their  doors  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Mr.  Jesty  spoke  with  disapproval  of  the  substitution 
of  the  five-field  or  six-field  system  for  that  at  present  in 
force,  as  it  would  inevitably  result  in  clearing  labour 
off  the  land,  and  decreasing  the  productive  power  of 
the  coantry.  There  was  no  system  to  beat  a  good 
four-field.  It  would  grow  more  com  and  carry  more 
stock  than  any  other  system. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  on 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Standfield,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stacey: — "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
"  sowing  of  arable  land  to  grass,  looff  lays,  or  perma- 
*'  nent  pasture,  is  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  cure  for 
*'  agricultural  depression,  though  some  cases  an  im- 
'*  provement  on  continuous  cultivati<m.  We  caanot 
*'  look  forward  to  the  result  of  these  syitems  with 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTUBE  : 


'*  BftttsfaeMcni,  m  it  is  evident  that  tho  )>rodii;otiOii 
•^  of  the  ioiitttiy  will  be  lesB,  and  our  villageB  to  a 
"  cettnin  ext€ttit  dopopalaiied.". 

'Dr.  Lye  said  a  juat  remedy  would  be  the  reduction 
of  the  burdens  on  the  land,  snch,  for  example,  as  the 
tohool  rates  and  the  maintenance  of  the  roads. 

The  Chairman  spoke  with  regret  of  the  downfall  ef 
the  small  mills  thronghont  the  coontry,  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  great  loss  to  the  rulages.  Con- 
sidering that  the  consumers  vastly  ontnnmbered  the 
prodncerSy  and  that  even  the  agricultural  party — 
including  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer — ^were  by  no 
means  agreed  upon  its  expediency,  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  introducing  a  system  of  protection  was 
appelant.  The  decay  of  the  small  mills  in  the  country, 
to  which  he  had  alr^ftdy  alluded,  was  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  importation  of  foreign  flour,  for  at  present 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  imported  was  brought  in. 
in  the  shape  of  flour.  As  to  his  own  opinion  on  Protec- 
tion, seeing  bow  utterly  adverse  lo  them  was  the  flscal 
policy  adopted  by  other  countries,  he  thought  that, 
instead  of  nailing  their  flag  to  free  trade  through  thick 
and  thin,  they  should  study  what  would  be  best  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  If  it  were  found  that  an  import 
dutv  upon  certain  commodities  would  be  for  t^e  benefit 
of  the  country,  then  they  should  not  be  deterred  fipom 
imposing  it  oy  sentimental  attachment  to  what  was 
called  the  "great  principle  of  free  trade."  To  his 
mind,  however,  free  trade  was  not  a  principle,  but  an 
expedient,  to  be  adopted  or  discarded  in  accordance 
with  the  good  of  the  country  at  largo.  He  questioned 
whether  u  small  tax  on  foreign  flour — ^not  wheat — ^would 
not  be  good  for  the  country  on  the  whole,  and  tend  to 
cheapen  provisions — flour,  meal,  and  bran — in  isolated 
villages  rather  than  make  them  dear.  As  the  importa- 
tion of  live  stock  in  the  past  had  been  the  fruitful  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  cattle  disease,  it  would  be  well, 
before  deciding  to  allow  them  to  come  in  again,  to 
consider  the  imposition  of  a  tax  large  enough  at  least  to 
recoup  the  country  for  the  cost  of  any  diseases  that 
followed  in  their  train. 

Mr.  Besent  proposed : — '*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
"  meeting  it  is  grossly  unfair  that  our  heavily  burdened 
**  land  should  have  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
**  lightly  taxed  lands  of  new  countries.  That  we  recog- 
'*  nise  the  impossibility  of  introducing  any  general 
**  system  of  protection ;  and  we  condder  that  the 
**  present  oppressive  burdens  on  land  in  this  country 
**  should  be  removed  or  lightened." 

Mr.  Staudfield  seconded.  He  observed  they  ought 
not  to  build  hopes  on  protection  as  of  any  immediate 
value,  although  a  few  years  of  study  and  continuous 
hard  work  might  make  the  wa^  clearer. 

Mr.  H.  3picer  agreed  in  thinking  that  no  proposal 
for  the  re-establishment  of  protection  would  go  down 
at  all. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. ' 
The  Chairman  next  brought  forward  the  questioiji  of 
unjust  rates,  and  moved : — *'  That  i^i  the  opinion  of 
**  this  meeting,  the  Government  should  take  over  the 
**  entire  ijoaintenance  of  the  aged  poor,  provide  homes 
**  and  maintenance  for  pauper  children,  and  bear  [all 
"  charRes.for  public  rates,  for  the  administiation  of 
**  justice,  and  elementary  education."  He  spoke  of 
the  deBiral;)ility  of  taxation  being  remodelled  on  the 
basis  of  rear  and  personal  property  paying  equal 
shares.    The  workhouaes  were  meant  to  be  a  deterrent 


the  houeai,  worthy,  indnstrioto  toiiaita  tio  .s^ivndii  Ihei^i 
last  days  in.  It  wafi  the  duty  of  the  country  to  proviile* 
for  tfqeh  peop^  in  their  (4d  ogv.  Hf^wte-ned  i6<  the 
grievance  to  the  rural  ratepayer  of  iMiving'tD€onteihfat& 
towards  urban  fbotpal^^  improfeioeBti^'  asd  ctferaet* 
wateving.  Since  l^eooimty  council  had  had  the  niMiage- 
ment  of  tiie  main  troads,  tha  ohargea  on  urban  tomdm 
had  inoreaaed  by  10,0001.  a  year.  Ba  Buegaated  asL 
entirely  different  method  of  maintaimng  the  romda^^ 
that  the  oantral  gorenunant  should  take  tbem.  arac, 
delegating  to  tdie  diatrtet  ooumnls  the  duty  of  nudn* 
taining  Uiem  at  the  ^zpeoie  of  the  nation,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  duly-appointed  Gkrvemment 
surveyors. 

Mr.  H.  Spicer  said  he  thought  that  the  countv,  hiffh- 
way,  police,  poor,  and  school  rates  should  be  paid  by  ma 
G;ovenunen4  ^nd  other  rates  should  be  equally  divided 
between  owner  and  occupier. 

Mr.  Stephens  said  he  was  of  opinicm  that  the  poor  law 
could  be  administered  more  economically  if  they  in  the 
villages  kepb  their  own  poor,  and  if  the  principle  of 
out-door  relief  were  extended. 

Mr.  Jesty  said  that  60  years  ago  tiie  tra£3o  on  the 
roads  was  mainly  local. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  obeerved  that  formerly  farmeta  got  a 
very  good  pricel  tm  their  barley,  b«t  that  waa  not  so 
now  on  account  of  extensive  brewing  from  foreign 
barleys  and  other  ingredients.  The  country  l»d  flowed 
a  great  mon<^ly  to  be  established  by  the  bre^eva,  aod 
the  agriculturists  could  furly  ask  to  share  in  the  profits 
of  that  monopoly  by  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
on  liquor  brewed  from  Ihi^iah-grown  barley  and  bops. 
He  suggesrted  the  passing  of  the  following  resolution  : 
*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  there  ahoold  be  a 
*'  eonsiderable  reduction  of  duty  on  all  ale  or  beer 
**  brewed  from  British-grown  barley  or  hops." 

Mr.  Greorge  spoke  in  favour  of  hree  houses,  and  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  public  taste  would  prefer 
beer  brewed  from  Bnglish  malt  and  hope  to  the  present 
popular  brews. 

Mr.  Spicer  said  that  any  liquor  not  made  from  malt 
and  ho^  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  called  beer. 

Mr.  Tozer  suggested  the  re^imposition  of  the  malt 
tax. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unaoimouBly: 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was  briefly  considered. 

The  Chairman  said  he  disagreed  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Cenktil  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in 
reference  to  laying  down  permanent  pasture. 

Mr.  Stacey  had  laid  down  32  o^sres  to  gimsi. 

The  Chairman  objeeted  to  the  propon^  to*  give  eom- 
pensation  ef  horse-corn. 

Mr.  Toeer  said  he  took  a  farm  20  years  ago  in  a 
miserable  condition.  Ho  thought  competent  persona 
ought  to  visit  farms  periodically  ana  reoord  their 
condition. 

Mr.  Spicer  and  Mr.  Standfield  said  farmers  did  nab 
want  periodical  visits,  but  they  wanted  a  reoord  on 
etttfy. 

Besolved :  "  That  the  laying  down  of  penuanent 
"  pasture,  should  be  cransfeniMl  to  Part  Uh  of  the 
'*  Schedule  of  the  Agriouhmral  Holdings  Aet."  Ako 
**  that  *  Improved  condition  and  cleanliness  of  holding 
"  '  due  to  continuous  good  farming/  shovld  be  added  to 
••  Part  ni." 


APPENDIX  D.  1  (6). 


Notes  of  PtJBLlc  Meeting  held  at  Wool,  May  30th,  1894. 


Arranged  by  the  Winfrith  Farmmrs'  Olub. 
Mr.  B.  B.  White  (Chairman  of  the  Farmers*  Olub) 
in  the  chair. 

About  do  present. 

Agkicultukal  Holdings  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Spioer  expressed  approval  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Central  ChamOer 
of  Agriculture  for  the  amendment  of  the  Agricultural 
Holcungs  Act,  except  certain  particulars.  As  to  fences 
umL  aadnly  mowing  grass  lands,  the  amendments 
suggested  were  not  eaiplidit  enough.  Then  in '  *  breaking 
**i  up  old  grass   lands  without   the   consent   of   the 


**  landlord**  he  thought  the  words  '* pctmailbnt 
pasture  "  ought  to  bo  substituted  for  **  old  ^asi  lands  ** 
as  being  more  explicit.  Then  as  to  the  mamteiiaiice  of 
roads  it  onght  to  be  specified  that  **  occupation  roaiis  " 
were  meant.  He  moved  a  resolution  to  this  eflfect.  It 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dorey  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Passmore  moved  tne  following  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  Ground  Game  Act : — **  That,  In  the 
**  opinion  of  this  meeting,  damages  done  by  game  and 
"  rabbits  around  coverts  should  be  made  recoverable, 
"  due  notice  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  or  adjoining 
**  owner  in  writing  that  such  damage  is'  being  done." 
There  couldbe  no  question  that  where  landloi'ds  preserved 
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gaipk^in  woo(J«  they  ^booW  p»y  for  the  damage  done  to 
the  sarroandinff  farm  land.  , 

Mr.  Boatswain  Becouded,  and  isaid  it  was  especially 
objectionable  when  strangers  had  the  shooting,  and 
had  a  lot  of  keepers  come  and  breed  rabbits,  &o^, 
which  did  great  damage  to  the  farmer,  who  at  present 
had  no  means  of  redress. 

Mr.  T.  Duke  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  any  remedial 
meaaores  affecting  adjoining  owners  as  well  as  the 
farmer's  own  ten^t.  Farmers  should  also  be  able  to 
claim  compensation  for  damage  done  by  birds  as  well 
as  ^:t>nnd  game. 

Mr.  Boatswain  added  that  every  landlord  ought  to 
be  required  by  law  to  keep  his  game  within  his  own 
preserves.    The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bradfield  referred  to   the  question  of  railway 
rates.    He  said  railway    companies  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  charge  moi  e  for  traneport  to  any  intermediate 
station  tiian  to  the  terminus.    For  example,  at  Wool  at 
present  they  paid  8«.  W  a  ton  for  carriage  of  produce 
from  Bristol,  whereas    the     South- Western  Railway 
Company  took   it  past  Wool  Station,  ten   miles,  to 
Dorchester,  and  17,  to  Weymouth,  running  partly  over 
another  line,  and  yet  delivered  it  at  78. 6d.  a  ton — Is.  Sd- 
less.    The  rates  for  short  distances  were  too  hi^h.    All 
the  rates  had  been    raised  about  5   per  cent,  since 
1892.    He  did  not  think  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  that  London  and  South'* Western.  1002« 
shares  should  stand  at  193i.    He  moved:— ** That  in 
'*  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  no  railway  company  oughc 
*'  to  be  allowed  to  charge  moire  to  and  from  anv  iwter^ 
'*  mediate  station  than  to  any  farther  point  on  thosame 
**  system,  even  though  that  point  be  in  competition 
*•  with  other  railways  or  with  water-carriage ;  and  that 
"  the  short-distanoe  rates  ought  to  be  reduced.*' 

Mr.  Boatswain  said  manure,  &c.,  oould  be  sent  from 
London  to  Dorchester  and  back  to  Wool  for  less  than 
from  London  to  Wool  direct. 

Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  seconded,  attd  the  mortion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  desirability  of  rates 
being  raised  on  a  more  equal  basis  and  of  making  other 
property  than  agricultural  land  pay  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  rates  and  tares.  There  were  many  large  and 
highly  profitable  businesses  paying  by  no  means  as 
much  as  they  ought,  whereas  a  large  area  of  land  was 
rated  up  to  the  hilt,  and  had  to  bear  rates  for  the  poor, 
police,  and  asylams,  ••  althongh  the  fteners  did  not 
**  create  half  as  many  paupers,  lunatics,  and  maimed 
"  cripples  as  those  engs^^ed  in  the  hicrative  businesses 
*'  to  which  he  ailwded.*' 

Mr.  Chapman  Saunders :  Those  who  make  those 
large  profits  ought  to  contribute  mere  to  the  ratios  and 
taxes  of  the  country  than  they  do. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Kent  said  he  thought  that  some  of  the 
rotes  should  be  equally  divided  between  owner  and 
ooeupier,  as  in  that  oase  the  owner  would  find  it  to  his 
interest  to  keep  down  the  rates  as  much  as  possible.  In 
ijk»  past  the  landlords,  so  largely  represented  on  the 
rste-mi^ing  and  spending  bodies,  had  not  felt  the 
burden  of  &e  rates  which  fbll  on  the  oeoupiers.  Then 
there  were  rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large 
for  police,  schools,  and  highways— ^hich  might  well  be 
paia  out  of  the  National  Exchequer  instead  of  local 

Mr.  Pearce  Bdgcumbe  moved :— **  That  rates  should 
••  be  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant.*'  T'his  plan 
answered  exceedingly  well  in  Scotland.  Then  he 
thoughc  that  purely  local  taxes,  such  as  the  carriage, 
dog,  and  gnu  licenses,  ought  to  be  collected  locally  and 
not  sent  up  to  London,  but  devoted  to  local  purposes, 
the  relief  of  local  rates. 

Mr.  Bradfield  seconded. 

Mr.  Passmore  observed  that  whether  the  rates  were 
divided  or  not  they  would  aU  have  to  come  out  of  the 
land.  He  thought  the  poor  rate  ought  to  be  collected 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  :  I  think  the  foreigner  ought 
to  pay  more  of  the  taxes  of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Kent  said  tlie  tenant  should  have  more 
security  in  his  holding.  Many  tenants  had  farms 
which  they  were  not  £sposed  to  give  up.  which  they 
had  had  tor  years,  and  lor  which  they  had  a  kind  of 
family  aff'ection ;  but  often,  when  they  were  not  able 
to  adjust  matters  with  their  landlords,  thev  had  the 
disagreeable  experience  of  having  to  quit.  He  was  not 
exactly  in  favour  of  land  courts,  but  he  should  like  some 
ftjtm  of  arbitration  or  valuation  by  which  a  sitting 
tenant  could  get  redress  without  having  to  take  the 
extreme  step  of  practically  throwing  his  farm  into  the 
market.    He  did  not  think  that  a  man    shonld   be 


arbitrarily  ^fonedout  of  hie 'farm  so  kmg  as  he  wa«  • 
farming  his  holding  with  good  husbandry. 

Mr.  Chapman  &kunders  said  he  did  not  think  the 
county  court  judge  was  a  properly  qualified  man  to 
deal  with  agricultural  disputes,  jde  ,  was  againab  a 
land  court. 

Mr.  H.  Spicer  observed  that  if  landlords  wished  them 
to  invest  money  in  the  land  they  must  g»ve  them 
security  of  tenure  in  some  shape  or  form.  j 

Mr.  W.  D.  Kent  moved:  '*  That  some  oourt  of  appeal 
**  should  oe  formed  to  which  a  tenant  might  apply, 
"  without  prejudice  to  his  occupation,  for  a  readjust*    . 
'*  ment  of  his  rent,  or  for  the  adjustment  of  any  other 
"  grievances." 
Mr.  H.  Spicer  seconded. 

Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  said  he  approved  of  the 
motion  with  the  exception  of  the  fixing  of  rent  ooming 
within  the  purview  of  the  eoort  of  appeal,  which 
would  come  to  mean  a  land  oourt.  He  moved  as  an 
amendment :  '*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  club  there 
"  should  be  a  court  of  arbitration  established  for  the 
"  settlement  of  disputes  arising  between  landlord  and 
"  tenant.** 

M>.  T.  Duke  seconded  the  amendment.  He  did  not 
tMnk  it  a  good  thing  to  dictate  to  their  landlords  in 
regard  to  rent  in  the  way  proposed  in  the  original 
motion.  The  landlords  of  tne  country  as  a  rule  had 
done  what  they  corukl  to  assist  them  through  a  very 
troublesome  time,  and  if  they  (the  tenants)  endeavoured 
to  adopt  arbitrary  measures  and  take  the  rent  question 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  then  the 
landlords  might  retaliate  when  their  tenants  were 
unable  to  meet  their  rent  by  politely  requesting  them 
to  leave  or  to  take  advantage  of  what  privileges  they 
could  obtain  from  the  law.  If  a  tenant  was  nOt  man 
enough  to  settle  about  the  rent  he  was  not  fit  to  have 
the^rm. 

On  a  division  being  taken,  Mr.  Kent's  motaon  was* 
carried,  five  or  six  voting  f6r  it,  but  several  members 
abstained  from  voting. 

The  Chairman  moved :  **  That  it  is  desirable,  in  the 
"  interest  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
"  the  industrial  community  at  large,  that  the  British 
'*  Qovemment  should  intimate  to  other  European 
*'  Governments,  and  to  the  United  States,  its  willing^^ 
**  ness  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  free  coinage 
"  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold." 

He  observed  that  he  became  a  bimetallist  oil 
attending  the  ffreat  conference  in  London  two  yoMrs 
ago.  He  thought  he  then  discovered  that  they  were 
sufiering  to  a  great  extent  through  gold  having  so 
increased  in  value  as  to  have  much  gpreater  purchasing 
powers  in  oomparison  with  silver. 

Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  seconded  the  motion.    For 
years,  he  said,  he  had  puzzled  his  brains  to  find  out  the 
real  cause  of  the  bad  times.    At  first  he  thought,  it 
might  be  bad  seasons  or  overproduetion ;    but  about 
two  years  ago  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sorry 
plight  in  which  farmers  found  themselves  was  mainly 
due — indeed,  almost  entirely  due — to  the  stoppage  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.    The  depression  had  directly, 
he  thought,  one  cause  only — low  prices.    Nine  persons 
out  of  ten  said  that  everything  would  be  right  if  only^ 
prices  were  not  so  low.    The  only  two  remedies  for  this 
state  of  things  appeared  to  him  to  be — first,  protection, 
and  secondly,  the  free  coinage  of  silver.    But  protec- 
tion could  not  be  regarded  as  practicable,  because  only 
the  agricultural  classes,  who  were  a  small  minorlt^^ 
would  be  in  favour  of  it,  and  all  others  aj^ainst  it. 
They  remembered,  most  of  them,  the  **temfic  row" 
there  was  when  it  was  proposed  to  reimpose  the  tax  on 
imported  corn,  and  when  m  the  riots  one  man  lost  his 
life  in  the  streets  of  Dorchester.    They  knew  how 
hopeless  it  was  for  them  to  try  to  get  protection,  and 
therefore  he  said  to  them,  **Do  not  try  for  what  you 
"  cannot  get,  because  you  are  only  destroying  your 
'*  chances  of  getting  what   you    can    get — this  free 
'*  coinage  of   silver.      All  the  great  manufacturing 
classes  in  the  North  of  England-— in  Lancashire,   at 
Manchester,  for  example-swished  to  have  silver  coined 
freely  again  just  as  much  as  they  did,  and  they  would 
not,  m  ^ing  in  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  be  one 
class  with  all  the  consumers  against  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  protection,  but  they  would  be  one  of  many 
classes  all  striving  to  attain  the  same  end.    He  asked 
them  all  to  call  to  mind  the  times  tVom  1850  to  1875. 
They  had  free  trade  then,  but  it  did  not  hurt  them. 
They  made  money  and  prospered.    It  was  during  the 
last  20  years  that  trouble  had  come ;  nut  all  at  once, 
but  gradually,  getting    v^orse    year  by  year.    Prices 
steadily  fell,  and  things,  us  they  knew  too  well,  went 
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from  bad  to  worse.  He  dated  the  beginninff  of  the 
trouble  to  20  years  ago,  and  they  could  put  their  finger 
on  1873,  and  'say  that  iu  that  year  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  Europn  ceased,  and  it  was  from  that  time  that 
the  gradual  decline  in  prices  could  be  traced.  They 
often  heard  talk  of  the  "fall  in  silver,"  but  that  waa 
not  correct.  Silver  had  not  fallen ;  it  was  gold  that 
had  gone  up.  This  question  was  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the 
agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  Ubert  invited  the  club  to  make  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  T.  Duke  said  he  believed  that  of  the  most 
eminent  financiers  in  England  some  were  for  bi- 
m^ttallism  and  some  against.  It  would  neem  that 
unless  it  was  adopted  by  the  whole  world  the  system 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them.  He  wished  to  know  why, 
it  bimetallism  was  to  have  the  same  effect  las  protec« 


tion  in  enhancing  prices,  it  should  be  deemed  so  much 
less  objectionable.  Personally  he  was  not  in  favour  of 
protection,  as  he  did  not  think  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  prices. 

Mr.  Pearce  Bdgcumbe  f aid  that  they  had  now  pro- 
tection for  gold,  and  they  wanted  free  trade  for  silver. 
The  great  rise  in  gold  had  broken  nearly  all  t^e 
Australian  banks,  because  they  were  by  the  nse  in  gold 
pledged  to  sead  them  in  Eogland  twice  as  much  pro- 
duce as  they  did  20  years  ago  in  order  to  pay  the 
sovereign  which  they  owed  to  them  in  England.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  bondholders,  but  it  was 
ruining  the  foreign  producer,  and  the  English  producer, 
too.  The  present  state  of  things  was  this :  Protection, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  produce,  was  applied  to 
thoprecious  metal,  and  had  driven  up  the  price. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  but  one  dissentient. 


APPENDIX  D.  1  (c). 


Notes  of  Pubuc  Mbbtiko  at  Dorchester,  June  6th,  1894. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Pope  in  the  chair. 
About  200  present. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  having  invited  evidence 
and  expression  of  views, 

Mr.  Gr.  Wood  Homer  referred  to  the  burdens  on  land. 
He  said  if  all  the  oharffes  on  the  land  were  added 
together,  an  acre  of  land  had  to  pav  to  the  (Government 
or  somebody  else,  before  either  the  landlord,  farmer, 
or  labourer  could  touch  a  penny,  a  charge  of  something 
lUce  10<.  an  acre :  and  the  rental  of  land  in  this  county 
and  neighbourhood  did  not,  he  supposed,  exceed  1^. 
an  acre.  It  was  utterlv  impossible  to  expeot  the  other 
half,  with  such  a  burden  on  it,  to  maintain  landlord, 
farmer,  and  labourer;  and  if  the  present  system  of 
increasing  the  ^burdens  on  the  laad  continued,  some  of 
them  were  bound  to  go  to  the  wall.  They  recognised 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  introductiou  of  a 
general  system  of  protection.  Because,  first  of  all, 
those  engaged  iu  the  agricultural  industry  were  by  no 
means  agreed  that  a  return  to  the  system  of  protection 
would  be  for  their  good,  and  those  who  did  think  so, 
the  producers,  were  so  small  a  minority  in  the  country 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  carry  it. 
Mr.  Hillier  (a  Dorchester  artisan)  asked  whether  he 
understood  Mr.  Homer  to  say  that  the  average  rental  of 
land  in  Dorset  was  15s.  an  acre,  as  he  paid  nearly  81.  an 
acre  for  his  allotment. 

Mr.  Wood  Homer :  I  suppose  your  acre  is  worth 
about  eight  times  more  than  the  average  of  land. 

Mr.  J.  Wyatt  said :  If  they  ^t  relief  in  one  way  they 
were  sure  to  have  it  put  on  m  another.  At  present 
they  in  the  countr}'  nad  to  contribute  towards  the 
paving,  widening,  and  watering  of  the  streets  in  the 
towns.  If  land  formerly  worth  15«.  an  acre  were  even 
given  to  them  free  they  could  not  till  it  at  a  profit. 
They  would  have  to  grass  down  the  poorest  parts  of 
the  farm,  and  the  farm  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and 
other  hands  would  have  to  go  and  seek  a  livins;  else- 
where. Without  some  kind  of  protection,  poor  land 
must  go  out  of  cultivation.  The  Gk)vemment  should 
adopt  some  sliding  scale  to  bring  the  price  of  wheat  up 
to  about  20s.  per  sack. 

Mr.  Coleman  (Broadmaync)  said  that  during  the  last 
twelve  months  the  farmers  had  made  no  rent  whatever. 
They  took  the  land  at  what  they  considered  its  full 
yalue,  and  he  thought  the  laud  was  let  at  as  low  a  rent 
an  it  CA)uld  well  be.  Where  they  were  un  fairly  h  ui-dened 
was  on  the  maintenance  of  the  main  roads.  The  district 
roads  they  were  willing  to  out  up  with.  Millers  get  their 
com  from  abroad  free  of  auty,  and  dragged  it  to  their 
great  roller  mills  over  the  main  roads  without  having 
to  pay  a  charge.  But  if  the  farmers  came  into  the 
market  they  he^  to  pay.  If  they  brought  a  basket  of 
vegetables  into  the  town  they  had  to  pay  for  it.  Last 
year  farmers  could  barely  get  three  sacks  an  acre 
out  of  their  com  land.  He  worked  as  a  tenant  farmer 
12  or  15  hours  a  day,  and  yet  got  nothing  for  all  his 
labour. 

Mr.  Toms  fLulworth)  thought  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  highways  ought  to  be  paid  from  the  National 
Exchequer  and  not  pu^  of  Ipcal  rates.     Thereby  the 


agriculturist  would  be  relieved,  and  the  men  who  smoked 
and  drank  would  have  to  pay.  At  present  very  many 
who  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  roads  paid  nothing  towards 
them.  The  county  police,  too,  should  be  paid  from  the 
National  Exchequer  and  not  from  the  rates. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Pope  having  to  leave,  Mr.  Wood  Homer  was 
moved  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pearce  Edgcnmbe  pointed  out  that  if  the  rates 
wore  taken  off  the  locality  and  paid  by  the  central 
government   it   would  be  very  aiffioult   to    exercise 
economy.    There  would  be  no  motive  locally  to  keep 
down  tne  various  expenses,  and  if  the  suggestion  were 
adopted  he  was  afraid  that  the  country  would  soon 
come  to  a  terrible  pass.    And  after  all  it  would  not 
benefit  tho  tenant  farmer.    It  would,  however,  benefit 
the  landlord,  for  of  course  if  the  rates  were  taken  ofi* 
the  land  the  tenants  could  aObrd  to  pay  more  for  it, 
and  rents  would  be  higher.    It  was  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty.   The  lower  the  rates  the  higher  would  even- 
tually be  the   rent.    The  change    might  benefit  the 
sitting  tenants  for  a  few  years,  but  when  the  tenancies 
came  to  be  renewed  it  would  mean  the   putting  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  into  the  landlords' 
pookets.    (A  voice:  Have  a  land  court.)    He  did  not 
see  how  a  land  court  was  to  assist  them,  because  it  was 
clear  that  if  the  charges  on  the  tenant  were  lighter  the 
rent  could  be  heavier.    He  believed  that  the  difficulty 
was  due,  not  so  much  to  rates  as  to  low  prices.    If  they 
went  into  the  county  figures  they  would  find  that  the 
rates  were  higher  10,  12,  and  15  years  ago,  and  of  late 
they  had  received  large  grants  in  aid  from  the  GK>vem- 
ment  which  had  reduced  the  rates,  but  when  the^  were 
higher  the  farmers  were  able  to  pay  them  and  did  very 
well.    With  com  selling  at  present  prices  they  would 
get  little  relief  by  tinkering  with  their  rates.    They 
wanted  better  prices,  and  there  were  only  two  ways  in 
which  they  could  get  better  prices— one,  pi*oteotion, 
which  they  did  not  think  they  could  get,  ana  the  other 
the  free  coinage  of  sil  ver.    Those  of  them  interested  in 
finance  knew  that  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  was  flooding  their  markets  with  the  cheap  labour 
of  the  East,  and  stopping  the  manufactures  in  the  north 
of  England.    Millions  in  India  and  Eussia  were  sending 
them  com  at  half  the  prices  which  ruled  15  or  20  years 
ago.    He  would  say  vo  them :  "  If  you  like  to  proceed 
*'  on  the  lines  of  continental  countries  and  havo  pro- 
''  tection,  go  for  it.    If  you  are  satisfied  that  you 
"  cannot  get  it  go  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  do 
**  let  us  go  for  something  that  will  give  us  better 
**  prices.** 

Mr.  Wood  Homer  thought  bimetallism  was  a  most 
complicated  subject  and  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  upon  it.  He  thought  it  wotud  be  difficult  for 
a  farmer  without  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  to 
express  an  opinion  either  for  or  against  it. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Symes  said  if  that  suggestion  for  the  rates 
to  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  were  adopted 
the  people  in  the  towns  would  at  once  demand  the  same 
privilege  for  themselves  and  say,  **  Why  should  we  pay 
*'  rates  and  taxes  in  the  towns  while  those  on  agriouf- 
**  tural  land  are  borne  bv  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ? " 
Wh^  should  townsmen  bave  to  pay  poor  rates  and 
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Bohool  rates  P  In  Dorohester  fche  rates  ran  to  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  rent.  In  Weymouth  they  amounted  up 
to  about  30  per  cent.  If  every  charge  was  to  be  taken 
off  the  lana  and  put  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  the 
townsmen  would  say,  "  Let  us  have  fair  plav  all  round.*' 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  that  such 
a  suggestion  was  impracticable.  It  would  cause  a 
perfect  revolution  in  finance,  and  lead  to  wanton  and 
reckless  expenditue,  and  after  alL  as  Mr.  Pearce  Edg- 
cumbe had  pointed  out,  it  would  simply  benefit  the 
landlords  ana  not  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  slightest 
deg^ree. 

Mr.  BUis,  of  Grimstone,  who  said  that  he  had  worked 
on  the  soil,  suggested  a  horse  or  wheel  tax,  with  agri- 
oulturai  horses  exempt,  and  that  brewers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  brew  with  English  malt  and  hops. 
Mr.  fl.  Spicer :  How  about  bicycles  ? 
Mr.  Ellis :  Let  us  have  a  tax  on  them  too. 
Mr.  Wood  Homer  replied  to  some  of  the  objections 
made.  Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  had  said  that  if  the  pro- 
posal were  carried  out  things  would  como  to  a  terrible 
pass ;  but  so  far  as  agriculture  was  ooncemod  it  could 
not  be  much  worse.  As  to  the  pants  in  aid  of  local 
taxation  Dorset  got  an  increase  in  round  numbers  of 
20,000L  a  year,  but  upwards  of  10,0002.  a  year  of  that 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  increased  charge  for  urban 
roads ;  and  other  charges  had  swallowed  up  all  that 
sum,  and  the  county  rates,  instead  of  being  reduced, 
had  gone  up  from  bd.  in  the  pound  to  S\d.  now.  Thus 
these  grants  in  aid  had  done  them  no  good,  because 
accompanied  by  increased  liabilities.  Tenants,  land- 
lords, and  labourers  should  unite  for  the  intereate  of 
the  land,  and  the  first  thinp^  to  do  was  to  clear  away 
some  of  the  charges  imposed  on  the  land  at  the  time 
when  it  was  the  only  property  on  which  it  was  possible 
to  gather  anything.  There  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  large  incomes  who  paid  nothing 
but  a  small  income  tax,  while  the  land  was  paying 
something  Kke  10«.  an  acre  to  national  charges. 

Besolved  nem,  con,,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
"  ing  it  is  grossly  unfair  that  our  heavily  burdened 
"  land  should  have  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
**  the  lightly  taxed  lands  of  new  countries.  That  we 
**  recognise  the  impossibility  of  the  introduction  of  a 
**  general  system  of  protection,  we  consider  that  the 
•*  present  oppressive  burdens  on  land  in  this  country 
"  should  be  removed  or  liffhtened.  And  that  in  the 
"  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Grovemment  should  take 
*'  over  the  entire  burden  of  maintaining  the  aged  poor, 
"  of  providing  homes  and  maintenance  for  pauper 
"  children,  of  all  charges  for  the  public  roads  (all 
"  highways  exclusively  used  by  the  public  being  made 
"  main  roads)  of  all  charges  for  the  administration  of 
"  justice,  and  of  all  charges  for  elementary  education." 

Mr.  Coleman  then  moved :  **  That  in  the  opinion  of 
**  this  meeting  there  should  be  a  considerable  reduction 
"  of  duty  on  all  ale  or  beer  brewed  from  British-grown 
"  barley  or  hops,  and  an  extra  duty  imposed  on  foreign 
'•  produce  used  in  brewing.*' 

Mr.  J.  S.  Tuck  seconded. 

Mr.  Little  obiected  to  the  first  part  of  the  motion,  as 
ho  maintained  that  the  tax  on  beer  brewed  from  English 


barley  was  not  excessive,  the  brewers  getting  a  fair 
profit.  But  the  liquor  brewed  from  foreign  produce 
and  saccharine  yielded  a  much  larger  profit,  and  as  the 
brewers  contributed  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  their 
turnover  to  the  taxation  of  the  country  they  should  bo 
compelled  to  pay  a  heavier  duty  on  their  braws  from 
other  material  than  English  malt  and  hops. 

Mr.  T.  Atkins  pointed  out  that  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  foreign  barleys  would  be  to  tax  them  at 
the  port  of  entry,  and  that  would  mean  protection,  for 
inland  it  would  be  extremely  diflSoult  to  discern  between 
the  British  and  the  foreign. 

Mr.  Little's  objection  was  approved  by  the  meeting, 
and  eventually  Mr.  Coleman's  resolution  was  carried 
without  dissent  in  the  following  form :  "'That  in  the 
••  opinion  ot  this  meeting  an  extra  duty  should  be  levied 
"  on  all  foreign  produce  used  in  brewing." 

Mr.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  then  moved :  "  That  it  is 
"  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  that  the 
"  British  Government  should  enter  into  an  Intema- 
*•  tional  agreement  for  the  fi*ee  coinage  of  silver  on  a 
"  fixed  ratio."  It  was,  he  said,  due  to  the  appreciation 
of  gold  that  they  were  beinc  flooded  by  the  cheap  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries,  and  as  long  as  they  refused  to 
coin  silver  cheaply  they  would  continue  to  be  flooded 
with  corn  imported  at  from  20«.  to  22«.  a  quarter.  He 
noticed  in  the  **  Financial  News  "  that  there  were  51 
million  quarters  of  wheat  actually  on  the  sea  to  Europe 
at  the  present  moment.  Small  measures  of  relief,  such 
as  those  mentioned  that  day,  might  enable  farmers  to 
rub  along  to  a  certain  extent;  but  a  radical  remedy  for 
the  depression  could  bo  found  only  in  better  prices, 
and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  the  only  practicable 
means  of  restoring  the  good  old  times. 

Mr.  Little  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that  though 
he  did  not  profess  to  fully  understand  the  question,  he 
could  see  how  the  English  sovereign  was  at  a  premium 
in  India,  Russia,  and  other  silver  countries,  owing  to 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  how,  couKequently,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  would  raise  the  price  of  com  in 
England. 

The  resolution  was  carried  without  dissent. 
Mr.  W.  Mayo  moved  and  Mr.  S.  Vine  seconded: 
"  That  failing  the  taking  over  of  the  roads  by  the  Im- 
"  perial  Grovernment  a  wheel  tax  should  be  imposed,  and 
"  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  relief  of  local  burdens." 
The  motion  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority, 
four  hands  only  being  held  up  against  it. 

Mr.  Little  then  moved:  **That  this  meeting  of 
*'  agriculturists  wish  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
**  amended  so  as  to  give  greater  security  of  tenure,  free 
**  cultivation  of  the  Innd,  and  free  sale  of  produce." 

By  this  time  many  had  left  the  meeting,  only  about 
30  remaining. 

Mr.  Reed  suggested  that  to  this  motion  should  be 
added  the  words,  ''acd  compensation  for  all  improve- 
'•  ments,  whether  consented  to  by  the  landlord  or 
"  not." 

Mr.  S.  Vine :  Shalf  they  be  necessary  improvements  ? 
If  we  adopt  that  we  shall  be  driving  somewhere  ! 

No  one  seconded  Mr.  Beed's  rider,  but  Mr.  Vine 
seconded  the  original  motion  which  was  carried  without 
dissent. 


APPENDIX  D.  1  (c). 


Notes  of  Pubuc  Meeting  at  Blandpokd,  June  9th,  1894. 


The  meeting  was  convened  by  the  Blandford  Farmers' 
Club. 

Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Tory  (Chairman  of  the  club)  in  the  chair. 

About  80  present. 

The  Chairman  said:  No  one  would  deny  that  the 
present  was  a  very  grave  time  for  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  they  were  all  anxious  to  see  things  im- 
prove. He  was  sony  to  see  there  were  very  few  o^\Tiers 
©f  land  present.  Had  those  owners  nothing  to  put 
before  the  Commisnion?  Was  tlu^ir  interest  not  at 
stake  P  H<*  supposed  not,  as  he  could  not  in  any  other 
way  account  for  their  absence.  In  his  opinion,  however, 
their  interest  was  very  much  at  stake,  and  he  thought  the 
landowners  should  come  forward  much  oftener  than  they 
did  to  support  the  tenant  farmers  in  their  endeavours 
to  do  what  they  could  to  alleviate  the  depression  which 
was  hanging  over  agriculture. 
»    86390. 


Sir  Charles  D'Oyly  stated  he  was  not  a  landlord,  a 
tenant  farmer,  or  a  labourer ;  but  he  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  national  industry  of  agriculture,  and 
the  card  sent  him  invited  all  interested  to  attend. 
Therefore,  as  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject 
of  what  was  generally  known  as  bimetallism,  and  as  he 
was  perfectly  certain  bimetallism  was  entirely  con- 
nected with  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
generally— and  particularly  of  the  agricultural  interest 
— he  thought  he  was  morally  bound  to  do  all  he  oould 
as  a  neighbour  to  help  them  in  the  dilemma  in  which 
they  were  placed.  No  doubt  there  were  many  subordi- 
nate questions  included  in  the  question  of  the  present 
depression.  For  instance,  he  thought  that  the  heavy 
incidence  of  taxation  falling  on  the  land  was  neither  just 
or  equitable.  There  were  many  other  grievances,  but 
they  were  co  existent  with  the  time  when  they  ha  I  the 
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agfricul- 

toral  labourers  safferins  either  from  a  diminution  of 
wajj^es  or  from  the  want  of  employ  ment.  There  were  many 
factors  in  the  depression,  but  he  maintained  that  the 
chief  was  the  fault  of  the  currency  laws.  After  speaking 
at  considerable  length  he  moved,  "  That  this  meeting 
**  is  of  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  currency  laws  is 
"  desirable,  in  order  to  counteract  the  baneful  conse- 
*'  quence  of  the  great  and  continuous  fall  in  the  prices 
•*  of  commodities."    Mr.  S.  Groves  (farmer)  seconded. 

Mr.  Jonas  Mitchell  (farmer)  said,  wheat  at  the  present 
time  was  lower  than  it  had  been  since  1890.  In  his 
opinion  the  cause  of  that  was  the  great  purchasing  power 
of  English  gold  in  foreign  markets.  In  Ar^ntina  an 
English  sovereign  would  purchase  wheat  which,  in  the 
English  market,  would  be  worth  32.  Bussian  barley  was 
selHng  in  this  country  at  11«.  9i.,  and  the  Russian 
grower  got  the  equivwont  of  11.  for  it.  Wheat  was, 
therefore,  brought  to  this  country  and  sold  at  a  great 
advantage  over  the  home  grower.  Unless  the  currency 
was  changed  the  English  mrmors  would  be  driven  from 
the  market  and  the  labourers  would  fall  with  them. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Brcnnand  said  the  remarks  of  Sir  Charles 
D*Oyly  had  impressed  him  very  much,  but  he  should 
not  like  to  commit  himself  to  the  resolution,  as  it  bound 
them  entirdhr  to  the  fact  that  the  currency  ought  to  be 
changed.  He  believed  many  of  them  had  not  fully 
considered  the  question,  and  therefore  thev  should  not 
commit  themselves  entirely  to  the  resolution  as  it 
stood.  He  would,  therefore,  move  as  an  amendment : 
"That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  currency 
'*  question  requires  further  consideration  with  a  view 
"  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  inequality  of  the  cur- 
'*  rency  system  m  various  countries  affects  the  present 
*•  depression  in  commerce."  This,  however,  was  not 
seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried,  only  one  hand 
being  held  up  against  it. 

Mr.  H.  Ford  said  he  was  more  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  protection  than  of  bimetallism,  He  could  not  see 
how  they  could  be  called  Free  Traders  when  all  other 
countries  were  Protectionists.  He  moved :  **  That  in 
"  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  cause  of  depression 
**  in  agriculture  is  the  lowness  of  prices,  caused  by 
'*  foreign  competition,  and  the  onljr  effectual  remedy 
**  is  to  mtroduce  a  system  of  protection." 

Mr.  J.  Lockyer  seconded,  and  in  doing  so  said  at  the 
present  price  of  corn  it  was  impossible  to  grow  wheat 
at  a  profit.  Kthey  could  not  grow  com,  the  only  thing 
for  them  to  do  was  to  lay  down  the  land  to  grass,  which 
would  mean  still  less  employment  for  the  labourers. 

Mr.  G.  Gkx>d  thought  tnere  should  be  a  sliding  scale 
on  com  and  flour  imported  into  the  country. 

Sir  Oharles  D'Oyly  pointed  out  that  Protectionist 
countries  like  Gkrmany  were  also  suffering,  but  he 
could  not  see  how  they  could  be  termed  Free  Traders 
whilst  there  was  not  reciprocity. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Parker  moved  as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Ford's  proposition :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
**  ing  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  have  to  compete  with  the 
**  lightly  taxed  lands  of  new  countries ;  that  we  recog- 
**  nise  the  impossibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  general 
•*  system  of   protection;    and  that  we    consider  the 
'*  present    oppressive    burdens    upon  land  should  be 
**  removed  altogether  or  lightened."    He  believed  that 
resolution  had  been  passed  at  other  meetings  in  the 
county,  and  he  hopea  they  would  pass  it  and  thereby 
show  a  solid  opinion  in  the  county. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Gave  seconded  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Q.  E.  Woodhouse  contended  it  was  utterly  im- 
practicable to  try  and  take  all  the  burdens  off  land,  and 
he  thought  the  last  clause  of  the  amendment  should  be 
le(b  oej.    He  thought  it  was  not  an  amendment. 
Mr.  ^.  Gi-oves  supported  the  amendment. 
The  Obairman  ruled  the  last  part  of  the  amendment 
out  or  order,  upon  which  Mr.   Parker  withdrew  the 
whole  of  his  amendment. 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Ford's  resolution 
was  lost  bv  15  votes  to  12. 

Mr.  Parj^er  then  proposed  his  former  amendment  as 
a  substantive  motion,  which  Mr.  Cave  seconded. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  proposed  that  the  words  *''  removed 
altogether  '*  should  be  left  out  of  the  resolution.  Unless 
people  raised  the  money  he  did  not  think  they  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  spending  of  it.  They  had  no  concep- 
tion of  tiie  difficultaes  they  were  incurring.     When 


money  was  taken  from  the  Gkrvomment  too  often  they 
were  not  so  very  particular  how  they  spent  it.  If  it 
was  to  vote  a  pension  from  the  Government  they  smiled 
and  paid  it  away,  but  if  it  was  a  sixpence  for  an  old 
woman,  and  that  sixpence  came  from  the  rates,  they 
quibbled  about  it  for  a  long  time.  If  they  passed  that 
resolution  he  thought  they  would  take  a  leap  into  the 
dark. 

Mi.  H.  S.  Senior  seconded  the  amendment.  He 
thought  it  perfectly  absurd  to  ask  that  all  the  taxes  and 
rates  should  be  taken  off  land.  Land  must  be  taxed  in 
proportion,  but  at  the  present  time  it  was  taxed  out  of 
allj)roportion. 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting  18  voted  for  amending 
the  resolution  and  12  against.  The  resolution  as 
amended  was  then  put  and  carried,  21  voting  for  and 
none  against. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  several  other  ques- 
tions which  he  said,  Uiough  small,  required  to  be 
altered.  He  thought  something  should  be  done  to 
reduce  the  highway  rates,  which  should  be  placed  on 
such  a  basis  that  those  who  used  the  roads  should  pay 
for  their  repair.  In  his  own  parish  (in  Blandtord 
Union)  the  rates  were,  in  1891,  Is.  7}d.  in  the  pound,  in 
1892,  l9.  lOd.,  and  in  1893, 2s.  6d.  He  contended  in  this 
respect  the  urban  districts  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
the  rural.  He  also  advocated  an  amended  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  with  a  greater  freedom  of  sale  and  culti- 
vation. The  Adulteration  Act  should  be  more  rigidly 
enforced,  especially  with  respect  to  ale  and  beer,  which 
should  only  be  brewed  from  barley,  malt,  and  hops. 
The  question  of  railway  rates  was  also  an  important 
one,  and  the  rates  granted  in  some  cases  were  most 
unfiur.  He  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  competition 
brought  about  by  Uiere  being  two  lines  at  Dorchester, 
personB  could  send  produce  cheaper  to  London  from 
that  place  than  he  could  from  Wimbome.  Foreign 
meat  and  other  foreign  produce  should  be  marked 
as  such.  The  transfer'  of  land  should  be  cheapened 
and  made  more  easy.  He. objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  com  averages  for  tithes  were  taken,  con- 
tending that  the  average  price  of  all  com  grown  on 
the  farm  should  be  taken  as  the  basis.  Tithe  should  be 
based  on  an  annual,  not  a  septennial,  average.  Speak- 
ing of  the  depressiop,  he  said  at  Sturminster  Marshall 
there  were  10  able-bodied  men  put  of  work  in  the  montii 
of  June,  which  perhaps  had  never  been  known  before. 
The  only  remedy  granted  to  farmers  so  far  had  been  a 
little  reduction  m  their  rents  by  some  of  the  landlords. 
In  the  case  of  arable  farms,  however,  that  reduction 
had  not  been  sufficient. 

Mr.  Gk>od  said  the  manner  in  which  the  averaces  on 
which  tithes  were  paid  were  taken  was  unfair,  but  he 
did  not  agree  to  fixing  the  tithe  on  an  annual  average. 

Mr.  J.  Mitchell  thought  the  money  voted  for  tech- 
nical education  was  a  gi*eat  waste,  and  it  should  be  put 
to  some  better  use. 

Mr.  Brennand  said  the  things  mentioned  by  the 
Chairman  appeared  small  in  themselves,  but  amounted 
to  a  great  deal  in  the  aggregate.  As  to  the  question  of 
freedom  of  cultivation  and  sale,  in  some  leases  he  had 
drawn  the  only  stipulation  was  that  for  the  last  two 
years  the  landlord  should  have  his  Hay.  As  to  the  rail- 
way rates  it  seemed  to  him  that  Parliament  was  ruled 
by  the  railway  lords.  With  reference  to  the  transfer  of 
land  he  did  not  see  there  was  any  grievance  applicable 
to  Dorset.  There  was  so  very  few  transfers  made, 
conrparatively  speaking,  in  that,  he  was  going  to  say, 
landlord-ridden  county  of  Dorset.  It  was  almost  typical 
of  the  county  that  the  land  wan  held  in  a  few  hands, 
consequently  there  were  very  few  sales. 

Mr.  Lockyer  said  that  plants  which  were  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  STjch  as  watercress  and  mushrooms,  ought 
to  be  Better  protected  by  law.  He  thought  persons 
should  no  more  be  allowed  to  take  them  from  a  farm 
tban  they  should  to  go  into  a  person's  garden  and  cut  a 
cabbage.  He  could  make  more  out  of  his  watercress 
than  he  had  to  pay  towards  the  highways. 

Mr.  Ford  advocated  the  protection  of  the  plover, 
which  was  about  the  only  bird  which  did  the  farmers 
any  amount  of  good.  He  gave  an  instance  in  which  a 
person  had  been  heavily  fined  for  taking  partridge's 
eggs,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  eggs  of  the  plover, 
which  was  the  farmer's  friend,  were  considered  a 
delicat'y,  but  in  no  way  protected. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  to  give  evidence  in  detail. 
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APPENDIX  D.  2. 


RBSOLimoirB  passed  at  Pubuo  Msbtings  held  bj  the  Assisiani  Commissionib  in  DoBflsr. 


Bere  Ejsois,  May  29th,  1894. 

1.  That  the  fanning  of  arable  land  (especially  on 
the  old-four  course  system)  has  become  absolutely 
unprofitable  on  accoont  of  the  low  prices  of  nroduoe. 

2.  That  the  sowing  down  of  urable  land  to  grass, 
long  leys,  or  permanent  pasture,  is  an  uncertain  and 
do^itful  cure  for  agricultural  depression,  thouch  iu 
some  cases  some  improyement  on  continuous  cultiya« 
tion.  We  cannot  look  forward  to  the  result  of  these 
systems  with  satisfaction,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  will  be  less,  and  our  villages 
will  be  to  a  certain  extent  depopulated. 

3.  That  it  is  grossly  unfair  that  our  heavily  burdened 
land  should  have  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
lightly-taxed  lands  of  new  countries.  That  recognising 
the  impossibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  general 
system  of  protection,  we  consider  that  the  present 
oppressive  hardens  on  land  in  this  country  should  be 
removed  or  lightened. 

4.  lliat  the  Government  should  take  over  the  entire 
burden  of  maintaining  the  aged  poor,  of  providing 
homes  and  maintenance  for  pauper  children,  of  all 
charges  for  public  roads,  of  all  charges  for  the  admini- 
strauon  of  justice,  and  of  all  charges  for  elementary 
education. 

5.  That  there  should  be  a  considerable  reduction  of 
duty  on  all  ale  or  beer  made  from  British-grown 
barley  and  hops. 

d.  That  the  laying  down  of  permanent  pasture 
should  be  transferred  to  Part  IIL  of  the  schedule  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

7.  That  **  Improved  condition  and  cleanliness  of 
•*  holding,  due  to  continuous  good  farming,*'  should  be 
added  to  Part  HI.  of  the  schedule  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act. 

Wool,  May  80th,  1894. 

1.  That  this  clnb  agrees  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  except  that 
the  recommendations  as  regards  making  of  fences, 
unduly  mowing  grass  lands,  breaking  up  of  old  grass 
lands,  and  neglect  of  roads  should  be  made  more 
explicit. 

2.  That  damages  done  by  game  and  rabbits  around 
covers  should  be  made  recoverable,  due  notice  to  be 
ffiven  to  the  landlord  or  adjoining  owner  that  such 
damage  is  being  done. 

3.  That  no  railway  company  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
charge  more  to  and  from  any  intermediate  station  than 
to  any  further  point  on  the  same  system,  even  though 
that  point  be  in  competition  with  other  railways  or 
with  water-carriage,  and  that  the  short-distance  rates 
ought  to  be  redu<^. 


4.  That  all  rates  should  be  equally  divided  etween 
owner  and  occupier. 

5.  That  some  court  of  appeal  should  be  formed  to 
whom  a  tenant  might  apply,  without  prejudice  to  his 
occupation,  for  a  re-assessment  of  his  rent  or  for  the 
adjnstment  of  any  other  grievance. 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  m  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  ihf)  industrial  community 
at  large,  that  the  British  Grovernment  should  intimate 
to  other  European  Governments  and  to  the  United 
States  its  wilUn^ness  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold. 

DoBCHESTEB,  Junc  6th,  1894. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  grossly 
unfair  that  our  heavily  burdened  land  should  hare  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  lightly  taxed  lands  of 
new  countries.  That  we  recognise  the  impossibility  of 
the  introduction  of  a  general  system  of  protection ;  we 
consider  that  the  present  oppressive  burdens  on  laud 
in  this  country  should  be  removed  or  lightened ;  and 
that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Qt)vemment 
should  take  over  the  entire  burden  of  maintaining  the 
aged  poor,  of  providing  homes  and  maintenance  for 
pauper  children,  of  all  charges  for  the  puolic  roads  (all 
nighways  extensively  used  by  the  public  being  made 
main  roads),  of  all  charges  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  of  all  charges  for  elementaiy  education. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  an  extra  duty 
should  be  levied  on  all  foreign  produce  used  in 
brewing. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  the  British  Government  should  enter  into  an 
International  agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  a  fixed  ratio. 

4.  That  failing  the  taking  over  of  the  roads  by  the 
Imperial  Government  a  wheel  tax  should  be  imposed, 
ana  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  relief  of  local  taxation. 

5.  That  this  meeting  of  agriculturists  wish  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  amended  so  as  to  give 
greater  security  of  tenure^  free  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  free  sale  of  produce. 

Blandpokd,  June  9th,  1894. 

1.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a  change  in 
the  currency  laws  is  desirable  in  order  to  counteract 
the  baneful  consequences  of  the  great  and  continuous 
fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  grossly 
unfair  to  have  to  compete  with  the  lightly-taxed  lands 
of  new  countries ;  that  we  recognise  the  impossibility 
of  the  introduction  of  a  general  system  of  protection, 
and  that  we  consider  that  the  present  oppressive  burdens 
on  land  should  be  lightened. 


APPENDIX  D.  3. 


Blakdtobi)  Faembbs'  Club,  Discubsiok  on  Abioultubal  HoLDiKGfl  Act,  May  24th, 

County  Chronicle.")    (See  par.  65.) 


1895.    (From  the  "  Dorset 


A  discussion  took  place  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  Committee  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  The  various  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  Act  were 
read  by  the  Chairman,  who  said  it  was  recommended, with 
respect  to  the  clause  for  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvemeuta,  that  the  erection  or  enlargement  of 
buUdings  should  be  scheduled  amoncst  improvements 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  landlord  was  necessary^. 
He  was  afraid  if  a  tenant  had  to  got  the  consent  of  his 
landlord  for  every  building  he  wished  to  erect,  the 
tenant  would  not  get  very  many.  He  thought  that 
item  should  be  scheduled  m  Part  U.,  which  included 
improvements  in  respect  of  which  only  notice  to  the 
landlord  was  required. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Senior  agreed  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  as  he  was  of  opinion  some  might 
wish  to  put  up  buildings  which  would  be  no  earthly 
use  to  the  landlord  or  his  incoming  tenant. 


Mr.  G.  Eichards  was  of  opinion  it  would  be  a  most 
unfair  thing  for  a  tenant  to  put  up  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings, and  then  saddle  his  landlord  with  the  cost, 
because  they  would  never  get  two  tenants  to  agree  as  to 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  required  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Galpin  took  the  same  view  of  the  case. 

No  resolution  was  arrived  at  on  this  recommendation. 
In  another  amendment  the  committee  scheduled  eight 
improvements,  of  which  notice  should  be  ffiven  to  the 
landlord  before  the  quitting  tenant  could  make  any 
claim.  Amongst  these  was  the  laying  down  of  perma- 
nent pasture. 

Mr.  Senior  thought  that  notice  with  respect  to  this 
was  unnecessary. 

llie  Chairman  pointed  out  it  was  not  necessary  to 
get  the  landlord's  consent,  but  notice  of  the  intention 
to  lay  it  down  to  pasture  most  be  given. 

Mr.  Rogers  asked,  if  notice  was  given  and  the  pasture 
laid  down,  could  the  tenant  plough  it  up  again. 
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The  Chairman  said  if  they  did  they  could  not  claim 
for  it  as  permanent  pasture. 

Mr.  Bichards  thought  the  clause  should  be  left  out. 
When  a  man  laid  down  land  to  pasture  he  did  so 
thinking  it  -i^f  ould  best  serve  his  purpose.  He  could 
plough  it  up  again  if  the  incoming  tenant  or  the  landlord 
did  not  wish  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Senior  proposed  that  the  clause  should  be  left 
out,  as  it  tied  the  hands  of  the  tenant  to  a  certain 
extent.    This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bichards. 

Mr.  Rew  thought  it  would  be  rather  a  sweeping 
measure  to  strike  all  reference  to  permanent  pasture 
out  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Richards  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  land- 
lord for  a  tenant  to  lay  down  the  whole  farm  to  pasture 
at  hii9  own  will.  When  a  tenant  laid  down  a  piece  of 
land  he  had  his  remedy,  if  it  was  not  desirous  that  it 
should  remaiu,  by  breaking  it  up. 

Mr.  Galpin  pointed  out  it  would  be  optional  on  the 
part  of  the  valuer  to  detorniine  whethei*  the  pasture 
laid  down  by  the  outgoing  tenant  was  an  improvement 
or  not.  If  they  did  a^o^  ^th  all  reference  to  it  under 
the  Act,  it  would  be  difacult  to  eay  if  a  tenant  would 
be  able  to  claim  at  all,  and  in  many  places  permanent 
pasture  was  a  great  advantage  to  an  estate. 

Mr.  Senior  said  his  experience  was  that  land  laid 
down  to  pasture  was  of  veiy  little  value  as  arable 
land. 

Mr.  Galpin  pointed  out  some  of  the  land  laid  down 
was  the  best  on  the  farm,  and  very  valuable  as  pasture. 
He  proposed  that  the  clause  be  removed  to  Part  III. 

Mr.  Kew  suggested  that  a  threat  to  plough  up 
permanent  pasture  was  not  a  satisfactory  way  for  a 
tenant  to  obtain  compensation  for  it. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Senior  was  carried  by  ten  to 
six. 

The  Chairman  then  drew  attention  to  clauses  under 
Part  JII.  which  dealt  with  improvements  for  which  the 
consent  of  the  landlord  was  not  re(}uired  and  no  notice 
neocRsary.  He  particularlv  mentioned  those  clauses 
which  dealt  with  the  feeding  of  cake,  or  other  stuffs, 
not  produced  by  the  holding,  by  horses  exclusively 
engaged  or  kept  on  the  holding.  He  thought  the  wordJs 
•'exclusively  engaged  or  kept "  were  liable  to  lead  to 
disputes  in  the  event  of  a  man  combining  another 
business,  for  which  horses  were  used,  with  that  of 
farming. 

Mr.  Drake  thought  the  clauses  should  stand,  as  the 
words  were  introduced  to  prevent  fraud. 

Mr.  Richards  thought  the  clauses  introduced  a  very 
important  alteration  in  the  Act.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  had  not  been  customary  to  allow  compensation 
for  the  consumption  of  com  by  working  horses,  or  the 
consumption  of  corn  produced  on  the  holding.  He  did 
not  see  any  objection  to  the  innovation,  but  the  great 
difficulty  lay  in  obtaining  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  stuff  fed.  If  they  were  going  to  claim  for 
the  whole  of  the  com  fed  by  the  working  horses  it 


would  make  it  much  more  expensive  for  a  person  to 
enter  a  farm.  From  the  sitting  tenant's  point  of  view 
it  might  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
might  do  darm. 

The  Chairman  said  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  if  the  sitting  tenant  fed  the  com  on  the  land  the 
ineoing  tenant  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Richards  agreed  with  the  Chairman  so  far  as 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  stock  were  concerned,  but 
pointed  out  that  hvrses  had  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
draught,  and  to  work  the  farm,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  oorn  eaten  by  them  should  be  included. 

Mr.  Senior  pointed  out  that  manure  from  working 
horses  was  lePt  on  the  roads  and  all  over  the  place.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  right  to  saddle  the  incoming 
tenant  with  the  value  of  manure  left  they  knew  not 
where. 

Af^r  some  further  discussion  Mr.  H.  Ford  proposed 
that  the  words  **  working  horses  "  should  be  struck  out 
of  the  clause,  as  working  horses  were  not  kept  to 
improve  the  farm  like  cattle  and  sheep. 

Mr.  Drake  seconded,  and  it  was  agreed  to.  The 
question  of  compensation  to  landlords  for  dyilapidations 
was  then  discussed.  One  of  the  things  scheduled  in 
the  Act  under  this  heading  was  "  the  loss  of  manure 
"  by  hay,  straw,  roots,  or  green  crops  removed  off  the 
*'  farm  without  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord,  or 
**  without  previous  security  being  given  that  equivalent 
**  manurial  value  has  been,  or  will  be,  brought  on  the 
•*  holding,  and  if  required,  vouchers  for  same  produced 
"  at  the  next  rent  audit,  provided  that  no  removals  of 
**  hay.  straw,  roots,  or  green  crops,  being  the  last  year's 
**  produce,  shall  take  place,  except  witti  the  written 
**  consent  of  the  landlord." 

Mr.  Di^by  said  he  believed  the  landlord  at  present 
was  not  able  to  claim  for  loss  of  manure  by  the  sale  of 
crops  for  more  than  two  years  previously,  and  no 
further  power  in  this  direction  ought  to  be  given.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  chance  of  sucli  power  of 
that  sort  being  extended,  and  he  should  do  his  best  for 
the  interests  of  the  tenants  with  regard  to  it.  It  was 
to  the  interest  of  landlords,  and  he  spoke  as  one,  to 
encourage  manure  being  brought  on  the  land. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Drake  moved  that  the  clause  should  be  altered 
so  that  the  landlord's  claim  should  not  extend  further 
back  than  two  years. 

As  an  amendment  Mr.  Parker  moved,  and  Mr. 
Lockyer  seconded,  that  the  clause  remain  as  read,  with 
the  addition  at  the  end  of  it  the  words  **  or  providing 
**  an  equivalent  manurial  value."  This  was  carried  by 
nine  votes  to  two. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Smith  suggested  that  the  question  should 
be  reopened  for  discussion,  as  he  aid  not  think 
members  knew  what  thoy  were  voting  for. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  but  no  further  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter. 


APPENDIX  D.  3. 


MiLBORifE  St.  Andbew  Fabmbrs'  Club.    (See  par.  55.) 


Agbicultubal  Holdings  Act  Amendment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Milbome  St.  Andrew  Farmers' 
Club,  held  at  Milton  Abbas  on  Monday,  21st  May  1894, 
the  following  resolution  was  unamimously  passed : — 

**  That  this  club,  whilst  cordially  approvmg  of  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  wish 
respectfully  to  express  their  earnest  desire  that  the 
reoommenaations  should  be  amended  in  the  following 
respects : — 

**  Place  No.  9  of  Part  I.  under  Part  II.    (making 

fences). 
**  That  No.  34  of  Part  III.  be  more  clearly  defined 

(not  otherwise  compensated). 
**  In  19  (Record  of  Holding)  1.  To  add  after  the  words 
'scheduled  form,'*  with  its  equivalent  in  money 
'  value  for  or  against  him.' 
"  That  No.  1  of  clause  20  be  omitted  (unduly  mowing 

grass  lands). 
**  That  No.  2  be  defined  as  growing  more  than  half 
the  arable  land   with  corn  in  the  list  year  of 
tenancy. 
**  No.  3.  That  the  word  *  unduly  *  be  inserted  after  the 
word  *  rendered.' 


*'That  in  No.  4  the  words  'permanent  pasture'  be 

inserted  instead  of  the  words  *  old  grass  laud.' 
''No.  5.   (neglect  of   gates   and  fences)  Add   words 

*  where  a  tenant  is  liable  by  agreement.' 

"  No.  6.  That '  neglect  of  rosuls  *  be  defined  as  *  occu- 
pation roads.* 

"  No.  7.  Add  the  words  'by  agreement.' 

**  No.  9.  Omit  the  word  '  custom.' 

'*  No.  10.  That  all  the  words  after  '  farm '  be  omitted 
and  the  following  be  inserted,  '  during  the  last 

*  year  of  tenancy.' 

'*  No.  11.  Omit  the  word  *  letting '  and  amend  the 
next  clause  as  follows  :  '  That  landlords'  period 
'  of  time  for  claiming  for  waste    or  breach  be 

*  reduced  to  one  year.' 

"This  club  wishes  most  earnestly  to  press  on  the 
Central  Chamber  the  necessity  of  extending  to  tenant 
farmers  the  principles  of  *  freedom  of  cultivation  and 
'  free  sale  of  produce,'  except  in  last  year  of  tenancy,  and 
also  b}  giving  tenants  greater  security  in  their  holdings 
by  awarding  them  compensation  for  arbitrary  op 
capricious  disturbance,  viz.,  evicting  a  tenant  as  long 
as  he  paid  his  rent  and  culti rated  his  land  in  a  husband- 
like  manner." 
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APPENDIX    D.    4(a). 


Synopsis  of  Eyidbnce  from  Committbks  in  regard  to  Fabtioulab  Distbicts. 
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BOTAL  OOlOraSIOlf  ON  AQRICULTUBB : 

APPENDIX  E.  1. 


BxTRAOTS  from  TifBB  APFomoncBiiT  of  a  Pabibh  in  Wm  DoBtn.    (See  par.  83.) 


Fann. 


ACKS^S. 


I. 

n. 
in. 
rvr. 

V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIIL 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XIL 

xni. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXIL 

XXIII. 

xxrv 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 
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XLV. 

XL  VI. 

XL  VII. 

XLVIIL 

XLIX. 

L. 
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LH. 
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LVII. 
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LXL 

LXIL 
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26 
91 

156 
44 
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81 
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100 
97 
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9% 

28 

4$ 

24 

87- 

58 
298 
181 

50 

76 

98 
127 

55 
111 
112 

42 

26 

56 
209 
120 

18 

44 

74 

27 

70 

23 
280 

88 

45 
129 

68 
187 
100 
115 

42 

54 
817 

68 

60 

23 
105 

89 

90 

98 

44 

73 

24 

48 

49 

68 


R.  P. 

1  86 
8  15 
3  10 
0  29 
0  17 
8  25 
8  12 
0  27 
0  82 

2  4 
8  89 

0  11 

1  89 
1  21 

3  82 
1  28 
8     5 

0  6 
8  38 

1  26 

0  31 

1  28 
8  88 
8  28 

2  28 
2  18 
2  17 
8    8 

0  24 

1  27 

0  87 
8     5 

2  2 

1  28 
8  8 
8  21 

3  18 

1  37 

2  8 

3  11 
3  19 

1  86 
0  87 

2  21 
0  20 
0  16 
2  19 
0  80 
1 
0 
0 

1 

2 


18 
27 
38 
32 
24 
2  86 

2  I 
8  18 

3  9 

0  28 
2  32 
2  36 

1  18 
0  36 


Vicar's 
Tithe. 


£  s. 
8  7 
2  9 
1  7 

6  16 
8  5 
8  6 

7  5 

7  16 

8  2 
C  15 
5  2 


28  7 

2  2 

1  1 
8  6 

1  8 

4  17 

3  5 
17  14 

7  16 

2  18 

8  7 

5  9 
11  18 

2  12 

5  17 

6  8 
2  17 
2  18 
2  3 

11  9 

7  6 
1  10 

8  8 
4  0 
1  8 
4  8 
1  12 

19  10 
1  18 
8  6 
6  15 
4  8 


9  5 

6  8 

7  3 
2  8 

2  10 
20  0 

3  14  6 

8  10  0 

1  13 

5  16 

2  2 

6  8 
5  11 

2  16 

3  15 

1  7 

2  4 
2  19 
5  0 


Imperial 
Tithe. 


£  3. 

4  10 

1  18 

8  4 

15  2 

21  12 

4  lU 

21  6 

12  5 

15  18 
21  2 
12  12 
50  12 

4  17 
4  0 

7  17 

4  6 
10  8 

8  4 
82  9 

16  10 
6  6 
6  16 

9  2 
16  8 

6  15 
9  18 
14  0 
6  14 
3  6 

5  10 
28  2 
16  8 

1  6 


10  8 

1  18 
6  9 

5  16 
40  8 

6  2 

5  17 
24  4 

9  14 
12  15 

11  18 
4  2 

6  8 

8  8 
34  15 

10  4 

6  18 

2  8  0 

9  16  0 

3  5 

12  16 

11  0 
1  9 

7  10 

3  0 

4  8 
4  15 

U  18 


BxTRACTB  from  TiTHJS  APFORTiONMBNT  of  anotbor  Pabibh  in  Wstr  Dobsr. 


Farm. 


I 


L  - 
11.  - 

in. . 

IV.  . 

V.  - 

VI   . 

vu. . 

VIIL  - 
IX.  - 


Acreage. 


▲.    B.  p. 


88 

1  9 

31 

1  28 

91 

2  28 

23 

0  17 

23 

3  26 

51 

1  7 

24 

0  7 

21 

3  88 

42 

0  38 

Rectorial  Tithe. 


0 

6 

12     0    0 

2  8     6 

3  2  6 
5  3  0 
8  13     6 

4  0  6 
8     0     0 
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5  17 
4  8 
0 
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APPENDIX  E.  2. 


Bub  Shall  Holdikgs. — FoBirs  of  Agrebuent  for  Furcbabb  and  of  OomnnrAHCB.    (Bee  par.  75.) 


Ah  aobbembut  made  the  day  of 

188    ,  between  Edward  Bobert  Pearce 

Edgcnmbe,  of  Dorchester,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 

Esqnire  (herein-after  called  the  yendor),  of  the 

one  part,  and  of 

in  the  said  county  of 
Dorset  (herein-after  called  the  purchaser),  of  the 
other  part. 

1.  The  vendor  agrees  to  sell  and  the  purchaser  agrees 
to  purchase  at  the  price  of  Z.,  payable  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  the  inheritance  in  fee  simple  in  posses- 
sion free  from  incumbrances  of  all  that  piece  of  land 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Winterbome  St.  Martin,  in  the 
said  county  of  Dorset,  delineated  with  the  measure- 
ments and  abuttals  thereof  on  the  plan  hereunto 
annexed  and  thereon  coloured  pink  and  numbered. 

2.  The  vendor's  title  commencing  with  a  conveyance 
to  him  dated  the  15th  day  of  October  1888,  having  been 
already  examined  and  approved  by  the  purchaser,  is 
accepted  by  him,  and  no  requisition ,  or  objection  in 
respect  thereof,  except  as  to  any  matter  arising  afber 
the  date  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  made  by  the 
purchaser. 

8.  The  purchase  money  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4L  IO9.  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  hereof, 
upon  the  unpaid  part  thereof  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  the  vendor  as  follows, 
namely,  lOi.  per  cent,  thereof  on  the  signing  of  this 
agreement  by  the  purchaser  and  the  remamder  by 
equal  instalments  of  I.  each, 

payable  half-yearly  on  the  Ist  day  of  May  and  the  1st 
day  of  November  in  every  year,  the  first  to  be  paid  on 
the  day  of  next,  and  the  interest 

on  the  balance  of  the  said  purchase  money  for  the  time 
being  remaining  unpaid,  shall  be  paid  on  tbe  same 
respective  days,  provided  that  if  any  instalment  of 
principal  or  interest,  or  any  part  thereof  nball  remain 
unpaia  after  one  calendar  month  from  the  day  so 
appointed  for  the  payment  thereof,  then  the  whole  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  said  purchase  money  with 
the  interest  thereon  shall  become  immediately  due  and 
payable. 

4.  K  the  purchaser  shall  make  default  in  payment  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  said  purchase  money  and 
interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  two  calendar  months 
afber  the  same  shall  become  due  and  payable,  the 
vendor  shall  be  entitled  to  rescind  this  agreement  and 
to  enter  upon  and  resume  possession  of  the  said  premises 
as  if  this  agreement  had  never  been  made,  and  without 
returning  to  the  purchaser  any  part  of  the  said  purchase 
money  or  interest  theretofore  received  by  the  vendor, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  vendor  to 
recover  a  proportionate  part  up  to  the  day  of  such 
re-entry  of  the  said  purchase  money  then  remaining 
unpaid,  and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  aforesaid. 

5.  The  purchaser  shall  be  at  liberty  on  any  such  half- 
yearly  day  as  aforesaid,  to  pay  off  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  instalment  falling  due  on  such  day,  po 
that  such  increase  be  not  loss  than  5Z.  at  any  one  time, 
and  any  such  payment  by  anticipation  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  payment  in  rcRular  course  of  the  instal- 
ments subsequently  payabfe,  but  shall  only  have  the 
effect  of  accelerating  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  said 
purchase  money. 

6.  The  purchaser  shall  be  entitled  to  possession  of 
the  said  premises  on  signing  this  agreement  and  paying 
to  the  vendor  101,  per  cent,  of  the  said  purchase  money 
as  aforesaid. 

7.  When  the  whole  of  the  said  purchase  money  and 
interest  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  vendor  by  the  pur- 
chaser the  vendor  will  execute  a  conveyance  of  the  said 
premises  to  the  purchaser  in  the  form  hereunto  annexed, 
such  conveyance  shall  be  prepared  in  duplicate  and 
stamped  by  the  vendor  and  at  his  expense^  but  the  costs 
of  any  perusal  thereof  on  behalf  of  the  purchaser,  and 
of  the  execution  by  him  of  the  duplicate  (which  is  to  be 
retained  by  the  vendor),  shall  be  borne  by  the 
purchaser. 


8.  The  ]>urchaser  shall  not  without  the  previous  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  vendor,  use  the  said  premises  or 
permit  the  same  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  an  hotel, 
tavern,  pnblic-house,  or  beerhouse,  or  for  the  sale  of 
beer,  wine,  spiriiB,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
in  case  of  any  breach  by  the  purchaser  of  the  above 
provision,  the  vendor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  re-enter  in 
like  manner  as  provided  in  clause  4  hereof. 

9.  The  purchaser  shall  be  entitled  to  assign  his 
interest  under  this  agreement  upon  giving  notice  taQreof 
in  writing  to  the  vendor,  and  his  assinis  shall  have  all 
the  rights  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
purchaser  under  this  agreement. 

10.  Wherever  the  context  re()uires  or  admits,  the 
expression  ''the  vendor"  shall  include  his  heirB  and 
assigns,  and  the  expression  "  the  purchaser "  shall 
include  his  heirs  ana  (subject  to  clause  9  hereoO  bis 
assigns. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto 
set  their  respective  hands  the  day  and  year  above 
written. 

Si^ed  by  the  above-named  1 
m  the  presence  of  J 


THts  IvoBNTUBB  made  the  day  of 

,  188  ,  between  Edward  Bobert 
Pearce  Edgcumbe,  of  Dorchester,  in  thecountj  of 
Dorset,  Esquire  (harein-after  called  the  vondor), 
of  the  one  part,  and  of  in 

the  said  county  of  Dorset  (hereinafter  called  the 
purchaser),  of  the  other  part.    Witnessbih,  that 
in  consideration  of  ,  paid  by  the  purchaser  to 

the  vendor,  the  receipt  whereof  he  hereby  acknowledges, 
the  vendor,  as  beneficial  owner,  hereby  grants  and 
conveys  unto  the  purchaser^  all  that  piece  of  land  situate 
in  the  parish  of  Winterbome  St.  Martin,  in  the  said 
county  of  Dorset,  delineated,  with  the  measuronients 
and  abuttals  thereof,  on  the  plan  endorsed  on  these 
presents,  and  is  thereon  coloured  pink  and  numbered 
.  To  hold  the  same  premises  unto  and  to  the  use 
of  the  purchaser  in  fee  simple.  And  the  purchaser 
hereby  covenants  with  the  vendor,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
that  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  will  not', 
without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  vendor, 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  use  or  permit  to  1^  used,  the  said 
premises  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  an 
hotel,  tavern,  public-house,  or  beerhouse,  or  for  the 
sale  of  wine,  beer,  spirits,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors. 
And  it  is  hereby  declared  and  afi;reed  that  it  the 
purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  at  any  time  during 
the  life  of  the  vendor,  or  within  21  years  from  his  death, 
commit  any  breach  of  the  foregoing  covenant,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  vendor,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  any 
person  or  persons  duly  authorised  by  him  or  them,  into 
or  upon  the  said  premises  hereby  assured  to  re-enter, 
and  the  said  premises  peaceably  to  hold  and  ei^oy 
thenceforth,  as  if  these  presents  had  not  been  made, 
without  prejudice  to  any  right  of  action  or  remedy  of 
the  vendor,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  in  respect  of  any 
antecedent  breach  of  the  said  covenant  or  otherwise. 
And  the  vendor  hereby  aclmowledges  the  right  of  the 
purchaser  to  production  of  deed  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  hereto,  and  to  delivery  of  copies  thereof,  and 
hereby  undertakes  for  the  safe  custody  thereof. 


The  SouBDULB  above  referred  to. 

Indenture  of  conveyance  dated  the  15th  day  of 
October  1888,  and  made  between  Elizabeth  Sophia 
Hawkins  and  Daniel  Svmonds  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  said  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe  of  the  other  part. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBICULTUBS: 


APPENDIX  E.  8. 


Pabticuluis  of  Bub  Small  Holdikgs.    {8e$  par.  75.) 

Ooenpkr. 

DeMiiption  of  Pr(^>erty. 

Estimated  Extent, 

Oross  estimated 
Rental. 

▲.    R.    p. 

£     #. 

d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

1    - 

Lmnd  and  buildings 

2    0      0 

2     12 

0 

7 

6 

n.  . 

Iimd          .           . 

S    0      0 

1      6 

0 

0 

0 

m.  - 

'  i» 

7     1     8S 

8      ^2 

0 

5 

0 

»    * 

»     „             .           .           - 

5    0     11 

2    16 

6 

10 

0 

IV.    . 

Oottage     -          - - 

.  — 

4      0 

Oi 

5 

0 

»»   • 

>            99                       "                        • 

— 

4       0 

0 

5 

0. 

» 

Land 

81     0     M 

17       0 

0 

5 

0 

V.    . 

„    andeottaige   - 

5     0       0 

2       0 

0 

17 

6 

VL    - 

»f        »            w 

14    0       6 

7       0 

0     , 

5 

0 

VII.    - 

Cottage     - 

_ 

8      0 

0 

7 

6 

i»       • 

Laii4 

38    0     10 

21     10 

0 

7 

6 

vni.  ^ 

M                         •                      -                       • 

9     3       0 

.8       9 

6 

7 

6 

IX.   - 

»l                         •                       *                      - 

11     0       0 

11       0 

0 

10 

0 

»• 

Cottage  and  land  - 

6     8     18 

8     15 

0 

0 

0 

X.    - 

LMd            ' 

8     0       0 

8     14 

0 

6 

8 

XI.    - 

•ft          •  " 

2     0       0 

1     12 

0 

10 

0 

99           • 

f»            •           -           - 

1     8       0 

1       8 

0 

5 

0' 

xn.  . 

99                           •                         -                         - 

18     2    80 

a     0 

0 

0' 

0 

XIU.    - 

tl               "              "              " 

17     2     82 

10'   10 

0 

0 

0 

XIV.    . 

»»                  -                -                • 

7     1     80 

5     10 

0 

0 

0< 

»»     * 

W                          "                        *                        " 

5     2      2 

8     15^^ 

0 

10 

0 

XV.    - 

l»                          "                        "                        ' 

80    2     14 

10     10 

0 

0 

0 

f»         • 

^Tard  and  buildings 

.^ 

4       0 

0 

15 

0 

XVII    . 

Land 

14     8       9 

U      0 

0 

7 

6 

XVIT.    - 

»>          '  "           * 

6     2       0 

7     10 

0 

15 

0 

XVIU4    - 

'     «            -•          - 

17     1     82 

25       0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

XIX.    - 

House,  garden,  and  oftoes  - 

2    8       p         1       45       0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

XX.    - 

Meadow  land 

19     2     28               88,      0 

0 

86 

3 

0 

»»         " 

Copee        .           -           - 

4     2     23 

2       2 

d 

^ 

0 

XXI.    . 

Land 

.18       7 

0     10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

XXIl.    . 

'99                        " 

8     0       0 

5     10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

XXIII.    - 

»»                         -                      •                       " 

1   2i     *    14     1 

16       0 

o' 

15 

5 

0 

w 

Cottage     -           - 

8       0 

0 

J 

7 

6 

xxrv.  . 

Land 

14     1       0 

11       0 

0 

10 

0 

O 

XXV.    - 

,         M 

1     2       0 

0     11 

6 

0 

10 

0 

XXVI.    . 

1 

„                       .                     -                     - 

5     0       0 

8     10 

0 

3 

7 

6 

XXVII.    . 

».                       -                      •                      • 

8     1     17 

— 

— 

843     1     18 

818       8 

6 

288 

6 

8 
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the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below, 
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